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Nature  "WorR  for  the  First  Year— 1  A— IB. 

By  Amy  Kahn. 

The  Nature  Study  Syllabus  in  its  introductory  note  states :  "The 
aims  of  nature  study  are  to  cultivate  a  sympathetic  acquaintance  with 
nature,  to  introduce  the  child  to  the  forces  of  nature  and  to  the  sources 
of  material  wealth,  and  to  develop  the  power  of  observation.  To  attain 
these  aims  the  children  should  be  brought  into  actual  contact  with  the 
object  of  study  whenever  possible,  either  in  or  out  of  the  classroom. 
The  power  gained  through  actual  observation  or  by  experiment  will 
enable  the  pupils  afterwards  to  represent  to  themselves  objects  pre- 
sented by  description. 

In  all  grades,  pupils  should  be  called  upon  to  find  resemblances  and 
differences  in  the  objects  of  study.  While  the  teacher  should  indicate 
the  lines  of  research,  he  should,  as  far  as  possible,  refrain  from  telling  his 
pupils  what  they  may  find  out  for  themselves.  Whenever  it  is  prac- 
ticable, pupils  should  be  required  to  sketch  the  object  they  are  studying. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  at  all  times  on  plants  and  animals  as 
living  things.  The  phenomena  of  life  in  the  world  about  the  pupils 
should  be  made  prominent.  The  presence  in  the  schoolroom  of  birds  in 
cages,  insects  in  terraria,  fish  in  aquaria,  plants  in  boxes  and  pots,  will 
arouse  a  deep  interest  on  the  part  of  children. 

School  gardens,  however  small,  should  be  maintained,  and  in  all 
grades  the  planting  of  seeds  and  the  care  of  plants  should  be  encouraged 
both  in  school  and  at  home.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  methods 
of  window  and  roof  gardening  in  order  to  interest  children  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  plant  culture  in  city  homes. 

Cocoons  and  chrysalides  should  be  gathered  in  the  fall  and  winter, 
and  kept  until  the  following  spring  for  the  study  of  butterflies  and 
moths. 

Classroom  work  should  be  supplemented  by  visits  to  the  parks  and 
museums,  and  by  the  use  of  pictures  and  lantern  slides. 

Stories,  fables,  songs,  and  other  literature  pertaining  to  objects 
studied. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  no  class  is  expected  to  study 
all  of  the  topics  in  nature  study  that  are  suggested  in  the  syllabus.  The 
pupils  should  be  taught  to  recognize  and  to  name  all  of  the  objects  under 
each  caption,  but  only  a  few  topics  should  be  selected  for  systematic 
observation  and  study.  When  other  material  suitable  for  the  work  is 
more  accessible,  it  may  be  substituted  for  that  mentioned  in  the  syllabus. 
In  selecting  the  topics  of  study  it  is  suggested  that  teachers  choose  those 
objects  which  are  near  at  hand — the  common,  rather  than  the  rare. 
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First  Year — First  Half — Grade  1A.  i 

I'll  ] 

SPRING    TERM.  i  ,    , 

Months — February,  March  and  April. 
FEBRUARY — The  Hen  and  Chickens. 

Recognition  and  name.  A  good  blackboard  illustration,  or  a  good 
picture.  The  happy  family  life — the  rooster,  the  hen  and  the  chicks. 
Recall  farmyard  visits ;  barnyard  talks. 

Color:   Varied. 

Parts :  Heavy  body ;  small  head ;  eyes :  two,  one  on  each  side  of 
head;  ears:  behind  the  eyes,  ears  hidden;  comb  at  top  of  head;  the  lips 
are  a  horny  bill ;  no  teeth ;  feet :  two ;  toes :  strong,  four  on  each  foot,  one 
backward,  three  forward ;  wings :  short. 

Covering :    Feathers. 

Food :  Animal  and  vegetable  food,  grain,  mixed  diet  of  fruits,  seeds 
and  insects. 

Feeding  Habits :  The  grain  is  picked  up  with  the  sharp,  pointed 
beak;  the  mouth  has  no  teeth.  As  there  are  no  teeth  for  chewing  there 
is  a  special  stomach  full  of  small  stones;  the  food  passes  through  this 
special  stomach  and  is  ground  up  as  it  would  be  by  teeth. 

Movements:  Runs,  perches,  scratches,  walks,  roosts,  runs  about 
during  the  day ;  scratches  for  food ;  roosts  or  perches  at  night. 

Sounds,  or  Calls :  The  language  is  varied.  The  sound  made  when 
she  is  ready  to  lay  an  egg  is  her  song;  the  egg  laid,  she  "cackles"  for  joy ; 
if  disturbed  in  any  way  she  has  a  "scolding  note."  The  chick's  "Peep, 
peep,  peep,"  is  answered  by  mother  hen's  soothing  croon  of  encourage- 
ment; when  food  is  discovered  there  is  a  "chuckle"  of  satisfaction.  A 
peculiar  cry  is  a  cry  of  danger. 

Interesting  Matter:  The  young  of  the  hen  are  like  the  parent  in 
form ;  they  come  from  eggs ;  they  have  no  feathers  at  first,  only  a  cov- 
ering of  soft  yellow  down.  Mother  Hen  sits  on  the  nest  day  after  day, 
night  after  night,  and  keeps  the  eggs  warm ;  she  does  this  for  twenty-one 
days;  then  there  is  a  pecking  at  the  shell  and  out  come  the  little  downy 
chicks. 

Now  comes  Mother  Hen's  protecting  care  of  her  brood ;  she  loves 
her  little  ones.  How  affectionate  and  kind  she  is  at  every  turn.  She 
shelters  her  young  ones  from  all  harm ;  she  will  often  risk  her  life  for 
her  chicks. 

What  does  the  hen  give  us?  The  hen  gives  us  eggs,  which  are 
nourishing  food  for  us.  Her  flesh  is  used  for  food.  Her  feathers  are 
used  for  beds,  pillows  and  dusters. 

Literature:  "The  Little  Red  Hen,"  in  "Ship  Literature  Reader"; 
"Good  Mother  Hen,"  "Finger  Plays,"  E.  Poulsson ;  "The  Hens."  in 
"Nature's  By-Ways" ;  "Stories  About  Chickens,"  in  Johonnot's  "Feather 
and  Fur";  "Chicken  Little,"  in  "Graded  Literature,"  No.  2;  "The  Lost 
Chicken,"  "Pe-Wee's  Lesson"  and  "The  Story  of  Speckle,'  in  Poulsson's 
"In  the  Child's  World" ;  "The  Woman  and  Her  Hen,"  ^sop. 
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A  favorite  verse  from  Poulsson's  "In  the  Child  World"  is: 

"Where  do  the  little  chickens  run 

When  they  are  afraid? 
Out  of  the  light,  out  of  the  sun, 

Into  the  dark,  into  the  shade, 
Under  their  mother's  downy  wing, 
No  longer  afraid  of  anything." 

A  little  talk  on  "Snowbirds"  may  be  introduced.  The  birds'  autumn 
journey — their  migration  has  had  its  time;  where  the  birds  went;  how 
they  journeyed ;  what  birds  remained. 

The  talks  on  the  flowers  may  be  recalled ;  the  selection  from  "Songs 
and  Games  for  Little  Ones,"  by  Walker  and  Jenks,  taught. 

"Where  do  all   the  birdies   go?  Where  do  all  the  daisies  go? 

I  know,  I  know.  I  know,  I  know. 

Far  away  from  winter  snow.  Underneath  the  snow  they  creep. 

To  the  fair,  warm  South  they  go;  Nod  their  little  heads  and  sleep; 

There  they  stay  till  daisies  blow,  In  the  springtime  out  they  peep. 

That  is  where  they  go ;  That  is  where  they  go ; 

There  they  stay  till  daisies  blow.  In  the  springtime  out  they  peep. 

That  is  where  they  go.  That  is  where  they  go." 

Seeds  and  Seedlings. 

Seeds :  Sprouting  of  seeds  observed ;  the  different  ways  in  which 
the  seedlings  come  out  of  the  ground ;  parts  of  plant — roots,  stem,  leaves. 
Need  of  water  should  be  shown  by  allowing  plants  to  wilt,  then  supply- 
ing water.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  raise  plants  from  seeds 
at  home. 

Emilie  Poulsson's  "The  Plant,"  in  "Finger  Plays,"  illustrates  plant 
growth. 

The    Plant. 

In  my  little  garden  bed.  Then  the  little  plant  awakes ! 

Raked  so  nicely  over,  Down  the  roots  go  creeping; 

First  the  tiny  seeds  I  sow.  Up  it  lifts  its  little  head. 

Then  with  soft  earth  cover.  Through  the  brown  earth  peeping. 

Shining  down,  the  great  round  sun      High  and  higher  still  it  grows. 
Smiles  upon  it  often;  Through  the  sunny  hours, 

Little  rain  drops,  pattering  down,      'Till  some  happy  day  the  buds 
Help  the  seeds  to  soften.  Open  into  flowers. 

Have  talks  on  the  sleeping  plants,  as : 

Waiting  to  Grow. 

Little  white  snow-drop,  just  waking  up ; 

Violet,  daisy  and  sweet  buttercup ! 

Think  of  the  flowers  that  are  under  the  snow. 

Waiting  to  grow  !  - 
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And  think  what  hosts  of  queer  little  seeds, 
Of  flowers  and  mosses,  and  ferns  and  weeds, 
Are  under  the  leaves  and  under  the  snow, 
Waiting  to  grow. 

Think  of  the  roots  getting  ready  to  sprout. 
Reaching  their  slender  brown  fingers  about. 
Under  the  ice  and  the  leaves  and  the  snow, 
Waiting  to  grow. 

Only  a  month  or  a  few  weeks  more. 
Will  they  have  to  wait  behind  that  door; 
Listen  and  watch,  for  they  are  below, 
Waiting  to  grow. 

MARCH. 
Opening  of  Buds^ — The  Horse  Chestnut. 
Horse  chestnut  branches  for  observation. 

In  winter  the  leafless  twigs  bear  buds ;  notice  the  largest  bud  at  the 
top;  herein  the  flower  cluster  lies  hidden;  it  appears  in  May;  see  the 
smaller  buds  that  grow  lower  down  the  stem ;  they  hold  the  leaves  only. 
Illustrate  growth  of  buds  in  pairs,  one  bud  opposite  another.  Refer  to 
the  scar ;  this  scar  was  made  last  fall  by  the  breaking  off  of  a  leaf. 

Protection  of  Buds. 

Last  summer  when  the  leaves  were  large  and  fresh,  the  little  buds 
that  did  not  intend  to  unfold  for  a  long  time  began  to  form ;  they  grew 
larger  and  larger  and  larger ;  they  folded  themselves  tightly  in  the 
brown,  leathery  wrappings;  here  they  were  to  be  kept  safe  from  the 
cold  of  winter. 

Have  the  wrappings  pulled  off;  the  children  count  the  wrappings, 
as  they  remove  them  one  by  one ;  they  count  one,  two,  three,  four,  live, 
six,  seven  wrappings. 

What  was  the  object  of  these  wrappings?  To  allow  no  cold  to 
touch  the  baby  leaves.  What  about  the  outer  wrappings?  They  are 
thick  and  brown.  For  what  is  the  sticky  stufif?  A  protector  against  the 
rain.  The  next  wrappers  are  brown  and  thick  where  their  tips  are  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  On  and  on  we  go  till  we  reach  the  inner  wrappings ; 
they  are  green  and  delicate.  The  baby  leaves  themselves  have  a  furry 
stuflf  about  them  which  will  surely  keep  them  from  catching  cold  should 
the  wind  or  a  little  rain  manage  to  get  in. 

Flowering  Plants — The  Violet. 

Class  specimens  distributed.  If  possible  present  the  violet  violet, 
the  yellow  violet  and  the  white  violet.  Recognition  and  name:  from 
class  specimen.     Color:  violet,  yellow,  white.     Odor:   sweet,  fragrant. 

See  if  the  child  is  able  to  select  violet  from  other  flowers,  judging 
by  the  sense  of  smell  only. 

Interesting  Matter:  The  home  of  the  violet  is  in  the  woods;  in  cool, 
damp  places ;  its  stalk  is  bent. 
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Call  attention  to  the  five  petals,  the  lower  one  having  a  honey  bag. 
The  five  petals  make  a  cap;  the  green  sepals  a  collar.     Tell  the  story, 
"How  the  Bees  Got  Honey  from  the  Honey  Bag." 
Teach : 

"Down  in  a  green  and  shady  bed 

A  modest  violet  grew ; 
Its  stalk  was  bent,  it  hung  its  head 
As  if  to  hide  from  view." 

— Love  joy's  "Nature  in  J'^erse/' 

The    Pansy. 

Specimens  passed  around  in  class.  Recognition  and  name  from 
class  specimens. 

Color:  Varied.  Call  particular  attention  to  color  of  the  pansy 
presented. 

Odor:  No  distinctive  odor;  that  is,  no  odor  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  flowers  that  have  no  distinctive  odor.  Have  flowers  presented 
that  can  easily  be  named  by  their  odor;  then  illustrate  that  the  pansy 
has  not  this  quality. 

Interesting-  ]\Iatter :  Violets  and  pansies  are  cousins.  (Refer  to 
markings  in  each.)     Pansies  are  ofttimes  called  "Heartsease." 

Song:   "Pansy  Song." 

Pansy  Song. 

Open  your  eyes,  my  pansies  sweet,  Open  your  eyes,  my  pansies  sweet, 

Open  your  eyes,  open  for  me ;  Open  your  eyes,  open  for  me ; 

Where  did  you  get  your  purple  hue?  Driving  away,  with  face  so  true, 

Did    a    cloud    smile    as    you    came  The  chilly  winds  and  wintry  hue. 
through  ? 

Whisper  to  me,  oh,  pansies  sweet ; 

Open  your  eyes,  my  pansies  sweet,  Tell    me,    oh,    tell    me,    in    rustling 
Open  your  eyes,  open  for  me  ;  low ; 

Did  a  little  sunbeam  bold  Then  as  I  bend  with  listening  ear, 

Kiss  on  your  lips  that  tint  of  gold  ?  Your  cheerful  voice  I  plainly  hear. 

A  list  of  flowers  studied  should  be  kept  in  sight  of  pupils  with  date 
of  first  appearance  in  classroom.    A  love  for  flowers  should  be  cultivated. 

Our  Flower  Calendar. 
Date :  Name  of  Flower :  Seen  by : 

Kindness  to  Animals. 
Reading:   "Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb." 
Emphasis  upon  stanza: 

"And  you  each  gentle  animal 

In  confidence  may  bind. 
And  make  them  follow  at  your  will, 

If  you  are  only  kind."  ' 
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APRIL — The  Squirrel. 

Recognition  and  name.  From  picture;  from  blackboard  illustration; 
perhaps  a  stuffed  specimen  will  be  procurable;  it  is  likely  that  the 
majority  of  the  children  have  seen  the  squirrel. 

Observation  of  their  characteristic  movements  and  actions :  Active, 
lively,  agile,  quick  in  its  movements ;  leaps  from  branch  to  branch ;  climbs 
well ;  assumes  a  peculiar  attitude  while  eating;  sits  on  its  haunches,  hold- 
ing food  with  its  fore  paws ;  fore  paws  serve  as  hands. 

Parts :  Broad  head ;  large  eyes ;  ears :  upright,  external,  penciled  at 
tip  with  long,  delicate  hairs;  teeth:  gnawing  constantly;  two  large, 
chisel-like  teeth  in  front  in  each  jaw;  tail:  bushy,  spreads  tail  over  its 
back;  legs:  four,  long;  paws:  fore  paws,  four  toes;  hind  paws,  five  toes; 
claws :  curved,  long,  fitted  for  climbing  trees,  cannot  be  drawn  in.  Body 
measures  about  fifteen  inches. 

Color:   Red,  black,  gray.    Subject  of  this  lesson  is  the  gray  squirrel. 

Covering:  Soft  fur.  Food  consists  of  nuts,  bark  of  young  trees, 
seeds,  fruits,  acorns,  corns,  birds'  eggs.  Speak  of  the  carrying  of  the 
nuts  in  the  cheek  pouches. 

Uses:  Skin  is  tanned  and  is  used  to  make  gloves.  Flesh  is  some- 
times used  for  food.    The  fur  is  made  into  cloaks  and  muffs. 

Care  of  Young:  The  baby  squirrels  are  helpless  little  animals,  and 
the  father  and  mother  have  to  care  for  them. 

Interesting  Matter:  The  squirrel  has  a  wonderful  memory;  can 
always  remember  where  the  long-buried  food  is.    Squirrels  bark. 

The  name  "squirrel"  means  covering  or  shadowing  itself  with  its 
tail.  Tell  how  the  fact  of  hiding  seeds  and  nuts  in  the  ground  causes  the 
squirrel  to  be  a  good  agent  in  scattering  seeds  and  having  new  plants 
in  their  places. 

During  the  coldest  weather  remain  in  their  holes  in  the  trunks  of 
trees  for  days  at  a  time ;  make  the  nests  for  their  young  in  the  hollow 
trunks  of  trees.  The  squirrel's  industry  in  storing  his  food ;  his  sagacity 
in  knowing  how  much  to  store ;  his  memory ;  remembering  where  he  has 
stored  it.    Thickening  of  the  fur  in  autumn. 

Literature:  "The  Thrifty  Squirrels,"  in  'Tn  the  Child's  World"; 
"The  Squirrel's  Arithmetic,"  in  Lovejoy's  "Nature  in  Verse";  "The 
Squirrel  All  the  Year  Round,^'  Strong,  Part  I. 

Seeds  and  Seedlings. 

Always  have  the  parts  of  the  plants  observed;  the  roots,  stems, 
leaves.  Need  of  water  should  be  shown  by  demonstration  of  growing 
plants  in  the  classroom. 

When  water  is  not  supplied,  let  the  child  see  how  the  plants  wilt. 
Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  raise  plants  from  seeds  at  home.  Relate 
progress  in  class. 
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Flowering  Plants — Easter  Lily. 

Present  specimens  to  class.  Recognition  and  name.  Color:  white. 
Odor :  sweet. 

Interesting  matter:  The  Easter  lily  says,  "Be  pure,  be  white,  be 
clean."  Buds  of  Easter  lily,  light  green.  The  lily  came  from  a  bulb; 
the  bulb  was  in  the  earth.  It  was  brown  and  not  pleasing  to  look  at. 
Beautiful  plants  often  come  from  seeds  or  bulbs  that  are  not  so  pleasing 
to  the  eye. 

A  list  of  flowers  studied  should  be  kept  in  sight  of  pupils,  with  date 
of  first  appearance  in  classroom.  A  love  for  flowers  should  be  cultivated. 
The  importance  of  and  preservation  of  wild  flowers  should  be 
emphasized. 

First  Year — Second  Half — Grade  IB. 

FEBRUARY. 

The  same  subjects  as  outlined  for  Grade  lA. 

New  Matter:  Natural  phenomena.  Daily  observation  of  the  weather 
recorded  in  class  calendar. 

The  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  children  to  destroy  wild  flowers 
should  be  discouraged.  The  method  of  preserving  wild  flowers  should  be 
estimated. 

MARCH. 

Four-footed  animals,  opening  of  buds,  flowering  plants,  as  outlined 
for  First  Year,  First  Half,  Grade  lA. 

New  Matter :  For  the  work  in  Natural  Phenomena,  daily  observa- 
tion of  the  weather  is  to  be  recorded  in  class  calendar. 

The  list  of  flowers  studied  should  be  kept  in  sight,  with  date  of  first 
appearance  in  classroom. 

APRIL. 
A  Little  Talk  on  Calendar  Devices. 

Open  umbrellas  illustrate  rainy  days;  chalk  (white)  representing  snow- 
flakes  for  snowy  days ;  sunshiny  days,  fill  space  with  bright,  yellow  chalk ; 
calendar  is  put  on  the  blackboard  for  the  month.  Number  of  spaces  drawn 
to  represent  days  during  the  month;  each  morning,  space  filled  with  par- 
ticular device  chosen  to  tell  the  kind  of  day. 

The  next  article  will  give  the  work  for  May  and  June. 

FEBRUARY. 

5'our-footed  animals,  birds,  seeds,  seedlings,  opening  of  buds,  flower- 
ing plants,  the  same  as  outlined  for  lA  for  February.  A  list  of  flowers 
studied  should  be  kept  in  sight  of  pupils,  with  date  of  first  appearance 
in  classroom.    A  love  for  flowers  should  be  cultivated. 

New  Matter:  Natural  phenomena.  Daily  observation  of  the 
weather  recorded  in  class  calendar. 

The  Parrot. 
Recognition  and  name.    A  good  blackboard  illustration ;  a  good  pic- 
ture ;  better  still,  a  pet  parrot  brought  into  class. 
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Color :  Beautiful ;  green  and  red  the  most  prominent ;  occasional 
markings  of  yellow  and  at  times  blue ;  gray  plumage. 

Parts :   Large,  strong,  round  beaks ;  upper  part  rather  deeply  hollowed. 

Tongue.  Thick,  fleshy,  movable. 

Feet:  Really  become  hands;  toes  have  claws,  hooked  and  strong; 
two  toes  turned  forward,  and  two  backward. 

Covering:    Feathers. 

Food :  Fruits  of  the  palm,  banana,  guava  trees.  In  a  domestic  state 
they  eat  seeds,  grain,  bread  and  even  raw  or  cooked  meat;  love  to  pick 
bones;  eat  sugar. 

Feeding  Habits :  Parrots  may  be  seen  perched  upon  one  foot,  using 
the  other  to  bear  the  food  to  their  beaks,  and  retain  it  there  till  eaten. 

Movements:    Walk  with  difficulty;  perch;  climb  well. 

Sounds  or  Call :    Loud  cries. 

Interesting  Matter :  Parrots  are  the  favorites  of  the  human  family 
because  of  their  remarkable  talent  of  imitation.  They  retain  and  repeat 
words  wiiich  they  have  heard  by  chance,  or  sentences  which  they  have 
been  taught;  also  imitate  the  cries  of  different  animals  and  the  sounds 
of  musical  instruments.  Sociable  in  their  disposition.  In  summer  they 
love  to  plunge  and  splash  in  water.  They  drink  and  bathe  frequently. 
They  climb  in  a  peculiar  manner;  that  is,  with  slow  and  irregular  move- 
ments, helped  with  their  beak  and  feet. 

Opening  of  Buds — The  Lilac. 

Color :   Of  the  common  lilac,  the  flowers  are  white  or  violet. 

Protection  of  Buds :   Warm,  brown  scales,  to  keep  out  the  cold. 

Unfolding  of  Leaves :  Finally  scales  turn  into  leaves ;  leaves  harden 
to  protect  the  buds;  buds  begin  to  swell;  grow  larger  and  larger;  unfold; 
out  come  the  green  leaves. 

In  some  of  the  buds,  with  the  leaves,  flower  buds  come 

Buds  appear  in  this  manner :  on  one  side  of  the  twig  a  bud,  and 
just  opposite  this  bud  another  one  appears. 

The  lilac  has  two  buds  at  the, end  of  the  twig.  The  twig  on  which 
these  buds  appear  has  a  light,  brown  coat  outside ;  inside  the  brown  coat 
is  a  green  one ;  then  there  is  another  coat,  a  white  coat ;  inside  these  coats 
is  hard  wood ;  in  the  center,  soft  pith ;  spots  on  brown  coat;  through  these 
breathing  pores  the  twig  gets  air. 

Flowering  Plants — The  Willow. 

Branches  of  the  willow  tree  should  be  put  in  water  and  class  ob- 
servations should  be  made.  Different  ways  in  which  the  branches  grow 
on  trees :    drooping,  straight ;  the  drooping  is  the  weeping  willow. 

Buds :  Leaf  buds  and  flower  buds.  Pollen  can  be  shaken  from  some 
pussy  willow  buds;  others  have  no  pollen. 

The  bee  likes  to  call  upon  pussy  willow  on  account  of  the  odor,  the 
color,  the  pollen,  the  nectar.     Other  insects  also  call  upon  pussy  willow. 

Introduction  to  the  lesson  may  be  the  reading  of  the  poem,  "Pussy 
Willow." 
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Present  specimens  to  the  class  and  ask  for  recognition  and  name. 

Appearance  :  Brown  coat ;  use  of  this  coat.  What  has  Pussy  Willow 
been  doing.  Who  awakened  Pussy  Willow?  The  March  wind  loves  to 
awaken  Pussy  Willow.  Call  attention  to  throwing  ofif  of  brown  coat ;  in 
its  stead,  gray  hood ;  name  of  gray  hood  is  Pussy. 

From  classroom  specimen  of  twig,  call  attention  to  arrangement  of 
buds.  Encourage  observation  of  twigs  for  bursting  forth  of  Pussy 
Willow ;  use  term  "catkin."     In  poem  we  have 

"Then  we  little  pussies 
Into  catkins  grow." 

"Rock-a-bye,  baby,"  sang  Mr.  Wind  to  the  cradled  babies.  Back 
and  forth,  back  and  forth,  the  cradles  were  rocked  day  and  night. 

Jack  Frost  was  still  around,  so  the  babies  were  not  to  awaken;  if 
they  did,  perhaps  they  would  freeze.  All  the  winter  long  our  babies 
slept.    At  last  it  was  time  to  awaken. 

"Mother  Nature"  sent  her  March  winds  to  visit  our  cradled  babies ; 
the  sun  visited  them,  too ;  the  babies  grew  larger  and  larger,  stronger 
and  stronger.     They  peeped  from  their  brown  coats. 

"Mother  Nature"  tells  the  little  pussies  not  to  venture  out  till  they 
have  put  on  their  little  gray  hoods.  They  put  them  on  and  out  they 
come.    Then  we  have  the 


Dainty  pussy  willows. 
On  a  swaying  bough. 

Sang  a  while  to  springtime. 
Soft  and  low ; 

What  we  heard  them  telling 
In  the  splashing  rain, 
We  will  tell  to  you  again. 


Yes,  we  are  pussies, 

Though  we  never  purr ; 
See,  we  are  dressed 

In  softest  fur; 
Children  reach  to  gather  us 

With  loving  care. 

As  we  gently  sway  in  air. 
-Love joy's  "Nature  in  Verse. 


Song,  "Pretty  Pussies  by  the  Brook." — Hozdiston's  Song  Book. 
Lesson  on  Kindness  to  Animals  (to  be  read  to  the  pupils). 


If  Ever  I  See 

If  ever  I  see. 

On  bush  or  tree. 
Young  birds  in  their  pretty  nest, 

I  must  not  in  play 

Steal  the  birds  away, 
To  grieve  their  mother's  breast. 


My  mother,  I  know, 
Would  sorrow  so, 
Siiould   I   be   stolen   away 


So  I'll  speak  to  the  birds 
In  my  softest  words, 
Nor  hurt  them  in  my  play. 


And  when  they  can  fly 
In  the  bright,  blue  sky. 

They'll  warble  a  song  to  me; 
And  then,  if  I'm  sad. 
It  will  make  me  glad 

To  think  they  are  happy  and  free. 
— Lvdia  Maria  Child. 
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Conversation  for  the  First  Year— 1  A— IB. 

By  Amy  Kahn. 

In  the  syllabus  we  find  "that  the  subject  matter  of  the  language 
lessons  should  be  interesting  and  instructive.  Conversation  on  the 
topics  mentioned  under  nature  study;  on  simple  artistic  pictures;  on 
the  pupil's  playthings;  pets,  games,  outings,  occupations,  and  on  food, 
cleanliness,  manners,  etc. 

"The  teacher's  part  of  the  conversation  should  be  suggestive.  She 
should  lead  the  pupils  to  state  and  to  question,  rather  than  to  answer  in 
monosyllables. 

"The  stories  told  for  reproduction  should  be  simple  and  should  be 
models  in  structure  and  in  choice  of  words." 

Every  lesson  to  a  certain  extent  is  a  language  lesson.  Children 
should  be  led  to  talk  freely  about  that  which  they  have  seen  or  done. 

Let  us  take  conversation  on  the  topics  mentioned  under  nature 
study : — The  hen  and  chicks. 

Perhaps  we  may  recall  a  farmyard  visit.  There  the  child  has  been 
introduced  to  the  rooster,  the  hen  and  the  chicks. 

How  fluently  the  child  will  tell  his  experience  with  the  rooster. 
How  his  "cockadoodledoo"  awakened  him  in  the  morning.  How  gladly 
he  will  tell  what  he  knows  about  the  hen ;  how  he  has  watched  her  while 
feeding;  her  many  movements;  her  sounds  or  calls;  her  sitting  on  the 
eggs;  keeping  them  warm  beneath  her  soft  breast;  the  appearance  of 
the  little  chicks ;  no  feathers  at  first ;  a  covering  of  soft,  yellow  down ; 
chick's  similarity  to  parent  in  form ;  affection  of  hen  for  her  little  ones  has 
been  noticed. 

Lucky  country  child  who  gains  experience  from  actual  contact  with 
nature;  the  living  the  "out-door  life!"  Fortunate  city  child  who  has  the 
opportunity  to  go  to  the  country  in  the  summer !  How  eagerly  children 
relate  their  experiences ! 

Some  children  will  talk  freely  about  the  chick  whose  acquaintance 
they  made  in  the  kindergarten. 

It  is  impossible  to  expect  the  pupil  to  be  at  ease  to  feel  self  confi- 
dent, to  have  fluency  of  expression  unless  he  is  fully  interested  in  that 
which  he  is  to  relate,  has  something  he  is  eager  to  tell  and  is  full  of  his 
subject. 

It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  help  the  child  to  see  things,  to  try  to 
give  the  pupils  experience  and  to  make  them  feel  as  if  they  could  talk 
well  on  the  desired  subject. 

Now  we  may  wish  to  have  conversation  on  simple  artistic  pic- 
tures. Children  love  pictures.  Let  us  have  for  our  subject  Geoff roy's  "A 
Primary  School  in  Brittany." 

One  morning  this  picture  was  presented  to  a  class,  first  year,  first 
half,  Grade  lA. 

Conversation  was  encouraged.  The  children  were  at  liberty  to  say 
anything  they  wished  about  the  picture  presented. 
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The  teacher  then  began  her  questioning:  "Of  what  is  this  a  pic- 
ture? Does  it  seem  as  pleasant  as  our  schoolroom?  How  are  the  chil- 
dren dressed?  How  do  they  read  from  their  books?  Are  they  all  read- 
ing? What  are  they  doing?  What  are  the  two  little  girls  in  the  corner 
doing?  What  is  the  teacher  doing?  When  you  read,  does  the  teacher 
call  you  and  let  you  read  from  her  book?  Do  you  like  the  picture? 
Why  do  you  like  it?  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  name  of  this  picture, 
it  is  'Primary  School  in  Brittany.'  " 

Another  topic — "The  Pupils'  Playthings."  Can  a  child  be  interested 
to  talk  about  playthings  when  he  has  none  of  his  own;  has  perhaps 
never  experienced  the  pleasure  that  comes  from  a  plaything?  In  some 
way,  the  teacher  must  be  on  the  alert  to  find  out  what  the  pupil's  play- 
things are ;  how  they  handle  them ;  whether  they  find  more  pleasure  in 
playing  with  one  toy  or  another ;  why  there  is  a  great  amount  of  pleas- 
ure gained. 

Then  again  there  are  teachers  who  at  odd  times  make  use  of  play- 
things in  the  classroom.  Frequently  an  opportunity  presents  itself  when 
toys  may  wisely  be  brought  into  play.  When  the  child  has  had  his 
playtime  he  contentedly  converses  about  the  fine  time  he  had  with  the 
top,  the  scales,  the  balloon,  the  wooly,  wooly  sheep,  the  marbles,  other 
playthings  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  "Pets."  Again  the  teacher  must  be  con- 
versant what  the  pets  of  the  children  are.  What  cares  the  child  about 
a  talk  on  a  pet  when  he  has  never  had  a  pet?  Let  us  if  possible  have 
classroom  pets.  Why  not  a  pet  rabbit,  a  pet  canary,  a  pet  squirrel  or 
pet  gold  fish? 

How  eagerly  conversation  becomes  "live"  when  we  talk  of  our  pet 
rabbit,  our  pet  canary,  our  pet  squirrel  or  our  pet  gold  fish ! 

Have  we  not  watched  our  pets  many  a  time?  Have  we  not  noticed 
their  habits?  Have  we  not  heard  their  calls?  Have  we  considered  them 
as  belonging  to  our  class ;  our  pets  for  whom  we  care,  our  pets  whom 
we  love  and  our  pets  who  add  brightness  to  the  classroom  ? 

Now  we  come  to  games.  Ask  some  child  to  choose  a  game;  to 
tell  us  how  to  play  it ;  tell  him  we  are  going  to  play  the  game  he  wishes 
to  play.  Give  him  time  for  his  description.  See  that  he  gives  his  direc- 
tions clearly.  How  quickly  the  children  see  that  he  who  gives  direc- 
tions clearly  has  the  pleasure  to  see  his  game  well  played ;  while  he  who 
talks  without  thought  and  gives  directions  blunderingly  will  find  that 
his  game  is  a  failure. 

Outings :  Sometimes  teachers  do  take  their  classes  to  parks ;  there  may 
be  visits  to  the  zoological  gardens;  to  the  botanical;  there  may  be  nutting 
parties;  May  parties;  walks  to  certain  points  of  interest;  there  may 
be  plans  for  imaginary  outings. 

Have  the  place  chosen  to  visit;  what  will  be  necessary  to  take 
along;  how  the  place  may  be  reached;  when  to  start;  what  to  do  when 
destination  has  been  reached;  how  to  do  the  things  suggested;  conduct 
during  this  time;  then  the  homeward  trip. 
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Occupations:  Could  your  father,  John,  mend  this  desk  if  I  should 
ask  him?  He  is  a  carpenter?  Whose  father  could  make  a  key  for  my 
desk?  Is  he  a  locksmith?  What  does  your  father  do?  And  yours,  and 
yours  and  yours?  Is  business  good  now?  He  has  no  work?  What  is 
it  he  does?     What  would  you  like  to  do  when  you  are  older?     Why? 

Food:  An  introductory  lesson  asking  the  children  of  what  their 
breakfast  consisted.  Did  you  drink  coffee?  Did  you  drink  tea?  How 
glad  I  am  that  so  many  of  you  drink  milk.  How  many  children  are  glad 
when  the  bells  ring  at  noon?  What  do  you  like  for  lunch?  Why  do  you 
eat?  Do  you  think  it  is  only  because  you  are  hungry?  Would  you  not 
have  to  eat  if  you  did  not  become  hungry? 

Introduce  in  story  form  how  addition  in  size  and  weight  are  gained. 
Give  in  correct  form  the  statements  gleaned  and  the  children  will  read- 
ily learn  the  correct  ways  of  expressing  the  knowledge  gained.     As — 

We  need  food  to  build  up  the  body. 
We  need  food  to  keep  the  body  from  wearing  out. 
We  need  food  to  keep  the  body  warm. 
Proceed  along  these  lines,  using  for  a  reference  book — "Health  for 
Little  Folks,"  by  Mary  R.  Hunt. 

Cleanliness :     The  teacher  should  aim  to  lead  pupils  to  cultivate 
habits    of    cleanliness ;    care    for  health,  eyes,  ears,  mouth,  teeth  and  nose. 
Appeal  to  the  aesthetic  instinct  of  the  child.    In  this  way  he  will  be 
disgusted  by  filth,  by  anything  unclean. 

Manners 
"Conduct  at  home,  at  the  table,  on  the  street,  in  public  assemblies  and 
in  public  conveyances." — "Whole  Duty  of  Children." — Stevefuson. 
A   child   should   always   say  what's   true 
And  speak  when  he  is  spoken  to. 
And  behave  mannerly  at  table; 
At  least  as  far  as  he  is  able. 
Conduct  at  Home :     Duties  to  parents,  brothers,  sisters  and  play- 
mates; to  servants  and  other  employe;es ;  to  employers  and  all  in  author- 
ity; to  the  aged,  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate. 

Conduct  at  Home :  Trying  to  do  little  things  that  count  so  much ; 
making  mother's  duties  lighter;  glad  to  help  in  every  way  possible.  At 
the  table — not  to  eat  quickly;  to  wait  patiently  until  served;  not  to  ask 
for  things;  speak  when  spoken  to  as  the  little  verse  says. 

On  the  street,  in  public  assemblies  and  in  public  conveyances  to  act 
properly;  not  to  talk  loudly;  not  to  make  oneself  conspicuous  in  any 
way.  The  boy  should  rise  if  a  lady  should  enter  a  car ;  and  see  that  those 
older  than  he  are  seated.  To  behave  himself  so  that  every  one  will  be 
proud  of  the  little  gentleman. 

How  the  children  may  be  little  helpers  is  shown  in  the  poem  used 
at  some  other  time.  Here  we  have  it  once  more,  as  it  really  proves  so 
helpful;  a  help  to  papa;  a  help  to  mamma;  makes  the  child  feel  he  is  of 
use: 
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Little  HilLpeks. 

Planting-  the  corn  and  potatoes  Watching  iier  lest  she  should  fall; 

Helping-  to  scatter  the  seeds,  We  little  children  are  busy; 

Feeding  the  hens  and  the  chickens,  Oh,  there  is  work  for  us  all. 

Freeing  the  garden  from  weeds,  Helping  mamma. 
Driving  the  cows  to  the  pasttu'e, 

Feeding  the  horse  in  the  stall—  Work  makes  us  cheerful  and  happy, 

We  little  children  are  busy,  Make  us  both  active  and  strong; 

Sure  there  is  work  for  us  all.  Play  we  enjoy  all  the  better 

Helping  papa.  When  we  have  labored  so  long. 

Gladly  we  help  our  kind  parents, 

Sweeping  and  washing  the  dishes,  Quickly  we  come  to  their  call, 

Bringing  the  wood  from  the  shed,  Children  should  love  to  be  busy, — 

Ironing,  sewing,  and  knitting,  There  is  much  work  for  us  all, 

Helping  to  make  up  the  beds.  Helping  papa  and  mamma. 

Taking  good  care  of  the  baby,  — Selected. 

CONVERSATION. 
First  Year— First  Half — Grade  1A. 
February,  March,  April. 
^       Topics  mentioned  for  the  month  under  nature  study:     Our  country, 
our  flag,  our  heroes,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Washington's  Birthday;  patriot- 
ism, St.  Valentine's  Day,  birds,  mating  of  birds,  pigeons,  where  the  birds 
are,  when  they  will  return.     Current  events.    A  talk  on  a  simple,  artistic 
picture,  on  a  plaything,  a  pet,  a  game,  an  outing,  occupations,  food,  clean- 
liness, manners. 

Reading  to  the  Pupils :  Stories  of  Washington's  childhood,  youth, 
manhood;  Lincoln's  childhood,  youth,  manhood;  St.  Valentine's  Day. 

Reference  W'^ork:  Irving's  "Life  of  Washington,"  Johonnot's 
"Stories  of  Our  Country" ;  "The  Story  Hour,"  K.  D.  Wiggin ;  "The  Story 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  Scudder's  "George  Washington." 

On  St.  Valentine's  Day  how  nicely  we  can  teach  the  children  to 
put  a  loving  message  in  their  valentines.  Then  we  may  tell  in  story 
form  or  read  the  story  of  the  good  St.  Valentine — the  kind  old  man  who 
loved  his  fellow  men ;  his  messages  of  love  to  the  sick  and  the  helpless. 
Our  valentines  should  be  expressions  of  love  and  good  will.  During  the 
period  allotted  to  "Construction,"  why  not  make  pretty  valentines  and  send 
them  on  their  way,  with  expressions  of  love  and  good  will. 

Valentine  Literature :  "In  the  Child's  World,"  Poulsson,  and  "The 
Holiday  Book,"  by  Poulsson. 

"First  in  war,  first  in  peace. 
First   in   the   hearts   of   his   countrymen." 

Memorizing  Prose  and  Poetry:  George  Washington  was  our  first 
President.  George  Washington  was  the  "Father  of  his  Country." 
George  Washington  was  "First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  first  in  the  hearts 
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of  his   countrymen."     We  give    our    heads,    our    hearts    and    our    hands 
to  our  country.     One. country,  one  language,  one  flag. 

Why    not    teacli    the    httle    song    in     connection    with    talks    on 
patriotism — 

I  know  three  little  sisters, 

I  think  you  know  them,  too ; 
For  one  is  red  and  one  is  white. 
And  the  other  one  is  blue. 


Then  too — 


There    are    many    flags    in    many  Then  hurrah  for  the  flag,  our  na- 

lands,  tion's  flag. 

There  are  flags  of  every  hue,  Its  stripes  and  white  stars,  too, 

But  there  is  no  flag,  however  grand  For  there  is  no  flag,  however  grand 

Like  our  own  "Red,  White  and  Like    our    own    red,    white    and 

Blue."  blue. 

I  love  the  name  of  Washington, 

I  love  my  country,  too, 
I  love  the  flag,  the  dear  old  flag. 

Of  red,  and  white  and  blue. 

For  the  Lincoln  Birthday  week,  why  not  speak  of  Lincoln's  child- 
hood, his  youth,  his  manhood,  his  struggles,  his  bravery,  his  Presidency? 
Tell  those  stories  that  typify  his  honesty,  his  kindness,  his  goodness,  his 
manliness,  his  fighting  for  what  in  his  mind  was  the  right.  Have  a 
little  talk  on  the  new  cent — the  Lincoln  cent. 

Ethical  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  characters  of  Lincoln  and 
Washington.  What  it  means  to  be  a  hero !  What  it  means  to  conquer 
obstacles.  What  it  means  to  live  for  others;  to  live  for  one's  country; 
ready  to  give  one's  life  for  one's  country. 

The  Study  of  a  Poem — "Boats  Sail  on  the  River." 

Boats  sail  on  the  rivers.  But  the  bow  that  bridges  heaven 

And  ships  sail  on  the  seas.  And  overtops  the  trees 

But  clouds  that  sail  across  the  sky  And   builds   a   road   from   earth   to 

Are  prettier  far  than  these.  sky 

There  are  bridges  on  the  rivers  Is  prettier  far  than  these. 

As  pretty  as  you  please,  — Rossetti. 

(As  a  Lesson  for  Conversation.) 

Read  the  poem  to  the  children  in  its  entirety.  Then  begin  the  talk 
about  the  poem.  What  is  spoken  of  in  the  first  line?  In  the  second 
line?     In  the  third  line? 

Where  do  boats  sail?  WHiere  do  ships  sail?  Where  do  clouds  sail? 
What  is  said  about  boats?  What  about  ships?  What  about  clouds? 
Let  us  see  what  we  know  about  clouds.  Do  you  think  clouds  are  pret- 
tier than  the  boats  that  sail  on  the  rivers?  Are  they  prettier  than  the 
ships  that  sail  on  the  seas? 

Have  you  ever  crossed  a  bridge?     Where  was  the  bridge?    Where 
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are  these  bridges?  Are  they  pretty?  Have  you  ever  seen  a  rainbow? 
Was  it  a  pretty  one?  What  about  that  bow?  What  does  it  bridge? 
What  does  it  overtop  ?  What  does  it  build  ?  Is  it  as  pretty  as  the  bridges 
on  the  river? 

Reread  the  poem  as  a  whole  and  then  have  it  studied  till  the  child 
can  recite  it  well. 

Lines  to  be  used  for  prose  work  may  be  culled  from  the  preceding 
poem  as 

Boats  sail  on  the  rivers. 
Ships  sail  on  the  seas. 
Clouds  sail  across  the  sky. 
There  are  bridges  on  the  rivers. 
There  is  a  bow  that  bridges  heaven. 

Oral  reproduction  should  be  based  on  the  stories  told  or  read  to  the 
children. 

"Little  George  Washington,"  "Great  George  Washington,"  from  Wig- 
gin's  "Story  Hour" ;  "George  Washington's  Stories  for  Youngest  Readers," 
by  Davis ;  "Washington's  Birthday,"  Margaret  Sangster ;  "Our  Washington." 

MARCH — Hours  with  Nature. 

The  new  month,  its  name,  its  characteristics;  the  sun,  how  the  sun 
melts  the  snow.  Winds,  kind  of  winds,  names,  direction  of,  what  the 
winds  bring;  birds,  twigs,  a  twig  party,  the  spring  season,  months  com- 
prising the  same,  characteristics  of  spring,  observations  in  regard  to 
plant  life,  in  regard  to  the  other  topics  following  along  lines  given  for 
February  work..  Choose  the  picture  to  be  studied,  the  playthings  to  re- 
ceive attention,  the  pet,  the  game.  Hbve  the  conversation  planned  care- 
fully.    Make  a  list  of  the  "particular  talks"  to  be  given. 

Introduce  Robert  Fulton  to  the  children.  This  is  without  doubt  a 
subject  to  interest  them.  The  Hudson  Fulton  celebration.  Nearly 
every  child  has  taken  part  in  some  way.  Several  have  witnessed  the 
parades,  many  have  seen  the  pictures  on  exhibition;  each  one  will  have 
something  to  tell ! 

Germination  Talks — Seeds. 

Seeds  may  be  planted  in  difiCerent  ways.  Illustrate  seed  planting  in 
the  classroom.  Some  seeds  may  be  planted  in  a  box  of  moist  sawdust. 
Some  may  be  planted  on  cotton  floating  in  a  glass  of  water;  some 
between  blotters;  some  in  sponges.  The  various  ways  illustrate  the 
growth  of  the  root  with  fine  hairs  for  absorbing  the  water  the  plant 
needs;  then  again  seeds  sown  in  pots  of  soil  will  show  the  manner  of 
growth  above  ground. 

Needs  of  the  sleeping  plant — protection  of  the  germ  in  the  seed — 
how  life  in  the  seed  is  awakened;  food  while  growing;  how  food  was 
placed  there. 
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A  talk  on  the  farmer  sowing  his  seed  may  be  introduced  and  the 
song,  "The  Farmer,"  taught. 

1.  Would  you  know  how  does  the  farmer 

Plough  his  field  in  the  spring? 

2.  \\'ould  you  know  how  does  the  farmer 

Sow  his  barley  and  wheat? 

3.  Would  you  know  how  does  the  farmer 

Thresh  his  barley  and  wheat? 

4.  Would  you  know  how  does  the  farmer 

Sift  his  barley  and  wheat? 

To  be  found  in  Walker  and  Jenk's  "Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones." 

Oral  reproduction  should  be  based  on  the  stories  told  or  read  to  the 
pupils. 

"The  Sleeping  Apple,"  Poulsson's  "In  the  Child's  World";  "The 
Meeting  of  the  Winds,"  in  the  same  book;  "The  North  Wind  and  the 
Sun,"  by  Aesop;  Stevenson's  "Wind,"  for  picture  stories;  "The  Honest 
Woodman,"  Pouls^-on;  parts  of  "The  Birds  of  Killingworth" ;  "Coming 
and  Going" ;  Beecher's  "Norward." 

Memorizing  Prose  and  Poetry. 

Prose  lines  :  I  love  the  trees,  the  birds  and  flowers.  Springtime  fair 
is  on  her  way.  The  wind  rocks  the  cradle.  Work  makes  us  cheerful  and 
happy.  There  is  much  work  for  us  all.  The  wind  turns  the  windmills. 
The  north  wind  brings  the  snow.  The  east  wind  brings  the  rain.  The 
south  wind  melts  the  snow.     The  west  wind  brings  the  flowers. 

These  lines  are  gleaned  from  the  selections  that  have  been  taught  with 
the  wind  lessons. 

Read  Stevenson's  "The  Wind." 

Ethical  lessons  may  be  based  upon : 

"It  isn't  the  number  of  joys  we  have, 

That  makes  us  happy  and  gay, 
But  the  number  we  share  with  our  little  friends ; 

Ah,  that  is  the  secret,  they  say." 

APRIL. 

Conversation:  The  new  month;  characteristics;  rain,  sun,  shower,  rain- 
bow, moon,  stars,  Easter,  Easter  egg  rolling,  the  Easter  hare;  new  life,  new 
joy  to  everything;  caterpillar,  cocoon,  butterfly;  germination  continued; 
dew  ;  insects ;  shadows. 

Oral  reproduction  may  be  based  on  the  stories  told  or  read  to  the  pupils. 
"Aqua,  the  Water  Baby."  in  "Story  Hour,"  by  K.  D.  Wiggin  ;  "Stony  and 
Rocky,"  "In  the  Child's  World."  Poulsson  ;  "The  Drop  of  Water."  Ander- 
sen ;  Rainbow  Stories,  as  "Iris" ;  Stevenson's  "The  Rain  Is  Raining  All 
Around";  explanation  of  "The  Light  Bird,"  Froebel ;  "The  Sun,"  Cooke's 
"Nature  Myths  and  Stories";  "The  Sunshine  Stories,"  Andersen.  From 
"Songs  for  Little  Children,"  by  Eleanor  Smith,  songs  that  may  be  taught 
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as  such  and  then,  too,  used  for  conversation,  are :  "Sunshine,"  "Good  Morn- 
ing, Merry  Sunshine,"  "I  Have  a  Little  Shadow." 

Moon  stories :  "The  German  Story,"  in  Fiske's  "Myths  and  Myth 
]\Iakers";  "The  Indian  Story,"  Clodd;  "Jack  and  Jill,"  or  "The  Iceland 
Story,"  and  "The  Man  in  the  Moon,"  also  in  Fiske's  "Myths  and  Songs"; 
"Children  in  the  Moon,"  Eliot's  "Poetry  for  Children,"  and  Whittier's 
"Child  Life." 

Memorizing  Prose  and  Poetry :  April  brings  us  many  flowers.  Listen 
to  the  April  rain.     The  happy  robins  sing. 

Poetry :  Rossetti's  "Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind  ?" 

Ethical  Lessons:   Deeds  of  kindness,  in  story  form. 

First  Year — Second  Half — Grade  IB. 

Months — Fehniary,  March  and  April. 

FEBRUARY. 

As  in  the  preceding  grade,  the  subject  matter  of  the  lessons  should  be 
interesting  and  instructive. 

The  correct  forms  of  a  few  of  the  incorrect  expressions  should  be  made 
the  bases  of  oral  drills. 

Topics :  Seasons  of  the  year ;  the  new  month,  its  characteristics,  longer 
days ;  topics  mentioned  under  nature  study ;  Lincoln ;  Washington ;  our 
country ;  our  flag ;  our  heroes ;  our  soldiers  ;  patriotism  ;  the  Hudson-Fulton 
celebration;  Lincoln  "cent";  St.  Valentine. 

Oral  reproduction  should  be  based  on  the  stories  told  or  read  to  the 
pupils.    For  reference  work  see  works  mentioned  for  the  lA  Grade. 

The  "Rules  of  Conduct  Diary,"  etc.,  referring  to  Washington,  may  be 
found  in  Riverside  Literature,  Series  No.  24. 

Ethical  Lesson :    The  first  great  law  is  to  obey. 

Memorizing  Prose  and  Poetry :  Prose  lines  are :  I  shall  always  try 
to  do  the  right.  Always  speak  kindly  whatever  you  do.  Flurrah  for  the 
soldiers,  Hlirrah  for  the  sailors.  Hurrah  for  "the  red,  white  and  blue." 
Well  begiui  is  half  done. 

At  the  approach  of  Washington's  Birthday  we  tell  those  stories  of  his 
childhood,  his  youth,  his  manhood,  which  will  reveal  to  the  child  his  strong 
character.  Washington's  love  for  his  country ;  his  daring  deeds  of  valor, 
courage  and  patriotism ;  his  justice  in  all  things ;  how  he  gave  up  his  desire 
to  become  a  sailor — this  shows  his  love  for  his  mother ;  his  work  as  sur- 
veyor ;  his  bravery  in  going  into  the  forests  alone ;  no  fear  to  undertake  to 
to  do  things ;  the  things  he  did,  he  always  did  well ;  why  he  was  chosen  to 
be  a  general ;  his  generalship ;  how  he  won  the  love  and  the  confidence,  not 
only  of  the  soldiers,  but  of  the  people. 

When  the  people  wished  a  President,  towards  whom  did  they  look? 
Why  did  they  think  of  Washington?  What  were  the  traits  that  fitted  him 
for  the  position  ?  How  is  he  known  ?  Wliy  is  he  known  as  "The  Father  of 
His  Country"? 

MARCH. 

The  new  month ;  characteristics ;  number  of  days ;  new  season ;  names 
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of  months  comprising  the  season;  weather  vane;  buds;  class  observation 
of  same;  winds;  kinds  of;  direction  of;  gathering  of  buds  on  branches.  If 
practicable  allow  child  to  give  care  to  particular  branch  and  talk  freely  about 
how  he  gives  care.  Allow  a  branch  to  take  root  in  the  classroom.  Appear- 
ance of  robin  again ;  birds  returning ;  nests ;  tall  trees ;  bare  branches ;  sap. 

Oral  reproduction  may  be  based  on  stories  told  or  read  to  the  pupils. 
"The  North  Wind  at  Play,"  Poulsson;  "Spring  and  Her  Helpers,"  Poulsson. 
Favorite  gem : 

The  wind  blows  east, 

The  wind  blows  west; 

The  blue  eggs  in  the  robin's  nest 

Will  soon  have  beak  and  wings  and  breast, 

And  flutter  and  fly  away. 

Memorizing  Prose  and  Poetry :  Prose  lines  are :  March  is  here.  The 
north  wind  doth  blow.  The  Springtime  is  waking.  The  sap  has  begun 
to  flow.     I  know  the  song  that  the  blue  bird  is  singing. 

Ethical  Lessons  may  be  based  on : 

"Beautiful  hands  are  those  that  do 
Work  that  is  earnest,  brave  and  true, 
Moment  by  moment,  the  long  day  through." 

How  many  of  us  can  say 
We  do  all  the  good  we  can, 
To  all  the  people  we  can, 
In  all  the  ways  that  we  can? 

Fable,  "The  Dog  and  the  Kitten,"  illustrating  "A  friend  in  need  is  a 
friend  indeed." 

APRIL. 

Conversation :  New  month ;  name ;  number  of  days ;  characteristics  of ; 
rain,  sun,  sunshine,  rainbow ;  Easter ;  April  showers  bring  May  flowers ; 
trees;  flowers;  twigs;  buds;  caterpillar;  cocoon;  butterfly;  lightning; 
thunder;  Benjamin  Franklin;  topics  mentioned  under  nature  study;  shadow 
stories  ;  moon  stories ;  germination  continued ;  trees.    Study  of  "Hiawatha." 

Reading  to  the  pupils  may  include  "Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,"  "The 
Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat." 

Oral  reproduction  based  on  stories  told  or  read  to  the  pupils. 

Selections  from  Whittier's  "Child  Life,"  Andersen's  "Sunshine  Stories," 
"Peep,  Star !  Star,  Peep  !"  by  Wiltse ;  "Star  Dollars,"  Grimm ;  "Lady  Moon," 
from  Whittier's  "Child  Life" ;  "The  Indian  Story,"  from  Longfellow's  "Hia- 
watha";  Rainbow  Story,  "The  Pot  of  Gold";  "The  Four  Winds,"  from 
"Hiawatha"  ;  "The  Bluebird  and  the  Brown  Thrush,"  from  Whittier's  "Child 
Life." 

Memorizing  Prose  and  Poetry. 

Prose :  April  is  here.  Try  in  all  you  say  or  do.  God  bless  our  home. 
Be  loving  and  others  will  love  you.     Little  children  love  one  another. 
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Dramatization— 2  A . 

Ry  Mary  A.  McHugh. 
The  Fox  and  the  Grapes. 

A  bunch  of  grapes  tied  up  over  the  doorway  will  make  this  very  realistic ; 
or  a  picture  will  do.  If  neither  is  procurable,  the  imagination  must  supply 
the  deficiency. 

Let  the  child  who  is  to  play  the  fox  walk  along  and  look  up  hungrily, 
saying,  "What  beautiful  grapes!  I  wish  I  had  some!"  Let  him  jump  up 
and  try  to  reach  them.  Then  again.  The  third  time  he  must  fall  over  on 
the  floor.  He  then  gets  up,  rubbing  his  head,  and,  walking  away,  says,, 
with  a  look  of  disgust,  "Those  grapes  are  sour." 

The    Milkmaid. 

A  girl  with  a  pail  or  basket  on  her  head  comes  in  humming.  Stands 
soliloquizing: 

"I  have  eight  quarts  of  milk  in  this  pail.  When  I  sell  it  I  will  get  money 
enough  for  fifty  eggs.  From  fifty  eggs  I  can  safely  say  that  forty  chickens 
will  be  hatched.  The  chickens  will  be  big  enough  to  take  to  market  at 
Christmas,  and  they  will  bring  a  good  price  then.  They  will  come  to  five 
dollars,  at  least,  and  with  that  I  will  buy  a  handsome  new  dress.  I  think 
I  will  buy  a  green  one;  yes,  that's  what  Fll  do.  Then  I  will  wear  it  to 
church,  and  all  the  people  will  stare  at  me.  But  I  won't  look  at  any  of  them ; 
no,  not  I!  (tossing  her  head  proudly).  The  pail  topples  over,  and  falls  to 
the  ground. 

She  looks  horrified  for  a  minute^  and  then,  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands,  weeps. 

"Now  I  can't  buy  any  fifty  eggs,  and  I  won't  sell  any  chickens,  and  I 
can't  buy  my  pretty  green  dress.    Fm  sorry  now  I  was  so  proud." 

The  Fox  in  the  Well. 

One  hoy  crouching  on  the  floor  down  behind  the  high-chair  zvill  represent 
the  fox;  another,  kneeling  on  the  chair  and  looking  over  the  back,  the  wolf. 

The  Wolf — Who  is  down  there  ? 

The  Fox^Dear  Wolf,  it  is  I,  and  I  am  so  glad  that  you  have  come.  You 
will  help  me  out,  I  am  sure. 

The  Wolf — Poor  little  Foxie !  How  did  you  get  down  there?  How 
long  have  you  been  there?  It  must  be  very  damp  so  deep  down  in  a  well 
like  that.  I  do  pity  you  with  all  my  heart.  You  might  catch  cold  in  such  a 
place,  and  how  sad  it  would  be  if  you  were  to  die ! 

The  Fox — Oh,  Wolf!  Wolf!  This  is  no  time  to  talk.  Help  me  out 
quickly,  and  pity  me  afterwards. 

The  Dog  in  the  Manger. 

Those  children  who  have  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  stable  will  find  it 
difficult  to  imagine  a  manger.  Explain  that  it  means  a  box  fastened  to  the 
wall,  out  of  which  the  horse  eats. 

A  boy  seated  in  a  box  of  straw  zvill  represent  the  dog  in  the  manger; 
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two  Other  boys,  crawling  on  Jmnds  and  knees,  the  oxen.  The  oxen  draw 
near  and  attempt  to  eat  the  strazv,  but  the  dog  prevents  them  by  barking. 

Dog — Bow-wow  !    Get  away ! 

Ox — Why  don't  you  eat  some  of  it  yourself? 

Dog — I  can't.    Bow-wow  !     Bow-wow  ! 

Ox — What  a  selfish  fellow  you  are!  You  can't  eat  the  hay  yourself, 
and  you  won't  let  us  have  it. 

The  Honest  Woodman. 

Characters  :   The  Honest  Woodman ;  a  Fairy ;  the  Dishonest  Neighbor. 

Scene:  A  boy  chopping  a  tree  by  the  river.  Designate  a  certain  part  of 
the  room  as  the  river,  and  a  pillar  or  even  a  chair  as  the  tree.  After  the  boy 
lias  chopped  for  a  little  zvhile,  his  ax  slips  and  falls  into  the  water. 

Woodman — Oh,  I  have  lost  my  ax !  What  shall  I  do  ?  With  it  I  could 
barely  earn  my  living;  without  it  we  shall  starve.     {Enter  Fairy.) 

Fairy — What  is  the  trouble,  my  good  friend? 

Woodman — I  have  lost  my  ax;  my  ax  I  valued  as  a  brother.  Where 
can  I  get  another? 

Fairy — Do  not  mourn,  my  good  friend ;  I  will  try  to  help  you.  {Dives 
do7un  into  the  water  [behind  a  desk]  and  brings  up  an  ax  of  gold  [paste- 
board covered  with  gilt  paper] ).    Is  this  your  ax? 

Woodman — No,  it  is  not  mine ;  that  ax  would  buy  mine  a  thousand 
times  over,  but  it  is  not  mine ;  it  is  not  mine.  {Fairy  dives  again;  brings  up 
en  ax  of  silver.) 

Fairy — Is  this  your  ax? 

Woodman — No,  it  is  not  my  ax,  and  yet  it  is  worth  much  more  than 
mine.     {Fairy  dives  for  the  third  time,  and  brings  tip  the  zuoodmon's  ax.) 

Woodman — Ah,  that  is  my  ax !    that  is  my  ax ! 

Fairy — Yes,  this  is  the  honest  ax  with  which  you  earn  the  bread  to  feed 
your  hungry  children.  Because  you  would  not  lie,  the  silver  ax  and  the  gold 
one  shall  both  be  yours. 

Woodman — Thank  you,  dear  fairy;  my  wife  and  little  one  will  be  very 
happy.     {Fairy  departs.      Woodman  trudges  along;  meets  a  neighbor.) 

Neighbor — Where  did  you  get  those  fine  axes  ? 

Woodman — From  the  Water  Fairy. 

Neighbor — How  did  that  happen? 

Woodman — I  was  chopping  wood  near  the  river,  when  my  ax  slipped 
into  the  water.  The  Water  Fairy  brought  up  first  a  gold  ax  and  next  a 
silver  one,  asking  whether  they  were  mine.  I  said  no.  At  last  she  brought 
up  my  own  ax.    She  gave  me  the  three  axes,  because  I  told  the  truth. 

Neighbor — I  think  I  will  go  to  the  river  and  try  my  luck.  {Brings  his 
ax  and  begins  to  chop.     The  ax  slips  into  the  water.) 

Neighbor — Oh,  I  have  lost  my  ax !  I  have  lost  my  ax !  {Fairy  appears; 
dives  beneath  the  water;  brings  np  a  gold  ax.) 

Fairy — Is  this  5-our  ax  ? 

Neighbor — ^Yes,  that  is  my  ax. 

Fairy — No,  it  is  not  your  ax,  it  is  mine.    I  shall  take  it  away  with  me. 
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Now  go  and  get  yonr  own   yourself.     (Fairy  disappears.     Neighbor  trudges 
home  dejectedly,  head  down.) 

MOTHER  GOOSE  PANTOMIME. 
Characters  :    Little  Boy  Blue,  Little  Jack  Horner,  Little  Miss  Muffet, 
Jack  and  Jill,  Old  King  Cole,  Humpty  Dumpty,  Mistress  Mary,  Old  Mother 
Hubbard,  Little  Bo-peep. 

Let  certain  children  act  the  characters,  while  the  class  recites  or  sings 
the  rhymes. 

Little  Boy  Blue. 

For  the  classroom  anything  will  do  for  the  haystack ;  a  pile  of  coats 
or  even  the  teacher's  desk,  by  simply  saying,  "This  is  the  hawstack."     Let 
Little  Boy  Blue  sit  on  the  floor  leaning  against  the  haystack,  eyes  closed. 
Choose  a  boy  with  a  blue  suit,  or  even  a  blue  blouse. 
Then  let  the  children  sing  or  recite : 

Little  Boy  Blue,  come  blow  your  horn. 
The  sheep  in  the  meadow,  the  cows  in  the  corn ; 
Where's  the  little  boy  that  minds  the  sheep  ? 
I^'s  under  the  haystack  fast  asleep. 

Little  Jack  Horner. 
Next  choose  Jack  Horner;  give  him  a  large  circle  of  pasteboard  for  a 
pie.     Seat  him  on  a  low  stool  or  on  the  floor  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 
At  the  proper  moment  let  him  pretend  to  take  a  raisin  out  of  his  pie  and 
hold  it  up.    Recitation : 

Little  Jack  Horner  sat  in  a  corner 

Eating  a  Christmas  pie ; 
He  put  in  his  thumb  and  pulled  out  a  plum. 
And  said,  "What  a  good  boy  am  I !" 

Little  Miss  Muffet, 

Let  a  little  girl  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  platform  with  a  bowl  in  her  lap 
and  a  spoon  in  her  hand ;  let  her  pretend  to  eat  out  of  the  bowl.  When  the 
supposed  spider  comes  near  she  should  jump  up  and  move  away,  looking 
frightened.    Class  recites : 

Little  Miss  Muffet  sat  on  a  tuffet, 

Eating  of  curds  and  whey ; 
There  came  a  big  spider,  who  sat  down  beside  her. 
And  frightened  Miss  Muffet  away. 

Jack  and  Jill. 
Let  a  boy  and  a  girl  carry  a  pail  between  them,  lifting  their  'feet  with 
ostentatious  difficulty,  to  represent  the  climbing  of  a  hill.  All  of  a  sudden 
Jack  must  stumble  and  fall,  letting  go  his  side  of  the  pail.  Then  let  Jill 
tumble,  too,  and  let  the  pail  roll  away.  In  a  minute  Jill  gets  up  and,  going 
over  to  Jack,  whO'  sits  up  rubbing  his  head,  helps  him  to  his  feet,  then  leads 
him  away.     Class  recites : 
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Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill 

To  fetch  a  pail  of  water; 
Jack  fell   down   and   broke   his   crown, 
And  Jill  came  tumbling  after. 
Old  King  Cole. 
Let  one  boy   sit  in  the  teacher's  high-chair,   with   a   paper   crown  on 
his  head.     When  the  children  have  arrived  at  "And  a  merry  old  soul  was 
he,"  the  door  should  open  and  a  boy  enter  holding  aloft  a  pipe,  followed  by 
another  carrying  a  tray  with  a  bowl  on  it,  followed  by  three  others  playing 
imaginary  violins.     The  first  servitor  should  hand  the  pipe  to  the  king,  and 
step  to  one  side ;  the  king  puts  the  pipe  in  his  mouth.    The  second  one  places 
the  tray  on  the  king's  lap,  and  steps  alongside  of  the  first  servitor.     The 
three  fiddlers  then  step   in   front  of  the  king,   and,  bowing  low,   continue 
playing.     The  class  could  recite  the  poem  more  than  once,  if  desired,  while 
the  playing  goes  on.    Class  recites  : 

Old  King  Cole 

Was  a  merry  old  soul,  etc. 

HUMPTY   DUMPTY. 

Let  a  boy  sit  on  as  high  a  place  as  possible,  and  tumble  off  lightly  at 
the  appropriate  time,  huddling  in  a  heap  on  the  floor.     Recitation : 
Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  a  wall, 
Humpty  Dumpty  had  a  great  fall ; 
All  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men 
Couldn't  put  Humpty  together  again. 

Tell  the  children  that  Humpty  Dumpty  really  means  an  egg. 

Mistress  Mary. 
Let  a  tall  girl  enter,  followed  by  a  dozen  smaller  ones,  half  of  them 
carrying  bells  and  the  other  half  shells.    Let  them  range  themselves  against 
the  wall.  Mistress  Mary  at  one  end  directing  them  by  gesture.    Let  the  class 
recite : 

Mistress  Mary,  quite  contrary. 
How  does  your  garden  grow? 
With  silver  bells. 
And  cockle  shells. 
And  pretty  maids  all  in  a  row. 
At  "silver  bells,"  let  the  bells  ring;  at  "cockle  shells,"  hold  up  the  shells; 
at  "pretty  maids  all  in  a  row,"  let  the  smaller  girls  bow  politely. 

Old  Mother  Hubbard. 
Two  characters :    Old  Mother  Hubbard  and  the  dog.     A  tall  girl  for 
Old  Mother  Hubbard  ;  a  small,  lively  boy  to  represent  the  dog.    Class  recites  : 

Old  Mother  Hubbard 

Went  to  the  cupboard 
To  get  her  poor  dog  a  bone; 

But  when  she  came  there, 

The  cupboard  was  bare, 
And  so  the  poor  dog  had  none. 
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During  this  recitation,  Old  Mother  Hubbard  opens  a  door  and  points 
to  the  closet  within.  The  dog  looks  at  the  bare  cupboard,  and  turns  away 
dejectedly,  with  his  head  down. 

She  went  to  the  baker's 

To  buy  him  some  bread, 
But  when  she  came  back 
The  poor  dog  was  dead. 

At  the  first  line,  Mother  Hubbard  goes  out.  While  she  is  away,  the  dog 
sinks  lower  and  lower,  until  finally  he  lies  on  the  floor,  dead.  Just  then 
Mother  Hubbard  returns. 

She  went  to  the  joiner's 

To  buy  him  a  coffin. 
But  when  she  came  back 
The  poor  dog   was  laughing. 

When  Mother  Hubbard  sees  the  dog  lying  dead  she  goes  out  again  and 
comes  in  carrying  a  box,  but  by  this  time  the  dog  is  up  again  and  jumping 
around  laughing. 

She  took  a  clean  dish 

To  get  him  some  tripe, 
But  when  she  came  back 
He  was  smoking  his  pipe. 

Mother  Hubbard  goes  oiit,  carrying  something  that  resembles  a  dish. 
When  she  returns,  with  something  on  it,  the  dog  has  a  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

She  went  to  the  hatter's 

To  buy  him  a  hat. 
But  when  she  came  back 

He  was  feeding  the  cat. 

Mother  Hubbard  goes  out  again,  and  when  she  comes  back  the  dog  is 
feeding  the  cat.    Let  him  stoop  down  and  pretend. 

She  went  to  the  barber's 

To  buy  him  a  wig, 
But  when  she  came  back 
He  was  dancing  a  jig. 

Mother  Hubbard  goes  out,  and  when  she  comes  back  this  time  she  finds 
the  dog  dancing  a  jig. 

She  went  to  the  tailor's 

To  buy  him  a  coat, 
But  when  she  came  back 
He  was  riding  a  goat. 
When  Mother  Hubbard  returns  the  dog  is  sitting  astride  of  a  chair. 

She  went  to   a  cobbler's 

To  buy  him  some  shoes. 
But  when  she  came  back 
He  was  reading  the  news. 
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This  time,  on  her  return,  he  is  reading  the  newspaper. 

The  dame  made  a  curtsy, 

The  dog  made  a  bow; 
The  dame  said,  "Your  servant"; 

The  dog  said,  "Bow-wow  !" 

Teach  Mother  Hubbard  how  to  make  a  curtsy,  and  the  "dog"  how  to 
make  a  bow.    At  the  aforesaid  speeches,  let  both  simply  bow  again. 

It  would  be  very  effective  and  realistic,  though  not  absolutely  necessary, 
if  Mother  Hubbard  could  produce,  on  each  return,  the  article  mentioned  in 
the  stanza. 

Little  Bo-peep. 

Let  Little  Bo-peep  march  in  slowly,  holding  her  crook  in  her  hand,  and 
looking  about  her,  as  if  searching  for  something.    Let  the  class  recite  or  sing : 

Little  Bo-peep  has  lost  her  sheep, 

And  can't  tell  where  to  find  them ; 
Leave  them  alone,  and  they'll  come  home. 

And  brine:  their  tails  behind  them. 


Little .  Bo-peep  fell  fast  asleep, 

And  dreamed  she  heard  them  bleatim 
But  when  she  awoke,  she  found  it  a  joke. 
For  still  they  all  were  fleeting. 
During  the  recitation  of  this  stanza  Bo-peep  sits  down  in  a  chair  and 
falls  asleep;  later  she  wakes  up  and  goes  searching  for  her  sheep. 
Then  up  she  took  her  little  crook. 

Determined  for  to  find  them ; 
She  found  them  indeed,  but  it  made  her  heart  bleed, 
For  they'd  left  their  tails  behind  them. 
Comes  back  from  her  search,  weeping.     Let  the  class  repeat  the  last 
stanza  while  Bo-peep  departs. 

After  the  rhymes  have  become  thoroughly  familiar  to  the  children,  it 
might  be  well  for  one  class  in  a  grade  to  give  the  pantomime  to  another,  the 
class  visited  reciting  the  rhymes.  No  word  is  spoken  during  the  pantomime, 
until,  at  the  end,  Mother  Goose  enters,  followed  by  all  her  children.  Mother 
Goose  recites : 


My  children  dear  are  weary. 
And  now  should  be  in  bed ; 

Boy  Blue  will  need  no  pillow 
Beneath  his  sleepy  head. 


Miss  Muffet,  mother's  darling. 
With  head  of  golden  curls. 

Must  learn  that  biggest  spiders 
Will  not  hurt  little  sfirls. 


Jack  Horner,  come,  stop  eating — 

That  very  greedy  boy 
\\^ould  rather  have  plum  pudding 

Than  any  kind  of  toy. 


Now,  Jack  and  Jill,  just  listen — 
When  climbing  up  a  hill. 

Don't  ever  lok  behind  you. 

And  then  your  pail  won't  spill. 
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Old  King  Cole,  your  fiddlers 

Are  very  fine  to  hear; 
They  drive  away  all  sorrow, 

And  bring  us  mirth  and  cheer. 

Humpty  Dumpty,  come,  sit  down, 

And  keep  away  from  walls ; 
Some  day,  I  fear,  you  will  have  had 

Just  one  too  many  falls. 

Mistress  Mary,  dearest  child, 

With  bells  and  cockles  gay. 
Come,  tell  us  how  your  pretty  maids 

And  you  have  passed  the  day. 

Old  Mother  Hubbard  and  her  dog — 

O,  what  a  jolly  pair  ! 
Next  time  you  search  the  cupboard 

I  trust  it  won't  be  bare. 

Now,  dear  Bo-peep,  don't  mourn  your  sheep, 
!^  Because  they  look  so  bare ; 

If  only  you'll  have  patience. 

Those  tails  will  grow  as  fair, 
As  long  and  lovely  as  they  were 

Before  they  strayed  away 
And  filled  your  little  heart  with  fears. 

While  searching  night  and  day. 

Chorus  of  characters : 

We  love  you  well,  O  mother  dear. 

And  list  to  all  you  say; 
We'll  ponder  well  the  words  of  love 

By  which  you  point  the  way; 
And  all  our  lives,  through  storm  and  sun, 
1  We'll  hear  the  words  of  cheer. 

And  see  the  kindly,  gentle  face 

Of  Mother  Goose  so  dear. 

If  desired,  this  pantomime  could  be  used  for  the  closing  exercises ;  in 
that  case  each  class  could  contribute  a  part.  With  pretty  costumes  and  good 
music,  it  would  be  quite  effective.  The  chorus  could  be  massed  at  the  back 
of  the  stage. 

Pandora. 

Epimetheus,  a  boy;  Pandora,  a  girl. 

For  the  box,  a  large  chest  which  would  hold  two  or  three  children  would 
be  good ;  if  that  could  not  be  managed,  a  denim  cover  spread  over  two  chairs 
and  hanging  down  all  round. 

Pandora — Oh,  what  a  pretty  box ! 

Epimetheus — Yes,  it  is  pretty.  ! 
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Pandora — I  wonder  what  is  in  it.  ,  , 

Epimetheus — I  don't  know. 

Pandora — Suppose  we  look. 

Epimetheus — You  must  not.    We  dare  not  touch  it. 

Pandora — Who  told  you  so  ? 

Epimetheus — The  man  who  brought  it  here. 

Pandora — Who  is  he  ? 

Epimetheus — He  had  wings  on  his  cap  and  wings  on  his  shoes. 

Pandora — O,  that  is  Mercury.    What  did  he  say? 

Epimetheus — He  said  that  we  must  not  touch  the  box,  because  it  con- 
tains a  secret. 

Pandora — Oh,  I  wish  I  knew  what  it  contains. 

Epimetheus — Come  out  in  the  garden,  Pandora,  and  have  some  fruit. 
{They  zualk  around,  play  a  little,  pretend  to  eat.) 

Pandora — I  wonder  what  is  in  the  box. 

Epimetheus — O  Pandora,  you  talk  of  nothing  but  the  box.  I  am  tired 
of  it. 

Pandora — ^Suppose  we  open  it  a  little  way. 

Epimetheus — I  tell  you  we  must  not  touch  it.  Oh,  I  wish  it  had  never 
been  left  here.     (Epimetheus  goes  out  sadly.) 

Pandora — What  a  pretty  box!  What  lovely  gold  cord  tying  it.  I'm 
going  to  take  a  peep.  (Lifts  up  the  cover.  Then,  ivith  a  horrified  look,  tries 
to  close  it  dozmi  again.  Meanwhile  Epimetheus  Ims  come  in  and  is  standing 
liHitching.  There  is  tapping  on  the  inside  of  the  box.  "Let  me  out!  Let 
me  out!"  The  cover  goes  up  and  a  figure  arises.  {A  child  ivith  head  and 
body  covered  with  a  purple  cloth  wxiuld  do.  Have  holes  for  the  eyes,  nose 
and  mouth.]     The  children,  affrighted,  stand  back.) 

Pandora — Who  are  you  ? 

Figure — Little  one,  I  am  Sorrow.  Some  people  call  me  Trouble.  Have 
you  never  heard  of  me? 

Both  Children — No,  we  have  never  heard  of  Sorrow. 

Pandora — What  are  you  going  to  do? 

Sorrow — I  am  going  abroad  through  the  world.  The  rosy  face  shall 
grow  pale,  and  the  strong  limbs  weak.  All  people  shall  feel  my  blighting 
touch. 

Epimetheus — Why  do  you  do  these  dreadful  things? 

Pandora — Won't  you  please  go  back  in  the  box? 

Sorrow — I  can  never  go  back.    Why  did  you  let  me  out? 

Pandora  (zveeping) — I  only  wanted  to  see  what  was  in  the  box.  Oh! 
I  am  so  sorry  I  did  it. 

Sorrow — Good-by,  children.  You  will  see  more  of  me  by-and-bye^ 
(Passes  out.) 

Epimetheus — I  don't  like  Sorrow.    Do  you.  Pandora? 

Pandora — No,  I  don't.    I  hope  she  never  comes  back. 

(Another  sound  of  tapping  from  the  box.  Children  run  around  the 
room  in  great  terror.  This  time  a  figure  in  a  bla^ck  cloth  rises  front  the  box. 
The  children  stand  petrified.) 
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Pandora — Who  are  you? 

Figure — I  am  Sin. 

Pandora — 'What  is  Sin  ? 

Figure — It  means  Wrong-doing. 

Pandora — We  never  do  wrong.    Do  we,  Epimetheus  ? 

Epimetheus — You  do,  Pandora.     You  opened  the  box. 

Pandora — Oh,  but  I  didn't  mean  to  do  wrong.    Pll  never  do  it  again. 

Sin — You  won't  need  to.  Through  you,  Sorrow  and  Sin  will  spread 
throughout  the  world. 

Pandora  (zvecps  heart-brokenly) — Oh,  why  did  I  touch  it?  Why  did  I 
touch  it? 

Epimetheus — Are  you  worse  than  Sorrow  ? 

Sin — Much  worse.  Sorrow  sometimes  makes  people  think.  Sometimes 
it  makes  hard  hearts  soft.  It  makes  beautiful  characters  better.  But  Sin 
is  all  bad.  In  an  instant  I  can  make  the  beautiful  white  snow  look  like  filthy 
mud.  The  white  robe  of  innocence  becomes  black  as  ink.  {The  children 
shrink  further  and  further  from  the  figure.)  I  have  broken  up  the  happiest 
homes ;  I  have  destroyed  the  most  promising  buds.  The  good  fly  away  from 
me.  They  know  that  my  very  breath  brings  danger.  Farewell,  you  are  too 
young  for  me  yet.     I  go  abroad  to  spread  destruction. 

Epimetheus — Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself  ? 

Sin — No,  it  is  my  work;  I  glory  in  it.     {Stalks  out.) 

Epimetheus — I  will  never  have  anything  to  do  with  Sin.  Will  you. 
Pandora  ? 

Pandora — Never,  never.  I  will  fly  every  time  I  see  her  coming.  She  is 
ugly,  ugly.    {Another  tap  conies  front  the  hex.) 

Pandora  {panic-stricken) — Don't  open  the  box,  Epimetheus;  don't  let 
any  more  out, 

Epimetheus — Could  there  be  anythitng  worse  than  the  last  ? 

Pandora — I  don't  know;  but  I'm  afraid,  afraid.  Don't  open  the  box. 
{Tapping  continues.  A  lozm,  siveet  voice  speaks)  :  "I  am  a  friend.  I  can 
help  you." 

Pandora — She  says  she  is  a  friend. 

Epimetheus — We  need  a  friend. 

Pandora — Yes,  we  do.  {They  open  the  box,  and  a  lovely  fairy  in  white, 
•with  glittering  zmngs  and  a  silver  crozvn  steps  out.  The  children  stand,  sur- 
prised, smiling.) 

Both — Who  are  you  ? 

Vision — I  am  Hope,  dear  children.    I  thought  you  needed  me. 

Pandora — ^Yes,  we  do ;  we  have  seen  Sorrow, 

Epimetheus — And  Sin  has  been  near  us. 

Both — But  she  didn't  touch  us, 

Hope — That  is  well,  my  children. 

Pandora — What  is  your  work,  dear  Hope? 

Hope — I  go  to  those  whom  Sorrow  has  touched,  and  lift  up  their  heads. 
I  bring  back  vigor  to  the  fainting  limbs,  and  color  to  the  pale  cheeks. 

Both — How  good  you  are,  dear  Hope.     (Each  takes  a  hand.) 
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Epimetheus — But  you  have  no  power  against  Sin,  have  you? 
Hope — Yes,  children,  I  have. 
Pandora — Can  you  make  the  inky  robe  white? 
Hope — As  white  as  the  day  it  was  made. 
Both— How  ? 

Hope — I  bring  them  repentance.    I  whisper  to  them  until  they  are  truly 
sorry,  and  then  they  become  white  again. 
Both — How  beautiful ! 

Pandora — I  am  so  glad  to  know  you,  dear  Hope.    H  it  hadn't  been  for 
Sorrow  and  Sin,  we  would  never  have  known  you.    How  strange  it  seems ! 
Hope — If  it  hadn't  been  for  Sorrow  and  Sin,  you  would  never  have 
needed  me. 

Both  Children — O,  beautiful  Hope, 

How  great  is  thy  worth ! 
Thy  smile  sends  a  gleam 
O'er  all  the  sad  earth ; 
Changes  gloom  into  brightness, 

And  Sorrow  to  joy, 
And  e'en  the  black  shadow 
Of  Sin  can  destroy. 
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E:nglisH-2B. 

By  Mary  A.  McHugh. 
CONVERSATIONAL  LESSONS. 
February — First  Week. 
The  Year's  Second  Child. 
On  a  cold,  dark  night,  not  long  ago. 
Came  a  little  friend  all  clad  in  snow ; 
Small  was  he  as  he  hurried  along. 
Singing  to  himself  this  funny  little  song: 
"Ho  !  Ho !   Ho !   Does  every  one  know 
I  am  little  February  from  the  land  of  snow?"' 

— Annie  McMullen,  in  "Child  Garden." 
"What  month  is  this,  children?"     "February." 

"Why  is  it  called  little  February?"  If  they  do  not  know,  tell  them  that 
it  is  because  it  is  the  shortest  month. 

"How  many  days  has  it?"     "Twenty-eight." 

"How  many  have  the  other  months?"  "Some  have  thirty,  and  some 
have  thirty-one." 

"Does  February  always  have  twenty-eight  days?"  Explain  to  them 
that,  every  fourth  year,  or  in  Leap  Year,  as  it  is  called,  February  has  twenty- 
nine  days. 

"Who  knows  the  rhyme  about  the  months?" 

"Which  are  the  months  that  have  thirty  days  ?"  "April,  June,  Septem- 
ber, November." 

"Which  are  the  months  that  have  thirty-one  days  ?"  "January,  March, 
May,  July,  August,  October,  December." 

"Which  one  has  not  been  named?"    "February." 

"How  many  has  February?"    "Twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine." 

A  Chart — The  Months. 
31  days.  30  days.  28  or  29  days. 

Help  children  to  fill  in  names  of  months  under  the  three  captions. 
Let  the  children  form  sentences:   "January  has  thirty-one  days,"  "June 
has  thirty  days,"  and  so  on,  round  the  class. 

"When  was  the  last  leap-year?"  1908 
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"When  will  the  next  one  be?"  1912 

One  sentence  could  be  used  for  copy :   "February  has  twenty-eight  days 
this  year." 

Teach  a  little  poem  entitled 

The  Shortest  Month. 
Will  Winter  never  be  over?  Ah,  lend  me  your  little  ear,  love; 

Will  the  dark  days  never  go?  Hark!  'tis  a  beautiful  thing; 

Must  the  buttercup  and  the  clover  The  weariest  month  of  the  year,  love, 

Be  always  hid  under  snow?  Is  shortest  and  nearest  the  Spring. 
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"Why  do  we  say,  'Will  Winter  never  be  over?  Will  the  dark  days 
never  go  ?'  "    "Because  people  are  tired  of  it.     It  has  seemed  so  long.'"* 

"What  is  meant  by  the  buttercup  and  the  clover  being  always  hid 
under  snow?"  "They  are  sleeping  under  the  ground.  The  roots  are  there. 
When  the  Spring  comes  they  will  grow  again." 

"What  does  'Lend  me  your  little  ear'  mean?"     "It  means  'Listen.'" 

"What  does  'the  weariest  month'  mean?"  "The  most  tiresome,  be- 
cause it  is  the  last  of  the  winter." 

"What  does  the  last  line  mean?"  If  they  cannot  explain,  do  so  for 
them.  Tell  them  that  "is  shortest"  means  having  the  fewest  days.  "Nearest 
the  Spring"means  that  it  comes  next  to  the  month  of  March,  and  March  is 
he  first  month  of  Spring. 

Second  Week — Lincoln. 

"Whose  birthday  do  we  celebrate  this  week?"    "Abraham  Lincoln's." 

"On  what  day  was  he  born?"    "On  Feb.  12,  1809." 

"Make  a  complete  sentence."  "Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  on  Feb, 
12,  1809." 

"Who  was  Lincoln?"    "He  was  a  President.    He  freed  the  slaves." 

"What  kind  of  a  boy  was  he?"  "He  was  a  very  good  boy.  He  helped 
his  mother  with  her  work.     He  was  a  very  poor  boy." 

"Yes,  children,  he  was  a  very  poor  boy.  The  family  had  only  a  log 
cabin,  with  one  room,  to  live  in.  It  didn't  even  have  four  walls,  as  our 
houses  have.    At  one  end  a  bear-skin  was  hung  to  serve  as  a  wall. 

"Even  as  a  boy  he  had  to  work  very  hard,  helping  his  mother  about 
the  house,  and  his  father  on  the  farm.  His  mother  taught  him  to  read ;  after 
he  had  learned,  he  devoured  every  book  he  could  lay  his  hands  on." 

Note. — Tell  stories  about  his  love  for  knowledge,  about  the  first  money 
he  earned,  about  his  excellence  as  an  orator  and  debater. 

"Lincoln  did  most  of  his  studying  seated  on  the  floor  before  a  log  fire. 
At  times  he  had  no  other  light.  He  did  his  examples  on  the  wooden  shovel 
with  a  piece  of  charcoal.  When  the  shovel  was  covered  with  figures  he 
shaved  ofif  a  slice  and  began  again.  When  the  shovel  was  quite  worn  out, 
he  made  another  one.  Think  of  it,  children;  no  pads,  no  blank  books,  as 
we  have  nowadays ;  all  his  work  done  on  the  shovel ! 

"On  one  occasion  he  borrowed  a  book  from  a  neighbor ;  he  read  all 
evening  by  the  light  of  a  log  fire.  When  he  went  to  bed  he  placed  the  book 
between  the  logs  of  his  cabin,  so  as  to  have  it  near  him  when  he  awoke. 
In  the  night  the  snow  drifted  in  and  spoiled  the  book.  He  worked  three 
days  chopping  wood  to  pay  for  it. 

His  First  Earnings. 

"Lincoln  built  a  small  boat  and  loaded  it  with  bacon  and  vegetables. 
He  rowed  down  stream  and  sold  his  goods.  He  was  standing  on  the  river 
bank,  watching  a  steamer  that  was  coming  down  the  stream.  Two  men 
wished  to  go  on  board,  and  asked  Lincoln  to  row  them  out.    After  he  had 
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put  them  and  their  baggage  on  the  steamer,  he  found  that  they  had  given 
liim  two  half-dollars. 

"He  said  of  this,  years  afterward :  'It  was  the  most  important  incident 
in  my  life.  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  T,  a  poor  boy,  had  earned  a  dollar 
in  less  than  a  day.  The  world  seemed  wider  and  fairer  before  me.  I  was  a 
more  hopeful  and  confident  being  from  that  time.' 

Lincoln  as  a  Public  Speaker, 

"When  Lincoln  was  about  seventeen,  he  heard  a  great  lawyer  make  a 
speech  in  court.  From  that  time  on,  he  practised  speech-making.  He  would 
talk  on  any  subject  to  any  one  whO'  would  listen.  All  this  prepared  him  to 
be  the  great  lawyer  he  afterwards  became." 

(Some  of  this  material  has  been  obtained  from  the  February  number 
of  the  "Month  by  Month"  Books.    There  is  much  more  that  is  available.) 

Make  a  schedule  for  the  board  or  for  a  chart :  Lincoln.  Date  of  Birth. 
Home.  Poverty.  Labor.  Love  of  Books.  Love  of  Study.  First  Money- 
Making.  Speech-Making.  Becomes  a  Lawyer.  Becomes  President.  Takes 
Charge  of  ihe  War.    Frees  the  Slaves.    Is  Killed,  1865. 

Question  the  class.  Let  each  child  make  a  statement  embodying  one 
of  the  headings  in  the  schedule. 

A  memory  gem  for  Lincoln's  Birthday : 

Was  Lincoln  a  King? 

By  Ella  Matthew  Bangs,  in  St.  Nicholas. 

We  talked  of  kings,  little  Ned  and  I,      Wasn't  he  greater  than  all  the  rest? 


As  we  sat  in  the  firelight's  glow ; 
Of  Alfred  the  Great,  in  days  gone  by. 
And  his  kingdom  of  long  ago. 

Of  Norman  William,  who,  brave  and 
stern. 
His  armies  to  victory  led ; 
Then,  after  a  pause,  "At  school  we 
learn 
Of  another  great  man,"  said  Ned. 

"And  this  one  was  good  to  the  op- 
pressed, 
He  was  gentle  and  brave,  and  so 

Third  Week- 
Of  all  the  great  men  that  have  lived, 

And  served  their  country  well. 
There's  one  far  greater  than  them  all, 

Whose  name  I  now  will  tell. 
His  deeds  are  known  throughout  the 
land. 

His  name  renown  has  won ; 
Who  is  it  we  all  love  so  well? 

Our  own  dear  Washington. 


'Twas     Abraham 
know." 


Lincoln. 


you 


"Was  Lincoln  a  king?"  I  asked  him 
then. 

And  in  waiting  for  his  reply, 
A  long  procession  of  noble  men 

Seemed  to  pass  in  the  firelight  by. 

When,  "No,"  came  slowly  from  little 

Ned, 

And    thoughtfully ;  then,    with    a 

start, 

"He  wasn't  a  king — outside,"  he  said, 

"But  I  think  he  was  in  his  heart." 

-Washington. 
The  English  tried  to  take  this  land, 

And  claim  it  as  their  own — 
This  land  so  bright  and  beautiful — 

The  land  we  call  our  home. 
They  came  across  the  ocean 

With  cannon,  sword  and  gun ; 
Who  drove  them    back    to    whence 
they  came? 

Our  own  dear  Washington. 
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"Who  was  Washington,  children?"    "He  was  the  father  of  liis  country. 
He  was  the  first  President  of  the  United  States." 
Make  an  outHne : 

George  Washington. — Born  in  Virginia,  Feb.  22,  1732. 

As  a  boy :  His  first  hatchet.  Playing  soldiers.  Breaking  the  colt. 
Leader  among  the  boys.  A  good  and  faithful  student.  His  rules  of  conduct 
Gave  up  the  sea  to  please  his  mother. 

As  a  young  man :  Worked  at  surveying.  Fought  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War. 

Later :  Took  charge  of  the  American  army.  Valley  Forge.  Crossing 
the  Delaware.    Close  of  the  war.    Became  President.    Died. 

Read  from  a  history  or  story-book  parts  of  the  life  of  Washington 
which  will  be  intelligible  to  the  children,  making  the  outline  as  you  go  along. 

Let  the  children,  on  a  later  occasion,  construct  statements  embodying 
the  items  in  the  schedule,  as : 

"When  George  Washington  was  a  very  little  boy,  he  got  a  present  of  a 
hatchet  for  his  birthday. 

"He  went  around  trying  the  edge,  until  he  came  at  last  to  the  orchard, 
where  he  chopped  one  of  the  finest  cherry  trees,  and  killed  it.  He  was  very 
sorry,  but  he  told  the  truth  when  he  was  asked  about  it,  and  said  that  he 
did  it.  His  father,  instead  of  scolding  him,  took  him  in  his  arms  and  told 
him  he  was  proud  to  have  such  a  son." 

In  like  manner  treat  the  other  items  of  the  outline,  amplifying  those 
dealing  with  boyhood  days,  and  accepting  a  single  sentence  for  those  dealing 
with  later  years,  as : 

"George  Washington  took  charge  of  the  American  army.  He  and  his 
soldiers  had  a  hard  winter  at  Valley  Forge.  Once  he  crossed  the  Delaware 
River  when  it  was  full  of  ice.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  when  victory  had  been 
wrested  from  the  enemy,  Washington  became  first  President  of  the  United 
States.    He  died  in  1799." 

Here  is  a  pretty  song  which  could  be  taught  to  the  children  for  Wash- 
ington's Birthday.     (Tune,  "Massa's  in  the  Cold,  Cold  Ground")  :    - 

The  Tomb  of  Washington. 


By  Potomac's  river,  flowing 

Virginia's  border  through. 

Where  the   white-winged   ships   are 

going, 
Sailing  to  the  ocean  blue. 

Hush  the  sound  of  mirth  and  singing, 

Silent  every  one. 
While  the  solemn  bells  are  ringing 

By  the  tomb  of  Washington. 

Tolling  and  knelling 

With  a  sad,  sweet  sound; 


O'h !  the  solemn  tones  are  swelling 
By  Mount  Vernon's  sacred  ground. 

Send  a  message  o'er  the  billows, 

Sound  it  afar. 
How  he  sleeps  beneath  the  willows, 

First  in  peace  and  first  in  war. 

How  he  toiled  amid  the  battle. 

Till  victory  was  won ; 
Then  back  to  his  peaceful  homestead. 

When  his  glorious  work  was  done. 
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Fourth  Week — Longfellow. 


We  sing  the  praise  of  heroes 

Who  have  struggled  for  the  right, 
Of  warriors  brave  who've  conquered 

In  the  thickest  of  the  fight ; 
But  when  the  wars  have  ended, 

And  the  battle-thunders  cease, 
Let  us  not  forget  to  honor 

The  gentle  man  of  peace. 

The  man  whose  tender  heart  is  filled 
With  love  for  all  mankind, 

Who  always  has  a  message 
To  soothe  some  anxious  mind ; 


Who  sees  a  sermon  in  each  stone, 

A  lesson  in  each  sod ; 
Who  gently  leads  our  spirits 

Through  Nature  to  our  God. 

Then  we  the  poet's  praise  will  sing, 

His  gift  is  from  above. 
His  thoughts  are  sweet  and  gentle, 

His  words  are  full  of  love. 
And  o'er  our  country's  vine-clad  hills 

The  loving  strains  will  go; 
We'll  remember  the  name  and  sing 
the  fame 

Of  our  much-loved  Longfellow. 


Explain  the  poem  to  the  children.  Tell  them  that  the  first  four  lines 
mean  that  people  are  always  praising  and  honoring  soldiers  and  talking  a 
great  deal  about  war ;  that  the  next  four  lines  tell  us  that  we  ought  not  to 
forget  the  man  of  peace. 

Ask  them  what  is  meant  by  "the  man  of  peace."  As  they  will  probably 
not  know,  tell  them  that  it  means  the  poet,  the  man  who  loves  all  mankind 
and  does  not  care  to  hear  about  fighting;  that  a  poet  is  a  man  whose 
thoughts  are  beautiful  and  who  makes  people  happy  by  what  he  writes. 

"What  is  meant  by  'a  sermon  in  each  stone,  a  lesson  in  each  sod'  ?"  It 
m^eans  that  we  can  learn  something  from  everything  we  see;  that  even  the 
stones  teach  us  about  God." 

"What  is  meant  by  'Who  gently  leads  our  spirits  through  Nature  to 
our  God'  ?"  "It  means  that  by  reading  and  thinking  about  Nature,  we  will 
begin  to  think  about  God." 

"What  is  Nature  ?"    "Nature  means  all  those  things  that  God  has  made." 

The  last  eight  lines  mean  that  in  future  we  will  honor  the  poets  and 
think  a  great  deal  of  them,  and  in  particular  our  own  Longfellow. 

"Why  do  we  think  of  Longfellow  specially  at  this  time  ?"  "Because  his 
birthday  comes  this  month. 

"Yes,  he  was  born  Feb.  27,  1807,  in  the  city  of  Portland,  Maine.  He 
lived  near  the  sea.  He  always  loved  his  early  home.  He  mentioned  it  in 
a  poem.    He  said  : 

'Often  1  think  of  the  beautiful  town 

That  is  seated  by  the  sea ; 
Often  in  thought  go  up  and  down 
The  pleasant  streets  of  that  dear  old  town. 

And  my  youth  comes  back  to  me.' 

"As  a  boy  he  was  bright  and  full  of  fun.  When  quite  young  he  wrote 
a  funny  poem  about  a  Mr.  Finney  and  a  turnip  that  grew  behind  his  barn. 
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"He  went  through  school  and  afterwards  through  college.  Then  he 
traveled  in  Europe. 

"When  he  came  home  again  he  became  a  teacher.  Besides  teaching,  he 
wrote  poems  and  books.  He  loved  children  and  composed  many  poems  for 
them  and  about  them." 

Let  the  children  give  the  names  of  some  that  they  know :  "The  Chil- 
dren's Hour,"  "The  Rain,"  "The  Village  Blacksmith,"  etc. 

Outline  for  Language  Lesson  : 

Longfellow. 

Born  Feb.  27,  1807.  Portland,  Maine.  Home  near  the  sea.  Went  to 
school.  Wrote  a  funny  poem.  Left  school.  Wen  to  college.  Traveled 
in  Europe.  Became  a  teacher.  Wrote  poems  and  books.  Wrote  one  poem 
about  his  boyhood  home. 

Let  the  children  form  complete  sentences  containing  these  facts. 

In  some  instances,  two  or  more  statements  might  be  made,  as,  "When 
Mr.  Longfellow  was  a  boy  going  to  school,  he  wrote  a  funny  poem.  It  was 
about  Mr.  Finney  and  his  turnip.    The  turnip  grew  behind  the  barn." 

Fifth  Week — March — The  Spring. 

"What  month  is  this,  children?"     "The  month  of  March." 

"What  do  we  notice,  specially,  in  the  month  of  March?"  The  Spring 
comes." 

"Yes,  the  Spring  starts  in  March.  Anything  else?"  "The  wind  blows 
very  hard." 

"Yes,  we  have  very  high  winds  in  the  month  of  March.  It  seems  to  be 
Nature's  Spring-cleaning.  By  the  time  it  is  over,  the  earth  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  swept  with  a  broom,  the  brooks  are  running  merrily,  and  the  snow 
has  disappeared.    The  wind  does  great  work. 

"Let  us  hear  what  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  says  about  the  wind." 

Read  the  poem,  "The  Wind." 

Illustrative  drawings  showing  the  work  of  the  wind  will  be  very  inter- 
esting to  the  children,  viz. :  A  clothes-line  with  clothes  blowing.  The  sea 
with  a  sail  boat  on  it.  Children  running  after  hats  which  have  blown  away. 
A  landscape  with  trees  blown  to  one  side  by  the  wind,  etc. 

"What  else  happens  in  the  month  of  March,  besides  the  work  of  the 
winds?"  "The  twigs  become  browner.  The  buds  on  the  trees  swell.  The 
grass  comes  up.  The  seeds  in  the  ground  swell.  The  roots  begin  to  stretch 
out.  Some  flowers  come  up.  The  birds  come  back.  The  winter  animals 
awake.  The  ice  and  snow  melt.  The  air  becomes  warmer.  The  earth 
gets  soft.    The  farmer  begins  to  plow." 

If  these  facts  are  not  known  to  the  children,  impart  them  and  require 
them  later  in  statements.    Make  a  schedule : 

The  Spring. 
March.      Winds.      Twigs.     Buds.      Grass.      Seeds.      Roots.      Flowers. 
Birds.    Winter  animals.    Ice  and  snow.    The  air.    The  earth.    The  farmer. 
The  plow. 
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Sixth  Week — Buds. 

Procure  some  twigs  as  early  as  possible,  so  that  the  transition  from 
the  hard,  unyielding  scale,  to  the  soft,  feathery  leaves  and  blossoms  can  be 
faithfully  watched. 

If  only  one  kind  be  procurable,  have  it  preferably  the  horse-chestnut, 
as  that  is  the  greatest  miracle  of  beauty  in  that  line  and  the  study  of  it  an 
education  in  itself. 

If,  each  Spring,  the  children  studied  carefully  one  kind  of  bud,  by  the 
time  they  left  school  they  would  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
besides  that,  an  interest  which  would  be  a  life-long  pleasure. 

"What  are  buds,  children  ?"  As  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  for  them 
to  formulate  an  answer  to  this  question,  it  will  be  well  for  the  teacher  to 
make  the  statement  and  others  regarding  the  same  subject,  forming  them 
into  a  reading  lesson  if  desired. 

Buds. 
"Buds  are  the  baby  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  tree  or  plant.  They  are 
very  tiny  and  are  wrapped  in  many  coverings  to  keep  out  the  cold.  They 
sleep  all  winter  long  on  the  tree.  They  are  rocked  by  the  wind  and  some- 
times covered  with  ice,  but  Jack  Frost  cannot  get  in,  because  they  are  so 
well  covered.  Some  are  wrapped  in  soft,  white  cotton,  and  then  covered 
with  heavy  scales.  Some  are  painted  with  a  kind  of  gum  or  glue.  Some  are 
leaf-buds  and  some  are  flower-buds,  while  others  are  both. 

"What  do  I  mean  by  leaf-buds?"    "Buds  that  have  leaves  in  them." 
"What  are  flower-buds?"    "Buds  that  open  into  flowers." 
"What  do  I  mean  by  those  that  are  both  ?"    "Buds  that  have  both  leaves 
and  flowers." 

"When  did  all  these  buds  form  ?  No,  not  in  the  winter ;  they  would  have 
frozen  .before  they  were  ready.  The  tree  formed  its  buds  last  fall,  when  the 
leaves  were  falling".  That  is  what  made  the  leaves  fall ;  the  new  buds  push- 
ing their  way  out." 

Make  a  chart  embodying  topics  above  mentioned. 

Seventh  Week — Roots. 

"All  parts  of  a  plant  are  useful  to  it,  children,  but  can  you  tell  me  which 
part  is  the  most  useful,  without  which  the  plant  could  not  live  at  all  ?"  There 
will  be  various  "guesses." 

"Suppose  we  ask  the  rose.    Listen,  children." 

The  Rose. 

A  wild  rose  grew  by  the  pasture  wall,  "Of  which  are  you  proudest,  Rose, 

A  beautiful  shrub  with  branches  tall,  so  fair — 

With  brilliant  colors  and  sweet  per-  Of  your  stem,  or  your  leaves,  or  your 

fimie —  flowers  rare?" 

A    daisy    looked     up    at     her    rosy  "Of    neither,"    said     Rose,     with     a 

bloom.  graceful  bend, 
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"I  am  proudest  of  my  roots,"  sweet  "Of  my  roots,"  said  the  Rose,  "for 
friend."  they  work  away, 

"Of  your  roots — those    ugly    things  Down  in  the  darkness,  day  after  day, 

down  in  the  earth  ?"  Contented  if  only  the  flowers  blow 

Here  all  the  daisies  bent  with  mirth,  Up  here  in  the  sun,  while  they  toil 

And  a  bobolink,  sitting  on  a  twig,  below." 

Sang  and  danced  his  liveliest  jig. 

"Can  you  tell  why  it  is  that  the  roots  are  the  most  important  part  of 
the  plant?  No?  Well,  it  is  because  they  get  the  nourishment  for  the  plant 
out  of  the  ground.  The  rain  falls  on  the  earth  and  mixes  itself  with  sub- 
stances that  are  in  the  ground,  just  as  your  mother  mixes  food  before 
cooking  it. 

"All  the  little  root  ends  are  covered  with  tiny  mouths  which  drink  up 
the  nourishment  out  of  the  ground.  When  it  gets  inside  the  plant,  it  turns 
into  a  sort  of  white  blood  called  sap.  This  sap  rises  in  the  stem,  goes  out 
into  the  twigs  and  swells  the  buds.  It  feeds  the  whole  plant.  So  you  see 
that  if  there  were  no  root  there  would  be  no  food  for  the  plant,  and  it 
would  die. 

"When  you  pick  wild  flowers,  children,  do'  you  ever  notice  how  soon 
they  die  ?  Especially  dandelions ;  they  are  dead  before  you  get  home.  Why 
is  that?  It  is  because  they  have  no  root.  If  you  could  get  the  whole  plant 
it  would  live  longer. 

"If  you  could  get  a  whole  plant,  without  any  of  its  roots  being  broken, 
and  some  of  the  earth  in  which  it  grew,  keeping  it  damp  on  the  way  home 
(wet  paper  is  generally  used),  you  could  plant  it  in  your  own  garden.  That 
is  what  we  call  transplanting.  Some  plants  cannot  stand  this,  and  die  on 
the  way  home,  because  they  have  stopped  getting  nourishment. 

"W^ho  can  tell  me  where  roots  generally  are?"     "Under  the  ground." 

"Yes,  as  a  rule.  Sometimes  people  grow  a  sweet  potato  in  a  bottle,  and 
then  the  roots  are  in  water.  Sometimes  we  grow  birdseed  on  cotton,  and  the 
roots  go  down  into  the  cotton." 

Some  child  may  say,  "I  have  seen  a  root  above  the  ground — the  root 
of  a  tree."  "Yes,  that  is  true.  Sometimes  the  rain  washes  away  the  earth 
from  the  roots  of  a  tree,  and  they  become  uncovered.  In  the  woods  you 
can  often  take  a  seat  on  the  root  of  a  large  tree.  But  in  the  beginning  it 
was  under  the  ground. 

"What  is  the  color  of  roots  grown  in  water?"    "They  are  white." 

"What  is  the  color  of  roots  pulled  out  of  the  earth?"  "Brown,  the 
color  of  the  earth."     Make  an  outline. 

Eighth  Week — Kinds  of  Roots. 

For  some  classes  it  will  be  necessary  to  plant  "illustrations"  of  the  kinds 
of  roots,  for  in  no  other  way  can  you  show  the  children  what  you  mean. 
The  morning-glory  seed  will  produce  a  good  variety  of  fibrous  root,  and  a 
growing  onion  will  illustrate  the  fleshy  root. 
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Plant  several  morning-glory  seeds,  so  that  each  child  may  have  a  plant. 
When  they  have  attained  to  the  dignity  of  three  leaves  it  is  a  good  time  to 
uproot  them;  very  gently,  though,  so  as  not  to  destroy  the  rootlets. 

The  children  can  be  very  easily  led  to  use  the  word  "thread-like"  in 
describing  the  root ;  that  is  a  better  word  for  them  than  "fibrous,"  which 
conveys  no  meaning. 

Then  as  to  the  onion :  the  children  will  wish  to  notice  particularly  the 
long  threads  which  depend  from  the  bottom  of  the  onion ;  you  must  explain 
to  them  that  those  are  not  the  root ;  they  are  only  a  part  of  it.  The  real 
root  is  the  onion  itself.  They  will  probably  use  the  word  "thick"  in  de- 
scribing this  kind  of  root.    Get  them  to  use  the  word  "fleshy." 

The  onion  has  a  fleshy  root. 

"Who  can  name  other  plants  that  have  fleshy  (that  means  thick)  roots?" 
"The  carrot,  the  parsnip,  the  sweet  potato  and  the  turnip  have  fleshy  roots." 

"The  potato?"  "No,  the  potato  is  a  thickened  underground  stem, 
not  a  root." 

The  bulbous  plants,  such  as  the  dahlia,  have  fleshy  roots ;  it  would  be 
necessary,  however,  to  have  specimens  of  these  plants  to  show  the  children, 
before  including  them. 

"Who  can  tell  the  names  of  some  other  plants  besides  the  morning-glory 
that  have  thread-like  roots?"  "The  daisy,  the  buttercup,  the  violet,  ferns, 
all  trees." 

"Yes,  trees  have  thread-like  roots;  at  least  they  have  in  the  beginning, 
until  those  roots  grow  large  and  heavy.  What  can  be  said  of  the  roots  of 
full-grown  trees?"  "They  are  branching;  they  look  like  a  small  tree  upside 
down. 

"Thread-like  roots  are  those  that  in  the  beginning  look  like  threads. 
They  are  branching,  like  a  tree. 

"Fleshy  roots  are  those  that  grow  in  one  part  thick,  like  the  opion." 

Chart. 

Thread-like  Roots :    Morning-glory,  daisy,  buttercup,  green  pea,  bean, 

the  violet,  the  goldenrod,  ferns,  all  trees. 
Fleshy  Roots :    Onion,  turnip,  carrot,  sweet  potato,  dahlia,  lily,  parsnip, 

beet. 
Keep  this  schedule  on  a  chart  and  add  all  new  discoveries. 
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EniJlish— 3A. 

By  Mary  A.  McHugh. 
DRILL  ON   CORRECT   FORMS. 

First  Week— "Have." 

Write  /  have  on  the  board,  and  ask  the  children  to  complete  the  sen- 
tence, as :  "I  have  a  new  book  in  my  bag."  "I  have  a  little  brother  at  home." 
"I  have  a  pretty  pen-wiper,"  etc. 

Then  write  You  have:  "You  have  brown  hair."  "You  have  a  pretty 
dress  on." 

"When  do  we  use  You  have,  children?"  "When  we  are  speaking  to 
a  person." 

"To  one  person  only?  Suppose  I  say,  'Children,  you  have  sharp  pen- 
cils today.'    Am.  I  speaking  to  one  person?"    "No,  to  more  than  one." 

"When,  then,  do  we  use  You  have?"  (If  they  cannot  formulate  an 
answer,  do  so  for  them.)     "When  we  are  speaking  to  a  person  or  persons." 

"Address  your  mother" :  "Mother,  you  have  a  letter  on  your  bureau." 
"Mother,  you  have  a  nice,  clean  apron  on."  "Mother,  you  have  a  good, 
hot  fire." 

"Address  your  father" :  "Father,  you  have  such  sharp  tools."  "Father, 
you  have  a  nice  supper  tonight."  "Father,  you  have  something  in  your 
pocket." 

"Address  your  brother" :    "Frank,  you  have  a  good  mark  in  arithmetic." 

"Address  your  sister" :     "Mary,  you  have  a  kind  heart." 

"Address  both  brother  and  sister" :  "Frank  and  Mary,  you  have  rosy 
cheeks."    "John  and  Elizabeth,  you  have  a  new  sled." 

The  teacher  might  give  an  occasional  sentence  or  apostrophe  as  an  illus- 
tration, as :    "O  beautiful  stars,  you  have  a  soft,  gentle  light." 

Now  write  We  have.  Tell  the  children  to  use  it :  "We  have  a  new  pic- 
ture on  the  classroom  wall."  "We  have  new  curtains  on  our  windows  at 
home,"  etc, 

"Mary,  when  you  use  the  word  We,  what  do  you  mean?"  "I  mean 
myself  and  somebody  else." 

"In  the  first  sentence,  what  did  you  mean?"  "I  meant  myself  and  the 
other  children  in  the  class." 

"In  the  second  sentence,  what  did  you  mean?"  "I  meant  myself  and 
the  other  members  of  the  family." 

Write  They  have.  Tell  the  children  to  use  it :  "They  have  a  white  kit- 
ten next  door  to  us."    "They  have  pretty  books  in  their  bookcase." 

"When  do  we  use  They?"  "When  we  are  talking  about  other  people." 
"One  or  more  than  one?"    "More  than  one." 

"What  word  do  we  use  when  we  are  talking  about  one  person?"  "He." 
"Suppose  it  is  about  a  lady  we  are  talking?"  "We  use  She."  "Suppose  it  is 
about  a  thing,  what  word  would  we  use?"    "It." 

Write  on  the  board  He  has,  She  has,  It  has. 

Go  round  the  class.    Let  some  use  He  has ;  some.  She  has;  some,  //  has. 
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You  may  obtain  these  answers :  ''He  lias  good  figures  on  that  paper."  "She 
has  a  lovely  doll  in  her  carriage."  "it  has  a  beautiful  red  color"  (meaning  a 
piece  of  coral).    "It  has  steam  coming  out  of  it"  (meaning  the  kettle). 

Make  charts  illustrating  number  of  pronouns.    Use  this  chart  for  daily 
drill. 


I 

You 

We 

They 


He 

have  She 

It 


has 


Second   Week — "Haven't"    (to   correct  "Ain't  got"). 

Write  /  haven't.  Get  from  pupils:  "I  haven't  any  pencil."  "I  haven't 
the  right  answer."  "I  haven't  a  good  reader."  "I  haven't  as  nice  a  pencil 
as  yoii  have."  "I  haven't  a  red  dress ;  mine  is  blue."  Have  one  of  the  sen- 
tences written  on  the  board. 

Next  use  Yon  ha:>en't:    "You  haven't  any  flowers  this  morning," 

"Children,  when  do  we  use  the  word  Youf"  "When  we  are  speaking 
to  a  person  or  persons." 

"Speak  first  to  one  person":  "Mother,  you  haven't  a  pin,  have  you?" 
"Father,  you  haven't  as  good  a  point  on  your  pencil  as  you  had  yesterday." 
"Mary,  you  haven't  a  good  report  this  week."  "John,  you  haven't  a  single 
bad  mark."  "O,  pretty  morning-glory,  you  haven't  your  eyes  open  yet!" 
"My  boy,  you  haven't  a  sharp  point." 

Now  speak  to  more  than  one:  "Children,  you  haven't  clean  papers  this 
morning."  "Mary  and  Lucy,  you  haven't  any  apples  today."  "Boys,  you 
haven't  a  good  football."    "Father  and  mother,  you  haven't  good  shoes." 

Write  We  haven't.  "Speak  about  yourself  and  your  sister" :  "We 
haven't  any  new  dresses." 

"Speak  about  yourself  and  your  brother"  :  "We  haven't  any  bad  marks." 

"Speak  about  the  whole  family" :    "We  haven't  a  very  warm  house." 

"Speak  about  your  class  and  yourself" :    "We  haven't  one  child  absent." 

"When  do  we  use  We?"  "When  we  are  speaking  about  ourselves  and 
another  person  or  persons." 

"When  do  we  use  Theyf"  "When  we  are  speaking  about  other  persons, 
not  counting  ourselves." 

"Speak  about  the  class  next  door"  :  "They  haven't  a  very  bright  room." 
"They  haven't  as  many  plants  as  we  have."     "They  haven't  so  many  girls." 

"Talk  about  the  people  in  the  street" :  "They  haven't  room  to  move." 
"They  haven't  permission  to  go  through  that  street." 

He,  She,  It. 

"What  word  shall  I  write  after  these?    Haven't T    "No,  Hasn't." 

Use  He  hasn't:    "He  hasn't  any  hair  on  his  head." 

"Tell  whom  you  mean  by  He":  "He  hasn't  any  shoes  to  wear."  (The 
baby.)  "He  hasn't  anything  to  play  with."  (A  poor  little  boy.)  "He  hasn't 
any  place  to  make  a  garden."     (A  city  boy.) 

Use  She  hasn't:    "She  hasn't  any  money  for  Christmas."    (My  mother.) 
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"She  hasn't  any  doll."  (My  sister.)  "She  hasn't  the  hest  paper  in  the 
class."       (Liicy  Grey.) 

Use  It  hasn't:  "It  hasn't  rained  today."  "It  hasn't  a  very  sweet  sound." 
(A  music  box.)     "It  hasn't  black  wings."     (A  bird.) 

Chart  for  dailv  drill: 


I 

You 
We 
They 

]\Iake  a  chart. 


haven't 


He 

She 

It 


hasn't 


Third  lVcek—"Had." 


I  had  We  had 

You  had  You  had 
He  1 

She  I  had  They  had 

It  J 

Point  to  the  first  one.  /  had.  Go  part  way  round  the  class.  "When 
do  we  use  I,  children?"  "When  we  are  talking-  about  ourselves."  "When 
do  we  use  Had?"  If  they  cannot  answer,  say,  "When  the  little  girl  said,  T 
once  had  a  sweet  little  doll,  dears,'  what  did  she  mean?"  "She  meant  that 
she  hasn't  it  any  more."  "Yes,  if  you  say,  T  had  a  bad  cold,'  you  mean  that 
you  are  over  it  now.  If  you  say,  'I  had  a  nice  sharp  point  this  morning,' 
what  do  you  mean  ?"  "I  mean  that  I  haven't  it  now ;  that  I  wore  it  down 
or  broke  it."  "Yes,  children,  we  always  use  Had  when  we  speak  of  some- 
thing that  is  past." 

Point  to  the  second.  Yon  had:    "Miss ,  you  had  on  a  lovely  dress 

yesterday."  "Mary,  that  w^as  a  lovely  party  you  had  last  week."  "John, 
yon  had  a  fine  pair  of  skates  last  night." 

Point  to  the  third  item.  He,  She,  It  had.  "Children,  use  any  of  these. 
He,  She  or  It:  "He  had  measles."  "Who?"  "My  brother."  "She  had  ten 
cents  last  Sunday."  "Who?"  "My  cousin  Mary."  "It  had  a  hundred 
legs."    "What?"    "An  insect  I  saw."^ 

"Children,  form  these  sentences  again,  using  the  name  of  the  person  or 
thing  instead  of  He,  She,  or  It'':  "My  brother  had  measles."  "My  cousin 
Mary  had  ten  cents  last  Sunday."    "I  saw  an  insect  that  had  a  hundred  legs." 

We  had.  "Use  the  word  that  means  yourself  and  some  one  else,  and 
tell  about  something  you  had" :  "We  had  a  fine  time  last  night  sliding  down 
hill." 

"Whom  do  you  mean?"    "My  brother,  my  sister  and  myself." 

"Use  those  words."  "My  brother,  my  sister  and  1  had  a  fine  time  last 
night  sliding  down  hill." 

"What  are  their  names?"     "Harry  and  Lucy." 

"Use  the  names.'"  "Harry,  Lucy  and  I  had  a  fine  time  last  night  sliding 
down  hill." 

"Who  can  say  the  same  thing  in  a  different  w^ay?"  "The  three  of  us 
had  a  fine  time  last  night  sliding  down  hill." 
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YoH  had.  "When  can  we  use  You  besides  wlien  talking  to  a  person?" 
"When  talking  to  more  than  one  person." 

Use  it:    "Children,  you  had  very  good  papers  yesterday." 
Give  a  few  poetic  bits  of  your  own  as  illustrations : 

"O  lovely  stars,  you  had  so  soft  a  light. 

When  out  I  stepped  into  the  night." 
"O  smiling  June,  you  had  a  crown  of  flowers. 

With  which  to  gladden  all  the  bowers." 

"Children,  do  we  speak  to  things?"  If  the  children  cannot  answer,  tell 
them  that  we  do,  but  only  when  we  make  believe  they  are  persons :  "My 
dear  dollie,  yow  had  a  lovely  color  before  I  washed  your  face."  "Who  is 
the  person  here?"     "The  doll;  you  make  believe  it  is  a  person." 

They  had.  "When  do  we  use  They?"  "When  we  are  talking  about 
others   (not  counting  ourselves)." 

"Use  it":  "They  had  plum  pudding  for  dinner  yesterday."  "Who?" 
"My  cousins."  "They  had  a  spelling  match  last  Friday."  "Who?"  The 
class  next  door."  "They  had  a  quarrel  over  their  food."  "Who?"  "The 
hens. 

"Now  use  the  names  instead  of  They" :  "My  cousins  had  plum  pud- 
ding for  dinner  yesterday."  "The  class  next  door  had  a  spelling  match  last 
Friday."     "The  hens  had  a  quarrel  over  their  food." 

Fourth  Week— "Hadn't." 

Chart. 
I  hadn't  We  hadn't 

You  hadn't  You  hadn't 

He  " 

She  -hadn't  They  hadn't 

It 

"What  word  do  I  use  when  I  am  talking  about  myself?"  "/."  "About 
myself  and  one  other  person?"  "We."  "About  myself  and  two  others,  or 
one  hundred  others?"  "We."  "About  another  person,  not  counting  my- 
self?" "He  or  She."  "About  a  thing?"  "It."  "About  two  or  more  per- 
sons?" "They."  "About  two  or  more  things?"  "They."  "What  word 
when  speaking  tO'  a  person?"  "Yon."  "When  speaking  to  two  or  more 
persons?"    "You." 

Use  /  hadn't:    "I  hadn't  a  bit  of  breakfast  this  morning." 

You  hadn't:    "You  hadn't  anything  to  do  with  it." 

He  hadn't:  "He  hadn't  a  pencil  to  write  with."  "My  playmate  Tom 
hadn't  any  skates,  so  I  lent  him.  mine." 

She  hadn't:  "She  hadn't  a  single  friend."  "Cousin  Lucy  hadn't  any 
candy,  so  I  bought  her  some." 

It  hadn't:  "It  hadn't  stopped  raining  when  I  came  in."  "The  fly  hadn't 
any  wings ;  they  were  pulled  off." 

We  hadn't:    "We  hadn't  so  good  a  time  today  as  we  had  yesterday." 
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You  hadn't  (you  meaning  more  than  one)  :  "Children,  yon  hadn't  that 
last  example  right." 

They  hadn't:  "They  hadn't  time  to  do  their  errands  before  dark." 
"The  women  hadn't  a  drop  of  water  for  their  washing." 

Written  Work — "Have"  and  "Had." 

Put  on  a  board  or  chart,  and  let  the  children  copy,  filling  in  with  Have, 

Has  or  Had:     "I  two  cents  in  my  pocket."     "I  ten  cents  last 

Saturday."    "Yesterday  you  — —  three  pencils  in  your  pencil  box.    Today 

you none."     "John a  red  apple  in  his  hand.     He three  this 

morning."    "Lucy four  dolls  last  Christmas. only  one  now." 

(Tell  them  to  begin  the  second    sentence    with    the    word    that    means 

Lucy — She.)     "Mary  and  I  two  errands  to  do  today.     Yesterday  we 

— ' —  three."     "O  Mother  Earth !  you  —  a  robe  of  green  last  summer. 

Now  you a  robe  of  white."    "The  flowers a  good  shower  falling 

on  them  now.    They no  rain  in  a  month." 

Have,  Haven't,  Has,  Hasn't:  "The  rose  pink  petals.  The  vio- 
let   ."    "The  violet purple  petals.     The  rose ."     "Mary,  I  see 

you  have  the  book  I  gave  you  last  Christmas.     You  lost  it." 

"John  has  his  new  sled  yet.    He broken  it."    "We plum  pudding 

for  dinner.    We bread  pudding." 

Had,  Hadn't:    "I  a  dollar  when  you  asked  me  for  one.     I 

only  twenty-five  cents."    "Mary  — —  only  one  little  lamb.    She a  whole 

flock."    "We time  for  three  visits.    We time  for  only  one." 

Had,  Had:    "The  children poor  marks  in  arithmetic.    They 

good  ones  in  reading." 

Have,  Have:    "We three  boys  at  our  house.    We two  girls." 

Fifth  Week — Construction  of  Statements. 

Ques. — Which  is  the  best  part  of  the  day  for  work?  Ans.  (given 
orally) — The  morning  is  the  best  part  of  the  day  for  work. 

Ques. — Why?    Ans. — Because  then  we  feel  rested  after  our  sleep. 

If  some  of  the  children  express  different  opinions,  have  them  give  the 
reason  why.  The  object  of  the  exercise  is  to  develop  thought  and  eventually 
to  gain  correct  expression. 

Ques. — What  do  w-e  call  the  early  morning,  when  the  light  first  begins 
to  appear?  If  the  children  do  not  know,  write  on  the  board,  "The  dawn." 
Then  ask  the  question  again.  If  they  answer  in  a  monosyllable,  say,  "Make 
a  full  sentence."  Ans. — The  early  morning,  when  the  light  first  begins  to 
appear,  is  called  the  dawn. 

Ques. — Who  wall  turn  the  sentence  around  and  begin  with  "the  dawn?" 
Ans. — The  dawn  is  the  time  when  the  light  first  begins  to  appear. 

Write  both  these  sentences  on  the  board  and  have  them  read. 

Ques. — What  else  happens  about  this  time — the  dawn?  Ans. — The 
stars  go  away. 

Ques. — Do  they  really  go  away?  (Explain  to  the  children  that  the 
stars  remain  always  in  their  places,  but  when  the  stronger  light  of  day  comes, 
they  cannot  be  seen.)     Shall  we  say,  children,  that  the  stars  go  away?    No, 
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we'll  say  that  we  can't  see  them.     Suppose  we  say  that  they  fade.    Ans. — 
The  stars  fade. 

Ques. — Does  any  one  know  of  aiiything  that  happens  before  the  dawn? 
Has  any  one  ever  been  up  so  early?  (If  they  have  not  heard  of  it,  tell  tliem 
that  the  most  beautiful  singing  of  birds  takes  place  before  the  light  comes. 
It  seems  as  if  they  were  thanking  God  for  the  beginning  of  a  new  day. 
Then  ask  the  question  again.)  Ans. — The  birds  sing  their  sweetest  songs, 
Ques. — ^What  happens  after  the  dawn?  Ans. — The  light  gets  stronger 
and  stronger,  until  at  last  the  sun  rises. 

Ques. — What  happens  then?     Ans. — People  get  up  and  begin  their 
work.    The  animals  awake  and  begin  to  move  around. 

Ques. — Can  anybody  tell  about  the  morning-glory?     Ans. — The  blos- 
soms open  early  in  the  morning,  and  close  at  noon. 

"Yes,  that  is  why  it  is  called  the  'morning-glory.'  " 
Put  the  questions  on  a  chart:    "What  is  the  dawn?"     "What  happens 
before  the  dawn?"     "What  happens  after  the  dawn?"     "What  do  animals 
do?"    "What  do  people  do?"    "Why  is  the  morning  the  best  time  for  work?" 
Go  around  the  class,  letting  each  child  answer  a  question. 
Some  day,  arrange  the  best  of  the  answers  into  a  paragraph,  thus  form- 
ing a  little  composition : 

The  Dawn. 
The  dawn  is  the  time  when  the  light  begins  to  appear.  We  know 
it  is  coming  by  the  singing  of  birds  which  goes  before  it.  It  is  then  they 
sing  their  sweetest  songs.  It  seems  as  if  they  were  thanking  God  for  a  new 
day.  As  the  light  grows  stronger,  the  stars  fade.  At  last  the  sun  ri:>es 
and  sheds  a  golden  light  over  all.  The  animals  awake  and  begin  to  move 
around.  People  arise  and  start  their  work.  The  morning  is  the  best  time 
for  work,  because  it  is  then  that  people  feel  rested  after  their  night's  sleep. 
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Devices  for  Group  "WorK— 3A— 3B. 

By  Annette  Smallheiser. 

The  aim  of  the  group  system  is  to  give  special  attention  to  those  chil- 
dren who  are  slow  in  grasping  the  work  of  the  grade.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this  aim  much  individual  work  is  necessary.  This  means  the  division 
of  class  into  groups,  for  instance,  "A,"  the  fast  group,  and  "B,"  the  slow 
group. 

While  Group  "A"  does  some  busy  work  assigned.  Group  "B"  receives 
the  needed  additional  instruction.  As  a  child  in  the  slow  group  advances 
he  is  put  into  the  fast  group.  In  case  of  sickness  or  long  absence  in  which 
a  child  from  the  "A"  group  loses  much  of  the  work  taught  during  that  time, 
he  is  put  into  the  "B"  group. 

The  greatest  problem  in  the  group  system  is  to  provide  for  the  children 
not  receiving  instruction.  The  busy  work  given  should  be  profitable ;  it 
should  have  some  definite  end,  and  it  should  be  related  to  the  grade  work. 
It  should  also  be  made  possible  of  supervision  and  correction. 

The  following  are  some  exercises  which  may  be  assigned  as  busy  work. 
They  are  divided  into  two  parts,  English  and  Arithmetic : 

ENGLISH — Exercise  I. 

Aim. — Reproduction  with  language  particularly  in  view. 

Preparation  and  Method.' — Select  a  story  which  the  children  have  had 
either  in  this  grade  or  the  previous  grades.  Write  it,  on  suitable  paper,  with 
India  ink,  ruling  lines  around  each  word,  as: 

The  Foolish  Goats.     (Eig.  1). 

Hektograph  as  many  copies  as  are  necessary.  They  should  be  cut  into 
separate  words  and  placed  in  an  envelope.  The  children  reproduce  the 
story  upon  their  desks,  using  the  cut-up  words.  The  story  which  the  chil- 
dren use  as  a  model  may  be  written  on  a  large  sheet  of  oak-tag  and  kept 
for  future  use. 

In  the  next  lesson  the  reproduction  may  be  without  the  model. 

Example. — When  completed,  the  child's  desk  may  contain  the  follow- 
ing story  (Fig.  2)  : 

The  Foolish  Goats. 

Another  form  of  this  work  would  be  to  hektograph  some  short  poem 
that  the  children  have  had,  or  the  proverbs  of  the  grade.  The  Nursery 
Rhymes  would  make  a  very  interesting  exercise,  as  the  children  still  enjoy 
them.  These  are  cut  up  and  put  together  on  the  children's  desks  in  the  same 
way  as  the  story.    See  Fig.  3. 

Exercise  II. 

Aim. — Drill  on  the  correct  forms  of  the  irregular  verbs  "is"  and  "are," 
"was"  and  "were,"  "has"  and  "have,"  and  of  the  parts  of  the  verbs  "do," 
"go,"  "see,"  "come."  These  should  be  thoroughly  taught  before  given  as 
busy  work. 

Preparation  and  Method. — Write  a  paragraph  on  the  blackboard,  leav- 
ing a  space  for  some  form  of  the  above  verbs  to  be  inserted.    The  children 
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copy  the  paragraph  on  their  papers,  filling  in  the  spaces  with  the  forms 
of  the  verb  which  they  think  are  correct.    Examples : 
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"Is"  or  "Are." — The  pumpkin  a  fruit.     It  is  large  and  round. 

It  yellow.    It a  seed  box.     It  heavy.     The  stem  short 

and  thick.    The  leaves large  and  green.     Pumpkins good  to  eat. 

Pies  made  from  pumpkins.     Sometimes  Jack  o'  Lanterns  made 

from  them. 

"Was"  or  "Were." — I  saw  Mary  yesterday.    She  was  learning  to  skate. 

Her  friends  with  her.     They  — —  teaching  her.     Mary  afraid 

she  would  fall  and  hurt  herself.    Dora holding  on  to  her.     The  other 

girls not  afraid.    They good  skaters.    Rose  and  Alice danc- 
ing on  their  skates.    They soon  very  tired.    Then  they  went  home. 

"Has"  or  "Have." — We a  large  room.     It  has  four  windows.     It 

has  two  large  closets.     It  very  large  blackboards.     Our  room  

many  plants  in  it.     It  has  pretty  pictures,  too.     It  many  chairs  and 

desks.    We  small  desks.     Our  teacher  a  large  desk.     We 

pleasant  times  in  our  room. 

"Go." — Ann for  a  walk.    Her  sister with  her.    They to 

the  park.     They  were  told  not  to  — ■ —  near  the  lake.     They  to  see 

the  animals.     Ann  was  afraid  to  near  them,  so  Ann  alone.     At 

five  o'clock  they home.    Their  mother  asked  them  if  they  had to 

the  lake.    "No,  but  we  went  to  see  the  animals,"  they  said.    The  next  day 
their  friends  saw  them to  the  circus. 

"Do." — Jennie  was  a  very  good  girl.     She  some  work  for  her 

mother  every  day.     Her  sister  a  little,  too.     They  never  were  told 

what  to .    When  their  mother  was  sick  they all  the  work.    What 

they  was  always  well  .     In  school  they  always  what  they 

were  told  to  .      They    learned    that    anything    worth  at  all  is 

worth  doing  well. 

"See." — Some   children  went  to  a   circus.      They  things   there 

that  they  had  never  before.     They  the  dogs  do  tricks.     They 

s'aiv  a  horse  dance.    They a  funny  clown,  too.    Then  they  went  to 

the  giraffe.     "I  have  never  an  animal  with  such  a  long  neck,"  said 

one  of  the  children.    "How  much  there  is  to at  a  circus."    They 

all  there  was  to  be . 

"Come." — Elsie   came  home   from  the  country  yesterday.     She  

over  to  see  me.    Her  sister  has  not home  yet.     She  is tomorrow. 

I  invited  them  to to  my  party.     Their  mother  said  they  must  

home  early.    At  eight  o'clock  they  saw  her •  for  them.    They  were  very 

glad  that  they  had to  the  party. 

Exercise  III. 

Aim. — Drill  on  the  correct  form  of  the  plurals  of  common  nouns. 

Preparation  and  Methods. — Having  taught  the  plurals  of  a  number  of 
common  nouns,  this  exercise  may  be  used  as  a  drill.  Hektograph  some  of 
the  words,  using  both  the  singular  and  plural  forms.  On  the  same  sheet 
write  the  words,  "One"  and  "More  than  one."  The  children  find  the 
singular  words  and  arrange  them  in  a  column  under  the  heading  "One." 
For  a  column  next  to  this,  they  find  the  plural  of  these  words  and  put  them 
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under  the  heading  "More  than  one."     When  finished,  the  children's  desk 
will  contain  the  following  (P'ig.  4  and  Fig.  5)  : 
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Fig.  4.  Fig.  5. 

In  order  to  help  the  children  in  cutting,  the  teacher  may  arrange  her 
hektographed  sheet  like  Fig.  6. 

Exercise  IV. 

Aim. — To  make  the  reading  lessons  more  interesting,  to  help  the  child 
get  the  thought  of  stories  read,  and  to  lead  up  to  composition  work. 

Method  and  Preparation. — Hektograph  a  simple  story,  as: 

Fanny's  Doll. 
Fanny  has  a  large  doll.    Her  name  is  Polly.    Polly  has  blue  eyes.    She 
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has  light  hair.     Her  hair  is  curly.     She  cannot  sleep.    She  can  talk.     She 
has  long  dresses.     Fanny  loves  her  doll. 

Using  this  as  a  model,  the  children  write  about  "My  Doll,"  "Sister's 
Doll,"  or  "Elsie's  Doll."     Examples: 

My  Doll. 
I  have  a  large  doll.    Her  name  is  Maud.    Maud  has  brown  eyes.    She 
has  black  hair.     Her  hair  is  straight.     She  can  sleep.     She  cannot  talk. 
She  has  short  dresses.    I  love  my  doll. 

Model. — Winter. 

It  is  very  cold  in  winter.  The  cold  wind  blows  hard.  The  sun  is  not 
very  bright.  It  snows  in  winter.  The  trees  are  bare.  The  birds  are  gone. 
Brooks  and  lakes  are  frozen.     I  like  winter.    I  can  play  in  the  snow. 

The  children  may  write  about  "Spring,"  "Summer"  or  "Autumn." 
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Summer. 

It  is  very  warm  in  summer.  The  warm  wind  does  not  blow  hard. 
The  sun  is  very  bright.  We  have  much  rain.  The  trees  are  covered  with 
leaves.  The  birds  sing.  Brooks  and  lakes  are  not  frozen  like  in  winter. 
I  like  the  summer.    I  can  play  in  the  grass. 

Model. — The  Owl. 

The  owl  lives  in  the  woods.  His  nest  is  in  a  high  tree.  He  sleeps  in 
the  day  time.    He  flies  around  at  night.    The  owl  is  a  big  bird. 

With  the  above  as  a  model  the  children  may  write  a  paragraph  on : 

The  Ostrich. 

The  ostrich  lives  in  the  desert.  His  nest  is  in  the  sand.  He  runs  about 
in  the  day  time.  He  cannot  fly.  He  runs  very  fast.  The  ostrich  is  the 
largest  bird  in  the  world. 

Other  topics  (correlated  with  the  grade  work)  :  "The  Fox,"  "The 
Wolf,"  "The  Turtle." 

After  the  teacher  has  given  a  number  of  simple  models,  she  may  use 
the  Readers  for  more  difficult  ones.  Take  the  story  of  "The  Eskimo  Girl," 
in  Jones'  Second  Reader,  page  18: 

Model. — The  Eskimo  Girl. 

In  this  picture  I  look  like  a  bundle  of  furs,  but  I  am  a  little  girl.  Where 
I  live  it  is  cold  all  the  time.  I  live  in  a  house  made  of  blocks  of  snow.  It  is 
lined  with  skins.  We  have  a  large  lamp  in  our  house.  The  lamp  makes  the 
house  warm.  My  mother  cooks  with  this  lamp.  All  that  we  do  in  winter 
is  to  eat  and  keep  warm.  We  do  not  go  to  school.  We  have  no  books 
to  read. 

Using  this  as  a  model  the  children  may  write  about : 

An  American  Girl. 
(The  following  is  what  one  of  the  children  wrote.) 

I  am  a  little  American  girl.  Where  I  live  we  have  spring,  summer, 
autumn  and  winter.  I  live  in  a  house  made  of  stone.  Our  house  has  rooms 
in  it.  We  have  gas  in  our  house.  The  stove  makes  the  house  warm.  My 
mother  cooks  with  the  stove.  In  winter  we  work.  We  go  to  school. 
We  have  many  books  to  read. 

(Jones'  Second  Reader,  page  21.) 

Model. — An  Indian  Boy. 

What  very  white  little  boys  and  girls  you  are !  I  am  brown  and  strong. 
My  hair  is  straight  and  black.  I  can  run  like  a  deer.  I  can  shoot  with  a 
bow  and  arrow.  I  can  ride  my  pony.  He  has  no  blanket  or  saddle.  When 
I  am  hurt  I  try  not  to  cry.  Babies  cry  when  they  are  hurt.  If  I  cry, 
I  cannot  have  a  pony  to  ride.  When  I  am  cold  I  wrap  myself  in  a  blanket. 
My  house  is  made  of  bark  from  trees.  I  like  to  live  out  of  doors  most  of 
the  time.    Do  you  know  where  I  live  and  who  I  am  ? 

The  children  may  write  about  "An  American  Boy,"  or  "A  Little  White 
Boy."     A  possible  imitation: 
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A  Little  White  Boy. 

What  very  brown  little  boys  and  girls  you  are !  I  am  white  and  strong. 
My  hair  is  brown  and  curly.  I  can  run  very  fast.  I  can  shoot  with  a  gun, 
I  can  ride  a  pony.  He  has  a  saddle.  When  I  am  hurt  I  try  not  to  cry. 
Our  baby  cries  when  he  is  hurt.  If  I  cry,  I  cannot  ride  my  pony.  When 
I  am  cold  I  put  on  my  overcoat.  My  house  is  made  of  bricks.  I  like  to 
play  out  of  doors  most  of  the  time.  Do  you  know  where  I  live  and  who 
I  am? 

Exercise  V. 

Aim. — To  train  the  powers  of  observation  and  memory. 

Preparation  and  Method. — Hektograph  a  number  of  copies  of  the  fol- 
lowing outlines.     (These  will  serve  for  three  lessons)  : 

First  outline:   What  I  see  at  home. 

(A)  In  the  kitchen. 

(1)  Wash  day.      (2)    Ironing    day.      (3)   At  meals. 
(4)  Every  day. 

(B)  In  the  bed  room. 

( C)  In  the  parlor. 

Second  outline :   What  I  see  in  school. 

(A)  In  classroom. 

(B)  In  halls. 

(C)  In  playground. 

Third  outline :  What  I  see  in  the  street. 

(A)  In  store  windows.  . 

(B)  On  sidewalk. 

(C)  On  the  road. 

(D)  On  stands. 

A  list  of  words,  with  the  names  of  different  things  seen  in  these  places 
should  accompany  each  outline.  Take,  for  instance,  the  first  one.  The 
following  list  of  words  may  be  used :  stove,  pan,  cups,  bed,  closet,  carpet, 
saucers,  clothes,  iron  holder,  starch,  spoons,  coffee,  wash  blue,  ornaments, 
forks,  wash  basket,  soap,  picture,  trunk,  glasses,  tubs,  pillows,  salt,  broom, 
tea,  shams,  table,  wax,  chairs,  bureau,  sofa,  mantel  piece,  sink,  boiler,  brush, 
pepper,  meat,  butter,  looking  glass,  clothes  pins,  mat,  wringer,  curtains, 
bread,  plates,  powder,  macaroni,  oil  cloth,  soup,  mattress. 

Following  the  outline,  the  children  look  through  the  list,  pick  out  the 
words  and  place  them  in  the  division  in  which  they  belong.  Example  (first 
outline)  :  What  I  see  at  home. 

(A)     In  the  kitchen. 

(1)  On  wash  day  I  see  the  wash  boiler,  the  wash  board,  a 

wringer,  clothes  pins,  starch,  soap,  powder,  wash 
blue  and  a  wash  basket. 

(2)  On  ironing  day  I  see  the  clothes,  the  ironing  board,  the 

iron  holder,  irons  and  wax. 

(3)  At  meals  I  see  a  table-cloth,  spoons,  plates,  cups,  sau- 

cers, knives,   forks,  glasses,    cofifee,    eggs,    meat, 
macaroni  and  bread. 
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(4)  Every  day  I  see  the  oil  cloth,  the  table,  chair,  the  closet, 
the  sink,  pots  and  pans,  the  broom,  the  stove,  the 
boiler  and  towels. 

(B)  In  the  bedroom  I  see  a  bed,  a  mattress,  sheets,  pillows,  pillow 

shams,  a  bed  spread,  a  bureau,  a  rug,  curtains,  a  looking 
glass,  a  brush  and  a  comb. 

(C)  In  the  parlor  I  see  a  carpet,  chairs,  a  couch,  curtains,  a  large 

looking  glass,  a  mantel  piece,  a  small  table,  pictures  and 
ornaments. 

The  same  may  be  done  with  the  other  outlines.     (A  thorough  explana- 
tion will  be  necessary  before  the  children  are  left  to  do  the  work.) 


ARITHMETIC— Exercise  VI. 

Aim. — Drill  in  tables  and  combinations. 

Preparation  and  Method. — Write  on  the  board  or  hektograph  as  many 
copies  as  are  necessary  of  the  following: 


5X9=  ? 

18-^ 

-3  =  ? 

8+  ?=  15 

10   2=  ? 

6  X  ?  =  48 

?  _ 

-4  =  6 

?  +  9  =  14 

13   ?  =  7 

?  X  7  =  28 

36- 

-  ?  =  9 

7  +  6=  ? 

?   7  =  5 

9X6=  ? 

42- 

-7  =  6 

5+  ?=  11 

12   3  =  ? 

8  X  ?  =  40 

72- 

-  ?  =  8 

?  +  7=  13 

16   ?  =  9 

?  X  9  =  63 

72- 

-  8=  ? 

6  +  4=  ? 

?   4  =  7 

6X7=  ? 

72- 

:-6=  ? 

9  +  ?  =  12 

18   9=  ? 

9  X  ?  =  45 

?  _ 

-5  =  9 

?  +  4  =  9 

?  6  =  7 

9  X  ?  =  72 

63- 

-  9=  ? 

8  +  9=  ? 

15   ?  =  8 

?  X  8  =  64 

49- 

^-  ?  =  7 

6+  ?=  11 

17   9=  ? 

4  X  ?  =  36 

•?  _ 

f-6  =  8 

2  +  9=  ? 

?   8  =  9 

7X7=  ? 

56- 

1-8  =  7 

7  +  8=  ? 

14  —  7  =  ? 

?  X  9  =  81 

81  - 

-  ?  =  9 

9+  ?=  18 

12   ?  =  8 

12  X  5  =  ? 

?  _ 

f-  5  =  8 

?  +  7=  15 

?   6  =  9 

5  X  ?  =  35 

64- 

^-8=  ? 

3  +  9=  ? 

11   8=  ? 

The  hektographed  sheets  should  not  be  written  on.  They  may  then  be 
used  again. 

The  children  copy  the  above  on  their  papers,  inserting  in  each  example 
the  missing  quantity  represented  by  the  question  mark.    Example : 


5  X  9  =  45 

18  -^  3  =  6 

8  +  7=  15 

10   2  =  8 

6  X  8  =  48 

24  -^  4  =  6 

5  +  9  =  14 

13   6  =  7 

4  X  7  =  28 

36  ^  4  =  9 

7  +  6=  13 

12   7  =  5 

9  X  6  =  54 

42-^7  =  6 

5  +  6  =  11 

12   3  =  9 

8  X  5  =  40 

72  --  9  =  8 

6  +  7=  13 

16   7  =  9 

7  X  9  =  63 

72  -^  8  =  9 

6  +  4  =  10 

11   4  =  7 

6  X  7  =  42 

72  -^  6  =  12 

9  +  3=  12 

18   9  =  9 

9  X  5  =  45 

45  -^  9  =  5 

5  +  4  =  9 

13  6  =  7 

9  X  8  =  72 

63  :  9  =  7 

8  +  9=  17 

15   7  =  8 

8  X  8  =  64 

49  -^  7  =  7 

6  +  5=  11 

17   9  =  8 
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Another  way  of  having  this  exercise  is  to  give  each  child  an  envelope 
with  cut-up  numbers.  Instead  of  copying  the  work  of  their  papers,  the 
children  use  the  hektographed  sheets.  From  the  envelope  they  pick  out 
the  number  necessary  for  the  answer  and  lay  it  on  the  question  mark. 
Example : 


5  X  9  =[45] 

18  - 

-3  =  6 

8  -h[7]=  15 

10  —  2  =[8] 

6X8  =[48 

[24]- 

L               J 

-4  =  6 

[5]-f-  9  =  14 

13       [6]=  7 

[4]X  7  =  28 

36  - 

-[4]=  9 

7  +  6  =[13] 

[12]       7  =  5 

9X6  -[54] 

42  - 

-  7  =[6] 

6  +  4  =[10" 

12        3  =[9] 

8  X[5]=  40 

72  - 

-[9]=  8 

5  +[6]=  11 

16  —[7]=  9 

This  work  saves  much  writing  and  also  makes  the  exercise  more 
interesting. 

Aim. — Drill  in  tables  and  combinations. 

Preparation  and  Method. — Write  the  following  numbers  on  the  board : 
24,  16,  30,  15,  20,  12,  48,  36,  etc.  The  children  write  all  they  know  about 
each  number,  using  multiplication,  division,  addition  and  subtraction.  (Ex- 
plain thoroughly  what  is  required  in  this  exercise.)     Example: 

[24]— 2  X  12  =  24;  12  X  2  =  24;  3  X  8  =  24;  8  X  3  =  24;  4  X 
6  =  24 ;  6  X  4  =  24 ;  24  -^  2  =  12 ;  24  -h  3  =  8 ;  24  -^  4  =  6 ;  24  -f-  6 
^  4;  24  ^  8  =  3;  20  +  4  =  24;  12  +  12  =  24;  24  —  12  =  12;  24  — 
4  =  20:  24  — 20  =  4;  or 

[16]— 2  X  8  =  16;  8  X  2  =  16;  4  X  4  =  16;  Id  X  1  =  16;  1  X 
16  =  16 ;  >^  of  16  =  8 ;  i/^  of  16  =  2 ;  >4  of  16  =  4 ;  16  —  6  =  10 ;  16  — 
10  =  6;  16  — 8=  8;  10  +  6=  16;8  +  8=  16;  12  +  4=  16. 

The  same  is  done  with  the  other  numbers. 

Exercise  VII. 

Aim. — Drill  in  counting  by  6,  7,  8  and  9. 

Preparation  and  Method. — Hektograph  the  numbers  of  the  6,  7,  8  and 
9  tables.  Have  them  cut  up  and  put  into  envelopes.  The  children  find  the 
numbers  and  arrange  them  on  their  desks.  When  completed  the  child's 
work  should  appear  like  Fig.  7  and  Fig.  8. 

Exercise  VIII. 
Aim. — Drill  in  more  than  one  of  the  equal  parts  of  a  number. 
Preparation  and  Method. — Hektograph    a    number   of    copies    of    the 
following : 

^  of  15  =  ?  4^  of  45  =  ?  ^  of  16  =  ? 

^  of  21  =  ?  2/6  of  24  =  ?  9^  of  32  =  ? 

%  of  18  =  ?  2/6  of  36  =  ?  ^  of  24  =  ? 

}i  of  12  =  ?  3/6  of  42  =  ?  6/8  of  24  =  ? 

%  of  16  =  ?  ^  of  18  =  ?  %  of  32  =  ? 

^  of  20  =  ?  ^  of  42  =  ?  2/9  of  18  =  ? 
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Fig.  7. 

%  of  24  = 
^  of  28  = 
^  of  32  = 
^5  of  30  = 
5/5  of  25  = 
2^  of  35  = 

The  children  copy  the  above  on  their  papers,  writing  the  answer  next 
to  each  example.    In  finding  the  answer  they  think : 


? 

2/7  of  49  =  ? 

3/9  of  27  =  ? 

2/7  of  56  =  ? 

4/9  of  36  =  ? 

3/7  of  14  =  ? 

5/9  of  18  =  ? 

? 

5/7  of  28  =  ? 

6/9  of  27  =  ? 

6/7  of  21  =  ? 

7/9  of  45  =  ? 

? 

3/7  of  56  =  ? 

8/9  of  36  =  ? 
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Fig.  8. 

i^  of  15  =  5;  ^  of  15  =  two  5's,  or  10. 
^  of  16  =  4 ;  ^  of  16  =  three  4's,  or  12. 
i^  of  30  =  6 ;  3/^  of  30  =  three  6's,  or  18. 
>^  of  42  =  7 ;  4/6  of  42  =:  four  7's,  or  28. 

Instead  of  copying  the  work  on  another  sheet,  the  hektographed  copies 
and  cut-up  numbers  may  be  used.     (Ex.  VI.) 


Exercise  IX. 

Aim. — Test  of  the  work  taught. 

Preparation  and  Method. — Hektograph  from  ten  to  fifteen  examples. 
The  children  work  them  on  another  paper,  using  the  hektographed  sheet  as 
a  question  paper.    Example  : 

(1)  Add  $250.30,  $2.00,  $45.63,  $.05;  $4.46,  $100.54,  and  $.21.  (2) 
Add  3,502,  120,  5,  56,  200,  4,000,  603,  and  41.  (3)  From  5,000  take  286. 
(4)  From  8004  take  2653.  (5)  Divide  5988  by  8.  (6)  Divide  5982  by  7. 
(7)  Muhiply  7964  by  58.  (8)  Muhiply  6908  by  9.  (9)  Divide  6958  by  31. 
(10)  Divide  6978  by  21. 

Exercise  X. 

Aim. — Drill  in  division  and  multiplication. 

Preparation  and  Method. — Write  on  the  board  the  following  examples : 
Multiply  3976  by  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.    Divide  3976  by  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

The  children  will  work  on  their  papers  sixteen  examples.     Example : 

(1)  Multiply  3976  by  2.  (2)  Multiply  3976  by  3.     (3)  Multiply  3976  by  4. 

(4)  Multiply  3976  by  5.  (5)  Multiply  3976  by  6.     (6)  Multiply  3976  by  7. 

(7)  Multiply  3976  by  8.  (8)  Multiply  3976  by  9.     (9)  Divide  3976  by  2. 

(10)  Divide  3976  by  3.  (11)  Divide  3976  by'4.     (12)  Divide  3976  by  5. 

(13)  Divide  3976  by  6.  (U)  Divide  3976  by  7.     (15)  Divide  3976  by  8. 
( 16)  Divide  3976  by  9. 
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Geography— 4  A. 

By  Isabelle  G.  Curran. 

First  Week. 

I.     Plan  of  schoolroom. 

Have  pupils  make  a  very  simple  plan  of  schoolroom-  from  model  on 

blackboard,  showing  windows,  door,  teacher's  desk,  pupils'  desks  and  aisles. 

These  plans  should  be  kept  for  use  in  lesson  on  cardinal  points  of  compass. 

//.     Plan  of  one  floor  of  school  building. 
This  plan  should  show  floors  of  each  room  only. 

///.     Plan  of  block. 
This  should  show  the  different  streets  surrounding  the  school  block  and 
the  location  of  the  school  itself. 

IV.     Points  of  compass. 

Suppose  you  wished  to  visit  a  friend  who  had  invited  you.  What  is 
the  first  thing  you  would  have  to  know  in  order  to  reach  his  house  ?  Where 
he  lives.  What  else?  How  to  get  to  it,  or  the  way.  There  is  a  special 
name  for  the  way  to  a  place.  We  call  it  "direction."  What  is  direction? 
Direction  is  the  way  to  a  place. 

We  also  must  know  how  far  to  travel  in  that  direction.  We  call  this 
"distance."  What  is  distance?  Distance  means  how  far  one  place  is  from 
another. 

When  you  come  to  school  in  the  morning,  you  walk  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion. When  you  go  home  at  noon  you  walk  in  the  opposite  direction. 
There  are  names  for  the  different  directions.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  learn  them. 

In  the  morning  the  sun  shines  into  our  schoolroom  through  the  windows. 
Now  we  say  that  the  sun  rises  in  the  east.  Therefore,  when  we  look 
toward  the  sun  in  the  morning  we  are  facing  the  east.  Since  the  direction 
toward  sunrise  is  called  east,  which  side  of  our  schoolroom  is  the  east  side? 
The  side  with  the  windows.  Point  to  the  east.  (Teacher  has  large  printed 
letters,  N.,  E.,  S.  and  W.,  ready  to  tack  up  on  each  side  of  room  as  pupils 
learn  them.) 

In  the  afternoon  we  cannot  see  the  sun  because  we  have  no  windows  on 
the  side  where  it  is  shining.  But  if  we  did  have  windows  on  that  side,  the 
sun  would  be  shining  into  our  room  from  the  side  directly  opposite  to  where 
it  shines-  in  the  morning.  Toward  evening  the  sun  will  disappear  entirely 
and  we  say  the  sun  has  set.  The  direction  toward  sunset,  or  where  the  sun 
shines  in  the  afternoon  is  west.  Point  to  the  west  side  of  the  room.  (Hang 
up  W.) 

If  you  face  the  sun  in  the  morning,  in  what  direction  are  you  looking? 
East.  Then  if  you  extend  your  right  hand  out  from  your  side  you  will  be 
pointing  south.  If  you  extend  your  left  hand  out  from  your  side  you  will 
be  pointing  north.     What  direction  is  in  back  of  you? 

Pupils  now  indicate  on  the  plans  they  have  made  the  directions,  and  then 
plans  or  maps  may  be  hung  with  north  at  top. 

Have  pupils  drill  in  facing,  pointing,  walking,  towards  north,  east,  south 
and  west. 
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Call  attention  to  weather-vanes  on  tops  of  houses,  and  encourage  pupils 
to  find  out  in  what  direction  the  wind  blows.  They  may  also  find  this  out 
by  watching  smoke  from  chimneys  and  the  direction  of  rain. 

V.     Other  zvays  of  telling  direction. 

At  night  by  the  stars.  Find  the  seven  stars  which  form  the  dipper. 
Then  follow  on  with  your  eye  the  line  of  the  front  side  of  the  dipper  and 
you  will  see  another  very  brilliant  star.  This  is  the  North  Star.  The  earth's 
axis  always  points  toward  it.     It  is  north  of  the  earth. 

Sailors  on  the  sea  use  the  mariner's  compass.  (Teacher  should  have 
one  to  show.) 

The  compass  was  invented  by  the  Chinese  more  than  2,000  years  be- 
fore Christ.  It  was  not  known  in  Europe  until  the  12th  century.  The  best 
in  use  is  that  invented  by  Sir  Wm.  Thompson  in  1876.  The  compass  made 
it  possible  to  cross  the  vast  ocean. 

The  Indians  found  out  direction  by  moss  on  trees.  The  side  of  the  tree 
having  the  most  moss  on  it  was  the  one  which  received  the  smallest  amount 
of  sun.  Therofore,  it  was  north,  and  from  north  they  could  easily  find  the 
other  directions. 

Second  Week. 
I.     Semi- cardinal  points  of  compass. 


H 
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Fig.  I. 
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Fig.  III. 


Fig.  II. 

Praw  on  blackboard  a  diagram  of  schoolroom  floor  with  north  at  top. 
Have  a  pupil  place  on  it  the  cardinal  points  in  their  proper  positions  as  fol- 
lows. Fig.  I.  Have  pupils  show  how  x  might  walk  directly  east,  or  south, 
or  west,  or  north,  by  drawing  lines,  as  in  Fig.  II. 

Now  suppose  X  did  not  wish  to  go  directly  north  but  to  the  corner 
marked  a.  What  would  be  the  quickest  way  to  arrive  at  a?  Pupil  shows 
by  line  as  in  Fig.  III.  Now  to  get  to  a,  x  did  not  go  directly  north,  nor 
directly  east,  but  halfway  between  the  two.  This  direction  is  called  north- 
east. Therefore,  a  person  traveling  from  x  to  a  would  be  going  toward  the 
northeast. 

Develop  southeast,  southwest,  and  northwest,  until  diagram  is  complete, 
as  in  Fig.  IV. 

Now  make  a  diagram  of  cardinal  and  semi-cardinal  points  without 
reference  to  schoolroom  or  person — Fig.  V. 

//.     Direction  of  streets  in  vicinity  of  school. 
Draw  on  board  a  very  simple  plan  of  the  block  on  which  the  school 
stands — Fig.  VI. 
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Fig.  IV. 
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Fig.  VIII. 

Now  have  pupils  point  to  north.  Toward  what  street  are  you  pointing? 
A  street.    Place  A  street  on  plan,  north,  as  in  Fig.  VII. 

Point  to  east.  Toward  what  street  are  you  pointing?  B  street.  Place 
B  street  on  plan,  east,  as  in  Fig.  VIII. 

Continue  until  you  have  asked  for  the  streets  bounding  the  school  block 
and  finish  the  plan  (Fig.  IX). 
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Fig.  X. 
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If  you  walk  along  A  street  from  B  street  to  D  street,  in  what  direction 
are  you  walking?  West.  If  you  walk  along  A  street  from  D  street  to  B 
street,  in  what  direction  are  you  walking?  East.  Therefore,  A  street  runs 
east  and  west.  If  A  street  runs  east  and  west,  in  what  direction  does  C  street 
run  ?     The  same  as  A  street. 

Now  look  at  B  street.  Walk  along  B  street  from  A  street  to  C  street. 
In  what  direction  are  you  walking?  South.  If  you  walk  along  B  street 
from  C  street  to  A  street,  in  what  direction  are  you  going?  North.  In 
what  direction,  then,  does  B  street  run?  What  other  street  runs  the  same? 
D  street. 

Make  a  simple  plan  of  streets  in  vicinity,  as  in  Fig.  X.  In  what  direc- 
tion does  A  street  run?  What  other  streets  run  in  the  same  direction? 
Name  other  streets  near  the  school  that  run  east  and  west. 

In  what  direction  does  B  street  run?  What  other  streets  run  the  same? 
Name  streets  near  school  which  run  north  and  south. 

Pupils  make  plans  of  streets  in  vicinity,  from  model. 

///.     Boroughs  of  Greater  New  York.     {From  map.) 
Our  city  is  so  large  that  it  has  been  divided  into  five  parts.     These  parts 

are  called  boroughs.     Let  us  look  at  the  picture  I  have  here.     It  is  a  picture 

of  our  city.     It  shows  us  just  where  each  borough  is.     We  call  it  a  map. 

The  water  in  our  city  is  colored  blue  on  the  map.     Everything  which  is  not 

blue  is  land.     Point  to  a  body  of  water.     Point  to  a  body  of  land.     Point  to 

north,  south,  east  and  west  on  the  map. 

Now  watch.     (Teacher  runs  pointer  around  boundary  of  Manhattan.) 

I  have  drawn  a  line  with  my  pointer  around  the  Borough  of  Manhattan. 

What  borough  is  it?     (Write  on  board.)     Have  several  pupils  point  to 

borough,  running  pointer  all  around  boundary. 

In  this  way  bring  out  the  names  of  each  borough  until  five  have  been 

named  and  pointed  out  on  map.     Then  drill  on  names  and  situation  on  map. 

Third  Week. 

I.     Boundaries  of  home  borough. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "boundary"?  It  means  the  end  or 
limit,  or  a  mark  which  shows  the  dividing  line  between  two  things. 

In  what  borough  do  you  live?  Brooklyn.  We  want  to  know  what 
touches  our  borough  on  each  side ;  that  is,  we  want  to  know  its  boundaries. 

Let  us  start  at  some  point  in  Brooklyn  and  travel  north.  We  finally 
reach  the  north  end  of  Brooklyn.  What  water  joins  or  touches  this  part 
of  Brooklyn?  The  East  River.  Now  let  us  run  the  pointer  along  the 
northern  boundary.  What  else  touches  it  besides  the  East  River?  The 
Borough  of  Queens.  Now  travel  along  the  eastern  boundary.  What  touches 
it  on  this  side  ?  Borough  of  Queens  and  Jamaica  Bay.  So  you  see  part  of 
Queens  touches  our  borough  on  the  north  and  it  also  touches  it  on  the  east. 
What  washes  up  against  the  southern  end  of  Brooklyn?  The  big  Atlantic 
Ocean.  What  bodies  of  water  are  west  of  Brooklyn?  Lower  New  York 
Bay,  The  Narrows  and  Upper  New  York  Bay. 

We  have  traveled  all  along  the  outside  edge  or  the  boundaries  of  Brook- 
lyn.   Who  can  do  it  again  without  being  lost  on  the  way  ? 
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//.  Direction  of  boroughs  from  home  borough,  for  instance,  Brooklyn. 
Draw  a  simple  map  of  the  boroughs  on  the  board.  Then  taking  Brook- 
lyn as  a  starting  point  represent  the  cardinal  and  semi-cardinal  points.  This 
will  lead  pupils  to  see  very  readily  the  direction  of  the  other  boroughs  from 
the  central  or  starting  point,  Brooklyn :  Queens,  east  and  northeast ;  Rich- 
mond, southwest  and  partly  west ;  Manhattan,  north ;  Bronx,  northeast. 
(Fig.  XL) 


Fig.  XI. 

///.     Comparison  of  boroughs  as  to  size,  largest  iirst. 
(1)   Queens,  82,883  acres;  (2)  Brooklyn,  49,680  acres;  (3)  Richmond, 
36,600  acres;  (4)  Bronx,  26,017  acres;  (5)  Manhattan,  14,038  acres. 
IV.    Comparison  of  boroughs  as  to  population.    {From  census  1909). 
1,  Manhattan;  2,  Brooklyn;  3,  Bronx;  4,  Queens;  5,  Richmond. 

Fourth  Week. 

I.     The  Earth — lis  Shape. 
Material — Globe,  orange,  pin,  map  of  hemispheres. 
The  continent  of  North  America  on  which  we  live,  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
which  is  very  near  us,  form  parts  of  the  surface  of  a  great  ball  which  we 
call  the  earth.     The  surface  of  the  earth  is  made  up  of  land  and  water. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  round  orange  is  the  round  earth.  I  will  stick  a 
pin  in  it  to  show  the  place  where  we  live.  Now,  with  a  pencil,  I  will  mark 
out  a  journey  round  the  earth  from  our  home.     If  you  keep  on  going  in  the 
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same  direction  what  place  will  you  reach?  If  you  should  journey  on  the 
earth  in  any  direction  from  your  home  and  keep  on  in  the  same  direction  (as 
I  am  going  with  my  pencil)  what  place  would  you  reach  at  last?  Why  is 
this?     Because  the  earth  is  round. 

Why  does  it  seem  flat  ?  Because  it  is  so  large,  we  are  so  close  to  it  and 
can  see  only  a  small  part  of  it  at  once. 

//.     Circumference  and  Diameter. 

Show  what  is  meant  by  circumference  with  elastic  band  around  largest 
part  of  orange.  The  earth's  circumference,  or  the  largest  distance  around 
the  earth,  measures  25.000  miles. 

Show  by  hatpin  stuck  through  orange,  what  is  meant  by  diameter.  The 
diameter,  or  largest  distance  through  the  earth,  measures  8,000  miles. 

///.     Hemispheres,  continents  and  oceans.     (Map  of  hemispheres.) 

If  you  were  up  very  high  in  the  sky,  you  might  be  able  to  see  that  the 
earth  is  round,  and  it  would  look  something  like  one  of  these  pictures  (point- 
ing to  map).  Each  picture  shows  one-half  of  the  earth,  while  the  other 
shows  the  other  half.  A  perfectly  round  body  is  called  a  "sphere."  Hemi- 
sphere means  "half  a  sphere,"  and  as  the  earth  is  nearly  a  sphere,  a  map  of 
half  the  earth  is  called  "half  a  sphere." 

Looking  at  the  hemispheres  you  can  see  that  North  and  South  America 
stretch  across  one  side  of  the  earth.  This  half  is  called  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia  stretch  across  the  opposite  side  of 
the  earth.    This  is  called  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.     (Use  globe  also.) 

These  bodies  of  land  are  the  largest  divisions  of  land  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face. They  are  called  continents.  Name  the  continents  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.     The  Western.     What  is  a  continent? 

Besides  the  land  on  the  earth's  surface  there  is  water.  If  you  look  at 
the  map,  you  may  notice  that  the  earth's  surface  has  much  more  water  than 
land.     It  is  ^  water  and  ^4  land. 

The  water  is  divided  into  large  bodies  just  as  the  land  is.  The  largest 
bodies  of  water  are  called  oceans.  At  the  map,  point  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
Atlantic  Ocean,  Antarctic  Ocean,  Arctic  Ocean,  Indian  Ocean. 

The  oceans  are  not  located  in  one  hemisphere  alone  as  the  continents 
are.  Each  one  of  the  oceans,  except  the  Indian,  is  partly  in  ojie  hemisphere 
and  partly  in  another. 

Locate  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  west  of  Europe  and  Africa,  east  of 
North  and  South  America. 

Locate  the  Pacific  Ocean.  West  of  North  and  South  America,  east 
of  Asia  and  Australia. 

Locate  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  It  is  situated  all  around  the  most  southern 
part  of  the  earth,  or  around  the  South  Pole. 

Locate  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  is  situated  around  the  most  northern  part 
of  the  earth,  or  around  the  North  Pole. 

Locate  the  Indian  Ocean,  It  is  south  of  Asia,  east  of  Africa,  west  of 
Australia. 
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Continents  should  also  be  located.  Oceans  and  continents  named  in 
order  of  size,  largest  first. 

Fifth  Week. 

I.     Exact  location  of  borough. 

The  earth  is  divided  into  two  hemispheres,  eastern  and  western.  In 
which  hemisphere  do  you  live?  What  two  continents  are  in  the  western 
hemisphere  ?  On  which  of  these  continents  do  you  live  ?  North  America  is 
divided  into  countries.  In  which  country  do  you  live?  The  United  States 
is  divided  into  forty-six  States.  In  which  State  do  we  live?  The  State  of 
New  York  is  divided  into  cities.  In  what  city  do  you  live?  Greater  New 
York  is  divided  into  boroughs.    In  which  borough  do  you  live  ? 

This  drill  enables  pupils  to  get  an  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  earth,  and 
also  gives  them  an  idea  of  division  from  large  to  small. 

//.    Location  of  New  York  City,  zvith  Reference  to  New  York  State. 

Have  map  of  New  York  State.  Let  pupils  find  the  city  and  locate  it, 
using  knowledge  already  gained  in  finding  directions. 

New  York  City  is  located  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  New  York  State. 

///.     Location  of  City,  with  Reference  to  Neiv  Jersey. 

Have  map  showing  New  York  State  and  New  Jersey.  Use  same  method 
as  in  II. 

IV.     Name  and  term  of  President,  Governor  and  Mayor. 

Just  as  our  school  must  be  ruled  by  somebody  who  is  head,  so  our  coun- 
try, our  State  and  our  city  must  have  somebody  at  its  head.  The  head  of  our 
school  is  called  a  principal.  The  head  of  our  country  is  called  President. 
The  President  is  chosen  for  a  term  of  four  years.  William  H.  Taft  is  our 
President  now.  He  was  elected  in  1908  and  was  inaugurated  on  March  4, 
1909.    He  will  remain  in  office  until  March  4,  1913. 

The  head  of  each  State  is  called  governor.  Charles  E.  Hughes  is  the 
governor  of  our  State.  The  governor's  term  of  office  is  two  years.  Mr. 
Hughes  is  serving  his  second  term  as  governor.  His  term  will  expire  on 
Jan.  1,  1911. 

The  head  of  a  city  is  called  mayor.  His  term  of  office  is  four  years. 
William  E.  Gaynor  is  our  mayor.  He  was  elected  in  1909  and  took  his  seat 
as  mayor  on  Jan.  1,  1910.    His  term  will  expire  on  Jan.  1,  1914. 

V.     Forms  of  land:  island,  isthmus,  peninsula,  cape. 

To  give  pupils  in  this  grade  a  true  idea  of  the  different  forms  of  land 
and  water,  a  molding  board  is  essential. 

We  have  learned  that  the  continents  are  the  largest  divisions  of  land. 
There  are  parts  of  the  land  smaller  than  the  continents,  which  have  water  all 
around  them.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  find  these  parts  of  land  on  the  map.  One 
of  the  continents  is  entirely  surrounded  by  water.     Which  is  it? 

Now  we  will  look  at  the  other  continents.  We  can  see  water  all  around 
North  America  until  we  come  to  the  place  where  it  joins  South  America.  It 
is  almost  surrounded  by  water,  but  not  entirely.  We  call  this  form  of  land 
a  peninsula.     The  word  peninsula  means  almost  an  island.     There  are  very 
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many  smaller  peninsulas  on  all  the  continents.  See  if  you  can  find  some  of 
them.     Make  an  island  and  a  peninsula  on  the  molding  board. 

Now  let  us  look  again  at  the  Western  Hemisphere.  North  America  and 
South  America  are  joined  or  connected  by  a  narrow  piece  or  strip  of  land. 
A  piece  of  land  which  connects  two  larger  bodies  of  land  is  called  an  isthmus. 

A  point  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  water  is  called  a  cape. 

In  connection  with  this  lesson  teach  the  meaning  of  the  term  coast. 

Sixth  Week. 
I.     Hill,  mountain,  plateau. 

We  say  that  the  table  is  level,  the  floor  is  level,  our  school  playground  is 
level.  By  this  we  mean  that  they  have  a  flat,  even  surface.  Imagine  that 
this  flat  even  surface  stretched  out  for  miles  and  miles.  Level  land  like  this 
is  called  a  plain. 

In  some  places  the  land,  instead  of  being  level  slopes  or  rises  gradually 
upward  until  it  is  higher  than  the  land  around.  This  land  is  called  a  hill. 
Hills  slope  on  all  sides.     A  very  high  hill  is  called  a  mountain. 

Land  which  is  as  high  as  a  mountain  but  as  level  or  flat  as  a  plain  is 
called  a  plateau. 

Pupils  should  now  be  able  to  make  the  forms  in  clay  or  sand.  Pictures 
are  a  great  aid  in  acquiring  ideas  of  the  forms. 

The  terms  valley  and  volcano  may  be  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the 
above. 

//.    Forms  of  water,  lake,  bay,  strait,  river. 

We  have  learned  that  the  water  on  the  earth's  surface  is  divided  into 
large  divisions  called  oceans.  Now  just  as  the  large  divisions  of  land,  or  the 
continents  are  divided  into  still  smaller  divisions,  so  the  different  parts  of 
oceans  have  different  names. 

These  smaller  divisions  of  water  are  partly  shut  in  by  the  land.  They 
are  called  gulfs,  bays  and  seas.  These  forms  of  water  are  somewhat  like 
the  peninsula  in  land. 

When  a  bay  is  so  nearly  shut  in  by  land  that  it  may  be  used  for  protect- 
ing or  sheltering  ships  from  the  terrible  storms  on  the  open  ocean,  we  call  it 
a  harbor.     What  bay  do  you  know  that  forms  the  finest  harbor  in  the  world? 

A  narrow  strip  or  passage  of  water  is  called  a  strait.  It  joins  two 
bodies  of  water  just  as  the  isthmus  joins  two  bodies  of  land.  Wide  straits 
are  called  sounds.     (Use  map  of  New  York  City.) 

There  is  water  on  the  land  besides  the  water  of  the  sea  or  ocean.  The 
water  on  the  land  is  fresh,  while  the  sea  water  is  salt.     (Explain  why.) 

Water  from  the  rain  which  comes  down  from  the  clouds  falls  on  the  hills 
and  mountains.  It  flows  "down  the  hillside  in  little  streams.  These  little 
streams  run  together  or  join  to  make  a  larger  stream.  Then  we  have  a 
brook  or  creek.  When  a  few  creeks  join  each  other  to  make  a  still  larger 
stream,  a  river  is  formed.  The  beginning  of  a  river  is  called  its  source ;  the 
end,  its  mouth.    The  land  on  either  side  is  called  the  banks. 

A  body  of  water  entirely  surrounded  by  land  is  called  a  lake.  It  is  like 
a  pond,  but  larger. 
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Lesson  Helps— 4  B 

By  Maude  L.  Reybekt. 

Geography    and   Correlated   Composition. 

The  purpose  in  teaching  geography  is  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  children 
clear,  comprehensive  pictures  of  things  taught.  In  other  words,  the  imagina- 
tion must  be  developed  at  every  stage  of  progress.  When  things  discussed 
can't  be  observed,  it  is  necessary  to  call  up  images  in  the  children's  minds 
of  that  which  has  been  seen.    We  should  do  this  by  the  use  of 

/ — Objects. 

(A)  In  teaching  axis,   poles,   hemispheres,   meridians,   use   orange   as   an 

illustration. 

(B)  For  states  of  society  or  races  of  mankind,  show  Chinese  lanterns,  dolls, 

fans,  Indian  canoes,  wigwams,  bow  and  arrow,  skins,  written  lan- 
guage, etc. 

(C)  Relief  maps  made  by  children  with  flour,  salt  and  water. 

When  objects  fail,  use  pictorial  illustrations. 

// — Charts. 

Pictures  classified,  pasted  on  charts  hung  up  in  the  classroom.  Only 
while  studying  a  certain  subject  have  chart,  pertaining  to  subject  under 
study,  in  sight. 

(A)  One  chart  can  be  zones  of  plant  and  animal  life. 

(1)  Torrid  Zone. — (a)  Pictures  of  the  fiercest  animals  typical  of  the 

Hot  Belt;  (b)  also  pictures  of  useful  trees  and  plants,  char- 
acteristic of  the  tropics,  as  banana,  coffee,  sugar  cane,  tree 
fern,  large  and  showy  flowers,  etc.;  (c)  people. 

(2)  Frigid  Zone. —  (a)  Little  vegetation,  hence  (b)  few  animals  (a 

few  pictures  of  bear,  dog,  walrus,  reindeer),  hence  (c)  few 
people  (EskimO'  life). 

(3)  Temperate  Zone. —  (a)   Pictures  showing  abundance  of  animal 

and  vegetable  life. 

(B)  Another  chart  of  Races  of  Mankind. — Pictures  cut  from  magazines, 

books,  also  postal  cards  mounted.  These  show  (1)  the  savage  or 
barbarous  stage  of  society;  (2)  semi-civilized  state;  (3)  civilized 
state.  This  chart  used  as  reference  for  representative  types  (Japanese, 
Chinese,  etc.),  and  physical  features  (color  of  skin,  hair,  eyes,  nost. 
etc.),  manners  and  customs. 

( C)  Other  charts  to  be : 

(1)  Outline  maps  colored  and  filled  in  by  children. 

(2)  Production  maps. 

(3)  About  continent  studying.     If  Asia — Map    of   Asia    on    chart; 

Japanese  doll  or  picture  of  a  Chinaman,  representing  Mon- 
golian race ;  Chinese  school  (picture)  ;  productions :  cotton, 
rice,  tea,  etc.;  picture  of  Mt.  Everest,  loftiest  summit  on  the 
globe.     If  Europe — Landscapes. 
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/// — Quiz  {in  the  form  of  guessing  games). 

(A)  Recitation,  varied. 

(1)  Children  question  one  another. 

(2)  One  child  questions  the  class. 

(3)  One  division  cross-examines  the  other  to  see  which  will  be  able 

to  answer  the  most  questions  correctly. 

(4)  Children   at  blackboards   write  answers   in   rapid  succession  to 

such  questions  as  :  "What  river  is  in  Egypt?  Write !"  Ans. — 
Nile.  "What  is  the  largest  river  in  the  world?  Write!" 
Ans. — Amazon.  "What  ocean  is  east  of  America?"  "What 
city  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  ?"  Make  answers  con- 
cise. Children  take  seats  as  they  fail.  The  object  is  to  see 
how  long  they  will  remain  at  the  boards.  A  geographical 
picture  may  be  given  to  the  whmer  of  the  game. 

(B)  Composition  exercise.     In  connection  with  geography. 

682  Broadway, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  13,  1910. 
Dear  Mary: 

Yesterday  we  had  a  fine  geography  game  in  the  class.  Miss  Brown 
described  several  rivers,  but  did  not  teh  us  their  names.  We  had  to  do  that. 
This  was  one.    See  if  you  know  what  it  is. 

This  river  rises  in  the  Alps.  While  still  tiny  it  leaves  its  ice-bound 
cradle  to  see  the  world.  This  youthful  river  rushes  on.  It  leaves  the  land 
of  its  birth  and  enters  Germany.  How  silently  it  glides  by  the  castles  on 
its  banks !    It  then  sinks  into  its  grave,  the  North  Sea. 

Can  you  guess  what  river  this  is?    Write. and  tell  me. 

Your  friend,  Kate  Roberts. 

Monkeyland, 
Africa,  Dec.  12,  1909. 
Dear  American  Cousin  : 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  all  about  myself  and  where  I  come  from.  I 
wonder  if  you  will  like  me. 

My  hair  is  black  and  kinky.  I  have  a  fine,  big,  flat  nose.  I  never  blush, 
for  my  skin  is  dark.    But  I  have  bright  red  lips  and  pearly  white  teeth. 

I  hope  you  will  come  to  see  me  soon.  My  home  is  in  the  "Dark  Con- 
tinent." Don't  bring  many  clothes,  as  we  wear  very  little  clothing ;  Mother 
Nature  provides  us  with  enough. 

Do  you  know  to  what  race  I  belong?    Would  you  like  to  be  my  sister? 

Your  African  cousin,  Topsy. 

IV— Blackboard  Help. 

Comparison  and  contrast  of  each  continent  as  to  shape  and  size. 
Children  go  to  the  board  and  show,  by  means  of  diagrams,  i.  e.,  Asia 
is  four  times  larger  than  Europe,  etc. 

Asia  =  four  times  Europe.  South  America  —  two  times  Europe. 
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Shape :  North  America,  South  America  and  Africa  resemble  one 
another — triangular  in  shape, 

V — Imaginary  Journeys. 

(A)  To  vary  mode  of  questioning,  as:  "I'm  going  to  take  you  on  an 
ocean  voyage  today.  We  will  start  from  New  York  on  the  Lusitania.  We 
will  sail  directly  east.  What  ocean  will  we  travel  on  ?  What  continent  will 
we  reach  ?  How  long  does  it  take  for  this  voyage  ?  What  waters  do  we  sail 
on  to  get  to  Germany  ?  Now  we  wish  to  sail  up  a  beautiful  German  river. 
Name  ?  We  have  found  its  cradle  at  last.  Where  ?  We  will  climb  the  Alps 
till  we  find  the  cradle  of  another  river.    Name  of  that  river?" 

Then  have  children  follow  the  course  of  the  Danube  to  the  Black  Sea, 
cross  the  Caucasus  Mountains  to  the  Caspian  and  up  the  Volga  River. 

(B)  As  a  composition  exercise  : 

In  Prince  Dolor's  Traveling  Cloak. 

What  fun  we  had  in  Prince  Dolor's  traveling  cloak  as  we  floated  along 
in  the  air.  We  saw  so  many  sights  as  we  looked  down  upon  the  "Land  of 
the  Rising  Sun." 

How  funny  it  looked  to  see  people  riding  in  big-wheeled  baby  carriages ! 
These  carriages  are  called  jinrikishas. 

The  horses  that  draw  them  never  shy  nor  kick.  They  are  also  very 
obedient.  Then,  too,  they  harness  and  unharness  themselves.  You  see  they 
are  human  horses. 

Don't  you  think  a  "Pull-man-car"  is  a  good  name  for  the  jinrikisha? 

Imitate  by  "A  Trip  to  the  North  Pole  in  a  Balloon." 

MODEL   COMPOSITIONS— 4B. 
Police  Duties. 

"When  I  grow  up,"  said  little  Max,  "I  shall  be  a  mounted  policeman." 
Max's  brother,  who  is  in  the  8B  Grade,  knows  a  patrolman  in  the  Stagg 
Street  station  house.     They  decided  to  ask  him  for  information. 

Both  brothers  that  afternoon  spoke  to  their  blue-coated  friend.  He  told 
them  of  the  dififerent  grades  of  police  duty.  Each  division  has  useful  work 
to  perform  by  day  and  night. 

Some  men  patrol  posts ;  others  belong  to  the  traffic  squad,  mounted  or 
on  foot.  There  are  also  bicycle  or  motor-cycle  squads.  Along  the  river 
front  are  the  harbor  police. 

A  Myth — The  Goddess  of  the  Dawn. 

Aurora  is  the  goddess  of  the  dawn.  She  is  awake  early.  Dressed  in 
a  robe  of  rosy  hue,  she  rises  from  her  bed.  She  lifts  the  curtain  of  the 
night  and  says  to  men  and  gods,  "Awake." 

Aurora  touches  the  clouds  and  they  blush.  The  rivers  turn  red  at 
her  smile.  The  birds  answer  her  call  in  song.  The  leaves  of  the  trees 
dance  with  joy  at  her  approach. 

But  she  is  not  always  gay  and  happy.     Her  son,  Memnon,  was  killed 
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in  battle.     At  night  she  weeps  for  him.     In  the  early  morning  her  tear- 
drops sparkle  on  the  grass.    Some  people  call  these  drops  of  dew. 

Outline:  Aurora  and  what  she  does.  Effect  on  clouds,  rivers,  birds, 
and  trees.    Aurora's  sadness. 

•  Reproductions  from  Silent  Reading — Honest  Old  Abe. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  clerk  in  a  country  store.  One  day  a  woman  came 
in  for  some  tea.  Without  knowing  it,  he  used  the  wrong  weight.  So  he 
gave  her  two  ounces  less  than  she  paid  for. 

He  found  this  out  afterward.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  set  the  matter 
right.    After  his  day's  work  was  over  he  took  the  small  package  to  her  house. 

She  was  surprised  to  see  him.  He  told  her  of  his  mistake,  and  said : 
"Now  that  you  have  what  you  paid  for  I  can  rest  satisfied." 

Outline :  Mr.  Lincoln's  mistake.  How  he  set  the  matter  right.  His 
remark  afterward. 

The  Race  of  the  Raindrops. 

One  morning,  long  ago,  a  band  of  little  raindrops,  far  away  in  the  deep 
sea,  were  watching  the  rosy  Dawn  greet  the  coming  Day. 

The  Prince  of  Light  was  just  rising  from  his  bed  of  roses.  Old  Ocean 
lay  fast  asleep.    The  light  awoke  the  merry  waves.    They  danced  and  sang. 

"Now  for  a  race,"  shouted  the  sunbeams  to  the  band  of  raindrops 
Away  they  went,  up  into  the  bright  blue  sky. 

Hour  after  hour  they  floated.  At  last  the  Prince  of  Light  sank  to  rest. 
Over  him  the  Twilight  wove  a  beautiful  coverlet.  Then  the  evening  came. 
The  sunbeams  were  gone,  and  the  raindrops  were  left  alone  in  the  darkness. 

Outline :  The  band  of  raindrops.  The  Prince  of  Light.  His  coming. 
Its  effect.    The  beginning  of  the  race.    The  end  of  the  race. 

Narration — Reproductions — The  Indian  Children. 

Bright  Eyes  and  Fawn  Foot  were  two  little  Indian  children.  They  lived 
in  an  Indian  village  near  a  swift  river. 

All  the  people  of  this  village  belonged  to  one  family  or  tribe.  The 
bravest  man  was  the  chief.    He  had  the  finest  wigwam. 

One  day  the  Indians  moved  from  the  village  to  a  place  in  the  woods. 
Here  they  hoped  to  find  game  to  live  on  through  the  winter. 

Little  Fawn  Foot  helped  her  mother  when  they  moved.  Bright  Eyes 
was  carried  on  his  mother's  back.    He  was  too  small  to  help. 

When  warm  weather  came  they  all  moved  back  to  the  village. 

Outline :  The  Indian  children  and  their  home.  The  tribe.  The  removal. 
Fawn  Foot  and  Bright  Eyes  at  the  moving.    The  return. 

The  Grains  of  Wheat. 

Some  little  grains  of  wheat  lived  in  a  sack.  It  was  very  dark  there. 
Soon  they  went  to  sleep. 

After  a  time  the  sack  was  moved.  Then  the  grains  awoke.  They  heard 
a  voice  say,  "Take  this  sack  to  the  mill,  Henry." 

They  had  a  long  ride.  When  they  reached  the  mill  a  man  put  the  wheat 
into  a  hopper.    It  was  then  crushed  between  two  stones. 
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"This  is  fine  flour,"  said  the  miller,  rubhing  it  between  his  fingers. 

The  sack  of  flour  was  carried  home.  Some  of  it  was  made  into  cakes. 
Charles  and  Henry  ate  these  cakes  and  called  them  good. 

Outline  :  Where  the  grains  of  wheat  lived.  The  awakening.  The  mill. 
The  flour.    What  became  of  the  flour. 

Prompt    Obedience. 

One  day  Mary  and  her  mother  crossed  the  little  stream  that  came  from 
the  pond.    The  stones  and  sand  were  white  and  smooth. 

Mary  wanted  to  play  in  the  water.     Her  mother  said  that  she  might. 

By  and  by  there  was  a  noise  like  thunder.  It  seemed  to  come  from 
the  pond. 

"Quick,  Mary !  Come  here !"  said  her  mother.  Mary  did  not  stop  to 
ask  why.    She  ran  to  where  her  mother  stood. 

Then  they  saw  that  the  stream  was  pouring  down  over  the  rocks.  The 
great  water  gate  by  the  dam.  was  broken. 

"li  you  had  waited,"  said  Mary's  mother,  "you  might  have  been  carried 
down  into  the  river.    I  am  glad  that  you  obeyed  at  once." 

Outline :  The  crossing  of  the  stream.  What  Mary  did.  The  mother's 
call  and  Mary's  response.    What  they  saw.    What  Mary's  mother  said. 

Model  Composition — Studied  and  Reproduced. 

Description  of  an  Object — A  House  in  Cuba. 

In  Cuba  the  yards  are  inside  the  houses.  This  inside  yard  or  court  is 
called  a  patio. 

Around  this  open  court  are  the  sitting-room,  dining-room,  sleeping- 
room,  store-room  and  stables.  If  there  is  a  second  story  the  sleeping 
rooms  are  there.  They  open  upon  a  corridor  or  porch  which  extends  around 
the  court. 

The  floors  are  of  tile  or  of  plaster.  In  the  finest  houses  the  best  floors 
are  laid  in  white  marble  and  jasper. 

The  roofs  are  generally  tiled  and  painted  red. 

Outline :  House  and  yard.  Arrangement  of  rooms.  First  floor.  Second 
floor.    Floor.    Roof. 

Imitation  of  model  in  previous  lesson — Our  House. 

Outline :  House  and  yard.  Arrangement  of  rooms.  First  floor.  Second 
floor.     Floor.     Roof. 

Description  of  a  Picture — "The  Angelus." 

Perhasp  the  best  loved  of  Millet's  pictures  is  "The  Angelus."  It  shows 
how  the  peasants  drop  their  work  and  bow  their  heads  at  the  sound  of  the  bell. 

A  man  and  woman  are  at  work  in  the  field.  The  Angelus  has  just 
chimed  out  the  hour  of  evening  prayer.  They  have  stopped  work  to  thank 
God  for  His  goodness.  The  woman  stands  with  bowed  head  and  clasped 
hands.    The  man  is  near  her.    His  head  is  uncovered. 

A  well  filled  sack  is  on  the  wheelbarrow.  The  man  has  thrown  down 
his  pitchfork. 
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There  are  heaps  of  hay  or  grain  in  the  field.  In  the  distance  we  see 
the  spire  of  the  little  village  church. 

Outline:  A^rtist  and  picture.  The  most  important  objects.  Other 
objects  in  the  picture.     In  the  foreground.     In  the  distance  or  background. 

Next  Lesson — Imitation  of  model  in  previoxis  lesson — "The  Shepherdess." 

Outline:  Artist  and  picture.  The  most  important  objects.  Other 
objects  in  the  picture.     In  the  foreground.     In  the  distance  or  background. 

A  Ride  in  the  Frozen  North. 

In  Arabia  the  people  travel  about  on  camels.  The  Japanese  ride  in 
jinrikishas.  These  are  big-wheeled  baby  carriages  drawn  by  men.  But 
in  Greenland  and  in  the  lands  of  the  far  north  the  Eskimos  ride  on  sledges 
drawn  by  a  team  of  dogs. 

These  dogs  are  very  strong.  They  look  like  wolves.  They  have  long 
hair  and  pointed  noses.  They  don't  mind  the  cold.  Soft  wool  grows 
beneath  the  long,  coarse  hair  on  their  bodies. 

They  run  very  fast.  The  whip  keeps  themi  going.  The  handle  of  this 
whip  is  six  inches  long.     But  the  lash  is  sixteen  feet  long. 

Sometimes  these  dogs  run  away.  When  they  are  caught  their  master 
punishes  them  severely. 

190  Beacon  St., 

Boston,  May  12,  1909. 
Dear  George: 

I  have  some  good  news  for  you.  Papa  has  decided  to  return  to 
Brooklyn  to  live.    Mamma  and  I  are  much  pleased. 

We  expect  to  move  next  week.  Our  address  will  be  201  Hart  Street. 
We  hope  to  see  you  there  soon. 

Your  friend, 


Outline :   The  news.    When  we  move  and  new  address. 

Next  Lesson — Imitation  of  model  letter  in  previous  lesson. 
Outline :   Same  as  in  previous  lesson. 

The   Ganges. 

It  is  sunrise.  See  the  people  getting  ready  for  their  morning  bath  in 
the  holy  Ganges. 

Why  are  they  so  eager  lo  be  washed?  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  They 
believe  that  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  will  purify  both  body  and  soul. 

But  how  can  such  filthy  water  cleanse?  Look  at  the  refuse  that  is 
thrown  into  the  river.  Watch  the  thousands  here  that  cleanse  their  bodies 
and  clothing. 
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The  sinner  cleanses  his  body  by  bathing.  But  he  is  drinking  this  loath- 
some water.    "This  drives  away  sin,"  he  says. 

Do  you  wonder  now  that  so  many  die  from  cholera? 

"Ships  of  the  Desert." 

This  vast  Sahara  is  an  ocean  of  sand.  The  tents  of  the  Arabs  look  like 
whitecaps  in  the  sun.  Like  the  ocean,  the  desert  has  its  storms.  The  sandy 
waves  swallow  up  every  wretched  traveler.  But  the  "ships  of  the  desert" 
glide  over  its  sand  waves. 

These  "ships"  go  on  long  caravan  trips.  They  are  packed  with  huge 
cases  of  dates.    These  are  brought  in  from  the  oases. 

What's   My   Name? 

I  am  a  mineral  as  black  as  black  can  be,  I  am  found  deep  down  in  the 
earth.    My  home  is  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 

Sometimes  I  am  soft.  Sometimes  I  am  hard.  People  like  me  when  I 
am  hard  because  I  am  cleaner.  They  put  me  on  a  blazing  fire.  They  soon 
find  out  I  am  not  as  cold  as  I  look. 

Now  you  know  me,  don't  you? 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Abraham   Lincoln, 

Abraham  Lincoln  lived  a  lonely  life  in  the  wilds  of  Indiana,  But  his 
beloved  companions  were  his  books. 

He  read  everything  he  could  lay  hands  on.  But  he  had  only  a  few 
books.  These  he  read  over  and  over  again.  Some  were  the  Bible,  "^sop's 
Fables,"  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  the  "Life  of  Wash- 
ington." 

Before  the  fireplace  he  stretched  out  at  length  on  the  floor.  There  he 
worked  his  sums  in  arithmetic  on  a  wooden  shovel.  Then  he  took  some  of 
his  bookish  friends  to  bed  with  him.  There  he  would  read  until  his  candle 
went  out. 

He  found  out  that  books  are  true  friends. 

Dear  American  Cousin  : 

Would  you  like  me  to  tell  you  about  our  school? 

When  we  enter  our  schoolroom  we  make  a  low  bow  to  our  teacher. 
Otir  heads  nearly  touch  the  floor.    This  bow  shows  respect. 

We  are  very  much  afraid  of  our  schoolmaster.  How  ugly  he  looks! 
He  wears  large  spectacles  of  thick  glass.    The  rims  are  of  wood. 

When  we  study  w^e  repeat  our  words  aloud.  You  may  be  sure  we 
make  a  great  noise. 

When  a  boy  knows  his  lesson  he  gives  his  book  to  his  teacher.  Then 
he  turns  his  back  and  says  his  lesson  as  loud  as  he  can. 

If  he  fails  he  gets  a  flogging.  You  may  be  sure  he  tries  very  hard 
after  that. 

How  would  you  like  to  be  in  a  Chinese  school? 

Your  Chinese  cousin,  Wah  Sing. 
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Note  BooK— Nature*— 5A. 

By  Nathan  Lemowitz. 

*  Continued  from  October,  1907,  Monographs. 

Protective  Resemblance. 

Warning  Colors. — Certain  species  of  butterflies  are  inedible,  and  are 
thus  protected  from  the  ravages  of  birds.  But  this  butterfly  can't  afford 
to  be  tried  by  the  bird  to  find  whether  it  may  be  eaten  or  not.  To  spare 
itself  this  contingency,  this  species  possesses  certain  characteristic  colors. 
Any  animal  seeing  these  marks  is  warned  that  the  butterfly  is  of  no  use 
as  food  and  is  thus  not  attacked.  The  white  streak  on  the  back  of  the 
skunk  and  the  black  tip  of  the  tail  of  the  lynx  are  other  examples  of  warn- 
ing colors. 

Mimicry. — Certain  animals  possess  powers  which  protect  them  from 
attack.  Other  animals,  which  are  generally  unlike  the  former  will,  in 
localities  where  the  former  are  present,  resemble  them  in  external  appear- 
ance. They  thus  secure  this  protection  by  deception.  This  mode  of  pro- 
tective resemblance  is  called  mimicry.  Of  course  mimicry  is  not  volitional, 
intentional ;  it  is  all  the  result  of  the  instinctive  natural  adaptation  of  animals 
to  their  environment.    Mimicry  is  used  here  in  its  figurative  sense. 

Some  butterflies,  though  weak  of  flight,  possess  a  disagreeable  odor, 
which  fact,  being  known  by  birds,  preserves  them.     Other  butterflies,  com- 
monly different  both  in  structure  and  in  appearance,  will,  in  localities  where 
the  former  are  present,  mimic  their  coloring  and  so  keep  birds  away  from 
them.    Many  insects  resemble  bees  and  wasps  which  are  protected  by  their 
stings.    A  class  of  ants,  pugnacious  enough  to  keep  their  enemies  at  bay, 
are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  leaves  in  a  vertical  position  on  their  backs. 
Another  class,  of  little  strength,  have  an  outgrowth  on  their  backs  which 
closely  resembles  a  leaf,  and  thus  fool  everybody,  as  being  members  of  the 
strong  class.     Venomous   snakes  are  mimicked  by  harmless  ones,  in  the 
colors  of  the  body.    A  certain  weak  class  of  orioles,  commonly  of  dull  hues, 
do  in  certain  places  mimic  their  cousins  of  great  strength.     They  do  not 
possess  the  powerful  claws  and  sharp  beaks  of  their  relatives,  but  they  pre- 
tend they  do  by  assuming  some  of  their  characteristic  markings.    A  certain 
insectivorous  mammal  in  Malay  resembles  the  squirrel  in  size,  color  and 
posture  of  tail.    It  is  thus  enabled  to  approach  its  prey — insects  and  small 
birds — under  the  disguise  of  the  harmless  fruit-eating  rodent. 

Division  of  Labor  in  Social  Life. — The  social  life  of  bees  and  ants  is 
another  example  of  the  adaptation  of  animals  to  their  environment.  As  is 
commonly  known,  every  member  in  the  community  has  its  work  to  do, 
which  contributes  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  family. 

The  queen  lays  eggs.  The  male  drones  hover  about  the  queen  and 
fertilize  eggs.  The  female  workers  do  all  the  necessary  labor.  Some  build 
the  houses.  Others  bring  food  from  the  flowers.  The  "nurses"  take  care 
of  the  young  ants.  When  the  army  of  some  species  of  ants  marches, 
"sentinels"   are   placed   all    along  the  line  of  march,  to  preserve  discipline. 
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Some  species  enslave  their  captives.  Such  slaves  do  the  work  for  the  com- 
munity; they  even  feed  their  masters,  tiiat  will  starve,  though  food  be  lying 
near  them,  unless  fed  by  their  slaves.  In  case  of  an  attack,  the  masters  will 
rescue  the  eggs  of  their  slaves,  to  secure  the  future  generation. 

Adaptation  to  Different  Seasons  in  the  Year. — Ptarmigans,  hares  and 
other  animals  assume  a  light  color  in  winter  to  harmonize  with  the  snow- 
covered  ground.  A  more  general  adaptation  to  the  seasons  of  the  year  is 
known  as  hibernation,  the  suspension  of  activities. 

Most  insects,  either  as  adults  or  larvae,  hibernate  during  the  lean  season. 
Land-snails  bury  themselves  in  the  ground,  conceal  themselves  in  the  bark 
of  trees,  in  the  stems  of  large  plants  or  in  holes  in  walls.  During  this  period 
they  cover  the  mouth  of  their  shells  with  a  calcareous  plate  which  they 
secrete  by  means  of  their  mantle,  leaving  a  hole  for  air  to  enter. 

All  amphibians  and  reptiles  hibernate  during  the  cold  season.  Land 
tortoises  bury  themselves  in  the  ground.  Fresh-water  tortoises  spend  their 
passive  life  in  the  banks  or  bottoms  of  lakes  and  rivers.  Lizards  and  snakes 
retreat  to  holes  in  trees,  under  stones,  and  among  dead  leaves,  and  some- 
times entwining  their  bodies,  pass  the  entire  winter.  Digestion  and  respira- 
tion are  meanwhile  suspended.  Frogs  hibernate  in  masses  at  the  bottom  of 
water. 

Hare  and  sheep  spend  some  time  in  cavities  beneath  snow  piles,  but 
they  keep  up  respiration.  The  hedgehog  tastes  no  morsel  during  its  hiberna- 
tion. When  disturbed  it  takes  a  deep  breath  and  settles  down  again.  The 
bear,  badger  and  bat  also  fast  all  through  their  winter  sleep.  The  latter 
pass  this  period  by  suspending  themselves  head  downwards,  by  means  of 
their  claws,  hooked  on  to  the  wall  or  to  each  other. 

In  completely  hibernating  animals,  respiration  is  suspended — the  heart 
only  being  active.  They  can  be  kept  in  water  or  carbonic  acid  without 
injury,  though  such  treatment  would  mean  death  for  the  animal  during  its 
normal  life. 

Some  fish  in  the  cold  region  are  entirely  frozen  during  the  winter. 
When  fed  to  the  Alaskan  dog,  the  heat  of  the  animal  revives  the  fish,  and 
they  wiggle  out  of  his  stomach. 

Uses  of  Animals. — Animals  are  used  as  food.  Besides  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrates  and  invertebrates,  we  eat  the  eggs  of  birds,  the  milk  and 
its  derivatives  of  mammals  and  the  honey  of  bees. 

The  sheep,  whose  wool  keeps  us  warm  in  winter,  provides  our  clothing. 
The  furs  of  other  mammals  add  to  our  protection  from  the  cold.  The 
cocoon  of  the  silkworm  gives  us  our  silk  clothes.  The  origin  of  our  shoes 
and  gloves  is  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Alpaca  and  astrakhan  are  the  wooly 
coverings  of  the  sheep  of  the  same  name.  Such  things  as  buttons  and  combs 
are  made  of  the  hoofs  of  animals  or  of  their  horns.  Mother  of  pearl  we 
obtain  from  the  shells  of  oysters.  The  bones  of  animals  are  turned  to  use 
in  the  form  of  vimbrella  handles  or  similar  things.  Whalebone  is  used  in 
ladies'  dresses.  Many  other  useful  things  are  made  from  animal  products. 
The  blubber  of  whales  yields  an  enormous  amount  of  oil.  With  latest 
scientific  methods  cheese  is  transformed  into  oil  cloth,  combs,  buttons  and 
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Other  things.  Refuse  of  slaughter  houses  is  used  as  manure.  The  cochineal 
yields  a  brilliant  purplish  dye.  Corals  are  used  for  ornaments.  The  feathers 
of  birds  are  an  indispensable  boon  to  milliners.  So  is  the  skin  of  the 
chamois  for  window  cleaning. 

One  of  the  greatest  uses  man  makes  of  the  lower  animals,  a  use  he 
learned  in  his  transition  from  a  barbarous  to  a  civilized  state,  is  the  domestica- 
tion of  animals.  Our  greatest  fortune  in  this  line  is  the  beast  of  burden. 
The  donkey,  the  horse,  the  dog  in  some  countries,  the  caribou,  the  llama,  the 
yak  of  the  Tibetan,  and  the  elephant  in  India,  are  indeed  friends  in  need. 

Another  unique  benefactor  is  the  earthworm.  Its  burrowing  in  the 
ground  makes  the  ground  pervious,  allowing  the  air  to  enter. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  last,  but  not  least,  use  we  derive  from  animals, 
a  use  not  yet  fully  recognized  by  non-farmers,  namely,  the  destruction  of 
insects  by  birds.  The  stomachs  of  nearly  all  birds,  with  almost  no  exception, 
show  on  examination  to  contain  insects.  Some  stomachs  contain  several 
hundred  insects.  Calculating  the  many  thousands  one  bird  had  consumed 
in  its  lifetime  we  must  consider  the  great  number  of  birds  as  our  best 
friends.  The  farmer  who,  on  seeing  a  bird  pick  a  little  of  his  grain,  shoots 
the  bird,  kills  his  own  friend.  Outside  of  insects,  we  find  birds  that  eat 
much  of  weeds.  Even  when  a  bird  is  found  to  have  eeten  some  useful  fruit 
or  grain  it  should  be  forgiven  on  account  of  the  good  it  does  by  destroying 
pestiferous  insects  and  noxious  weeds.  Out  of  about  forty  common  birds 
affecting  agriculture,  the  United  States  Farmers'  Bulletin  condemns  only 
two — the  California  jay  and  the  bobolink — whose  food  costs  the  farmer 
more  than  what  they  save  for  him  in  destroying  insects.  The  annual  loss 
to  the  rice  planter  occasioned  by  the  bobolink  is  estimated  at  two  million 
dollars.  The  farmer  should  not  grudge  his  bird  friends  a  little  grain.  They 
pay  him  with  interest  for  their  food.  Agriculture  is  greatly  benefited  by  the 
laws  in  many  States  protecting  birds  from  wanton  ravagers.  As  far  as  the 
farmer  is  concerned  birds  should  never  be  shot,  excepting  the  very  few 
harmful  species. 

Animals  Harmful  to  Man. — Among  animals  harmful  to  man  that  are 
found  near  civilized  communities,  we  can  mention  the  bear,  panther,  wolf 
and  coyote,  that  destroy  live  stock ;  the  woodchuck,  that  burrows  in  the 
fields  and  destroys  crops.  Poisonous  spiders  are  of  course  dangerous,  and 
mice  in  a  house  are  a  grave  nuisance.  But  by  far  the  greatest  plague  of 
man  is  the  insect  world.  Besides  the  honey  bee  and  the  silkworm,  insects 
can  be  dispensed  with. 

The  treacherous  mosquito  lurks  in  stagnant  pools.  It  stings  a  sick  man, 
and  gorges  itself  with  his  blood.  It  then  flies  to  a  healthy  man,  robs  him  of 
some  of  his  blood  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  in  him  some  of  the  diseased 
blood  of  the  first  man,  thus  impregnating  the  second  man  with  the  germs. 

The  government  is  constantly  devising  means  of  exterminating  this 
pest.  The  most  efifective  weapon  is  draining  the  stagnant  pools,  thus  de- 
priving the  mosquito  of  a  habitation.  Where  this  is  not  resorted  to,  spray- 
ing the  pond  with  kerosene  oil  drowns  the  mosquitoes  in  their  larval 
stage — the  wigglers.     The  wigglers  are  lighter  than  water,  and  therefore 
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float  on  its  surface.    The  oil  being  lighter  than  water  rises  to  the  surface, 
and  also  lighter  tlian  the  vvigglers,  causes  them  to  sink. 

Besides  the  mortality  committed  by  the  mosquitoes,  their  insect  cousins 
commit  robbery  upon  the  farmer.  The  apple  planter,  the  peach  planter, 
the  cotton  and  the  tobacco  grower,  these  and  many  other  farmers,  are 
annually  robbed  of  a  large  percentage  of  their  crops,  some  of  them  of  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  by  some  tiny  insect.  The  ravages  of  the  cotton  boll 
weevil  are  exasperating.  Some  relief  is  had  by  spraying  poisons  on  the 
field  to  kill  off  the  noxious  larvae.  But  this  means  has  not  yet  proved  entirely 
successful.  The  United  States  government  is  experimenting  by  breeding  a 
natural  enemy  of  the  boll  weevil  in  the  form  of  another  insect.  Thousands 
of  dollars  of  rewards  are  ready  for  the  one  who  will  discover  an  effective 
means  of  coping  with  this  pest. 

In  the  Western  States  and  in  South  America  the  locusts  constitute  a 
real  plague.  A  farmer  goes  to  bed  full  of  expectations  for  the  coming 
season,  and  awakes  in  the  morning  to  find  every  seed  of  grain  on  his 
field  gone. 

Elementary  Classification. 

The  animal  kingdom  is  divided  into  two  grand  divisions:  Protozoa  — 
single  cell  animals ;  Metozoa — many  cell  animals. 

I'he  jelly-like  amoeba,  the  infusoria  multiplying  in  stagnant  pools,  the 
marine  foraminifera,  whose  tiny  shells  cover  the  beds  of  oceans,  and  the 
other  numerous  animaliculis  constitute  the  class  of  Protozoa.  The  rest  of 
the  animal  kingdom  constitutes  the  class  of  Metozoans. 

The  Metozoans  are  divided  into  two  other  grand  divisions,  viz. : 
Vertebrata  and  Invertebrata. 

Vertebrates  possess  a  backbone  along  the  dorsal  surface  with  a  nervous 
cord  lying  ventral  to  it.    Invertebrates  have  no  backbone. 

Invertebrates  are  again  divided  into  the  following  principal  phyla : 

(1)  Porifera. — These  vegetable-like  animals  grow  attached  to  rocks  or 
to  submerged  timber.  All  through  their  bodies  runs  a  system  of  caanls 
lined  by  ciliated  cells,  which  cause  currents  in  the  water.  Their  bodies  con- 
sist of  the  jelly-like  protoplasm,  but  they  possess  a  skeleton  of  lime  or 
silicate  spicules.  The  sponge  of  commerce  is  nothing  but  the  skeleton. 
Sponges  don't  move. 

(2)  Coelenterata. — This  phylum  includes  among  others,  polypes,  jelly 
fishes,  corals  and  sea-anemones.  The  general  characteristics  are  a  body 
containing  a  cavity  serving  as  a  digestive  system,  and  communicating  with 
the  exterior  by  means  of  one  opening.  This  "mouth"  is  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  tentacles  used  for  grabbing  food. 

(3)  Echinodermata. — This  phylum  includes  the  starfishes,  sea  urchins, 
brittle  stars,  sea  cucumbers,  and  sea  lilies.  Their  general  characteristics 
are :  ( 1 )  Radial  symmetry,  that  is,  the  body  is  symmetrical  around  a  central 
axis;  (2)  a  hard  surface  more  or  less  abundantly  supplied  with  spines, 
and  (3)  rows  of  soft  tubes,  which  in  some  cases  act  by  means  of  their 
retractile  and  sucker-like  power,  like  feet,  enabling  the  animal  to  creep 
along. 
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(4)  Worms. — This  phylum  inckicles  the  parasitic  tapeworm,  the  earth 
worm  and  the  leech.  They  have  long-,  narrow  bodies.  They  possess 
bilateral  symmetry,  that  is,  if  a  plane  be  passed  through  the  body,  vertically, 
it  will  divide  the  body  into  two  like  parts.  They  also  possess  metemeric 
symmetry,  that  is,  one  part  of  the  animal  is  like  the  part  behind  it  or  in 
front  of  it.  They  possess  a  fore  and  hind  end.  In  the  free  forms  we  can 
also  distinguish  between  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  surface.  They  also  possess 
a  mouth  and  an  anal  opening.    They  have  no  locomotive  organs. 

(5)  Arthropoda. — This  phylum  includes  the  crustacea,  centipedes,  in- 
sects and  spiders.  They  are  all  characterized  by  bilateral  symmetry,  the 
division  of  the  body  into  similar  segments  as  in  the  worms,  the  possession 
of  jointed  legs  themselves  consisting  of  segments,  and  by  a  hard  or  tough 
skin  covering  the  body  and  joints. 

(6)  Crustaceans,  as  the  crayfish,  lobster  and  crab,  are  aquatic  and 
breathe  by  means  of  gills.  In  the  fair-sized  ones  the  skin  is  hardened  and 
the  fore  legs  are  developed  into  powerful  organs.  The  body  is  divided  into 
head,  thorax  and  abdomen. 

(7)  Insects  are  aerial  and  breathe  by  means  of  trachse,  a  system  of 
tubes  ramifying  all  through  the  body.  Their  bodies  are  also  divided  into 
head,  thorax  and  abdomen.  They  generally  possess  two  pairs  of  wings, 
sometimes  one  or  none.  They  generally  undergo  metamorphosis  before 
they  arrive  at  the  adult  stage;  that  is,  after  the  egg  hatches  the  animal 
assumes  the  form  of  a  worm,  called  caterpillar.  It  then  passes  through 
a  quiescent  or  pupa  state.    Emerging  from  this  state  it  is  the  perfect  insect. 

The  body  of  spiders  is  divided  into  cephalothorax — representing  head 
and  thorax — and  abdomen.  The  abdomen  is  short,  rounded  and  unseg- 
mented.  They  possess  a  poison  gland,  a  spinning  organ  and  six  or  eight 
eyes.  They  breathe  by  means  of  trachas  and  pulmonary  sacs  or  book  lungs. 
Each  pulmonary  sac  is  a  compressed  chamber  lined  with  a  thin  membrane 
which  is  folded  up  into  parallel  plates  lying  upon  one  another.  Air  enters 
between  the  folds.  Spiders  undergo  no  metamorphosis.  The  newly  born 
is  like  the  mother,  differing  only  in  size. 

(8)  Mollusca. — This  phylum  includes  such  as  the  oyster,  snail,  cuttle 
fish  and  chambered  nautilus.  It  is  unsegmented,  possesses  no  legs  and  no 
hard  skin.  It  is  characterized  by  its  soft  body,  its  bilateral  symmetry,  and 
hard  shell  which  it  possesses,  together  with  its  soft  mantle  or  skin. 

In  the  oyster  there  are  two  shells,  one  on  each  side.  In  the  snail  there 
is  one  conical  shell.  In  the  nautilus  there  is  a  spiral  shell  separated  into 
chambers.    In  the  cuttle  fish  the  shell  is  imbedded  in  the  thick  mantle. 

Vertebrates  are  divided  into  the  following  classes :  Fishes,  Amphibians, 
Reptiles,  Birds  and  Mammals.  '''^ 

(A)  Fishes. — The  characteristics  of  this  class  are:  (1)  Their  aquatic 
mode  of  life;  (2)  their  breathing  by  means  of  gills  the  air  dissolved  in 
w:ater;  (3)  the  possession  of  fins  as  organs  of  locomotion;  and  (4)  the 
almost  universal  covering  of  scales  or  hard  plates  in  the  skin.  They  also 
possess  a  distinct  skull. 

(B)  Amphibia. — The  amphibians,  among  which  are  included  the  frog, 
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toad,  newt  and  salamander,  breathe  by  means  of  gills  during  their  larval 
stage  when  they  lead  an  aquatic  life.  They  undergo  a  metamorphosis,  at 
the  end  of  which  period  they  breathe  free  air  by  means  of  lungs,  and 
possess  four-  and  five-toed  limbs. 

(C)  Reptilia. — In  this  class  are  included  lizards,  snakes,  turtles,  tor- 
toises, alligators  and  crocodiles.  They  are  characterized  by  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  gills,  breathing  going  on  always  by  means  of  lungs.  Lizards  have 
a  covering  of  scales.  Turtles  have  one  shell  on  back  and  front.  Alligators 
and  crocodiles  have  bony  plates  in  the  skin.  Except  the  snakes,  reptiles 
have  a  marked  neck  region,  a  constriction  between  the  head  and  trunk. 
Their  limbs  are  generally  short,  the  tails  long. 

(D)  Birds. — Birds  are  warm-blooded  vertebrates.  Corresponding  to 
the  horny  scales  of  reptiles,  they  possess  a  coat  of  feathers  which  keeps  the 
temperature  of  their  blood  always  high.  They  cannot  live  in  very  low 
temperatures.  All  the  animals  we  have  heretofore  studied  are  cold-blooded. 
They  can  live  in  extremes  of  temperatures  and  their  blood  will  harmonize 
with  the  surrounding  medium  in  temperature.  The  fore  limbs  of  birds  are 
modified  into  wings,  the  toes  of  the  hind  legs  bear  curved  claws.  The  head 
bears  a  beak  with  no  trace  of  teeth.  Birds  swallow  their  food  whole.  Their 
skeletons  are  full  of  air  cavities  to  assist  the  animal  in  its  flight.  Their 
breast  bone  is  very  much  developed,  usually  possessing  a  keel-like  process 
to  provide  for  a  large  muscle  attached  to  the  wing  and  used  in  flight. 

(E)  Mammalia. — This  highest  class  of  animals  includes,  besides  the 
familiar  ones,  the  duck  bill  (which  possesses  a  bill  like  a  duck's),  kangaroo, 
armor-protected  armadillo,  whales,  sea  cows,  seals,  walruses,  porcupines, 
shrews,  bats,  monkeys  and  man. 

Mammals  are  air  breathers,  w'ith  warm  blood  and  a  covering  of  hair, 
instead  of  the  feathers  of  birds  and  spines  of  reptiles.  Besides  many 
technical  characteristics  of  the  skeleton,  each  tooth  is  set  in  a  distinct  socket. 
A  muscular  partition,  the  diaphragm,  divides  the  body  cavity  into  two  parts, 
viz. :  the  thorax,  containing  the  heart  and  lungs,  and,  below  it,  the  abdomen, 
containing  the  digestive  system,  liver,  kidneys  and  all  other  organs.  The 
lungs  are  freely  suspended  in  the  thorax,  thus  being  enabled  to  expand 
greatly.  The  heart  contains  four  chambers,  the  right  half  not  communi- 
cating with  the  left.  The  foetus  is  nourished  before  birth  by  the  blood 
system  of  the  parent.  After  birth  the  young  mammal  is  nourished  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  by  the  milk  secretion  from  the  mammary  glands 
of  the  parent. 
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Civics— 5A. 

By  Albert  J.  Levine, 

first  Week. — The  Educational  System.  How  much  under  State 
authority.  Free  Books.  Duty  to  take  good  care  of  books  and  other  school 
property. 

Second  Week. — Different  kinds  of  schools  and  purpose  of  each.  Heads 
and  organization.  Day  Institutions :  Elementary  School,  High  School, 
College  City  of  New  York,  Normal  College.  Night  Institutions:  Night 
Elementary  and  Foreign,  Evening  High  Schools,  Recreation  Centers. 
Summer  Institutions :     Vacation  Playgrounds,  Vacation  Schools. 

Third  Week. — Training  Schools :  Nautical  School,  Truant  and  Dis- 
ciplinary Schools. 

Fourth  Week. — Review. 

Fifth  Week. — Supplementary  Educational  Institutions  :  Free  Lectures, 
Museums,  Historical  Landmarks,  Botanical  Garden,  Zoological  Gardens, 
Museum  of  Art. 

Sixth  Week. — Department  of  Education :  Composition  of  Board  of 
Education  and  manner  of  election.  City  Superintendent.  Board  of  Super- 
intendents. Board  of  Examiners,  Pupil,  Teacher,  Principal,  Superinten- 
dent. 

Seventh  Week. — Local  School  Boards. 

Eighth  Week. — Citizenship.  Duties  and  Rights.  Municipal  Govern- 
ment :   Mayor  and  other  officers. 

Ninth  Week. — Compulsory  Education  Law.  Child  Labor  Law.  Fac- 
tory Inspector.     Attendance  officer. 

Tenth  Week. — Compulsory  School  Age.  Penalty  for  parent  and 
truant;  hearing  by  superintendent.     Parole  system. 

Eleventh  Week. — ^Compulsory  attendance  at  Evening  School.  Attend- 
ance officer. 

Twelfth  Week. — Naturalizations.  Natives  and  aliens.  Election  Laws. 
Election  Districts. 

Thirteenth  Week. — Employment  certificates.  Newsboy  permit  and 
badges. 

Fourteenth  Week. — Officers  of  Law.  Civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence. 
Kind  of  courts :  General  Sessions,  Magistrate,  Night  Courts.  Judge,  pris- 
oner, lawyer.  Plaintiff.  Defendant.  District  Attorney.  Foreman  of 
jurors.  Jury.  General  description  of  court  procedure  and  final  disposal  of 
prisoners  adjudged  guilty.     Witness. 

Fifteenth  Week. — Children's  Court  and  its  purpose.  Probationary  of- 
ficers. 

Sixteenth  Week. — Penalties  for  offences  termed  misdemeanors.  Truant 
School.     Work  House.     Reformatories.     Fines.     Tombs,  State  Prison. 

Seventeenth  Week. — Duty  of  respecting  the  court  and  the  truth. 

Eighteenth  Week. — City  Housekeeping.  Taxes.  Assessor.  Tax  Col- 
lector.   Exemption.    "Tax  Dodgers."    Duties  and  Excises. 

Nineteenth  Week. — Laws  and  Lawmakers.  City  Ordinances.  Regula- 
tions.    The  Charter. 

Twentieth  Week. — Review. 
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Dramatization  in  History— 5  B. 

By  Julia  L.  McMillan. 

HOW  UNCLE  SAM  GOT  HIS  FAMILY. 

{England  at  the  right  of  the  stage,  the  thirteen  colonies  in  a  sevii-circle 
near  her,  the  Northzvest  Territory  and  the  Southzvest  Territory  behind 
England.     Uncle  Sam  at  the  left  of  the  stage.) 

England — See  my  children,  twelve  tine  children 
Reared  and  guided  by  my  hand 
{Leads  forth  Nezv  York  zvho  smiles  and  makes  a  deep  curtsey); 
She's  a  Dutch  child  I  adopted, 
As  she  lived  so  near  my  land. 
How  I  loved  these  thirteen  children, 
,  Not  a  human  tongue  can  tell ; 

My  w^hole  aim  in  dealing  with  them 

Was,  that  I  might  do  them  well.     {Weeps.) 
{Colonies  smile.) 

Uncle  Sam — She's  not  familar  with  modern  America,  or  she'd  never 
have  made  that  confession. 

England — Then  they  rose  in  rank  rebellion, 

Failed  to  show  respect  to  me, 
Quarreled  at  the  supper  table 

And  refused  to  drink  their  tea. 
Little  Massachusetts  even 
]        I  Threw  hers  in  the  briny  deep ; 

Then,  my  righteous  wrath  arising, 

I  resolved  to  make  them  weep. 
Sent  my  red-coats  forth  to  punish 

(Discipline  must  be  maintained), 
But,  alas !  they  whipped  my  red-coats, 

Vict'ry  after  vict'ry  gained. 
Now  they  want  to  leave  the  homestead ; 

Broken  hearted,  ah !  I  am, 
But  their  wishes  I  consider — 

Take  my  dear  ones.  Uncle  Sam. 
Take  my  thirteen  lovely  children 

Whom  my  power  failed  to  quell. 
With  these  others  that  they  ask  for, 

{Leads  out  Northzuest  Territory  and  Southzifcst  Territory.) 
Oh!  my  children,  fare  you  well.     {Retires.) 

Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  {seising  the  hands  of  Northzvest  Terri- 
tory)— She's  mine  by  chartered  right. 

New  York — Mine  by  treaty  with  the  Iroquois  Indians. 

Virginia — Mine  by  charter  and  by  conquest  of  one  of  my  noble  sons, 
George  Rogers  Clark. 
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Maryland — She  belongs  to  all  of  us.  We  all  alike  furnished  men  and 
money  to  wrest  her  from  France  for  our  mother  England,  and  England  has 
but  now  given  her  to  Uncle  Sam. 

Massachusetts  and  Connecticut — We'll  never  resign  our  claim. 
Maryland — Then  I'll  not  sign  your  Articles  of  Confederation. 
New  York  {after  a  moment  spent  in  reflection) — You  are  right,  Uncle 
Sam,  take  her  as  a  member  of  your  family,  placing  her  on  an  equality  with 
the  rest  of  us. 

Virginia — Yes,  let  her  be  our  sister. 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut — ^We  yield  our  rights. 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New  York — But  on  the  express  condi- 
tion that  slavery  be  forever  prohibited  in  all  her  territory. 

South  Carolina  (taking  Soitthzwst  Territory  by  the  hand) — Then  we 
give  to  your  family.  Uncle  Sam,  this  fair  maid,  stipulating  only  that  slavery 
be  abolished  in  all  her  land. 

Northwest  Territory — Uncle    Sam,   you   shall   never   regret   admitting 
me  to  your  family,  for,  looking  into  the  future,  I  see  my  children,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,    working    their    vast   prairie    farms    to  furnish  bread  for 
the   family,  while   Michigan  takes  the  metal   from  her  copper  mines,   and 
Wisconsin  produces  Milwaukee — and  Milwaukee  will  become  famous. 
(Uncle  Sam  crosses  the  stage  inspecting  his  family.) 
Uncle  'Sam — Welcome,  children,  take  your  places, 
Let  your  brain  and  muscle  work. 
Building  fact'ries,  planting  cities. 
Never  hesitate  nor  shirk. 
(Colonies  retire  to  their  places  on  the  back  part  of  stage.    Enter  Louisiana 

Purchase. ) 
Uncle  Sam — Ah !  the  daughter  of  our  sister, 
Sister  France  across  the  sea, 
Tell  the  people  here  assembled 
Why  this  daughter  comes  to  me. 
Louisiana  Purchase — A  gayly  attired  cavalcade,  accompanied  by  blood- 
hounds for  hunting  the  Indians,  set  forth  from  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States  in  1539.     These  Spaniards,  led  by  De  Soto,  penetrated  the  interior 
of  the  country,  striking  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  natives.    One  day,  when, 
faint  and  weary,  the  great  leader  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to 
Spain,  he  saw  the  gleaming  waters  of  the  Mississippi  River.     It  would  be 
hard  for  us  to  imagine  his  delight  when  he  beheld  the  vast  blue  mass  moving 
downward  toward  the  gulf,  saw  the  sun  sinking  below  the  horizon,  and 
the   faces   of  the   red  men   peeping   from   behind   the   trees,   watching  his 
approach  and  believing  that  he  had  come  from  their  great  hunting  grounds. 
He  went  many  miles  beyond  this  scene,  and,  after  about  two  years  of 
patient  wandering,  returned,  worn  out  and  sick  at  heart.     In  a  short  time 
he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  river  he  had  discovered.     His  explorations 
entitled  Spain  to  all  the  land  drained  by  this  river  and  its  tributaries,  but 
Spain  was  looking  for  gold,  and  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  the  Indians 
were  left  unmolested. 
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Then  Marquette  and  Joliet,  French  explorers,  sailed  down  the  Missis- 
sippi in  1673  and  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River. 

La  Salle,  greatest  of  French  explorers,  priest  and  adventurer,  left  his 
home  and  started  out  to  find  a  new  water  route  to  India.  He  explored  the 
Mississippi  to  its  mouth.  France,  having  strengthened  her  claim  by  building 
a  line  of  forts  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Great  Lake,  held 
possession  until  1763,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  last  of  the  inter-colonial 
wars,  she  ceded  her  land  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  Spain,  in  return  for  aid 
received  from  that  country  in  her  struggle  with  England  for  possession  of 
America. 

When  Napoleon  became  emperor  of  France,  he  decided  to  plant  colonies 
in  Louisiana,  and  thus  establish  a  New  France  in  America.  To  do  this  he 
had  to  get  control  of  it,  so  in  1800  he  forced  Spain  to  give  up  this  region. 
When  the  United  States  heard  of  his  scheme,  the  whole  country  was  greatly 
disturbed,  and  finding  that  Napoleon  was  in  need  of  money  to  carry  on 
his  war  with  England,  sent  emissaries  to  him  and  bought  Louisiana  for 
$15,000,000. 

L'ncle  Sam — Take  your  place  among  the  others. 
(Louisiana  retires.     Enter  Florida.) 
While  the  Spanish  maid  I  meet ; 
Welcome,  Florida,  among  us, 
We  are  happy  you  to  greet. 

Florida — An  old  man,  sick  and  in  disgrace,  hears  of  a  wonderful  foun- 
tain, the  drinking  of  whose  waters  restores  youth  and  vigor  to  age.  He 
gathers  men.  They  equip  themselves  for  the  expedition.  Across  the  blue 
waters  fly  their  white-winged  ships.  They  see  a  flower-dotted  shore ;  they 
inhale  the  odor  wafted  from  millions  of  blossoms ;  they  believe  they  have 
found  the  fabled  region.  They  steer  for  the  land  and  set  foot  upon  it. 
Here  they  encountered  natives,  bronze-skinned  and  graceful.  Have  these 
bathed  in  the  fountain  ?  Alas  !  no,  for  age  exists  among  them.  Where  then, 
shall  it  be  found?  The  search  continues,  but  in  vain.  The  old  man  dies, 
but  his  work  gives  to  Spain  the  land  of  flowers,  and  this  Spain  holds  till 
the  close  of  the  last  French  W^ar,  when  it  is  transferred  to  England  in 
exchange  for  Havana,  which  the  latter  had  captured  during  the  conflict,  as 
Spain  was  aiding  France. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  Florida  again  passed  into  the  hand.s 
of  Spain, 

During  the  war  of  1812,  the  Spaniards  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
English,  and  allowed  them  to  build  forts  in  Florida  and  to  arm  the  Seminole 
Indians  livng  there.  This  unfriendly  attitude  of  Spain  embittered  the 
Southern  States.  Moreover,  many  slaves  escaping  from  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama, fled  to  the  swamps  and  morasses  of  Florida,  and  there  found  protec- 
tion among  the  Indians,  with  whom  they  married  and  lived.  The  slave 
owners  often  followed  in  search  of  the  runaways,  and  for  years  carried  on 
a  kind  of  border  warfare.  As  Spain  did  not  set  matters  right.  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson  was  sent  down  with  a  body  of  troops.  Jackson  acted  with  his 
usual  decision  and  energy.    He  hanged  two  Indian  chiefs  and  two  English- 
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men  whom  he  accused  of  inciting  the  Seminoles.  He  captured  Pensacola 
and  estabhshed  a  garrison  there.  These  acts  were  open  war  against  Spain, 
and  the  letters  that  passed  between  the  two  governments,  at  first  warHke 
and  then  pacific,  led  to  a  treaty  by  which  Spain  agreed  to  sell  the  whole  of 
Florida  for  $5,000,000.     (Florida  retires.) 

Uncle  Sam — Seems  to  me  we're  getting  bigger, 

Texas  knocking  at  the  door.     (Enter  Texas.) 
Guess  we'll  let  him  come  and  join  us, 
I've  my  eye  on  something  more. 

(Turns  aside  and  winks.) 

Texas — We  come  knocking  at  your  door  because  we  are  Americans, 
and  not  Mexicans.  After  the  independence  of  Mexico  had  been  recognized 
by  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  people  from  the  Southern  States,  who 
had  always  looked  with  longing  at  this  region,  asked  for  grants  and  re- 
ceived them  on  condition  that  they  take  a  certain  number  of  settlers  to  the 
grants  within  a  certain  time.  Moses  Austin  made  the  first  application,  and 
after  his  death  his  son  carried  out  his  plans.  For  a  time  all  went  well ;  then 
the  Mexican  government,  beginning  to  rule  the  settlers  harshly,  they  revolted 
and  asked  admission  into  the  United  States. 

Uncle  Sam  has  just  given  us  a  half-hearted  welcome  (Southern  half), 
but  just  to  show  him  what  a  loyal  son  we  are,  we  contribute  our  eflforts  in 
behalf  of  his  securing  that  "something  else"  on  which  he  says  he  has 
his  eye.     (Turns  to  Uncle  Sam.) 

There  is  a  strip  of  land  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Nueces  to 
which  we  shall  lay  claim.  It's  Mexico's  by  right,  because  it  is  not  covered 
by  the  grants,  but  firmness  on  our  part,  aided  by  your  soldiers,  Uncle  Sam, 
will  soon  enable  us  to  claim  that  vast  stretch  of  territory.  (Shakes  hands 
zvith  Uncle  Sam,  then  retires.     Enter  Me.rican  Cession.) 

Uncle  Sam' — Just  the  way  I  thought  'twould  turn  out, 
Mexico  is  quite  a  fool, 
Giving  up  her  child  so  easy. 

Come  to  Uncle  Sam's  kind  rule. 
Mexican  Cession — In  1519  Cortez  landed  on  the  coast  of  Mexico  with 
a  band  of  men  and  started  to  explore.  He  came  to  the  Aztec  city  where 
the  great  chief,  Montezuma,  lived.  Cortez  took  the  city  and  became  ruler 
of  Mexico.  After  he  had  discovered  gold,  the  Spaniards  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  the  United  States  for  many  years.  Narvaez  explored  along 
the  coast  of  the  gulf,  and  some  of  his  men,  having,  been  captured  by  the 
Indians,  were  led  across  to  the  gulf  of  California.  These  men  told  strange 
stories  about  the  countrv  over  which  they  had  traveled.  This  aroused  the 
Spaniards  and  they  explored  it,  going  as  far  north  as  the  Oregon  country. 
This  gave  Spain  a  claim  to  the  land. 

In  1821  Mexico  declared  herself  independent  of  Spain  and  formed  a 
republic.  In  1840  she  became  involved  in  a  war  with  the  United  States  on 
account  of  the  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  southwest  boundars'  of 
Texas.     In  this  war  Uncle  Sam  won  everv  battle  and  Mexico  was  at  his 
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mercy,  but  a  sense  of  justice  led  him  to  pay  $15,000,000  to  the  Mexican 
government,  and  to  assume  a  debt  of  $3,500,000  due  American  citizens 
from  that  republic,  in  return  for  land  extending  as  far  north  as  Oregon,  east 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  though  there  was 
a  dispute  about  the  southern  boundary.     (Mexican  Cession  retires.) 

Uncle  Sam — Mexico's  inclined  to  quarrel ; 

Seems  she's  pretty  hard  to  please ; 

(Enter  Gadsden  Purchase.) 
Gadsden's  fixed  the  little  matter 
That  was  stirring  quite  a  breeze. 

Gadsden  Purchase — Yes,  Gadsden  fixed  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned;  Uncle  Sam  paying  $10,000,000  for  this  one  small  addition  to 
his  family.     (Retires.) 

(Oregon  Country,  represented  by  tivo  girls  with  hands  joined,  enters. 
England  approaches,  places  the  British  Hag  in  the  right  hand  of  one  of  the 
girls,  then  retires,  followed  by  the  girl — British  Columbia — both  waving  the 
English  flag.) 

Uncle  Sam — Well !  sometimes  a  separation 
Of  twin  children  has  to  be, 
England  takes  the  nearest  to  her, 
Oregon  remains  with  me. 

Oregon — Sir  Francis  Drake  knelt  in  the  royal  presence. 

"Beshrew  me,  sir  knight,"  said  Elizabeth,  "it  were  well  you  were  on 
your  way  to  capture  more  Spanish  treasure  ships,  that  our  coffers  be  filled." 

Then  Sir  Francis  kissed  her  majesty's  finger  tips  and  began  backing 
from  the  sunshiny  room. 

"Good  knight,"  murmured  the  queen,  and  Sir  Francis,  his  soul  cheered 
by  these  words  of  commendation,  embarked  for  southern  seas. 

"Since  Balboa  crossed  the  isthmus,"  he  reflected,  "there  are  likely  to  be 
Spanish  ships  in  the  Pacific."  Then  aloud  to  his  crew,  "What,  ho !  Steer 
through  the  Strait  of  Magellan  and  to  the  north."  And  to  the  north  they 
steered  till  they  sighted  the  coast  of  Oregon,  though  at  first  they  did  not 
recognize  it  to  be  Oregon,  as  it  received  that  name  later. 

"More  land  for  Her  Majesty,"  cried  Drake,  placing  the  standard  of 
England  on  the  shore.  But,  in  claiming  this  region,  he  reckoned  without 
thought  of  the  Americans,  who,  about  two  hundred  years  later,  found  the 
Columbia  and  secured  for  their  country  the  title  to  all  the  land  drained  by 
this  river  and  its  tributaries.  Then  the  fun  began.  Lewis  and  Clark,  having 
been  sent  to  explore  the  T^ouisiana  Purchase,  with  true  American  push, 
went  on  to  the  Pacific,  thus  giving  America  the  right  to  Oregon  by  explora- 
tion. Next,  Astoria,  a  fur-trading  station,  was  founded  by  the  Americans, 
while  the  Hudson  Bay  Companv  sent  settlers  into  this  territory  to  hold  it 
for  Great  Britain.  By  this  time  both  countries  recognized  the  fact  that 
neither  had  exclusive  right  to  this  land,  and  agreed  to  hold  it  in  joint  occu- 
pation, which  was  done  till  earlv  in  the  40's,  when  the  Democrats,  eager 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  promised  the  entire  Oregon  Country  as  a  sort 
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of  peace  offering  to  anti-slavery  Democrats,  and  along  with,  "Hurrah  for 
Polk!"  was  heard  the  cry,  "Fifty-four  forty  or  fight."  Polk  was  elected, 
but  England  refused  to  be  shut  off  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  boundary 
hne  was  peaceably  settled  at  49  degrees.  No  blame  to  the  Democratic 
party,  for,  of  course,  politicians  can't  keep  all  their  promises.  {Retires. 
Enter  Alaska.) 

Uncle  Sam — Ha!  about  this  swarthy  fellow, 

Guess  we'd  better  take  him  in; 
Seems  a  pretty  poor  addition, 
Wrapped  in  furs  up  to  the  chin. 

Alaska — A  pretty  poor  addition!  Now,  let  me  tell  you  and  all  here 
assembled,  how  the  wisest,  even  Uncle  Sam,  can  err  in  judgment.  When 
Behring  discovered  this  land  in  1741,  he  found  it  filled  with  animals  covered 
with  the  most  valuable  furs,  so  valuable,  indeed,  that  it  was  not  many 
years  before  the  Russo-American  Fur  Company  applied  to  Emperor  Paul 
of  Russia  for  a  twenty  years'  charter.    Does  that  look  as  if  it  were  poor  ? 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time,  the  charter  was  renewed.  Do  you  still 
scorn  the  swarthy  fellow? 

True,  when  Seward  and  Sumner  introduced  into  Congress  the  bill  to 
purchase  Alaska,  they  were  met  with  ridicule.  But  see  what  these  far- 
sighted  statesmen  did  for  Uncle  Sam  in  paying  the  small  sum  of  $7,200,000. 
The  seal  fisheries  alone  have  yielded  many  times  over  the  price  paid  for 
"Seward's  folly."  The  lumber  and  the  minerals,  exclusive  of  gold,  have  paid 
the  price  of  the  entire  west  half  of  Uncle  Sam's  domain.  And  the  gold — 
just  think  of  the  gold!  A  pretty  rich  addition;  do  you  not  think  so?  {Re- 
tires.    Enter  Hazmiian  Group.) 

Uncle  Sam — Umph  ! .  Here's  several  fellows  asking 
For  admission  to  this  crowd; 
Once  before  they  begged  to  enter. 

But  they  couldn't  be  allowed. 
Now,  conditions  differing  somewhat. 

We  extend  the  cordial  hand ; 
Give  the  finest  kind  of  welcome 
To  this  warm  Pacific  band. 
Hawaii — We  were  once  savages  and  were  called  Sandwich  Islanders. 
I  know  not  if  there  were  a  suggestion  in  the  name.     However,  we  were 
discovered,  as  seems  to  be  the  lot  of  all  savage  peoples,  sooner  or  later.    The 
culprit  in  this  instance  was  Capt.  Cook,  and  the  time  1788. 

We  were  united  under  the  first  Kamehameha,  and  ruled  by  three  others 
of  the  same  name.  Then  came  a  very  wise  king,  who  gave  us  a  liberal 
constitution. 

In  this  south-sea  paradise  all  went  well  under  the  succeeding  sov- 
ereigns, till  a  woman  came  to  the  throne.  Result — unjust  demands,  a  peace- 
ful revolution,  a  deposed  queen. 

At  this  point  we  asked  to  be  taken  into  Uncle  Sam's  family,  but  he 
turned  loose  on  us  an  investigating  committee,  who  undertook  to  place  the 
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deposed  queen  on  the  throne,  but  she  was  too  heavy.     They  had  to  give 
up  the  job. 

After  a  few  years'  existence  as  an  independent  government,  we  again 
turn  to  Uncle  Sam,  who  this  time  extends  a  hearty  welcome  to  us.  (Re- 
tires.    Enter  Porto  Rico.) 

Uncle  Sam — Ah !  this  dark-eyed  Spanish  person, 
At  our  very  threshold  stands ; 
Given  with  her  mother's  blessing, 
Answering  Uncle  Sam's  demands. 

Porto  Rico — Columbus  was  on  his  second  voyage  to  the  New  World 
when,  Nov.  15,  1493,  he  discovered  the  island  of  Porto  Rico.  He  took  pos- 
session in  the  name  of  Spain,  but  it  was  not  until  1508  that  Ponce  de  Leon 
founded  the  first  settlement,  and  three  years  later  founded  San  Juan,  which 
to  this  day  is  the  capital  of  the  island. 

The  history  of  Porto  Rico  has  been  a  varied  one.  It  was  first  used 
by  Spain  as  a  penal  settlement,  and  the  little  band  of  settlers  resisted  the 
continuous  attacks  of  the  Dutch  and  the  English  until  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Then  Spain  made  it  a  province,  and,  with  its  increased  prosperity, 
slavery  was  introduced.  It  was  abolished  and  re-introduced  several  times 
during  the  last  century.  The  islanders  joined  the  Cuban  insurrectionists 
against  their  mother  country  and  were  put  down.  By  the  terms  of  peace 
following  the  late  Spanish-American  War,  Spain  gave  up  her  claim  to  the 
island,  and  Porto  Rico,  for  nearly  four  centuries  a  colony  of  the  Old  World, 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  United  States.  (Retires.  Enter  Philip- 
pines. ) 

Uncle  Sam — Fate  of  war,  that  made  me  guardian 
Of  these  children  of  the  East, 
Bade  me  care  for  and  instruct  them. 
From  the  greatest  to  the  least. 

Representatives  of  Philippines — The  habit  of  discovery  and  explora- 
tion formed  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  led 
the  dusky  natives  of  the  American  continent  and  the  islands  of  the  Far  East 
to  settle  down  to  the  inevitable,  so  that  they  became  accustomed  to  sit  on 
the  sea  shore  waiting  to  be  discovered.  Thus  it  happened  one  warm  day 
in  1521,  seeing  a  sail  in  the  distance,  they  fell  to  discussing  the  coming  event. 
Concealment  was  impossible,  for,  if  the  natives  could  escape,  they  couldn't 
take  the  islands  with  them,  and  these  were  what  the  Spaniards  wanted. 

"It's  Magellan,"  said  a  dusky  chief  arrayed  in  two  feathers  and  a  daub 
of  paint.  "He  discovered  the  Strait  of  Magellan  and  crossed  the  Pacific 
and  is  now  almost  in  our  midst.  The  question  to  be  settled  before  his 
landing  is :  Are  we  to  be  overjoyed  at  being  discovered  and  not  left  to  waste 
our  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,  or  are  we  to  be  resentful  and  eat  our 
discoverers?" 

A  lively  discussion  then  ensued.  There  were  a  few  lives  lost,  but  the 
consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  galling  chains  of  Spain  were  to 
be  preferred  to   the   pangs   of   dyspepsia.      Accordingly,   when   the   white 
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Stranger  set  foot  on  the  shore,  he  was  met  by  a  comparatively  submissive 
"people,  and  the  Philippines  were  added  to  the  Spanish  territory. 

The  powers  left  Spain  in  undisputed  possession,  as  malaria  and  kindred 
diseases  are  never  at  a  premium,  and  no  one  cared  to  annex  them;  but  in 
1898,  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish- American  War,  Uncle  Sam,  by  the  payment 
of  $20,000,000,  extended  his  domain  into  the  Far  East,  and  at  once  began 
sanitary  and  educational  measures.     (Retires.     Enter  Wake  Island.) 

Wake — Wake  is  a  rocky  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  lies  northeast 
of  Guam,  is  uninhabitctl  and  covered  with  forests.  Uncle  Sam  manifested 
his  genius  for  annexation  by  taking  possession  of  this  island  in  1899.  Its 
value  is  due  to  its  being  on  a  cable  line  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  important  coaling  station.  (Re- 
tires.    Enter  Samoa.) 

Uncle  Sanii — My !   They're  coming  thick  and  fast. 

Samoa — Tutuila  is  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
Samoan  group.  One  of  the  United  States  generals,  who'  was  fond  of  wan- 
dering far  from  home,  discovered  it  and  made  a  treaty  with  the  Samoan 
chief  to  secure  as  a  naval  station  the  post  of  Pago-Pago,  but  Uncle  Sam 
did  not  think  it  amounted  to  much,  so  did  not  send  soldiers  to  hold  it. 
Meanwhile,  Germany  and  Great  Britain  went  there  and  secured  naval  sta- 
tions, and  these  highly  enlightened  nations  set  about  giving  the  savage 
natives  an  object  lesson  on  the  Golden  Rule,  which  continued  until  the  group 
was  divided  among  the  aforesaid  enlightened  nations,  Tutuila  and  Manua 
falling  to  Uncle  Sam's  share.     (Retires.     Enter  Panama  Cession.) 

Panama  Cession — Last,  and  perhaps  least  in  size,  but  not  in  im- 
portance, since  I  represent  a  tract  ten  miles  wide  on  each  side  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Uncle  Sam,  who  is  an  able  financier,  was  willing  to  pay 
$10,000,000  and  guarantee  $250,000  annually  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  in 
consideration  of  this  one  small  addition  to  his  family.     (Retires.) 

Uncle  Sam — Now,  my  family  (they  rise),  all  assembled. 
Gathered  from  the  wide,  wide  world, 
Lift  your  voices,  clear  and  ringing, 
'Neath  your  country's  flag  unfurled. 

(Class  zmves  flags,  then  sings  first  stansa  of  "America,"  zvaving  Hags 
on  the  last  strain.  The  accompanist  repeats  the  last  strain  and  England  and 
British  Cohunhia,  zmving  the  Union  Jack,  sing  the  words,  "God  Save  the 
King.") 
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Term  Plan— History   Notes— 6A. 

Walter  Primoff. 
Plan  of  Work. 

First  Week. — Causes  of  Revolution  in  general.  Dates  of  Stamp  Act, 
1765,  and  Boston  Massacre,  1770. 

Second  Week. — Causes  associated  with  the  statesmen  of  the  Revolution. 

Third  Week. — Lexington,  Concord,  Bunker  Hill,  1775.  Washington 
appointed  commander-in-chief ;  Arnold's  invasion  of  Canada ;  Evacuation  of 
Boston. 

Fourth  Week. — Causes  of  Revolution,  as  enumerated  in  Declaration  of 
Independence,  1776.     (Jefferson.) 

Fifth  Week. — New  York  in  the  Revolution,  with  reference  to  Sons  of 
Liberty.  Battle  of  Long  Island,  1776.  Harlem  Heights  and  historical  tab- 
lets and  statues. 

Sixth  Week. — Washington's  retreat  to  Morristown.  Trenton,  1776 
(Princeton).     Burgoyne's  canipaign  begun. 

Seventh  Week. — Saratoga,  1777,  and  French  Alliance  (Franklin)  ; 
first  use  of  flag  at  Oriskany ;  Philadelphia  and  Valley  Forge. 

Eighth  Week. — Arnold's  Treason.  Greene's  Campaign  in  the  South. 
Yorktown,  1781.     Paul  Jones  and  the  American  Navy. 

Ninth  Week. — Results  and  Treaty  of  Paris,  1783  (Adams,  Franklin, 
Jay).     Review. 

Tenth  Week. — Critical  period:  commercial  disputes,  boundary  conflicts, 
western  lands.  Ordinance  of  1787,  defects  of  Articles  of  Confederation.  Con- 
stitutional convention. 

Eleventh  Week. — Adoption  and  ratification  of  the  Constitution;  com- 
parison with  Articles  of  Confederation  in  organization,  taxing  power  and  con- 
trol of  commerce.  Washington's  inauguration  (1789).  Three  branches 
clearly  defined ;  cabinet  officers  appointed  by  Washington. 

Twelfth  Week. — Adams's  Administration,  Jefferson's  Administration  ; 
Louisiana  Purchase ;  Lewis  and  Clark ;  Tripoli ;  customs  and  industries 
(mentioning  Fulton  and  Whitney)  ;  causes  of  two  parties. 

TJvirteenth  Week. — Embargo  Act;  causes  of  War  of  1812;  attempted  in- 
vasion of  Canada ;  Perry's  victory. 

Fourteenth  Week. — Sea  fights;  Washington,  New  Orleans  (1815)  ;  re- 
sults commercial  independence.     Review,  including  need  for  constitution. 

Fifteenth  Week. — Executive  branch,  including  Cabinet ;  how  con- 
stituted ;  chief  duties. 

Sixteenth  Week. — Legislative  and  judicial  branches;  Congress — method 
of  selection;  salary;  term;  speaker;  process  of  passing  a  bill. 

Seventeenth  Week. — Executive  branch  as  observed  in  or  near  the  city; 
post-office ;  letter-carrier ;  harbors  ;  lighthouses ;  life-saving  stations  ;  army ; 
navy ;  customs  department ;  immigration  bureau  ;  census. 
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First  Week. 

Causes  of  Revolution  in  general.  Dates  of  Stamp  Act,  1765,  and  Boston 
Massacre,  1770, 

Burke  in  his  speech  on  "Conciliation  with  the  Colonies"  gives  six 
causes  for  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  colonies. 

(1)  Descent. — The  people  of  the  colonies  were  descendants  of  English- 
men, and  the  people  of  England  have  always  been  intense  lovers  of  liberty. 

(2)  Form  of  Government  in  the  Colonies. — The  colonies  were  used  to 
making  their  own  laws,  and  naturally  resented  any  outside  interference. 

(3)  Religion  in  the  Northern  Colonies. — The  people  were  Protestants, 
of  that  kind  who  were  most  adverse  to  submission  to  anyone's  mind  or 
opinion,  unless  they  believed  that  opinion  to  be  the  true  one. 

(4)  Slavery  in  the  Southern  Colonies. — Therefore,  those  people  who 
were  free  valued  their  freedom,  and  were  strongly  attached  to  the  spirit 
of  liberty. 

(5)  Education. — In  no  country  in  the  world  was  the  law  so  generally 
studied.  Most  people  could  read  and  write,  and  therefore  the  people  knew 
their  rights  and  could  not  be  deceived. 

(6)  Remoteness. — Three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  separated  England 
from  the  colonies,  and  therefore  months  passed  before  England  could  en- 
force her  commands. 

The  above  named  general  causes  are  sufficiently  suggestive  for  further 
development.     Others  might  be  added  : 

1.  England  believed  that  the  colonies  should  make  her  rich,  i.  e.,  treated 
the  colonies  like  a  sponge. 

2.  England  wanted  to  have  her  own  way  in  governing  the  colonies. 

3.  The  colonies  loved  freedom  and  objected  to  England's  wish. 

4.  The  results  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  helped  to  bring  on  the 
Revolution,  {a)  The  French  were  driven  from  America  and  the  colonies 
no  longer  needed  English  protection  against  a  foreign  foe;  {b)  To  pay  the 
expenses  of  that  war  England  began  to  tax  the  colonies;  (c)  Most  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  gained  their  experience  in  that  war, 
i.  e.,  Washington,  Putnam,  etc. 

England  Passes  the  Stamp  Act,  1765. — The  French  and  Indian  War  had 
cost  England  a  great  deal  of  money.  England  believed  that  inasmuch  as  the 
colonies  profited  by  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  America,  they 
should  now  pay  for  their  own  protection.  Therefore,  Parliament  passed  the 
Stamp  Act.  This  Act  provided  that  bills,  notes,  marriage  certificates,  legal 
documents,  newspapers,  almanacs,  etc.,  should  be  written  only  on  stamped 
papers.     (Stamps  had  to  be  attached  as  we  now  attach  stamps  to  envelopes.) 

The  Boston  Massacre,  1770. — Parliament  laid  a  new  tax  on  goods  im- 
ported into  the  colonies,  i.  e..  on  tea,  paints,  paper,  glass  and  red  and  white 
lead.  England  then  sent  soldiers  into  Boston  to  help  collect  the  taxes.  These 
soldiers  were  often  insulted  and  teased  by  the  men  and  boys  of  the  city.  One 
night  a  small  guard  of  soldiers,  irritated  beyond  endurance,  fired  into  a  crowd, 
killing  three  persons  and  wounding  several  others.  The  offending  soldiers 
were  immediately  arrested,  tried,  and  two  were  slightly  punished. 
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Second  Week. 

Causes  associated  with  Statesmen  of  the  Revolution. 

Navigation  Acts. — England  wanted  to  hold  the  entire  colonial  commerce 
in  her  own  hands.  Therefore,  Great  Britain  passed  laws  which  said  that 
the  colonies  could  trade  only  with  England.  All  the  goods  had  to  be  carried 
in  English  ships.  All  the  tobacco,  rice,  sugar  and  lumber  had  to  be  sent  to 
England  in  English  ships.  Goods  from  other  countries  than  England  could 
not  be  brought  into  the  colonies,  unless  they  were  sent  from  an  English  port. 

Restriction  of  Manufacturing. — The  colonies  were  not  allowed  to  manu- 
facture any  article  that  could  be  made  in  England.  These  laws  had  not  been 
strictly  enforced,  before  the  end  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  They  were 
constantly  broken.     But  now  Parliament  decided  to  enforce  these  laws. 

Writs  of  Assistance. — One  of  the  means  used  to  enforce  those  laws  and 
to  prevent  smuggling  was  the  "Writs  of  Assistance."  The  "Writs  of  As- 
sistance" were  search  warrants  that  gave  officers  the  right  to  break  into 
houses  and  look  for  smuggled  goods. 

James  Otis,  of  Massachusetts,  attacked  these  writs  in  a  speech,  declaring 
that  they  were  not  legal,  and  that  "taxation  without  representation  is 
tyranny."  This  speech  practically  declared  that  the  colonists  were  not  bound 
to  obey  any  law  not  made  by  their  own  representatives. 

Benjamin  Franklin. — Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the 
Colonial  Agent  in  England.  He  fought  against  the  passage  of  the  Stamp 
Act.  But  the  colonists  protested  so  strongly  that  the  Stamp  Act  was  re- 
pealed next  year. 

Patrick  Henry. — Patrick  Henry  was  a  young  Virgmia  lawyer.  He 
bitterly  fought  the  Stamp  Act.  He  declared  that  "taxation  of  people  bv 
themselves  or  by  persons  chosen  by  themselves  to  represent  them"  was  the 
foundations  of  English  liberty.  Only  Virginia  could  tax  the  people  of  \'ir- 
ginia. 

Samuel  Adams. — Samuel  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  is  called  the  "man 
of  the  town  meeting."  He  made  the  town  meeting  a  powerful  force  in 
bringing  on  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  day  after  the  "Boston  Massacre"  the  town  meeting  was  held  in 
Boston  and  under  the  lead  of  Samuel  Adams  they  demanded  that  the  soldiers 
be  taken  out  of  Boston.  The  governor  at  last  yielded  and  the  soldiers  were 
taken  from  the  city  and  placed  on  an  island  in  the  harbor. 

Samuel  Adams  now  believed  that  the  colonies  ought  to  be  free.  He 
said  that  each  town  should  appoint  a  committee  to  communicate  with  com- 
mittees of  other  towns,  about  the  wrongs  of  the  colonies. 

These  committees  were  called  "Committees  of  Correspondence."  It 
was  easy  to  break  up  the  Assembly,  but  the  town  meeting  held  everywhere 
could  not  be  crushed. 

Boston  Tea  Party. — England  alarmed  at  the  anger  of  the  colonists,  re- 
moved all  taxes  except  the  tax  on  tea.  They  kept  the  tax  on  tea  because  they 
wanted  to  keep  the  right  to  tax  the  colonists.  To  make  the  colonists  pay  the 
tax  willingly,  the  duty  was  lowered  so  much  that  the  price  was  less  than  in 
England.     Cargoes  of  tea  were  then  sent  to  America  and  three  ships  entered 
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Boston.  A  town  meeting  was  held  at  once,  and  Samuel  Adams  asked  the 
governor  to  send  the  tea  back  to  England.  The  governor  refused  to  do  so. 
Then  a  body  of  men  disguised  as  Indians,  boarded  the  ships,  and,  breaking 
open  the  chests  emptied  the  tea  into  the  sea. 

The  Boston  Port  Bill. — England  then  passed  the  Boston  Port  Bill  to 
punish  Boston.  This  act  closed  the  port  of  Boston  until  the  tea  was  paid  for. 
No  ship  was  allowed  to  leave  or  enter  Boston.  By  means  of  the  Committees 
of  Correspondence  the  other  colonies  were  notified.  They  at  once  sent  food 
and  money  to  help  the  people  of  Boston. 

The  First  Continental  Congress.— Tht  other  colonies  said  that  Boston 
was  right  and  promised  to  help  them  resist.  So  it  was  decided  that  delegates 
from  all  the  colonies  should  meet  at  Philadelphia  in  1774,  to  talk  over  the 
means  of  resisting  oppression.  All  the  colonies  except  Georgia  sent  dele- 
gates. The  Congress  met  in  Carpenter's  Hall.  Among  the  delegates  were 
George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Henry  Lee  (Va.),  Samuel 
Adams  and  John  Adams  (Mass.),  and  Benjamin  Franklin  (Pa.).  It  issued 
a  "Declaration  of  Rights."  This  declared  that  the  colonies  could  make  their 
own  laws,  and  that  only  their  own  legislatures  could  tax  them.  Congress 
also  adopted  the  following  resolution :  "That  this  Congress  approve  the  op- 
position of  Massachusetts  to  the  late  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  if  the  same 
shall  be  attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  force,  all  the  colonies 
ought  to  support  them." 

(Discuss  the  question:  "Was  the  Revolution  justified."  State  fairly 
England's  position.  Show  that  some  Englishmen  like  Pitt  and  Chatham  sup- 
ported the  colonists). 

Third  Week. 

Lexington  and  Concord. — The  people  of  Massachusetts,  under  the  lead 
of  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  began  to  collect  arms  and  drill  men. 
These  men  were  called  "Minute  Men,"  because  they  were  ordered  to  be 
ready  tO'  fight  at  a  minute's  notice. 

These  supplies  were  hidden  in  Concord,  twenty  miles  from  Boston. 
General  Gage,  the  British  commander,  and  Governor  of  A^Lassachusetts,  sent 
some  soldiers  to  destroy  those  stores.  They  were  also  ordered  to  arrest  Han- 
cock and  Adams.  But  the  people  of  Boston  were  on  the  watch,  and  when 
the  soldiers  started  to  move,  Paul  Revere  rode  from  house  to  house  arousing 
the  "Minute  Men." 

When  the  red  coats  reached  Lexington  the  "Minute  Men"  were  drawn 
up  on  the  green.  Called  upon  to  disperse,  they  refused ;  and  the  soldiers 
fired  into  the  small  company,  killing  seven  and  wounding  many  others. 

The  English  soldiers  marched  on  to  Concord  and  destroyed  all  the  sup- 
plies that  the  Americans  had  not  had  time  to  hide. 

But  the  Americans  now  came  from  all  sides  and  the  British  marched  back 
to  Boston,  chased  all  the  way  by  the  Americans  who  fired  at  them  from  be- 
hind trees,  fences,  rocks,  etc.  They  were  only  saved  by  meeting  reinforce- 
ments from  Boston  on  the  way.  This  was  the  longest  battle  in  the  world, 
twenty  miles  long. 

Bunker  Hill  (1775). — General  Gage  decided  to  occupy  Bunker  Hill, 
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overlooking  Boston.  To  be  on  that  hill  first,  and  to  secure  a  point  command- 
ing the  harbor,  about  1,200  Americans,  under  Colonel  Prescott,  marched  up 
the  hill.  All  night  they  threw  up  earthworks.  In  the  morning  they  were 
discovered,  and  General  Gage  determined  to  capture  the  works.  Prescott, 
knowing  that  powder  was  scarce,  said :  "Aim  low !  Don't  fire  "till  you  see 
the  whites  of  their  eyes."  The  British  marched  up  the  hill  twice,  and  both 
times  they  were  driven  back  by  a  murderous  fire.  They  tried  a  third  time  and 
captured  the  hill  as  the  Americans  had  run  out  of  powder.  Warren,  a  brave 
American,  was  killed  in  this  battle. 

Washington  Appointed  Commander-in-Chief . — The  same  year  the  sec- 
ond Continental  Congress  met  in  Philadelphia.  It  became  the  center  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  country,  and  continued  to  be  so  for  six  years.  Congress 
ordered  that  an  army  should  be  raised,  and  they  appointed  Washington  the 
commander-in-chief  of  this  army. 

Arnold's  hivasion  of  Canada. — 'Congress  decided  to  invade  Canada. 
General  Montgomery  and  Colonel  Benedict  Arnold  were  the  American  com- 
manders. Montgomery  captured  Montreal,  and  then  the  Americans  attacked 
Quebec,  Montgomery  was  killed  and  Arnold  was  wounded.  The  assault 
failed  and  the  Americans  retreated.  Canada  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  British. 

Evacuation  of  Boston. — When  Washington  took  command  of  the  army 
around  Boston  he  found  them  unorganized  but  brave.  He  at  once  started  to 
drill  them.  Then  he  threw  up  entrenchments  on  Dorchester  Heights,  over- 
looking the  city  of  Boston.  The  British,  under  Howe,  their  new  commander, 
saw  that  the  hill  could  not  be  captured,  and  so  they  left  Boston  for  Halifax. 
Washington  then  entered  the  city. 

Fourth  Week. 

Causes  of  Revolution  as  enumerated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Jefferson. — Up  to  1776  (until  after  Lexington,  Concord,  Bunker  Hill  and 
the  evacuation  of  Boston)  the  Americans  were  fighting  for  their  rights  under 
the  king;  fighting  against  unjust  taxation;  but  now  many  people  saw  that  to 
gain  these  rights  the  Americans  had  to  fight  for  independence.  Most  of  the 
people  were  undecided,  some  wanted  to  submit,  others  who  did  not  justify 
England,  thought  resistance  useless,  and  very  few  were  willing  to  risk  their 
lives  and  property  in  a  fight  of  which  nobody  could  tell  the  result. 

At  this  time  Thomas  Paine  published  a  little  book,  "Common  Sense." 
It  showed  that  only  independence  could  save  the  colonies  from  oppression. 
Everybody  read  it,  and  many  were  converted.  The  idea  of  Independence 
was  now  popular,  and  Richard  Henry  Lee  introduced  a  resolution  into  Con- 
gress "That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  in- 
dependent States."  The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  a  committee  consisting 
of  Jefferson,  Adams,  Franklin  and  Livingston  was  appointed  to  prepare  a 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  written 
by  Jefferson,  and  adopted  by  Congress  July  4,  1776,  in  Independence  Hall, 
Philadelphia. 

The  Declaration  consists  of  five  parts. 
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(1)  The  Preamble.  (Reasons  for  Publishing  the  Declaration).  "When, 
in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  our  people  to  dissolve 
the  political  bonds  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume 
among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel 
them  to  the  separation." 

(2)  A  Definition  of  Liberty. —  (a)  All  men  are  created  equal;  (b)  all 
men  entitled  to  life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness. 

(3)  Statement  of  the  Causes  of  the  Revolution  (27  causes  mentioned)  : 
(a)  Quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us;  (b)  protecting 
them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  any  murders  which  they  should 
commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  States  (Boston  Massacre)  ;  (c)  cutting 
off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world  (Navigation  Acts)  ;  (d)  imposing 
taxes  on  us  without  our  consent.  (Stamp  Act,  tax  on  tea,  glass,  paint,  lead, 
etc.)  ;  [Taxation  without  representation.]  (e)  abolishing  the  free  system  of 
laws  in  a  neighboring  province  (Massachusetts).     [The  Boston  Port  Bill.] 

(4)  Declaration  of  Independence. — ^We  therefore,  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  ...  do  solemnly  publish  and  declare 
that  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
States.  And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration  ...  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor. 

(5)  The  Signatures. — John  Hancock,  as  President,  signed  first.  Then 
each  member  of  the  Congress  signed  his  name.  Some  of  the  56  signers: 
Massachusetts,  John  Adams,  Samuel  Adams ;  New  York,  Philip  Livingston ; 
Pennsylvania,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Robert  Morris;  Virginia,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, Richard  Henry  Lee. 

Many  Americans,  while  believing  that  the  king  was  unjust,  would  not 
support  the  Declaration.  These  were  called  Tories  or  Loyalists.  Those 
fighting  against  the  king  were  called  Patriots  or  Rebels. 

Fifth  Week. 

Battle  of  Long  Island,  1776. — Washington  believed  that  Howe  would 
attack  New  York  so  he  moved  his  troops  from  Boston  to  New  York.  His 
army  was  small  and  New  York  was  very  difficult  to  defend.  He  built  en- 
trenchments from  Prospect  Park  to  Fort  Greene  in  Brooklyn,  and  also  for- 
tified Brooklyn  Heights. 

In  Manhattan,  Forts  Lee  and  Washington  were  built  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  Hudson.  Harlem  Heights  was  fortified  (Mount  Morris  Park), 
strong  works  were  built  on  the  Bayard  Farm  where  Grand  and  Mulberry 
streets  now  cross,  and  barricades  inclosed  City  Hall  Park,  stretched  across 
St.  Paul's  and  covered  the  location  of  the  Tribune  Building. 

The  British  commanders  were  General  Howe,  his  brother  Admiral 
Howe,  and  Generals  Clinton  and  Cornwallis.  Howe  attacked  the  Americans 
commanded  by  Putnam  on  Long  Island  and  won.  Many  Americans  were 
taken  prisoners.  The  whole  army  would  have  been  captured  the  next  day, 
but  during  the  night  Washington  had  his  whole  force  ferried  silently  across 
the  East  River  to  New  York,  over  what  is  now  Fulton  Ferry. 
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Nathan  Hale. — At  this  time  Washington  was  very  anxious  to  find  out 
what  Howe  would  do  next.  Hale  volunteered  to  enter  Howe's  camp  as  a 
spy.  He  was  captured,  brought  before  Howe,  and  hanged  at  what  is  now 
45th  street  and  First  avenue.  His  last  words  were,  "I  only  regret  that  I 
have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  country."  The  Sons  of  the  Revolution  have 
erected  a  statue  to  Nathan  Hale  in  City  Hall  Park, 

Sons  of  Liberty. — The  Sons  of  Liberty  were  organized  in  New  York 
and  other  colonies  to  protest  against  the  Stamp  Act.  When  the  stamps 
reached  New  York  City,  the  Liberty  Boys  met  on  the  Common,  as  City 
Hall  Park  was  then  called,  and  held  an  angry  meeting.  The  governor  was 
hung  in  efifigy,  they  paraded  down  Broadway  to  the  fort,  they  jeered  at  the 
soldiers,  but  the  soldiers  did  nothing.  The  governor  promised  not  to  sell 
any  stamps  and  next  year  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed. 

Tablets. — 115  Broadway;  tablet  on  spot  where  "City  Hall"  once  stood. 
Non-Importation  agreement   was   adopted  here. 

Golden  Hill. — John  street  near  William.  First  blood  shed  in  the  Revo- 
lution two  months  before  the  Boston  Massacre.  The  Liberty  Boys  built 
a  Liberty  pole  in  City  Hall  Park.  This  was  cut  down  by  the  British  soldiers. 
Later  four  poles,  erected,  in  succession,  met  with  a  like  fate.  In  defence  of 
these  poles  a  fight  started  in  which  one  man  was  killed. 

In  Post  Office  Building. — Tablet  to  commemorate  situation  of  Liberty 
poles. 

West  Wing  of  City  Hall. — Tablet — Declaration  of  Independence  was 
read  from  there  to  the  army. 

Columbia  University,  Broadway,  near  118th  Street. — Tablet  to  com- 
memorate Battle  of  Harlem  Heights. 

Sixth  Week. 

Washingtojt's  Retreat  to  Morristown — Battle  of  Trenton  and  Prince- 
ton.— Howe  followed  Washington  across  New  York  City  and  captured 
Forts  Washington  and  Lee.  Howe  stopped  in  New  York  while  Cornwallis 
followed  Washington.  Washington  retreated  across  New  Jersey  and 
crossed  the  Delaware  into  Pennsylvania.  Cornwallis  could  not  follow  him 
as  Washington  had  secured  all  the  boats.     But  Washington  was  not  beaten. 

On  Christmas  night,  1776,  he  crossed  the  Delaware  and  surprised  the 
Hessians  at  Trenton,  taking  over  a  thousand  prisoners  and  much  supplies. 
Marching  to  Princeton  he  defeated  the  British  there,  and  chased  by  Corn- 
wallis, Washington  retreated  to  Morristown  Heights  where  Cornwallis 
could  not  follow  him. 

Burgoyne's  Campkiign  Begun. — The  British  determined  to  cut  ofif  the 
New  England  from  the  Middle  States  by  getting  control  of  the  Hudson 
River  and  Lake  Champlain. 

The  three  armies : 

( 1 )  Burgoyne  was  to  march  down  from  Canada  by  way  of  Lake  Cham- 
ulain. 

(2)  Howe  was  to  march  up  the  Hudson  from  New  York  City  to  meet 
Burgoyne. 
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(3)  St.  Leger  was  to  go  east  from  Lake  Ontario,  down  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  to  join  Burgoyne.     He  was  to  get  Indians  to  help. 

Burgoyne  moved  south,  but  was  not  successful  in  his  fighting.  Howe 
had  received  no  orders  to  join  Burgoyne  and  did  not  leave  New  York  City. 
This  placed  Burgoyne  in  a  dangerous  position. 

Seventh  Week. 

Saratoga,  \777. — Burgoyne  was  in  need  of  supplies.  He  sent  some 
soldiers  to  Bennington  to  get  food,  but  Colonel  Stark  collected  some  militia 
and  defeated  the  British.  Burgoyne  was  forced  to  fight  or  starve.  He  re- 
treated to  Saratoga,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  the  Americans  under  Gates, 
and  Burgoyne  was  forced  to  surrender.  This  victory  was  the  turning  point 
of  the  war. 

Battle  of  Oriskany. — St.  Leger  was  defeated  at  Oriskany  by  the  Ameri- 
cans under  General  Herkimer.  This  stopped  his  aiding  Burgoyne,  and  he 
went  back  to  Canada.  The  first  American  flag  was  made  in  this  battle  out 
of  a  red  petticoat  and  some  shirts. 

French  Alliance. — Benjamin  Franklin  was  in  Paris,  as  a  commissioner 
from  the  United  States.  Through  his  efforts  France  decided  to  help 
America,  as  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  seemed  to  assure  the  victory  of  the 
Americans.     France  at  once  sent  a  fleet  to  help  the  Americans. 

Many  foreigners  came  over  to  help  America.  Chief  among  these  was 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  a  Frenchman.  Other  foreigners  were  Baron  Steuben, 
a  German,  who  helped  drill  the  American  soldiers ;  DeKalb,  also  a  German, 
and  two  Poles,  Pulaski  and  Kosciusko. 

Campaign  Around  Philadelphia. — From  New  York  Howe  sailed  to 
Philadelphia.  Washington '  tried  to  stop  Howe  at  Brandywine,  but  was 
defeated  and  Howe  captured  Philadelphia.  Washington  again  attacked 
Howe  at  Germantown,  but  was  defeated  again.  Howe  kept  Philadelphia 
during  the  winter,  but  in  the  spring,  hearing  that  a  French  fleet  was  sailing 
to  help  the  Americans,  Clinton,  the  new  British  commander,  left  Philadelphia 
for  New  York.  He  was  afraid  lest  the  Americans  and  the  French  fleet  sur- 
round him  by  land  and  sea. 

Washington  left  Valley  Forge  and  caught  up  with  Clinton  at  Mon- 
mouth, but  because  of  Gen.  Lee's  treachery  the  British  escaped  and  reached 
New  York. 

Valley  Forge. — After  his  defeat  at  Philadelphia  Washington  retired  ta 
Valley  Forge  for  the  winter.  It  was  a  very  hard  winter  for  the  Americans. 
Washington  and  his  men  lived  in  huts  and  had  but  little  food  or  clothing. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Steuben  drilled  the  Americans  and  made  then  skillful 
soldiers.  Meanwhile  the  British  were  in  Philadelphia,  well  clad  and  well 
housed,  feasting  and  playing. 
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Details  of  History— OB. 

By  Albert  J.  Levine. 
First  Week. — The  Ordinance  of   1787. 

This  term's  work  concerns  itself  with  the  growth  of  the  United  States 
from  the  original  Thirteen  Colonies.  From  a  small  beginning  our  country 
has  developed  into  one  of  the  greatest  countries  in  the  world. 

The  Revolutionary  War  brought  with  it  new  ordeals,  new  complications. 
The  Thirteen  Colonies  had  no  defined  boundaries,  and  the  vagueness  of  their 
line  stations  brought  about  a  great  deal  of  unrest.  The  States  were  only  par- 
tially settled  and  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  unoccupied  lands  held  the 
attention  of  Congress  for  a  time.  The  smaller  States  united  against  the 
larger  ones.  Claims  were  advanced  and  disputed  by  neighboring  States. 
Congress  found  it  incumbent  to  placate  the  warring  elements  and  persuaded 
the  States  to  waive  all  pretensions  to  territories  so  remote  from  them.  You 
will  recall  that  the  colonists  held  possession  of  their  lands  by  virtue  of  grants 
or  purchases,  limitless  and  undefined  in  their  extent.  Each  claimed  as  much 
of  the  neighboring  territory  as  they  reasonably  construed  as  having  been  in- 
cluded in  the  original  instruments  granting  these  lands. 

Thomas  Jefferson  came  forward  with  a  plan  to  constitute  all  these  dis- 
puted lands  into  a  Western  Territory.  All  the  region  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
was  definitely  organized  as  the  Northwestern  Territory  on  July  13,  1787. 

The  work  of  Congress  did  not  end  with  its  organization.  Inducements 
were  offered  to  States  to  colonize  the  region  and  its  government  was  in- 
structed partly  to  Federal  officials  and  partly  to  an  Assembly  to  be  chosen  by 
settlers  as  soon  as  they  amounted  to  five  thousand.  A.  B.  Hart,  in  writing 
of  the  Ordinance,  says :  "It  was  inferior  in  importance  only  to  the  Federal 
Constitution."  It  removed  the  bone  of  contention  and  enabled  Congress  to 
turn  its  attention  to  the  all-important  task  of  framing  the  Constitution. 

Louisiana. — With  the  pressure  off,  the  colonists  breathed  more  freely 
and  set  about  in  quest  of  new  adventures.  The  country  had  no  more  need 
of  their  bravery  and  hardihood,  and  the  spirit  of  adventure  asserted  itself 
in  the  American  heart.  Immigrants  floated  into  the  new  territories,  in  small 
numbers  at  first,  but  increasing  in  volume  as  a  few  hardy  adventurous  souls 
successfully  braved  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness  and  returned  triumphant 
over  Indians  and  Nature.  A  horde  of  settlers  poured  into  the  Western 
States  in  a  continuous  stream.  Each  successful  expedition  brought  forth  the 
less  brave  souls,  each  fresh  calamity  only  served  to  moderate  man's  reckless- 
ness and  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  caution  and  circumspection.  The  Indians  con- 
tinued to  harass  them  on  every  side.  Massacres  were  frequent,  retaliation 
swift  and  brutal.  The  red  man's  deadly  cunning  was  no  match  for  the 
white  man's  sustaining  courage  and  equally  astute  strategy.  Roads  were 
established,  posts  garrisoned,  and  every  facility  afforded  to  mitigate  the 
hardships  of  transportation  and  settlement.  The  second  census  taken  in 
1801  gave  a  population  of  5,319,762,  an  increase  of  14,000  in  ten  years. 
During  the  same  time  the  exports  had  increased  from  $4,771,000  to  $12,945,- 
000 — a  truly  remarkable  stride. 
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The  Western  States  thrived.  The  surplus  had  to  be  sold  and  it  became 
patent  that  a  port  of  exit  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  imperative.  A  treaty 
was  signed  with  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  a  Spanish  territory,  permitting 
the  United  States  to  deposit  merchandise  at  New  Orleans.  The  Spanish 
Government  cancelled  this  concession  and  the  people  became  alarmed.  Fully 
three-eighths  of  the  Western  products  were  shipped  through  New  Orleans, 
and  a  refusal  to  allow  the  use  of  the  port  entailed  heavy  losses.  An  under- 
standing was  arrived  at.  The  people  awoke  to  the  fact  that  sooner  or  later 
the  possession  of  this  territory  would  become  a  matter  of  utmost  concern. 

About  this  time,  1801,  Spain  ceded  all  this  land  to  France.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  then  President,  quick  to  discern  its  significance,  entered  into  a 
correspondence  with  our  representative  at  Paris  with  a  view  of  purchasing 
this  land.  France  was  at  war  with  England.  Louisiana  was  purchased  from 
France,  Alaska  was  bought  in  1867.  Russia  never  attempted  to  explore 
beyond  the  surface  of  the  ice-bound  fields. 

It  was  left  to  American  enterprise  and  grit  to  lay  bare  the  treasures 
that  were  hidden  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  "Klondike"  and  Nome  were 
opened  and  permanently  colonized.  This  is  our  most  northerly  possession. 
We  can  truthfully  say  that  our  flag  floats  in  many  zones. 

The  Spanish  conquests  will  be  reviewed  in  conjunction  with  the  history 
of  the  Spanish-American  War. 

Second  Week — Tariff  and  Protection. 

A  country,  to  govern  itself  properly,  needs  money.  The  business  of 
the  government  is  very  ramifying  in  its  details  and  entails  an  enormous 
expenditure.  The  officials  must  be  paid.  The  soldiers  and  sailors  must  be 
provided  for.  This  money  is  collected  by  the  government  in  the  form  of 
taxes  levied  on  certain  articles  manufactured  in  this  country  and  on  others 
imported.  The  duty  imposed  on  imported  articles  is  known  as  tariff.  This 
money  is  collected  by  revenue  officials  appointed  by  the  executive 
government. 

This  tariff  serves  another  equally  plausible  purpose.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  country  had  very  little  manufacturing  within 
its  confines.  Most  manufactured  articles  came  from  England.  Such  a 
dependence  was  galling.  We  had  asserted  our  independence  of  England 
in  matters  of  government,  informing  the  world  that  we  could  take  care  of 
ourselves.  It  behooved  us  to  make  this  self-reliance  absolute.  We  were 
forced  to  look  to  our  commerce  and  devise  means  for  becoming  self- 
satisfying — manufacture  our  own  products  and  in  general  minister  to  our 
wants. 

No  manufacturer  engages  in  business  unless  he  derives  profit  there- 
from. No  man  purchases  any  article  only  after  having  fairly  ascertained 
that  the  article  desired  is  the  best  at  that  price.  All  building  material  and 
iron  tools  came  from  England.  The  trader  who  sent  goods  over  had  to 
defray  expenses  of  transportation  and  charged  the  extra  expenditure  to 
whom?  Who  could  purchase  any  article  imported  for  a  smaller  sum — the 
Englishman  on  the  other  side  or  the  American  ?    Needless  to  say,  the  price 
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obtained  was  higher  than  the  one  paid  by  the  EngHsh.  Congress  set  about 
i^upplying  our  own  demands.  Suppose,  they  thought,  we  encourage  our 
own  people  to  manufacture  the  same  article.  In  case  of  war  we  would  not 
be  harassed  by  failure  to  obtain  necessities.  We  set  about  manufacturing, 
say,  ships.  But  the  shipyards  of  England  had  all  the  machinery  required 
and  reaped  all  the  benefit  resulting  from  perfect  organization  of  labor — a 
problem  that  may  have  consumed  a  number  of  years  in  fruitless  experiment. 
Their  campaigning  for  organization  had  been  fought.  The  American 
builder  had  to  learn  a  great  many  things,  and  perhaps  was  compelled  to 
raise  prices  because  of  better  wages  paid  for  labor.  He  could  not  sell  boats 
at  the  same  price  as  his  English  competitor.  The  prospective  purchaser 
of  a  boat  went  to  the  man  who  sold  him  a  particular  style  at  the  lowest 
price.  No  sentiment  or  compunction'  for  a  struggling  industry  ever 
stirred  him.  Again  Congress  hit  upon  a  plan.  Why  not  attach  a  duty 
on  all  imported  articles  so  that  the  price  at  which  the  importer  could 
possibly  sell  the  article  would  be  equal  to  the  price  demanded  by  the 
native  manufacturer  for  a  similar  make?  A  schedule  of  tariff  was  then 
installed  and  this  is  called  tariff  for  protection  of  infant  industries.  The 
government  has  even  donated  sums  of  money  for  the  advancement  of 
an  industry  whose  products  are  a  necessity  (sugar,  for  instance)  but 
whose  manufacture  required  financial  help  that  the  manufacturer  knows 
he  could  never  reimburse  through  "profits."  We  will  see  that  this  policy 
has  been  prolific  of  antagonism  and  endless  debates.  The  first  Congress 
after  the  Revolutionary  War  enacted  a  tarifif  for  revenue  and  protection. 
A  tonnage  duty  was  levied  for  the  benefit  of  shipping  interests.  An 
excise  was  also  laid  on  domestic  spirits. 

If  we  are  asked  what  one  human  principle  forms  the  basis  of  our 
business  world  we  must  answer  that  it  is  "credit" — the  faith  that  one 
man  has  in  the  ability  and  willingness  of  his  neighbor  to  repay  obliga- 
tions. A  government  in  its  executive  capacity  is  like  a  great  mercantile 
establishment.  Money  is  collected  and  disbursed.  It  also  must  possess 
credit  and  must  promote  faith  in  its  people  or  the  country  will  not 
prosper.  The  moneyed  man  must  feel  that  the  government  is  sound 
and  that  all  his  transactions  will  be  backed  by  the  government.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  the  first  secretary  of  the  treasury,  was  the  first  to  point 
out  the  means  for  encompassing  this  end.  This  war  had  cost  much 
money.  Where  did  this  money  come  from?  Patriots  donated  money 
and  the  rest  was  borrowed  on  the  promise  that  the  government,  if  suc- 
cessful in  establishing  an  independent  nation,  would  repay  from  the 
public  coffers.  A  debt  of  $54,000,000  was  outstanding.  Added  to  this 
was  the  money  owed  by  the  separate  States,  totalling  $80,000,000. 

Those  who  wanted  a  strong  centralized  government  advocated  the 
assumption  of  the  whole  debt  by  the  government.  Those  who  jealously 
safeguarded  the  rights  of  the  several  States  objected  to  this  plan.  Hamilton 
was  its  main  supporter.  His  plan  triumphed  and  the  creditors  were 
given  bonds,  bearing  interest  and  specifying  the  sum  due. 

This  issuance  of  bonds  quickened  trade.    Why?    Look  at  the  dollar 
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bill  and  read  what  it  says.  It  is  only  a  receipt  for  so  much  bullion 
deposited  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  Has  the  paper  any 
intrinsic  value — per  sef  No.  But  so  staunch  is  our  confidence  in  the 
country's  financial  standing  that  we  accept  it  at  par  at  all  times.  Now 
those  bonds  issued  by  the  government  were  so  much  more  money 
thrown  into  manufacturing  interests  and  productive  of  prosperity. 

In  1791,  next  year,  a  National  bank  was  created  to  help  the  financial 
operations  of  the  government.  We  shall  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  bank 
through  nullification  and  the  panic  of  1837. 

Third  Week — Nullification. 

We  will  now  revert  to  the  question  of  tariff.  Repeated  attempts 
were  made  by  different  industries  to  enact  schedules  of  a  protective 
tariff  in  its  favor.  The  first  measure  intended  for  protection  mainly  was 
launched  in  1816.  It  was  a  duty  upon  cotton  fabrics  from  abroad.  A 
new  scale  was  drawn  up  in  1824  with  provisions  against  woolens  and 
cotton  goods.  The  scheme  of  protection  proved  quite  a  success  and  a 
clamoring  arose  from  different  sections  of  the  country  against  discrim- 
ination in  favor  of  certain  industries  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  On  one 
side  were  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  iron,  hemp  and 
other  articles  produced  in  the  Central  States,  and  on  the  other  were  the 
merchants,  the  farmers  and  the  artisans  of  the  same  States  with  the 
whole  of  the  agricultural  population  of  the  South. 

The  manufacturing  interests  issued  a  call  for  delegates  to  a  conven- 
tion to  be  held  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Delegates  from  most  States  responded. 
"We  want  protection,"  they  said,  "and  it  matters  not  if  it  amounts  to 
prohibition."  You  might  as  well  keep  the  importers  away  entirely, 
they  argued.  The  legislature  took  the  matter  in  hand  and  after  pro- 
tracted discussion  framed  a  tariff  bill  granting  increased  protection. 

The  Southern  people,  particularly,  found  this  bill  obnoxious.  They 
denounced  it  as  oppressive  and  unconstitutional.  A  senator  from  South 
Carolina  took  the  ground  that  a  State  possessed  the  right  of  nullifying 
any  act  of  Congress  which  it  should  consider  unconstitutional,  in  as 
much  as  all  the  Nation  has  entered  into  a  compact  between  States. 

South  Carolina  was  the  hotbed  of  dissension  and  antagonism.  The 
year  1832  brought  the  tariff  to  the  fore  and  it  had  been  revised  by 
decreasing  some  duties  to  pacify  all  sides.  South  Carolina  called  a  con- 
vention, and  in  a  short  time  issued  this  ordinance  declaring: 

"That  the  several  acts,  and  parts  of  acts,  purporting  to  be  laws  for 
the  imposing  of  duties  on  importation  are  unauthorized  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  violate  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof, 
and  are  null  and  void,  and  no  law,  nor  binding  upon  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  its  officers  and  citizens;  and  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  adopt  such  measures  and  pass  such  acts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  give  full  effect  to  this  ordinance,  and  to  prevent  the  enforcement 
and  arrest  the  operation  of  the  said  acts,  and  parts  of  acts,  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  within  the  limits  of  State. 
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"We,  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  do  further  declare  that  we  will 
not  submit  to  the  application  of  force,  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, to  reduce  this  State  to  obedience,  but  that  we  will  consider  the 
passage  by  Congress  of  any  act  to  enforce  the  acts  hereby  declared  to 
be  null  and  void,  otherwise  than  through  the  civil  tribunals  of  the 
country,  as  inconsistent  with  the  continuance  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
Union;  and  that  the  people  of  this  State  will  forthwith  proceed  to  or- 
ganize a  separate  government." 

The  State  legislature  passed  bills  prohibiting  the  collection  of  duties 
and  providing  for  the  employment  of  volunteers.  This  was  more  than 
nullification ;  it  was  secession.  South  Carolina  was  not  alone  in  her 
defiance.  North  Carolina,  Alabama  and  Georgia  all  declared  unequivo- 
cally against  the  tariff.  None  took  so  martial  a  stand.  It  became  evident 
to  Jackson,  then  President,  that  unless  force  be  used  to  reduce  South 
Carolina,  it  would  not  waver  in  its  decision.  Congress  was  for  a  peaceful 
policy.  The  tariff  was  made  the  subject  of  revision.  Henry  Clay  intro- 
duced a  bill  reducing  the  tariff. 

Why,  you  will  ask,  so  much  wrangling?  While  the  tariff  protected 
many  industries,  just  germinating  and  sprouting,  the  price  of  articles 
rose  and  the  consumer  had  to  pay  more.  True  it  helped  to  devolop  the 
country,  but  the  purchaser  could  not  reconcile  his  increased  expenditure 
with  this  sentiment.  Every  article,  heretofore  lower  in  price,  had  jumped 
in  price  with  possibly  no  corresponding  increase  in  value. 

This  revision  was  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise.  It  placated  in 
part  the  opponents  of  protection,  but  it  showed  the  supporters  the  ex- 
treme insecurity  of  laying  excessive  duties.  Protection  could  not  pro- 
tect to  the  utmost. 

(Dwell  upon  the  principle  involved — "State  rights"  and  "a  union 
one  and  inseparable."  This  was  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  that  nearly 
split  the  country  in  twain  in  1860-65.) 

Fourth  Week — The  National  Bank  And  Panic  of  1837. 

The  establishment  of  the  bank  had  encouraged  manufacture  and 
added  prosperity  resulted.  The  "bank"  has  its  genesis  in  saving  boxes 
kept  by  certain  moneyed  or  influential  men  for  the  purpose  of  hoarding 
it  safely.  Money  was  never  safe  from  the  cupidity  of  greedy  men,  and 
this  was  an  institution  to  safeguard  money.  Gradually  the  "bank"  in- 
creased in  demand  and  assumed  varied  duties  and  has  developed  into  the 
modern  trust  companies. 

Let  us  examine  a  function  of  the  "bank"  that  we  are  familiar  with 
Banks  have  multiplied,  and  each,  anxious  to  secure  for  itself  as  much 
money  as  possible,  advances  inducements.     It  pays  interest — it  is  money 
paid  for  the  use  of  money.    Do  the  banks  pay  it  out  of  their  own  pockets? 

The  management,  as  a  rule,  are  people  who  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  community,  use  the  greater  part  of  money  deposited  to  loan  out 
to  responsible  parties  at  certain  percents.  of  interest  and  on  good  se- 
curity or  "pledge."    A  man  engaged  in  expanding  his  plant  might  apply 
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to  a  bank  for  aid  and  agree  to  repay  for  the  use  of  the  money.  The 
depositors,  or  real  owners  of  the  money,  get  a  far  smaller  perquisite,  but 
do  not  have  to  enter  into  any  agreements  nor  run  any  risk.  Business  is 
benefited  by  the  addition  of  more  working  capital  and  no  one  suffers. 
The  depositors  repose  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  organization  and 
credit  of  the  bank,  and  the  management  can  always  command  this  trust 
because  of  their  ability  to  refund,  on  demand,  all  money  deposited. 

At  the  time  of  Andrew  Jackson  the  bank  had  not  gained  as  much 
vogue.  The  moneys  deposited  belonged  mostly  to  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  withdrawn  upon  presentation  of  an  order  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  bank  had  been  chartered  for  a  definite 
period  by  Congress.  Jackson  took  exception  to  the  utterances  of  the 
bank  officials  during  time  pending  his  election  and  determined  to  defeat 
its  application  for  renewal  and  humble  the  bank,  if  possible,  in  the 
meantime.  The  bank  charter  still  had  a  run  of  a  few  years.  Jackson 
tried  to  influence  Congress  to  cast  discredit  upon  the  banks.  He  failed 
of  his  purpose  and  proceeded  to  act  on  his  own  initiative.  He  caused 
the  moneys  to  be  withdrawn.  For  a  time  feeling  ran  high  between 
Congress  and  the  President.  He  steadfastly  adhered  to  his  policy  and 
on  his  reelection  became  a  party  issue. 

The  economic  results  were  just  as  drastic.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
money  caused  a  similar  shrinkage  in  the  funds  of  the  smaller  banks. 
Loan  money  was  not  to  be  seen  and  many  capitalists  failed.  The  work- 
ingmen  were  left  without  work  and  raised  their  voices  in  frantic  protest 
against  the  President  and  against  the  banks. 

Unlike  the  people,  the  government  was  in  a  state  of  repletion. 
Twenty-eight  million  dollars  was  distributed  to  the  several  States,  pro- 
portionately to  the  stringency  prevailing.  The  release  of  so  much  cash 
into  the  market  had  the  desired  efifect.  Business  assumed  a  more  grati- 
fying stability.  No  part  of  this  money  was  ever  recalled  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  States  had  assumed  that  this  money  was  given  them  to  be 
retained. 

The  removal  of  the  public  moneys  from  the  State  banks  produced 
distressing  results.  The  remedy  applied  was  the  free  loaning  of  State 
moneys  deposited  in  the  State  banks.  The  State  banks  supplied  money 
to  individuals  with  a  liberality  that  sent  everybody  into  speculation. 
The  money  was  taken  from  legitimate  channels  and  stufifed  into  un- 
scrupulous schemes  that  had  for  their  purpose  the  floating  of  extravagant 
enterprises.  Real  estate  was  boomed,  new  towns  laid  out  and  value 
enhanced  precipitately. 

The  money  Jackson  withdrew  was  distributed  to  the  State  banks 
and  they  in  turn  scattered  it  among  the  people.  The  increase  of  the 
money  market  led  men  to  launch  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  cities 
and  increased  the  amount  of  goods  imported. 

But  when,  in  1836,  Congress  voted  to  distribute  all  the  Federal 
money  excepting  $5,000,000,  to  States,  according  to  their  representation, 
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the  banks  holding  those  moneys  on  deposit  were  forced  to  curtail  their 
loans. 

■The  result  was  appallingly  disastrous.  A  spirit  of  overtrading  anti 
an  inflation  of  prices,  consequent  upon  the  easy  money  market,  had  been 
engendered,  and  when  the  banks  called  in  their  loans  many  failures  were 
immediately  reported.  Mercantile  failures  in  New  York  alone  amounted 
to  $100,000,000,  The  stupendous  loss  by  fire  to  the  amount  of  $20,000,000 
of  fifteen  months  before,  practically  crippled  New  York.  Credit  and 
confidence  were  destroyed.    The  first  serious  panic  had  dawned. 

A  deputation  waited  upon  the  President  and  requested  him  to  intercede 
with  Congress  towards  the  alleviation  of  the  stringency.  He  refused  to 
act  on  their  petition.  The  banks  retaliated  and  voted  the  suspension 
of  specie  payment.  The  general  government  was  embarrassed  because 
they  could  not  obtain  gold  and  silver  to  discharge  their  own  debts. 

While  the  Federal  government  was  running  through  the  gamut 
of  a  commercial  upheaval,  the  individual  States  were  on  the  brink  of 
ruin.  The  extravagance  that  caused  the  downfall  of  the  bank  had  in 
no  less  a  degree  infected  the  States,  and  credit  was  tested  to  the  strain- 
ing point.  Those  States  that  borrowed,  on  bonds,  to  develop  their 
resources,  were  straitened  in  this  crisis,  while  those  who  borrowed  to 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  resources  fell  flat. 

Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  (1842)  paid  their  interest  only  by  cer- 
tificates, and  by  those  only  partially.  Eight  States  and  a  Territory  were 
sunk  into  bankruptcy. 

Fifth  Week — Missouri  Compromise. 

Our  is  a  bi-party  government.  The  representatives  of  each  party  hold- 
ing legislative  offices  act  as  a  check  over  against  each  other.  The  dominant 
party  is  the  one  in  the  majority.  The  Northern  States  were  forced  to  main- 
tain an  equilibrium  in  the  membership  of  Congress.  Every  slave  State  was 
ofi^set  against  a  free  State.  The  South  saw  to  it  that  this  balance  remained 
undisturbed.  Hitherto,  every  free  State  admitted  was  duplicated  by  a  slave 
State.  The  spirit  of  abolitionism  had  been  steadily  rising  and  feelings  over 
the  injustice  of  the  slave  trade  waxed  warm.  The  North  was  determined  to 
stop  this  practice  of  counterbalancing  States  and  a  New  York  representative 
moved  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  entire  territory  to  the  north  of  latitude  of 
thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes.     This  was  lost. 

It  became  patent,  in  the  course  of  debate  elicited  by  the  controversy,  that 
there  were  two  reasons  why  Missouri  should  be  a  free  State.  One  was  that 
it  was  its  turn  to  be  a  free  state,  the  last  one,  Alabama,  being  a  slave  State. 
Eight  States  had  been  admitted  since  the  establishment  of  the  Union,  and  the 
proportion  was  four  slave  States  against  four  free  States.  A  broader  and 
more  basic  reason  was  that  slavery  ought  to  be  rooted  out,  that  it  should  not 
be  permitted  in  any  State  where  it  could  be  prohibited.  It  was  the  heroic 
remedy  of  extirpation  applied  to  the  baneful  institution  of  slavery.  The 
other  States  had  been  carved  out  from  other  territories  and  the  State  sur- 
rendering the  land  decided  for  it  whether  it  should  have  slavery  or  not. 
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The  T.ouisiana  purchase  produced  many  slave  States,  and  to  carry  out 
the  idea  the  South  insisted  that  because  Missouri  was  part  of  the  Louisiana 
territory,  it  should  be  slaveholding.  The  North  resolved  to  check  this  prac- 
tice. 

The  constitutional  phase  of  this  question  was  discussed.  The  South 
claimed  that  the  Constitution  did  not  give  the  National  Government  any  right 
to  interfere  with  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  a  State  and  that  pre- 
scribing its  attitude  towards  slavery  was  a  violation  of  State  independence. 
They  wanted  to  take  care  of  their  own  internal  affairs.  Agitation  reached 
the  boiling  point.  Thomas  Jefferson  recognized  the  full  significance  of  such 
disturbance,  when  he  wrote :  "The  Missouri  question  is  a  'breaker'  on  which 
we  lose  the  Missouri  County  by  revolt,  and  what  more  God  only  knows. 
From  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  we  never  had  so 
ominous  a  question." 

A  year  thus  dragged  by.  A  new  turn  was  given  the  question  by  the  ap- 
plication of  Maine  for  admission  into  the  Union.  Massachusetts  consented 
to  the  separation.  "Here  is  then  a  free  State  to  match  with  Alabama,"  the 
South  said.  "Now  give  us  our  slave  State."  Feeling  ran  high  on  both  sides. 
A  compromise  was  reached,  in  the  end,  admitting  Missouri  without  restric- 
tion as  to  slavery,  but  prohibiting  slavery  north  of  the  line  36  degrees  30 
minutes.  This  was  the  famous  compromise  of  1820,  propitiously  launched 
by  its  advocates  as  a  panacea  of  all  the  political  evils. 

The  United  States  as  a  nation  was  far  from  insensible  to  the  evils  of  the 
slave-trade.  Stringent  laws  were  enacted  against  the  importation  of  slaves 
in  1819  and  provided  facilities  for  aiding  newly  arrived  negroes  to  return  to 
their  own  country.     In  1820  the  slave-trade  was  declared  as  piracy. 

It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that  any  compromise  would  satisfy 
the  North.  The  Abolitionists,  those  against  slavery  whenever  and  wherever 
it  existed,  looked  down  with  unconcealed  contempt  upon  the  temporizing 
policy  of  the  Government.  They  insisted  that  there  was  no  middle  course. 
Rather  than  to  countenance  the  retention  of  this  institution,  even  in  a 
restricted  sphere,  they  were  ready  to  see  the  Government  go  to  wreck  and 
ruin,  and  if  separation  was  the  only  course  left  to  free  the  North  of  the  taint 
of  slavery,  by  all  means  cut  loose  from  the  Southern  States. 

Every  day  widened  the  chasm  between  the  North  and  South.  The 
election  of  1848  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  lines  of  cleavage  were  becom- 
ing distinctly  marked  beyond  the  peradventure  of  a  doubt.  The  extreme 
Southerner  wanted  extension  of  slavery.  The  Abolitionists  prayed  for  its 
exclusion  in  the  new  West. 
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Dailr  "WorR  in  Arithmetic— 7  A. 

By  Samuel  P.  Abelow. 

Introduction  :  The  introduction  to  the  syllabus  on  mathematics  should 
be  carefully  read.  It  contains  many  valuable  suggestions.  Especially  use- 
ful is  the  tabulation  (pages  5,  6)  showing  the  progressive  advance  in  the 
complexity  of  problems  through  the  grades.    These  involve : 

(1)  Finding  a  fractional  part,  a  decimal  part,  or  a  per  cent,  part  of  a 
number;  (2)  finding  a  number  when  a  fractional  part,  a  decimal  part  or  a 
percent,  partis  given;  (3)  finding  what  fractional  part,  what  decimal  part, 
or  per  cent,  part,  one  number  is  of  another;  (4)  finding  a  number  when  the 
number  plus  or  minus  a  fractional  part,  a  decimal  part,  or  a  per  cent,  part 
is  given. 

In  planning  the  review  work  this  tabulation  should  be  used  as  a  guide.- 
The  review  will  then  be  systematic,  thorough,  and  of  value  to  the  pupil.  In 
planning  the  following  article,  the  writer  has  been  guided  by  the  four  steps 
enumerated  above. 

Other  suggestions  for  the  conduct  of  the  recitation  are  contained  in 
Walsh's  "New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,"  Part  II,  pp.  9,  10,  11.  To 
secure  reasonable  rapidity  it  is  necessary  to  have  regular  and  systematic  drill. 
The  teacher  should  require  quick,  accurate  review  work  in  the  operations 
previously  taught.  To  secure  valuable  results  from  drill  exercises,  the  utmost 
promptness  in  answers  should  be  required.  Pupils  should  be  required  in 
much  of  their  written  work  to  estimate  the  result  before  beginning  to  solve 
a  problem.  Besides  preventing  an  absurd  answer,  this  practice  will  have 
the  effect  of  causing  a  pupil  to  see  what  processes  are  necessary. 

First  Week. 

Show  the  relation  of  interest  to  the  first  case  in  percentage.  The  new 
element  is  the  "time."  Explain  terms,  "principal,"  "rate,"  "interest."  (Legal 
rate  of  interest  in  New  York  State  is  6%.) 

Monday. 

Brief  talk  on  the  value  of  interest.  Show  that  it  is  a  phase  of  modern 
economic  conditions.    Show  its  relation  to  percentage. 

Oral.— (1)  What  is  5%  of  $150?  (2)  What  is  33y3%  of  $180?  (3) 
What  is  25%  of  $120?  (4)  >4%  of  $100  is  what?  >4%  of  $100  is  what? 
(5)  Put  $100  in  the  bank.  At  the  end  of  a  year  how  much  interest  received 
at  the  rate  of  4%  ?  5%?  6%  ?  2>4%?  3^4%?  (6)  Interest  on  $20  for 
2  years  at  2%  ?  3%  ?  4%  ?  5%  ?  (7)  Interest  on  $50  for  3  years  at  1><%  ? 
2/.%?    3>4%? 

Written.— (\)  62>^%  of  $280  equals  vdiat?  (2)  Man  had  480  cows. 
Sold  8,7/2%  of  them.  How  many  left?  (3)  25%  of  a  cargo  is  worth  $400. 
What  is  the  entire  cargo  worth  ?  (4)  A  traveling  agent  sold,  on  a  commis- 
sion of  5%,  goods  amounting  to  $2,135.  What  was  his  commission?  (5) 
Interest  on  $300  at  6%  for  3  years?  (6)  Interest  on  $900  for  2  years  at 
570  ?    (7)  Interest  on  $456  at  4%  for  4  years? 
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Tuesday. 

Teach  meaning  of  interest :  "Interest  is  money  paid  for  the  use  of 
money."  Introduce  months.  In  working  problems  change  months  to  frac- 
tion of  year.    Review  percentage  as  above. 

Oral. — (1)  6  months  is  what  part  of  a  year?  1  month?  9  months? 
8  months?  7  months?  5  months?  (2)  1  year  6  months  equals  how  many 
years  ?  2  years  3  months  ?  1  year  9  months  ?  2  years  5  months  ?  4  years 
8  months?  (3)  Interest  on  $40  at  2%  for  >4  year?  (4)  Interest  on  $40 
for  6  months  at  2%  ?  For  8  months  at  2%  ?  For  9  months  at  2%  ?  (5) 
Interest  on  $150  at  3%  for  1  year  6  months?  (6)  Interest  on  $100  at  3% 
for  2  years  6  months?  3  years  8  months?  1  year  9  months?  (7)  What  is 
2%  of  $.01  ? 

Written.— {\)  Interest  on  $260  for  1  year  6  months  at  6%  ?  (2)  In- 
terest on  $320  at  6%  for  2  years  8  months?  (3)  Interest  on  $26.24  at  4^0 
for  3  years  6  months?  (4)  Interest  on  $960  at  5%  for  3  years  9  months? 
(5)  What  is  65%  of  $.65?  (6)  Man  paid  $420  for  a  piano.  He  sold  it  at 
a  loss  of  25^%.  Selling  price?  (7)  Which  is  more  and  by  how  much, 
34  of  860  bushels  or  ^4%  of  that  number  of  bushels? 

Wednesday. 
Develop  rule:   Interest  =  Principal  X  Rate  X  Time. 
Oral. —  (1)  Change  to  years:   1  year  1  month;  1  year  6  months;  3  years 
7  months;  4  years  9  months.      (2) Interest  on  $300  at  2%   for  2  years? 

3  years?  4  years?  5  years?  (3)  Interest  on  $300  for  2  years  at  1%  ?  2%  ? 
3%?  4>4%?  5%?  5>^%?  (4)  Interest  on  $1  for  1  year  at  6%  ?  (5) 
Interest  on  $1  at  6%  for  6  months  ?  1  month  ?  (6)  What  is  2>Zyz%  of  $100 ? 
(7)  Man  had  $900.    He  spent  66^^%  of  it.    Left? 

Written.— {\)  Interest  on  $260  at  6%  for  2  years  3  months?  (2)  In- 
terest on  $960  at  4%  for  3  years  6  months?  (3)  Interest  on  $1,220  at  4>4% 
for  2  years  8  months ?  (4)  Interest  on  $120.25  at  5%  for  2  years  6  months? 
(5)  Interest  on  $216.30  at  6%  for  3  years  9  months?  (6)  What  is  133>^% 
of  $1,200?  (7)  My  agent  collected  80%  of  a  debt  of  $4,500  and  charged 
7^/2%  commission.    What  anlount  should  he  pay  me? 

Thursday. 

Review  interest  up  to  date.  Teach,  "Interest  on  $1  for  1  year  at  6% 
is  $.06."    Have  children  memorize  this  fact. 

Orai.— (1)  Interest  on  $30  at  6%  for  2  years?  (2)  Interest  on  $35 
at  2%  for  2  years  6  months?  (3)  Interest  on  $150  for  lJ/2  years  at  6%? 
(4)  Interest  on  $250  at  6%  for  2i^  years?  (5)  At  2%,  interest  on  $1  for 
2  years?  (6)  Cost  of  18  oranges  at  $.35  per  dozen?  (7)  87>^%  of  % 
is  what? 

Written. — Introduce  the  6%  inethod  for  years  only.  (1)  Interest  on 
$260  at  6%  for  4  years?  (2)  Interest  on  $390  at  6%  for  5  years?  (3)  In- 
terest on  $2,600  at  6%  for  3  years?     (4)    Interest  on  $29.30  at  6%   for 

4  years?  (5)  From  a  farm  of  375  acres  35%  were  sold.  How  many  acres 
remained?     (6)  A  man  owed  $960.     He  payed  his  debt  at  the  rate  of  1% 
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per  month.     How  long  did  it  take  him  to  pa}^  off  his  debt?     (7)  33i/^%  of 
240  is  what  part  of  720? 

Friday. 

Review  terms  of  interest.  Emphasize,  "Interest  on  $1  for  1  year  at 
6%  is  $.06." 

Oral. — (1)  Interest  on  $75  for  3  years  at  2%?  (2)  Interest  on  $90  at 
2/2%  for  1  year?  (3)  Interest  on  $30  at  2%  for  1  year  6  months?  (4) 
What  is  75%  of  60?  (5)  What  is  87^^  of  $240?  (6)  30%  of  $100  is  what 
part  of  $60?     (7)  25%  of  $120  is  what  part  of  $60? 

IVritten.-^By  the  6%  metliod :  (1)  Interest  on  $495  at  6%  for  3  years? 
(2)  Interest  on  $2,000  at  6%  for  4  years?  (3)  Interest  on  $39.40  at  6% 
for  2  years?  (4)  Interest  on  $45.30  at  6%  for  5  years?  (5)  What  is  34% 
of  $3,200?  (6)  What  is  >^%  of  $8,000?  (7)  What  must  I  pay  to  insure 
my  house  for  $4,000  against  loss  by  fire  for  3  years,  at  2%  ? 

Second  Week. 

Interest  for  months  and  years  at  6%,  by  the  6%  method.  Review  tables 
of  United  States  money,  linear  and  square  measure.    Inventional  exercise — I. 

Motiday. 

Review :  United  States  money ;  linear  and  square  measures.  Interest 
on  $1  at  6%  for  1  year  is  $.06;  for  1  month  is  $.005.    Develop  the  latter. 

Ora/.— (1)  How  many  cents  in  $3^?  $^  ?  $>^  ?  p/s?  p/s?  $%  ? 
$%  ?  $>S  ?  $K  ?  $:^  ?  etc.  (2)  At  $>^  a  pound,  how  many  pounds  can 
be  bought  for  $16?  $8?  $43^  ?  (3)  At  $2^  per  box,  how  many  boxes  of 
candy  will  $1  buy?  $2?  $4?  $8?  $16?  etc.  (4)  Rods  in  i/l  mile? 
ys  mile?  ys  mile?  (5)  What  is  33y3%  of  a  yard?  (6)  Interest  on  $40 
at  2%  for  3  years?    (7)  Interest  on  $75  at  1%  for  y  year? 

Written. — Solve  by  6%  method:  (1)  Interest  on  $220  at  6%  for  1  year 
1  month?  (2)  Interest  on  $960  at  6%  for  2  years  1  month?  (3)  Interest 
on  $880  at  6%  for  3  years  1  month?  (4)  Interest  on  $950  at  6%  for  2  years 
3  months?  (5)  Interest  on  $900  at  6%  for  1  year  3  months?  (6)  Change 
$6  7  dimes  9  cents  to  cents.  (7)  At  $3^  a  pound,  what  will  100  lbs.  of 
candy  cost? 

Tuesday. 

Continue  6%  method — years  and  months.    Review  linear  table. 

Oral— (I)  Interest  on  $100  at  3%  for  1  year  6  months?  (2)  Interest 
on  $300  at  2%  for  1%  years?  (3)  Interest  on  $60  for  2  years  at  5%  ? 
(4)  Interest  on  $1  at  6%  for  2y  years?  (5)  Interest  on  $9  at  1%  for 
1  year?  (6)  80  rods  is  what  part  of  a  mile?  What  per  cent,  of  a  mile? 
What  decimal  part  of  a  mile?  (7)  Spent  $60;  had  $180.  What  part  of 
money  spent?    What  per  cent,  and  decimal  part  spent? 

Written. — ^By  6%  method:  (1)  Interest  on  $385  at  6%  for  3  years 
8  months?  (2)  Interest  on  $3,000  at  6%  for  2  years  7  months?  (3)  In- 
terest on  $2,000  at  6%  for  4  years  5  months?  (4)  Interest  on  $364.75  at 
6%  for  2  years  5  months?  (5)  Had  450  yds.  of  muslin;  sold  150  yds. 
What  per  cent,  sold?     (6)  500  rods  is  what  per  cent,  of  680  rods?     (7) 
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Raised  600  bushels  of  wheat  and  sold  all  but  65  bushels.     What  per  cent, 
of  crop  sold? 

Wednesday. 

Interest  continued.     Inventional  exercise — I. 
,OraL--(l)  Interest  on  $40  for  3  months  at  6%  ?     (2)  Interest  on  $125 
at  4%  for  6  months?     (3)  Interest  on  $80  at  6%  for  8  months?     (4)  /s  is 
what  per  cent,  of  7^  ?     (5)  4/8  of  a  number  is  20.    Number? 

///fiV/^n.— Interest  on  $364.75  at  6%  for  3  years  2  months?  (2)  In- 
terest on  $265.80'at  6%  for  2  years  7  months?  (3)  A  man  paid  $15  for  bor- 
rowing $275.  What  per  cent,  does  the  lender  realize  on  his  money?  (4) 
What  is  }i  of  an  acre  of  land  worth,  if  "/s  of  an  acre  is  worth  $140?  (5'. 
What    is    the    difference    between  4  dozen  dozen  and  half  a  dozen  dozen? 

(6)  Divide  11.326>^  by  9.     (7)  Divide  86.43  by  .96. 

Thursday. 

Interest  continued.  Tables  reviewed  as  above.  Drill  on  multiplying 
by  decimal  fractions. 

Oral.—  (l)  y2  of  60  is  what?  (2)  50%  of  60  is  what?  (3)  ^fo  of 
60  is  what?  Treat  \\,  IS'Jo  and  ^%  in  the  same  manner.  (4)  .33>^  of  a 
number  is  99.  Number?  (5)  If  $60  can  buy  224  articles,  how  many  articles 
at  the  same  rate  can  be  bought  for  $180?  (6)  If  a  train  travels  200  miles 
in  5  hours,  at  the  same  rate,  how  far  will  the  train  travel  in  15  hours? 

(7)  Interest  on  $85  at  2%  for  ^2  year? 

Written.— iX)  Interest  on  $496.75  at  6%  for  2  years  9  months?  (2) 
Interest  on  $86.55  at  6%  for  6  years  1  month?  (3)  Interest  on  $623.12 
at  6%  for  4  years  9  months?  (4)  Which  is  more  and  by  how  much  :  >4% 
of  $183,  or  50%  of  the  same  amount?  (5)  ^  of  a  square  field  is  5,500 
square  rods.  What  is  the  length  of  each  side?  (6)  Express  as  decimals: 
2514%,  18/8%,  210%.     (7)  .333^  of  a  number  is  260.    Number? 

Friday — Test. 

Oral.—(l)  Interest  on  $95  at  2%  for  1  year?  (2)  Interest  on  $99 
at  1%  for  3  years?  (3)  Interest  on  $175  at  4%  for  2  years  3  months? 
(4)  .87y2  of  240  equals  what?  (5)  62>4%  of  a  number  is  25.  Number? 
(6)  If  ^  of  a  pound  of  coffee  cost  $.10,  what  will  6^^  lbs.  cost?  (7)  $300 
is  what  decimal  part  of  $600? 

Written. —  (1)  How  many  straight  lines  can  be  drawn  through  a 
point?  (2)  Interest  on  $600  at  6%  for  2  years  8  months?  (3)  Interest 
on  $96.85  at  6%  for  4  years  7  months?  (4)  Divide  896.7  by  .63.  (5) 
Multiply  486  by  .06^^.  (6)  Cost  of  a  triangular  piece  of  ground  whose 
base  is  246  rods  and  whose  altitude  is  320  rods,  at  $70  per  acre?  (7)  A 
man  traveled  450  miles,  which  was  ^  of  the  distance  he  had  to  cover. 
How  many  miles  more  did  he  have  to  walk  to  reach  his  destination? 

Third  Week. 
Interest:  6%  method,  years,  months,  days.   Inventional  exercise — II. 
Tables:    linear,  square,  cubic.     Finding   what   fractional    part,    decimal 
part,  and  per  cent,  part,  one  number  is  of  another. 
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Monday. 

Review:  Interest  on  $1  for  1  year  at  6%  =  $.06;  interest  on  $1  for 
1  month  at  6%  =  $.005.  Develop :  Interest  on  $1  for  1  day  at  6%  = 
$.000j/^.    Review  cubic  measure. 

Oral. — (1)  Interest  on  $1  for  6  clays  at  6%?  For  10  days?  'For 
15  days?  30  days?  90  days?  180  days?  360  days?  (2)  Interest  on  $19 
at  2%  for  2  years?  (3)  How  many  cubic  inches  in  a  cube  whose  edges 
measure  3  ins.?  4  ins.?  5  ins.?  (4)  What  is  the  area  of  one  face  of  a 
cube  whose  edges  measure  2  ins.?  6  ins.?  9  ins.?  (5)  How  many  cubic 
inches  in  ^  cu.  ft.?  In  ^  cu.  ft.?  In  1/12  cu.  ft.?  (6)  1  is  what  part 
of  2?  1  is  what  decimal  of  2?  1  is  what  per  cent,  of  2?  (7)  Man  had 
$80.  He  gave  away  $40.  What  fractional  part,  decimal  part,  per  cent, 
part,  of  his  money  did  he  give  away? 

Written. — (1)  Interest  on  $840  at  6%  for  2  years  3  months  8  days? 
(2)  Interest  on  $901  at  6%  for  3  years  2  months  9  days?  (3)  Interest 
on  $260  at  6%  for  3  years  7  months  20  days?  (4)  92  is  what  decimal 
part  of  276?  (5)  120  bushels  are  what  per  cent,  of  720  bushels?  (6)  If 
a  merchant  pays  $.05^  per  yard  for  muslin,  and  sells  the  same  for  $.07^^ 
per  yard,  what  is  his  gain  per  cent.?  (7)  If  a  man  pays  $260  for  a  piano 
and  sells  it  for  $390,  what  is  his  gain  per  cent.? 

Tuesday. 

Continue  6%  method.     Drill  on  tables  as  above. 
Oral. — (1)  Interest  on  $1  at  6%  for  9  days,  11  days,  13  days,  15  days? 
(2)  Interest  on  $70  at  4%  for  1  year  6  months?     (3)  Interest  on  $75  at 
3%  for  2  years?    (4)  Area  of  a  triangle  whose  base  is  19  ins.  and  altitude 

8  ins.?     (5)  Area  of  a  rectangle  16  ins.  by  8  ins.?     (6)  Volume  of  a  cube 

9  ins.  by  6  ins.,  by  3  ins,?     (7)  Volume  of  a  cube  whose  edges  measure 
6  ins.?    Area  of  one  face  of  that  cube? 

Written. — (1)  Interest  on  $460  at  6%  for  3  years  4  months  8  days? 
(2)  Interest  on  $924  at  6%  for  2  years  16  days?  (3)  Interest  on  $289  at 
6%  for  4  years  9  days?  (4)  Interest  on  $382  at  6fo  for  7  months  10  d-ays? 
(5)  Area,  in  square  rods,  of  a  triangle  whose  base  is  33  rods  and  altitude 
142  rods?  (6)  What  is  a  pile  of  wood  15  ft.  long,  10>4  ft.  high  and  12  ft. 
wide  worth,  at  $4>4  per  cord?  (7)  A  quantity  of  coal  was  bought  for 
$900  and  sold  for  $1,200.    What  was  the  gain  per  cent.? 

Wednesday. — Inventional  Exercises — II. 

Oral.—  {\)  Interest  on  $44  at  4%  for  4  years  (2)  What  per  cent,  of 
96  ft.  are  32  ft.?  (3)  What  per  cent,  oi  }i  \s  Y^l  (4)  Cost,  $100;  loss, 
$25.    What  per  cent,  is  lost?    (5)  9X6X>4X3=? 

Written. — (1)  Interest  on  $36.75  at  6%  for  2  years  3  months  9  days? 
(2)  Interest  on  $692.27  at  6%  for  3  years  7  months  24  days?  (3)  What 
per  cent,  of  540  acres  are  210  acres?  (4)  What  per  cent,  of  a  square  mile 
are  320  acres?  (5)  If  5^  of  a  pound  of  cofifee  costs  $.24,  what  will 
Vy^  lbs.  cost?  (6)  Divide  86.324>^  by  9.  (7)  Sum  of  963  1/71,  489j/^, 
633.50,980  3/6,  269  1/21? 
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Thursday. — Interest  as  above. 

Ora/.— (1)  Interest  on  $96  for  2  years  at  1%.?  (2)  Interest  on  $250 
at  y2%  for  1  year?  (3)  Interest  on  $80  at  3%  for  1^4  years?  (4)  How 
many  acres  in  ^  of  a  square  mile?  (5)  1/7  is  what  part  of  6/7?  (6) 
3/12  is  what  part  of  ^  ?  (7)  Paid  $3.60  for  groceries,  $1.50  for  dry  goods, 
and  $.90  for  books.     What  is  the  total? 

Written. —  (1)  Interest  on  $840.36  at  6%  for  3  years  4  months  9  days? 
(2)  Interest  on  $396.75  at  6%  for  2  years  2  months  2  days?  (3)  Interest 
on  $960.60  at  6%  for  3  years  3  months  3  days?  (4)  Interest  on  $666.66 
at  6%  for  6  months  6  days?  (5)  What  per  cent,  of  500  minutes  are  100 
minutes?  (6)  I  bought  2,500  bushels  of  wheat  and  sold  50.  What  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  quantity  did  I  have  left?  (7)  A  cargo  of  flour  was 
bought  for  $690.     For  what  must  it  be  sold  to  gain  667^%? 

Friday — Test. 

Oral— {I)  Interest  on  $1  for  1  year  at  6%  ?  (2)  Interest  on  $1  for 
1 'month  at  6%  ?  (3)  Interest  on  $1  for  1  day  at  6%  ?  (4)  Interest  on  $6 
at  6%  for  2  years  6  months?  (5)  Interest  on  $40  for  3  years  at  2%? 
(6)  12  is  what  per  cent,  of  24?     (7)  3  is  what  decimal  part  of  9? 

Written. —  (1)  Interest  on  $260.75  at  6%  for  3  years  2  months  7  days? 
(2)  Interest  on  $460  at  6%  for  2  years  3  months  6  days?  (3)  Multiply 
6,208  by  667^.  (4)  Reduce  4/15  mile  to  rods.  (5)  A  man  sold  a  house 
for  $6,000,  which  cost  him  $5,000.  What  per  cent,  was  gained  on  the 
transaction?  (6)  Bought  flour  for  $8.25  and  sold  it  for  $9.  What  is  the 
per  cent,  of  gain?  (7)  If  6/7  of  the  distance  between  two  places  is  366 
miles,  what  is  the  distance? 

Fourth  Week. 

Interest:  Continued  as  above.  Foreign  money;  English  money. 
Review  Federal  money.  Finding  a  number  when  the  number  plus  or 
minus  a  fractional  or  decimal  part,  or  a  per  cent,  part,  is  given.  Inven- 
tional  exercise — III. 

Monday. 

Review  interest.  Teach  table  of  English  money.  Also  £1  =  $4.87 
($5.00  in  ''mental"  work). 

Oral.—{\)  Interest  on  $6  at  6%  for  1  year?  (2)  Interest  on  $9  at 
1%  for  6  years?  (3)  £6  equal  how  many  dollars?  (4)  £8  equal  how- 
many  dollars?  (5)  A  number  plus  yi  of  itself  equals  3.  What  is  the 
number?  (6)  A  number  plus  Yz  of  itself  equals  12.  What  is  the  num- 
ber?   (7)  A  number  plus  %  of  itself  equals  25.    What  is  the  number? 

Written.— {\)  Interest  on  $224.69  at  6%  for  3  years  2  months  9  days? 
(2)  Interest  on  $316.69  at  6%  for  4  years  1  month?  (3)  Change  £33  to 
United  States  money.  (4)  Change  £24  to  United  States  money.  (5)  A 
number  plus  6/7  of  itself  is  328.  What  is  the  number?  (6)  What  num- 
ber increased  by  ^  of  itself  equals  689?  (7)  Jones  has  372  sheep,  which 
are  20%  more  than  B.  has.    How  many  sheep  has  B.? 
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Tuesday. 

Review  English  money.     Interest  continued. 

Oral. —  (1)  How  many  pence  in  3  shillings?  (2)  How  many  shillings 
in  £9?  (3)  How  many  £  in  $40?  (4)  How  many  dollars  in  £8?  (4)  In- 
terest on  $65  at  2%  for  10  years?  (5)  Interest  on  $90  at  1%  for  9  years? 
(6)  6/7  of  a  number  is  18.  What  is  tlie  number?  (7)  .66%  of  a  number 
is  24.    Number? 

Written. —  (1)  Change  to  United  States  money:  £7,  £9,  £\2.  (2) 
Change  to  £:  $487,  $974.  (3)  Interest  on  $269.75  at  6%  for  2  years 
9  months  9  days?  (4)  Interest  on  $269.75  at  6%  for  3  years  3  months 
3  days?  (5)  What  number  increased  by  100%  of  itself  equals  1,796? 
(6)  What  number  increased  by  20%  of  itself  equals  1,620?  (7)  A  farmer 
raised  750  bushels  of  oats,  which  was  50%  more  than  the  number  of 
bushels  of  wheat  raised.     How  many  bushels  of  wheat  did  he  raise? 

Wednesday. 

Inventional  Exercise — III.     Review  English  money  and  interest. 

Oral. — (1)  £10  equal  how  many  dollars  (exact  answer)?  (2)  A 
number  increased  by  20%  of  itself  is  18.  Number?  (3)  How  many 
yards  in  288  ins.?  (4)  What  will  be  the  cost  of  36  yds.  of  cloth  at  $2.50 
per  yard?  (5)  Sold  apples  for  $.001^2  apiece,  gaining  50%.  How  much 
did  they  cost  apiece? 

Written.— {\)  Interest  on  $967.83  for  3  years  2  months  10  days  at 
6%?    (2)  At  9s.  a  yard,  cost  in  United  States  money  of  20  yds.  of  silk? 

(3)  A  grocer  expended  $36.48  for  flour,  which  was  33%%  more  than  he 
expended  for  vegetables.     How  much  did  he  expend  for  vegetables? 

(4)  Capacity  of  a  bin  9  ft.  long,  6  ft.  wide,  and  3  ft.  high?     (5)  Area  of  a 
triangle  whose  base  is  120  rods  and  whose  altitude  is  45  rods? 

Thursday. — Review  tables  as  above. 

Oral— {I)  Yard  of  cloth  cost  6d.  Cost  of  3  yds.?  (2)  Pound  of 
cofifee  cost  l%s.  Cost  of  14  lbs.?  (3)  Interest  on  $95  at  2%  for  2  years? 
(4)  Interest  on  $105  for  2  years  at  4%  ?  (5)  8%  —  4%  =  ?  (6)  Multi- 
plier, 9;  product,  108.  Multiplicand?  (7)  Quotient,  17;  dividend,  51. 
Divisor? 

Written.— {\)  Interest  on  $8,000  at  6%  for  2  years  2  months  2  days? 
(2)  Interest  on  $9,000  at  6%  for  3  years  3  months  9  days?  (3)  Change 
£16  to  United  States  money.  (4)  Change  £6  3s.  4d.  to  pence.  (5) 
Change  3/11  to  a  decimal  of  3  places.  (6)  Divide  8.624%  by  7.  (7) 
What  number  increased  by  38%  of  itself  equals  966? 

Friday — Test. 

Oral— {I)  Interest  on  $60  for  2  years  6  months  at  5%?  (2)  How 
many  dollars  in  £%  ?  (3)  $14  is  what  of  $16?  (4)  %  of  a  barrel  of  apples 
cost  $2.00.  What  does  a  barrel  cost?  (5)  What  per  cent,  of  9  lbs.  is 
3  lbs.?  (6)  What  number  increased  by  %  of  itself  is  200?  (7)  What 
number  increased  by  .20  of  itself  is  360? 
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Written. — (1)  Interest  on  $975  at  6%  for  3  years  2  months  10  days? 

(2)  Interest  on  $482.63  at  6%  for  4  years  7  months  9  days?  (3)  What 
is  the  value  of  a  pile  of  wood  40  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide  and  5  ft.  high,  at 
$5.30  a  cord?  (4)  What  part  of  i20  are  10s.?  (5)  What  number  in- 
creased by  12%  of  itself  equals  560?  (6)  A  man  had  786  yds.  of  cloth 
after  increasing  his  stock  by  31%.  What  was  the  original  stock?  (7) 
Area  of  a  triangle  whose  base  is  60  rods  and  altitude  80  rods? 

Fifth  Week. 

Interest:  continued  as  above;  new  element,  amount.  Problems:  as 
above.    Foreign  money :   review  English  money. 

Review. 

Review  facts  of  interest  at  6%.  Introduce  amount.  Review  tables 
including  English  money. 

Oral. — (1)  How  many  mills  in  $1?     (2)   How  many  pence  in  £1? 

(3)  2  shillings  is  what  part  of  a  i?    What  decimal  part?    What  per  cent.? 

(4)  Interest  on  ^33  at  2%  for  3  years?  (5)  Interest  on  $44  at  2%  for 
2  years?  (6)  Interest  on  $16  at  6%  for  )4  year?  Amount?  (7)  Interest 
on  $100  at  6%  for  2  years?    Amount? 

Written.— (!)  Interest  on  $369.75  at  6%  for  3  years  8  months  9  days? 

(2)  Interest  and  amount  on  $2,000  at  6%  for  2  years  6  months  9  days? 

(3)  Interest  and  amount  on  $3,000  at  6%  for  2  years  9  months  6  days? 

(4)  Paid  $1,980  for  coal  at  $4.12>4  per  ton,  and  sold  it  at  $5.75  per  ton. 
How  much  did  I  gain?  (5)  How  long  will  $140  pay  my  board  at  $1.75 
per  day?  (6)  Change  £16  to  United  States  money.  (7)  At  6s.  6d.  per 
yard,  cost  of  92  yds.  silk? 

Review  tables  as  above.     All  tables. 

Oral. — (1)  Interest  and  amount  on  $9  at  4%  for  ^  year?  (2)  In- 
terest and  amount  on  $90  at  4%  for  ^  year?  (3)  A  boy  lost  ^  of  his 
money.  What  decimal  part  of  his  money  did  he  have  left?  If  he  then 
had  $6,  what  did  he  have  at  first?  (4)  What  number  decreased  by  1/10 
of  itself  equals  90?  By  .10  of  itself?  By  10%  of  itself?  (5)  What  num- 
ber decreased  by  20%  of  itself  equals  36?  (6)  What  number  decreased 
by  ZZyz%  of  itself  equals  40?  (7)  How  much  will  5  dozen  shovels  cost 
at  $.62j^  each? 

Written. —  (1)  Interest  and  amount  on  $4,000  at  6%  for  3  years  3 
months  3  days?  (2)  Interest  and  amount  on  $5,000  at  6%  for  2  years 
2  months  2  days?  (3)  A  boy  spent  25%  of  his  money,  and  then  had 
$12.36  left.  How  much  money  had  he  at  first?  (4)  After  selling  200 
bushels  of  wheat,  a  farmer  had  20%  of  his  wheat  left.  How  many 
bushels  had  he  at  first?  (5)  What  per  cent,  is  gained  by  selling  an 
article  at  $.70  that  cost  $.60?  (6)  How  many  steps  of  30  ins.  each  does 
a  man  take  in  walking  one  mile,  a  mile  being  equal  to  63,360  ins.?  (7) 
How  many  bushels  in  a  bin  3  ft.  by  4  ft.  by  5  ft.? 

{To  he  continued.) 
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Mattiematics—  7  B. 

FIRST  MONTH. 

Promissory    Notes. 

Have  charts  containing  models  of  different  forms  of  notes. 

Uses :  Classify  as  negotiable  and  non-negotiable,  demand  and  time 
notes,  interest  bearing  and  non-interest  bearing. 

Essential  parts:  Date,  the  promise  to  pay,  person  to  whom,  amount, 
the  words  "value  received,"  and  signature. 

Define  the  terms :  "maker,"  "payee,"  "face  of  the  note,"  "date  of 
maturity." 

Endorsements  :    Simple,  in  full. 

Following  this  general  study  have  pupils  write  notes  using  chart 
models  as  guide. 

(1)  Write  a  negotiable  note  for  $100,  due  in  60  days,  making  some 
pupil  in  your  class  payee  and  yourself  as  maker.    Endorse. 

(2)  Write  a  3-months  negotiable  note  for  $1,500,  with  Henry  Jones 
as  maker  and  John  Douglass  as  payee.  Endorse  in  full,  making  it  payable 
to  George  Williams. 

(3)  Write  a  demand  note  for  $50,  with  yourself  as  payee  and  Richard 
Smith  as  maker. 

(4)  Write  a  non-negotiable  note  for  $500.25,  payable  to  Henry  Allen, 
due  in  30  days. 

After  pupils  are  familiar  with  the  forms  of  notes,  teach  how  they  may 
be  used  in  borrowing  money  from  a  bank. 

Oral  Questions. —  (1)  Discount  at  6%  on  a  30-days  note  for  $100  (use 
6%  method)  ?  (2)  On  a  60-days  note  for  $250?  (3)  On  a  2-months  note 
for  $175?    (4)  Proceeds  of  a  90-days  note  for  $160? 

Written  Work. —  (1)  Find  the  discount  on  a  30-days  note  for  $1,525 
at  6%.  (2)  Find  the  proceeds  of  a  note  for  $504.60,  due  in  30  days,  if 
discounted  20  days  before  it  is  due.  (3)  Find  the  proceeds  of  a  note  for 
$72.36,  due  in  60  days,  if  discounted  15  days  after  date.  (4)  Date,  Sept.  7; 
face,  $500;  time,  3  months;  discounted  Nov.  5;  rate,  6%.  Find  proceeds. 
(5)  A  90-days  note  for  $1,400  dated  July  15  was  discounted  Aug.  10  at 
53^%.  Find  proceeds.  (6)  The  following  note  was  discounted  at  4% 
Dec.  1,  1908.  Find  proceeds: 
$750  00/100.  New  York,  Nov.  5,  1908. 

Two  months  after  date,  I  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of  William  Parker, 
Seven  Hundred  Fifty  00/100  Dollars.    Value  received. 

Due  George  Greene. 

Algebra. 

Use  of  Letters  to  Represent  Unknotmi  Quantities 

Examples. — Instead  of  saying  a  number  increased  by  5  equals  12  we 
may  write:  a*  +  5  =  12. 

Similar  examples  in  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division.  Have 
pupils  give  examples. 
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Expression  of  multiplication  without  the  sign  taught.  Coefficient 
taught  (1  as  coefficient  understood). 

Positive  and  Negative  Terms. 

The  following"  illustrations  may  be  used : 

A  man  has  $10  and  owes  nothing;  what  is  he  worth?     (+  $10.) 

A  man  has  nothing  and  owes  $10;  what  is  he  worth?     ( —  $10.) 

A  merchant's  gains  are  $20,  $5,  $25 ;  his  losses  are  $10  and  $8.  Which 
is  greater,  his  gains  or  losses? 

A  man  started  at  a  certain  point  and  traveled  north  15  miles,  then  south 
30  miles,  then  north  20  miles,  then  north  5  miles,  then  south  6  miles.  How 
far  is  he  from  where  he  started?    Use  diagram. 

Emphasize  that  positive  and  negative  terms  indicate  opposite  relations 
and  that  the  signs  -\-  and  —  do  not  indicate  operations. 

Have  pupils  give  opposite  relations ;  illustrate  by  examples. 
Addition  of  Positive  and  Negative  Terms. 

Om/.— (1)  8.r  +  7x  =  ?  (2)  9x  —  2x  =  ?  (3)  —  4.r  +  12^  =  ? 
(4)  8x  +  3x  +  7x  =  ?  (5)  9x  —  2x-^4x=   ?  (6)  2x  —  3x  —  4x  =   ? 

Written.— (I)  5x  —  x  —  2x  -^  6x  =  ?  (2)  —  7x  -}-  8x  —  9x  -{-  6x 
—  10,v  +  5x  r=  ?   (3)  7x   +  3   (4)  3x  —  9 

4x  _  6   —  2a'  +  8 


Subtraction  of  Positive  and  Negative  Terms. 

In  teaching  that  sign  of  subtrahend  should  be  changed,  show  that  sum 
of  subtrahend  and  difference  equals  minuend. 

Oral — (1)  From  9x  take  4x.  (2)  From  — 5x  take  —  4x.  (3)  Take  6x 
from  4x.     (4)  Subtract  —  12.r  from  7x. 

Written.— {\)  From  Zx  -f  14  take  x  +  10.  (2)  Take  —  Zx  —  9  from 
5.r  —  8.  (3)  Subtract  2x  —  5  from  6x.     (4)  From  S.-r  —  y  subtract  2x  —  6y. 

Give  the  same  combination  of  terms  and  ha:ve  them  added  and  sub- 
tracted. For  example:  (1)  Find  the  sum  of  7x  +  16  and  9x  —  4.  (2) 
Subtract  7x  +  16  from  9x  —  4.     (3)  From  7x  +  16  take  9x  —  4. 

Review.  "" 

Oral.—  {\)  Find  the  interest  on  $50  for  1  year  3  months  at  4%.  (2) 
Find  the  interest  on  $75  for  36  days  at  6%.  (3)  How  many  liters  of  water 
will  a  vessel  hold.  8  dm.  by  4  dm.  by  2  dm..  ?  How  many  gallons  ?  (4)  What 
will  be  the  cost  of  5  kg.  of  sugar  at  $.06  a  pound?  (5)  Had  12  meters  of 
ribbon  ;  used  25%  of  it.  How  many  decimeters  were  left?  (6)  Goods  which 
cost  20  francs  in  Paris  were  sold  in  New  York  at  a  profit  of  20%.  Find 
the  selling  price. 

^nV^^n.— Find  the  amount  of  $1,075.20  from  June  10,  1908.  to  May  2, 
1910,  at  4%  (use  cancellation  method).  (2)  Find  the  interest  on  $675.28 
for  5  years  2  months  20  days  at  4>^%  (6%  method).  (3)  F'ind  the  area  of 
a  rectangular  field  which  is  .5  km.  long  and  27.8  m.  wide.  (4)  How  many 
liters  in  a  box  3  m.  x  8  dm.  x  5  cm.?  (5)  A  bar  of  metal  is  3  m.  x  2.8  m. 
X  1.5  m..  and  weighs  4.5  times  as  much  as  an  equal  volume  of  water.  Find 
the  weight  of  this  bar  in  kilograms.     (6)  The  loss  on  an  article  sold  for  $6 
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was  25%.  What  would  have  been  the  gain  or  loss  per  cent,  if  it  had  been 
sold  for  $7.50?  (7)  A  dealer  bought  English  cheese  at  $.20  per  lb.  How 
many  ounces  should  he  give  for  $.10  in  order  to  gain  20%  ? 

In  connection  with  work  given  for  month,  there  should  be  at  least 
five  or  ten  minutes  given  each  day  to  drill  on  the  four  fundamental  rules, 
using  integers,  common  and  decimal  fractions.  Charts  will  be  of  great  use 
in  this  work. 

Constructive  and  Inventional  Exercises. 

(1)  Quadrilaterals  are  classified  into  three  general  groups:  trapezium, 
trapezoid,  parallelogram,  based  on  the  parallelism  of  their  sides.  Draw 
quadrilaterals  of  each  class.  Determine  the  value  of  the  sum  of  the  angles 
of  a  quadrilateral. 

Have  quadrilaterals  of  different  forms  on  chart.  Have  pupils  classify 
them,  giving  reason  for  classification. 

(2)  Parallelograms  are  classified  into  four  groups:  rectangle,  square, 
rhombus,  and  rhomboid,  based  on:  (a)  the  presence  or  absence  of  right 
angles,  and  (b)  the  equality  of  sides. 

Construct  parallelograms  of  each  class.  Compare  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  parallelograms.    Compare  the  opposite  angles. 

(3)  By  cutting  or  folding  paper,  show  that  a  parallelogram  and  a 
rectangle  having  equal  bases  and  equal  altitudes,  have  equal  areas.  How 
would  you  find  the  area  of  a  parallelogram,  given  the  base  and  altitude  ? 

SECOND   MONTH. 
Interest-bearing  notes  written  and  discounted.     Compare  interest-bear- 
ing notes  with  non-interest-bearing  notes. 

(1)  Write  a  60-days  note  for  $500  payable  to  Henry  Jackson,  the  maker 
being  John  Ford.     Endorse. 

(2)  Write  the  same  note  bearing  interest  at  4%.    Endorse. 
Find  proceeds  of  each  note  if  discounted  at  date. 

(3)  A  90-days  note  for  $5,000  with  interest  at  4%,  dated  May  4,  was 
discounted  June  8  at  6%.    Find  the  proceeds. 

(4)  A  note  for  $1,200  bearing  interest  at  4>^%,  dated  Oct.  25,  1906, 
due  Nov.  24,   1906,  was  discounted  Nov.  2,  1906.     Find  proceeds. 

'     Algebra. 

Multiplication  of  Positive  and  Negative  Quantities. 
Show  by  model  examples  that  multiplying  two  positive  or  two  negative 
quantities  together  gives  a  positive  quantity ;  that  a  negative  and  a  positive 
quantity  gives  a  negative  quantity : 

-\-  X  —  X  4--^  —  •*■ 

+  2  +2  —  2  —  2 


-f-  2x  —  2.r  —  2x  -\-  2x 

Oral— (I)  Multiply  8.r  by  4.       (2)  Multiply  —  6.r  by  —  3.     (3)  Mul- 
tiply 12.r  by  6.     (4)  Multiply  —  \3x  by  4. 

Written.— (I)  3x  -{- S  multiplied  by  4,  or  (3x  -f  8)  4.    (2)  —4x  —  2y 
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multiplied  by  —  2,  or  —  2  (—  4x  —  2y).     (3)  6x  —  7y  multiplied  by  8, 
or  8  {6x  —  7y) .    (4)  8;ir  —  6  multiplied  by  —  7,  or  —  7  (8.1;  —  6) . 

As  division  is  the  reverse  of  multiplication,  the  same  rule  holds  good 
with  regard  to  the  signs. 

(1)  Divide  18.r  —  9  by  9.  (2)  Divide  8.r  —  24  by  —  8.  (3)  Divide 
_  42,r  —  36  by  —  6.  (4)  Find  the  sum  of  7x  —  8  and  Zx  +  4  and  multiply 
by  8.  (5)  Subtract  7x  —  6  from  ILr  —  18  and  divide  the  difiference  by  4. 
(6)  Multiply  —  7x-\r^  by  —  4  and  add  Ax  —  8  to  the  product. 

The  Equation — Finding  value  of  x. 
{\)  Sx  —  x  —  2x  +  6x=  104.     (2)  7x  —  Zx  —  Ax  —  9x  +  Ylx  = 
145  _  42  —  22.    (3)  Sx  —  6x  —  7x  +  8x  +  15.r  +  17.r  =  24  —  18  +  16. 

Problems. 
(1)  In  a  class  of  39  pupils  there  are  twice  as  many  girls  as  boys.  How 
many  of  each?  (2)  The  sum  of  three  numbers  is  128.  The  second  is  three 
times  the  first,  and  the  third  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  other  two.  Find  each 
number.  (3)  A  field  containing  5  acres  is  40  rods  long.  How  wide  is  it? 
(4)  A  rectangular  field  whose  length  is  twice  its  width  requires  120  rods  of 
fence  to  enclose  it.  How  wide  is  it?  (5)  It  takes  280  ft.  of  fence  to  enclose 
a  square  lot.    How  long  is  each  side? 

Clearing  Equations  of  Fractions. 
Oral. — 7  is  ><  of  what  number?    If  y^x  equals  7,  what  is  the  value  of  x"? 
If  x/2  =  7  be  multiplied  by  2,  what  is  the  resulting  equation?      If  x/4  =  5 
be  multiplied  by  5,  what  is  the  resulting  equation  ? 

Change  the  following  equations  to  equations  without  fractions : 
{l)x/7=8.    (2)2a-/5  =  4.     (3)  ^-72  +  ;t-8  =  10.    (4)  .r/3  —  ;ir/6  =  4. 
Written.— (I)  x  +  x/3  =  8.     (2)  x/3  +  3x  =  10.     (3)  x/2  +  x/3 
=  15.     (4)  x/4  —  x/6  =  20.     (5)  4.r/5  —  2x/3  =  48.     (6)  x  —  x/2 
—  x/3  =  37. 

Problems. 
(1)  A  girl  paid  $.40  for  a  reader  and  a  note-book,  the  latter  costing 
^  as  much  as  the  former.  Find  the  cost  oi  each.  (2)  After  losing  12j/^% 
of  his  money,  a  man  had  $147  left.  ~'ow  much  had  he  at  first?  (3)  The 
difference  between  33ys%  and  25%  of  a  number  is  15.  What  is  the  num- 
ber? (4)  The  area  of  a  triangle  is  180  sq.  ft.;  the  base  is  30  ft.  Find  the 
altitude.  (5)  The  area  of  a  trapezoid  is  64  sq.  ft.  The  parallel  sides  are 
18  and  14  ft.    What  is  the  altitude? 

Application  to  Indirect  Cases  of  Interest. 
(1)  What  sum  of  money  will  yield  $49.05  interest  in  1  year  9  months 

24  days  at  6%  ?  (2)  What  sum  of  money  will  amount  to  $771.80  in  2  years 
8  months  12  days  at  5%  ?  (3)  At  what  rate  will  $875  produce  $168  interest 
in  3  years  2  months  12  days?  (4)  In  what  time  will  $750  yield  $58.50 
interest  at  6%  ? 

Review. 
Oral. — How  many  feet  of  fence  will  enclose  a  rectangular  lot  75  ft.  by 

25  ft.?     (2)  A  square  field  is  40  rods  long.    How  many  acres  does  it  con- 
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tain?  (3)  Find  the  area  of  a  triangle,  base  24  ft.,  altitude  4  yds.  (4)  B.'s 
salary  was  $1,500  per  year  and  he  saved  ^^ysfo  of  it.  How  much  did  he 
spend?  (5)  A  cow  cost  $45,  which  was  15%  of  the  cost  of  a  horse.  What 
did  the  horse  cost?  (6)  An  agent  gets  a  discount  of  20%  from  the  retail 
price  of  articles  and  sells  them  at  the  retail  price.  What  is  his  gain  per  cent.  ? 
(7)  Selling  price,  $120;  gain,  SSysfo.  Find  cost.  (8)  A  train  travels 
64  km.  in  an  hour.  How  many  miles  is  it  moving  each  minute?  (9)  A.'s 
longitude  is  75°  W. ;  B.'s  105°  W.  When  it  is  4  p.  m.  at  A,  what  time  is 
it  at  B.  ? 

Written. —  (1)  An  agent  purchased  a  quantity  of  rye  at  $.40  a  bushel, 
charging  a  commission  of  2%.  How  many  bushels  did  he  buy,  if  the  total 
cost  was  $816?  (2)  An  overcoat  that  cost  $5  was  marked  to  gain  50%, 
but  was  sold  at  a  discount  of  30%  from  marked  price.  Find  the  gain  or 
loss  per  cent.?  (3)  When  milk  sells  for  $.08  a  quart,  what  is  a  hectoliter 
of  it  worth?  (4)  If  copper  is  8.8  times  as  heavy  as  water,  what  is  the 
weight  in  decagrams  of  6  cu.  dm.  of  the  metal?  (5)  Bought  25  meters  of 
silk  at  6  francs  per  meter  and  sold  it  at  $1.50  per  yard.  Find  gain  or  loss. 
(6)  If  my  expenses  average  400  marks  a  month  in  Germany,  what  is  that 
in  United  States  money?  (7)  The  longitude  of  Rome  is  12°  27'  14"  E., 
and  that  of  New  York  74°  3"  W.  When  it  is  11  p.  m.  Tuesday  at  New 
York,  what  time  is  it  at  Rome? 

Constructive  and  Inventional  Exercises. 

(4)  Cut  a  parallelogram  out  of  paper.  Divide  it  along  one  of  its 
diagonals.  How  do  the  two  parts  compare  in  size?  What  is  the  ratio  of  the 
area  of  each  triangle  to  the  area  of  the  parallelogram?  How  would  you 
find  the  area  of  a  triangle,  given  the  base  and  altitude? 

(5)  Construct  a  trapezoid.  Draw  one  of  its  diagonals.  How  may  the 
area  of  each  part  be  found,  given  the  base  and  altitude?  How  may  the  area 
of  a  trapezoid  be  found,  given  the  two  bases  and  the  altitude? 

(6)  Construct  a  circle.  Draw  two  connecting  chords  in  the  circle. 
Construct  perpendicular  bisectors  to  each  chord.  Where  do  these  perpen- 
diculars intersect?  Where  do  the  perpendicular  bisectors  of  any  number  of 
chords  in  the  same  circle  intersect? 

(7)  Apply  Exercise  6  to  finding  (a)  the  center  of  a  circle;  (b)  the 
center  of  an  arc;  (c)  to  passing  a  circle  through  three  points  not  on  the 
same  straight  line;  (d)  to  circumscribing  a  circle  about  a  triangle. 

THIRD  MONTH. 

Bank  Discount, 

Continue  exercises  of  previous  month. 

Interest :  Use  both  analysis  and  the  equation  method  in  solving  indirect 
cases.    Apply  to  true  discount. 

Ratio  and  Proportion. 

What  number  expresses  the  relation  or  ratio  of  16  to  4?  20  to  5? 
$5  to  $10?    8  yds.  to  4  yds.? 
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Show  that  ah  ratios  are  abstract  numbers,  and  that  only  Uke  terms  can 
be  compared. 

Teach  terms  :   "antecedent,"  "consequent." 

Give  oral  work  including-  integers,  fractions,  both  common  and  decimal, 
denominate  numbers,  metric  denominations.  Can  be  made  into  an  excellent 
drill  for  review  of  tables. 

Examples.— \N]\?it  is  the  ratio  of  $12  to  $60?  3  ft.  to  4  yds.?  5  ozs. 
to  2  lbs.  ?    25  m.  to  1  km.?    ^^  to  ^  ?    ^  to  >^  ?    .7  to  .07? 

After  teaching  that  a  proportion  is  an  equality  of  ratios,  have  children 
form  simple  proportions.  Have  them  compare  these  proportions.  Let  them 
determine  for  themselves  the  equation  that  can  be  made  and  then  give  them 
proportions  to  be  solved.  (1)  30  :  5  : :  12  :  .r.  (2)  ^  :  .]4  :•  .r  :  1. 
(3)  3  tons  :  .r  tons  : :  $15  :  $40.     (4)  .r  :  >^   : :  3  :  2. 

Problems. 

(1)  If  24  lbs.  of  maple  sugar  cost  $3.60,  how  much  must  be  paid  for 
5  lbs.?  (2)  If  it  cost  $.66  to  have  a  rug  of  8^  sq.  yds.  cleaned,  how  much 
will  it  cost  for  a  rug  of  15^  sq.  yds.?  (3)  If  16  men  can  do  a  piece  of 
work  in  15  days,  how  long  will  it  take  20  men  to  do  it?  (4)  If  16  men  can 
do  a  piece  of  work  in  15  days,  how  many  men  will  be  required  to  do  it  in 
10  days?  (5)  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  24  men  18  days  to  repair  a 
street.  The  work  must  be  done  in  16  days.  How  many  extra  men  must  be 
employed?  (6)  If  a  man  5  ft.  8  ins.  in  height  casts  a  shadow  4  ft.  6  ins.  long, 
what  is  the  height  of  a  tree  that  casts  a  shadow  46  ft.  6  ins.  long? 

Algebra. 
Transposition  of  Terms. 
If  A- +  15  =  21,  then  21  must  be  15  more  than  x.  What  is  the  value  of  .r  ? 
If  in  the  equation  .i"  -]-  15  "-=  21,  we  take  away  15  from  the  first  member, 
what  must  we  do  the  second  member  to  preserve  the  equality? 
X  +  15  —  15  =  21  —  15,  or  .r  =  21  —  15. 
If  X  —  7  =  21,  then  21  must  be  7  less  than  x.    What  is  the  value  of  .r? 
If  to  the  equation  x  —  7  ^  21,  we  add  7  to  both  members  of  the  equa- 
tion, we  will  have :  x  —  7  -|-  7  =  21  -|-  7,  or  .r  =  21  -|-  7. 

Give  other  illustrations  showing  that  any  term  in  an  equation  may  be 
transposed  from  one  member  of  the  equation  to  the  other  by  changing  its  sign. 
Give  oral  work  in  transposing  terms. 

Oral—{\)  x  —  3  =  12.  (2)  4  +  ,r  =  9.  (3)  2x  =  .r  +  6.  (4) 
2x  +  3  =  ,r  +  4. 

Written.— {\)  3.r  +  6  =  9  —  2.r  +  12.  (2)  2.r  —  11  +  6x  —  60 
=  5.r  +  25.     (3)  2.r  —  6  =  16  +  x/2  —  ,r/3. 

3.f  —  6        Ax  —  4 

(4) =.  2 

2  5 

Problems. 
(1)   If  from  2  times  a  certain  number  I  take  4,  the  difference  will  be 
1  greater  than  the  number.     Find  the  number.     (2)   Divide  164  into  three 
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parts,  so  that  the  first  shall  be  12  greater  than  the  second,  and  the  second 
16  greater  than  the  third.  (3)  4/7  of  a  number  added  to  5  gives  the  same 
result  as  8  plus  ZJ7  of  the  same  number.     Find  the  number. 

Review. 
Problems  containing  denominate  numbers.     Capacity  of  cisterns,  tanks 
and  bins,  both  in  the  English  and  metric  denominations. 

Constructive  and  Inventional  Exercises. 

(8)  To  bisect  a  given  angle :  Take  the  vertex  of  the  angle  as  a  center 
and  draw  an  arc  mtersecting  the  sides  of  the  angle.  Draw  the  chord  of 
the  intercepted  arc.  Construct  the  perpendicular  bisector  of  the  chord. 
Compare  the  two-  angles  formed. 

(9)  To  inscribe  a  circle  within  a  triangle :  Bisect  two  of  the  angles 
of  the  triangle.  With  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  bisectors  as  center,  and 
with  a  radius  equal  to  the  perpendicular  distance  of  this  point  from  any  one 
of  the  sides,  draw  a  circle. 

(10)  From  the  center  of  a  circle  draw  a  series  of  radii  diverging  from 
one  another  at  an  angle  of  30°.  Compare  the  number  of  angles  at  the  center 
with  the  number  of  arcs  into  which  the  circumference  is  divided.  Compare 
the  number  of  degrees.  Draw  chords  subtending  these  arcs.  Compare  the 
lengths  of  these  chords.  Similarly  draw  radii  of  other  circles  diverging  at 
other  angles,  such  as  72°,  60°,  90°,  24°,  and  make  similar  comparisons. 

(11)  Construct  a  circle.  Inscribe  an  angle  on  the  circumference.  Draw 
radii  to  the  ends  of  the  intercepted  arc.  Measure  both  the  angle  at  the 
center  and  the  inscribed  angle.    What  is  the  ratio  of  their  respective  values  ? 

FOURTH   MONTH. 

Continue  work  on  bank  discount,  indirect  cases  of  interest,  and  true 
discount. 

Accurate  interest,  using  365  days  to  the  year. 

Written.— {\)  Interest  on  $730  for  2  years  185  days  at  5%?  (2)  In- 
terest on  $1,460  from  June  4,  1906,  to  Oct.  7,  1906,  at  4%  ?  (3)  Interest  on 
$511  from  Oct.  7,  1907,  to  Dec.  12,  1908,  at  4>4%? 

Algebra. 
Removing  Parentheses. 
The  sign  before  the  parentheses  indicates  the  operation  to  be  performed, 
as:    2x  —  {x  +  3)  indicates  that  .r  -j-  3  is  to  be  subtracted  from  2x,  or 
2x  +   (.r  +  3)  indicates  that  x  -[-  3  is  to  be  added  to  2x.    Hence  2x  — 
{x  +  3)  =  2x  —  X  —  3,  and  2x  +  {x  +  3)  =  2x  +  x  +  3. 
Have  oral  drill  on  this  work. 

Written.— {\)  jr  -f  3  {x  —  3)  =  4.r  —  9.  (2)  x  —  4  (2  —  a")  = 
Sx  —  8.     (3)  x  —  6x—{x-^  Sx)  +  {6x  +  x)  =  28. 

X  —  5 

(4) (.r  +  4)  =  -  16. 

8 
Continue  problems  of  previous  month. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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By  Ella  K.  Jelliffe. 
LETTERS. 

Upton,  Shrove  Tuesday, 

Feb.  16,  1904. 
Dear   Herbert  : 

One  of  those  incredible  incidents  has  just  happened  here,  an  incident 
that  makes  one  feel    how    little    one    knows    of    human    beings,  and  that 
truth     .     .     .     does  still  continue  to  keep  ahead  of  fiction.     Here  is  the 
story :    Some  money  is  missed  in  a  master's  house ;  circumstances  seem  to 
point  to  its  having  been  abstracted  by  one  of  the  boys.     A  good-natured, 
flighty  boy  is  suspected,  absolutely  without  reason,  as  it  turns  out;  though 
he  is  the  sort  of  boy  to  mislay  his  own  books  and  other  portable  property 
to  any  extent,  and  to  make  no  great  difficulty  under  pressure  of  immediate 
need,  and  at  the  last  moment,  about  borrowing  some  one  else's  chattels.    On 
this  occasion  the  small  boys  in  the  house,  of  whom  he  is  one,  solemnly  accuse 
him  of  the  theft,  and  the  despoiled  owner  entreats  that  the  money  may  be 
returned.    He  protests  that  he  has  not  taken  it.     The  matter  comes  to  the 
ears  of  the  house-master,  who  investigates  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
and  interviews  the  supposed  culprit.     The  boy  denies  it  again  quite  uncon- 
cernedly and  frankly,  goes  away  from  the  interview,  and  wandering  about, 
finds  the  small  boys  of  the  house  assembled  in  one  of  the  studies  discussing 
a  matter  with  great  interest.     "What  has  happened?"  says  our  suspected 
friend.    "Haven't  you  heard?"  says  one  of  them;  "Campbell's  grandmother" 
(Campbell  is  another  of  the  set)  "has  sent  him  a  tip  of  £2."    "Oh  !  has  she?" 
says  the  boy,  with  a  smile  of  intense  meaning ;  "/  shall  have  to  go  my  rounds 
again."    This  astonishing  confession  of  his  guilt  is  received  with  the  interest 
it  deserves,  and  Campbell  is  advised  to  lock  up  his  money,  or  to  hand  it  over 
to  the  custody  of  the  house-master.     In  the  course  of  the  evening,  another 
amazing  event  occurs ;  the  boy  whose  money  was  stolen  finds  the  whole 
of  it,  quite  intact,  in  the  pocket  of  his  cricketing  flannels,  where  he  now 
remembers  having  put  it.     The  supposed  culprit  is  restored  to  favor,  and 
becomes  a  reliable  member  of  society.    One  of  the  small  boys  tells  the  matron 
the  story  of  our  hero's  amazing  remark  on  the  subject,   in  his  presence. 
The  matron  stares  at  him,  bewildered,  and  asks  him  what  made  him  say  it. 
"Oh,  only  to  rag  them,"  says  the  boy ;  "they  were  all  so  excited  about  it." 
"But  don't  you  see,  you  silly  boy,"  says  the  kind  old  dame,  "that  if  the 
money  had  not  been  found,  you  would  have  been  convicted  out  of  your  own 
mouth  of  having  been  a  thief?"     "Oh  yes,"  says  the  bpy  cheerfully;  "but  I 
couldn't  help  it — it  came  into  my  head." 


I  enjoy  your  letters  very  much  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are 
beginning  to  "take  interest,"  and  are  already  feeling  better  .  .  .  My 
love  to  you  all. 

Ever  yours,  T.  B. 

— Extract  from  The  Upton  Letters,  by  Arthur  Christopher  Benson. 
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Huntingdon,  September  14,  1765. 
My    Dear    Cousin  : 

The  longer  I  live  here,  the  better  I  Hke  the  place,  and  the  people  who 
belong  to  it.  I  am  upon  very  good  terms  with  no  less  than  five  families, 
besides  two  or  three  old  scrambling  fellows  like  myself.  The  last  acquaint- 
ance I  made  here  is  with  the  race  of  the  Unwins,  consisting  of  father  and 
mother,  son  and  daughter,  the  most  comfortable,  social  folks  you  ever  knew. 
The  son  is  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  one  of  the  most  unreserved  and 
amiable  young  men  I  ever  conversed  with.  .  .  .  The  father  is  a  clergy- 
man, and  the  son  is  designed  for  orders.  The  design,  however,  is  quite  his 
own,  proceeding  merely  from  his  being,  and  having  always  been,  sincere  in 
his  belief  and  love  of  the  Gospel.  Another  acquaintance  I  have  lately  made 
is  with  a  Mr.  Nicholson,  a  north  country  divine,  very  poor ;  but  very  good 
and  very  happy.  He  reads  prayers  here  twice  a  day,  all  the  year  round,  and 
travels  on  foot  to  serve  two  churches  every  Sunday  through  the  year,  his 
journey  out  and  home  again  being  sixteen  miles.  I  supped  with  him  last 
night.     He  gave  me  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  black  jug  of  ale  of  his  own 

brewing.     Another  of  my  acquaintance  is  Mr.  ,  a  thin,  tall,  old  man, 

and  as  good  as  he  is  thin.  He  drinks  nothing  but  water,  and  eats  no 
flesh.  .  .  .  He  is  to  be  met  with  every  morning  of  his  life,  at  about  six 
o'clock,  at  a  fountain  of  very  fine  water,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  which 
is  reckoned  extremely  like  the  Bristol  spring.  Being  both  early  risers,  and 
the  only  early  walkers  in  the  place,  we  soon  became  acquainted.  His  great 
piety  can  be  equalled  by  nothing  but  his  great  regularity,  for  he  is  the  most 
perfect  timepiece  in  the  world.  I  have  received  a  visit  likewise  from 
Mr.  — • — .  He  is  very  much  a  gentleman,  well  read,  and  sensible.  I  am 
persuaded,  in  short,  that  if  I  had  the  choice  of  all  England,  where  to  fix 
my  abode,  I  could  not  have  chosen  better  for  myself,  and  most  likely  I 
should  not  have  chosen  so  well. 

Yours  ever,  W.  C. 

— Extract  from  a  letter  to  Lady  Hesketh,  by  William  Cozuper. 

November  30,  1781. 
My  Dear  Friend  : 

Though  I  have  a  deal  of  wit,  and  Mrs.  Unwin  has  much  more,  it  would 
require  more  than  our  joint  stock  amounts  to,  to  answer  all  the  demands  of 
these  gloomy  days  and  long  evenings.  Books  are  the  only  remedy  I  can 
think  of,  but  books  are  a  commodity  we  deal  but  little  in  at  Olney.  If, 
therefore,  it  may  consist  with  your  other  multifarious  concerns,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  you  if  you  will  be  so  good*  as  to  subscribe  for  me  to  some  well- 
furnished  circulating  library,  and  leave  my  address  upon  the  counter  written 
in  a  legible  hand,  and  order  them  to  send  me  down  a  catalogue.  Their 
address  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  transmit  to  me,  and  then  you  shall  have 
no  further  trouble. 

This  being  merely  a  letter  of  business,  I  add  no  more  but  that  I  am  yours, 

Wm.    Cowper. 
— A  letter  to  Joseph  Hill,  Esq. 
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The  following  is  a  letter  written  to  Alison  Cunningham,  nurse  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  during  his  ailing  childhood.  She  had  done  much  both  to 
preserve  his  life  and  awaken  his  love  of  tales  and  poetry,  and  until  his  death 
he  thought  of  her  with  the  utmost  constancy  of  affection. 

(1871?) 
My  Dear  Cummy: 

I  was  greatly  pleased  by  your  letter  in  many  ways.  Of  course,  I  was 
glad  to  hear  from  you ;  you  know,  you  and  I  have  so  many  old  stories 
between  us,  that  even  if  there  was  nothing  else,  even  if  there  was  not  a  very 
sincere  respect  and  affection,  we  should  always  be  glad  to  pass  a  nod.  I  say 
"even  if  there  was  not."  But  you  know  right  well  there  is.  Do  not  suppose 
that  I  shall  ever  forget  those  long,  bitter  nights,  when  I  coughed  and 
coughed  and  was  so  unhappy,  and  you  were  so  patient  and  loving  with  a 
poor,  sick  child.  Indeed,  Cummy,  I  wish  I  might  become  a  man  worth 
talking  of,  if  it  were  only  that  you  should  not  have  thrown  away  your  pains. 

Happily,  it  is  not  the  result  of  our  acts  that  makes  them  brave  and 
noble,  but  the  acts  themselves  and  the  unselfish  love  that  moved  us  to  do 
them.  "Inasmuch  as  you  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these."  My 
dear  old  nurse,  and  you  know  there  is  nothing  a  man  can  say  nearer  his 
heart  except  his  mother  or  his  wife — my  dear  old  nurse,  God  will  make 
good  to  you  all  the  good  that  you  have  done,  and  mercifully  forgive  you 
all  the  evil.  .  .  .  There  are  sons  who  are  more  ungrateful  to  their  own 
mothers  than  I  am  to  you.  For  I  am  not  ungrateful,  my  dear  Cummy,  and 
it  is  with  a  very  sincere  emotion  that  I  write  myself  your  little  boy, 

Louis. 

"Writing  in  English"  (Maxwell-Smith)  and  "School  Composition" 
(Maxwell-Johnston)  contain  excellent  examples  of  single  and  related 
paragraphs : 

Narration :  Burroughs's  "Spring  Jottings" ;  Stevenson's  "Travels  with 
a  Donkey" ;  Hawthorne's  "Note-Books" ;  Irving's  "Legend  of  Sleepy  Hol- 
low" ;  Cowper's  "John  Gilpin's  Ride." 

Description:  Hawthorne's  "The  Great  Stone  Face";  Howells's  "My 
Literary  Friends" ;  Scott's  description  of  Loch  Katrine ;  Tennyson's  "Enoch 
Arden" ;  Walt  Whitman's  "The  Wound  Dresser." 

Exposition:  "Geographical  Sketches,"  Agassiz;  "Dogwatches,"  from 
Dana's  "Two  Years  Before  the  Mast";  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  De  Foe;  "Little 
Rivers,"  Van  Dyke. 

Letters :  Celia  Thaxter,  Mrs.  OHphant,  John  Adams  and  his  Wife, 
Thoreau,  Phillips  Brooks,  Cowper,  Stevenson. 

GRAMMAR— Phrases. 

Noun  Phrases — Subject  of  a  Verb:  (1)  To  be  content  is  his  natural 
desire.  (2)  To  read  well  requires  much  practice.  (3)  To  believe  in  the 
heroic  makes  heroes.  (4)  To  endure  is  greater  than  to  dare.  (5)  To  be 
happy  at  home  is  the  ultimate  result  of  all  ambition.  (6)  To  work  hard 
tires  one.  (7)  To  labor  is  the  natural  lot  of  man.  (8)  To  err  is  human. 
(9)  To  forgive  is  divine.     (10)  To  be  good  is  noble. 

Noun  Phrases — Attribute  or  Predicate  Complement:  (1)  To  see  is 
to  believe.     (2)  To  be  united  is  to  he  strong.     (3) To  work  is  to  live.     (4) 
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One  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  preserving  peace  is  to  be  prepared  for 
war.     (5)  The  manly  part  is  to  tell  the  truth. 

Noun  Phrases — Object  of  Verb:  (1)  I  love  to  lose  myself  in  other 
men's  minds.  (2)  Boys  love  to  shout.  (3)  The  boy  tries  to  be  good.  (4) 
The  child  is  pretending  to  be  a  horse.  (5)  You  must  learn  to  run  more 
swiftly.  (6)  They  want  me  to  carry  the  basket.  (7)  The  gentleman  told 
his  servant  to  wait.  (8)  They  thought  him  (to  be)  their  friend.  (9)  I 
take  all  knowledge  to  be  my  province.  (10)  He  is  free  who  fears  to 
do  wrong. 

Noun  Phrases — Appositive:  (1)  It  is  healthy  to  walk.  (2)  It  is  good 
to  live.  (3)  It  needs  a  man  to  do  it.  (4)  It  is  hard  to  live  rightly.  (5)  It 
is  good  to  confess  a  fault,  (6)  It  is  wise  to  keep  silent.  (7)  It  is  delightful 
to  travel.  (8)  It  is  necessary  to  work  for  a  living.  (9)  It  is  sweet  to  for- 
give.    (10)  It  is  a  delight  to  serve  her. 

Adjective  Phrases — Substitutes  of  Adjectives:  (1)  He  is  a  man  of 
much  learning.  (2)  He  read  us  a  story  in  three  chapters.  (3)  The  tower 
of  London  is  ancient.  (4)  A  wish  to  please  is  the  test  of  politeness.  (5) 
Workmen  hired  to  dig  came  early.  (6)  They  cried  for  bread  to  eat.  (7) 
Accidents,  resulting  in  death,  often  occur  on  railroads.  (8)  Children,  taught 
to  obey,  are  pleasant  companions.  (9)  Pupils,  paying  attention,  learn  easily. 
(10)  There  is  no  water  to  drink. 

Adjective  Phrases — Predicate  Complements:  (1)  He  is  mith  his  sister. 
(2)  Fame  is  the  fragrance  of  heroic  deeds.  (3)  The  ship  seems  to  sail 
very  fast,     (4)  It  is  of  no  consequence.     (5)  You  are  to  be  congratulated. 

Adjective  Phrases — as  Modifiers:  (1)  The  desire  to  please  is  praise- 
worthy. (2)  The  wish  to  live  is  natural.  (3)  The  girl,  having  studied  her 
lessons,  went  to  play.  (4)  The  harp  of  Tara's  Hall  is  silent.  (5)  The 
birds  in  the  forest  are  still. 

Adverbial  Phrases — Substitutes  for  Adverbs:  (1)  She  was  seen  at 
the  theatre.  (2)  The  planets  move  with  mathematical  precision.  (3)  A 
lone  house  stood  on  the  hill.  (4)  She  worked  with  care.  (5)  He  spoke 
with  the  utmost  simplicity. 

Adverbial  Phrases — Modifiers:  (1)  He  rides  on  a  bicycle.  (2)  He 
was  anxious  to  make  a  start.  (3)  They  came  to  scoff;  they  remained  to 
pray.  (4)  She  writes  with  a  fine  pen.  (5)  I  listened  closely  to  hear  her 
answer. 

Phrases  Objects  of  Prepositions:  (1)  None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee. 
(2)  None  named  thee  but  to  praise.  (These  are  noun  phrases,  objects  of 
the  preposition  "but.")  (3)  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  home. 
(4)  The  noise  came  from  within  doors.  (5)  The  light  canrc  from  above 
the  hill. 

Clauses. 

Noun  Clauses — Subject  of  Sentence:  (1)  That  lawyers  rarely  go  to 
law  is  a  secret  worth  knowing.  (2)  That  he  disobeyed  me  is  only  too  evi- 
dent. (3)  Where  he  has  gone  is  not  known.  (4)  That  you  have  been 
deceived  is  clear.  (5)  That  the  man  was  not  himself  is  now  admitted  to 
be  the  case.  (6)  Whoever  would  be  successful  must  work  diligently.  (7) 
What  he  said  made  us  change  our  plans.  (8)  Whether  you  go  or  not  is  of 
no  consequence.  (9)  That  she  is  lovely  goes  without  saying.  (10)  Where 
the  thimble  is  hidden  is  a  mystery. 
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Noun  Clauses — Object  of  a  Verb:  (1)  I  do  not  know  what  the  mat- 
ter is.  (2)  Trouble  teaches  how  much  there  is  in  manhood.  (3)  You  know 
that  virtue  is  its  own  reward.  (4)  Are  you  aware  that  genius  is  patience? 
.  (5)  We  wondered  whether  she  were  really  ill.  (6)  Give  what  you  have. 
(7)  Do  you  know  where  he  is?  (8)  I  think  that  she  will  pass.  (9)  Decide 
what  you  will  do.  (10)  Tell  whoever  is  in  authority  that  I  should  like 
to  see  him.  [First  clause  (whoever — authority)  is  the  indirect  object;  sec- 
ond clause  (that — him)  is  the  direct  object.] 

Noun  Clause^ — Object  of  Preposition:  (1)  The  good  is  always  the 
road  to  what  is  true.  (2)  He  was  earnest  in  what  he  undertook.  (3)  He 
was  wrong  in  that  he  got  angry.  (4)  From  what  he  said,  I  knew  the  case 
would  go  against  us.  (5)  I  should  have  gone  with  her  but  that  my  foot 
was  sore. 

Noun  Clause — Predicate  Complement  or  Attribute:  (1)  Things  are 
not  what  they  seem.  (2)  This  book  seems  what  I  have  long  wanted.  (3) 
It  appears  that  I  was  mistaken.  (4)  He  feels  that  it  would  be  best  to  under- 
take it.     (5)  Men  become  what  they  wish  to  be. 

Noun  Clauses — in  Apposition:  (1)  It  is  good  that  I  decided  to  go. 
(2)  The  fact  that  he  was  there  was  soon  known.  (3)  We  had  a  hope  that 
he  might  come.  (4)  This  is  true — A  noble  deed  is  a  step  toward  God. 
(5)  It  is  plain  that  you  have  not  studied. 

Adjective  Clauses:  (1)  Do  you  see  the  man  who  is  standing  by  the 
tree?  (2)  I  do  not  like  such  bread  as  she  makes.  (3)  I  have  found  the 
pencil  (that)  I  was  looking  for.  (4) This  is  the  house  where  I  was  born. 
(5)  It  is  easy  to  find  reasons  why  others  should  be  patient. 

Adverbial  Clauses:  (1)  Come  when  you  get  ready.  (2)  He  ran  to  the 
fire  as  fast  as  he  could.  (3)  He  was  sitting  by  the  window  when  the  clock 
struck  nine.  (4)  Hie  was  welcome  wherever  he  went.  (5)  We  do  the  work 
as  we  have  been  told.  (6)  He  is  not  so  tall  as  I  thought  he  was.  (7)  Be- 
cause he  was  ambitious,  I  slew  him.  (8)  He  had  run  so  fast,  that  he  was 
out  of  breath.  (9)  If  he  were  here,  I  should  ask  him  to  speak  to  you. 
( 10)  Though  we  are  defeated,  we  have  not  lost  hope. 

For  work  in  expanding,  condensing,  recasting,  see  Maxwell's  "Ad- 
vanced Lessons  in  English  Grammar,"  pages  233  to  238  and  pages  297  to 
300,  and  Longman's  "English  Grammar,"  pages  237  to  247. 

For  work  in  synthesis,  see  Maxwell's  "Writing  in  English,"  pages 
79  to  84;  and  for  work  in  correction  of  common  errors,  see  Maxwell's 
"Advanced  Lessons,"  pages  253  to  257. 

COMPOSITION— PARAGRAPHS  OF  NARRATION. 
On  one  occasion  I  did  something  very  naughty,  and  when  called  up  for 
judgment  fled  to  the  dining-room,  locked  the  door,  and  from  my  stronghold 
defied  the  whole  world.  I  could  have  made  my  own  terms,  for  it  was  near 
dinner  time  and  the  family  must  eat ;  but,  alas,  for  the  treachery  of  the  human 
heart!  Frank  betrayed  me.  He  climbed  in  at  the  window,  unlocked  the 
door,  and  delivered  me  up  to  the  foe.  Nay,  he  even  defended  the  base  act, 
and  helped  bear  the  struggling  culprit  to  imprisonment.  That  nearly  broke 
my  heart,  for  I  believed  he  would  stand  by  me  as  staunchly  as  I  always  stood 
by  him.     It  was  a  sad  blow,  and  I  couldn't  love  or  trust  him  any  more. 
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Peanuts  and  candy,  ginger  snaps  and  car  rides  were  unavailing;  even  foot- 
ball could  not  reunite  the  broken  friendship,  and  to  this  day  I  recollect  the 
pang  that  entered  my  little  heart  when  I  lost  my  faith  in  the  loyalty  of  my 
first  boy. — "Aunt  Jo's  Scrap-Bag."     By  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

When  I  had  done  breakfasting,  the  squire  gave  me  a  note  addressed  to 
John  Silver,  at  the  sign  of  the  Spyglass,  and  told  me  I  should  easily  find  the 
place  by  following  the  line  of  the  docks,  and  keeping  a  bright  lookout  for 
a  little  tavern  with  a  large  brass  telescope  for  a  sign.  I  set  off,  overjoyed 
at  this  opportunity  to  see  some  more  of  the  ships  and  seamen,  and  picked  my 
way  among  a  great  crowd  of  people  and  carts  and  bales,  for  the  dock  was 
now  at  its  busiest,  until  I  found  the  tavern  in  question. 

It  was  a  bright  enough  little  place  of  entertainment.  The  sign  was 
newly  painted ;  the  windows  had  neat  red  curtains ;  the  floor  was  cleanly 
sanded.  There  was  a  street  on  either  side,  and  an  open  door  on  both,  which 
made  the  large,  low  room  pretty  clear  to  see  in,  in  spite  of  clouds  of  tobacco 
smoke. — "Treasure  Island."     By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

All  the  evening,  Newman  had  been  hunting  and  searching  in  by-ways 
and  corners  for  the  very  person  who  now  knocked  at  his  door,  while  Nicholas 
had  been  pursuing  the  same  inquiry  in  other  directions.  He  was  sitting, 
with  a  melancholy  air,  at  his  poor  supper,  when  Smike's  timorous  and  un- 
certain knock  reached  his  ears.  Alive  to  every  sound,  in  his  anxious  and  ex- 
pectant state,  Newman  hurried  downstairs,  and,  uttering  a  cry  of  joyful 
surprise,  dragged  the  welcome  visitor  into  the  passage  and  up  the  stairs,  and 
said  not  a  word  until  he  had  him  safe  in  his  own  garret  and  the  door  was 
shut  behind  them,  when  he  mixed  a  great  mugrfull  of  gin  and  water,  and 
holding  it  to  Smike's  mouth,  as  one  might  hold  a  bowl  of  medicine  to  the  lips 
of  a  refractory  child,  commanded  him  to  drain  it  to  the  last  drop. — "Nicholas 
Nickleby."     By  Charles  Dickens. 

It  was  all  over  in  a  minute.  .  .  .  The  negress  was  kneeling  under 
the  gateway,  pouring  out  her  simple  thanks  to  heaven  for  this  unexpected 
deliverance ;  and  Philammon  was  about  to  kneel,  too,  when  a  thought  struck 
him ;  and  coolly  despoiling  the  Jew  of  his  shawl  and  sash,  he  handed  them 
over  to  the  poor  negress,  considering  them  fairly  enough  as  his  own  by  right 
of  conquest ;  but,  lo  and  behold !  as  she  was  overwhelming  him  with  thanks, 
a  fresh  mob  poured  into  the  street  from  the  upper  end,  and  were  close  on 
them  before  they  were  aware.  ...  A  flush  of  terror  and  despair  .  .  . 
and  then  a  burst  of  joy,  as,  by  mingled  moonlight  and  torchlight,  Philammon 
descried  priestly  robes,  and  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle — there  being  no  ap- 
parent danger — Peter  the  Reader,  who  seemed  to  be  anxious  to  prevent  in- 
quiry, by  beginning  to  talk  as  fast  as  possible. — "Hypatia."  By  Charles 
Kingsley. 

Description  : 

A  quaint  old  door  opened  into  the  little  stone  house,  and  admitted  us  to 
a  kind  of  wide  passageway  with  rooms  on  either  side ;  and  at  the  end  op- 
posite to  W'hich  we  entered  another  door  opened  upon  a  balcony.  From  this 
balcony  we  looked  down  on  Petrarch's  garden,  which,  presently  speaking,  is 
but  a  narrow  space  with  more  fruit  than  flow^ers  in  it.  Did  Petrarch  use  to 
sit  and  meditate  in  this  garden?  For  me  I  should  better  have  liked  a  chair 
on  the  balcony,  with  the  further  and  lovelier  prospect  on  every  hand  of 
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village-roofs,  sloping  hills  all  gray  with  olives,  and  the  broad,  blue  Lombard 
plain,  sweeping  from  heaven  to  heaven  below. — "Italian  Journeys."  By  Wm. 
Dean  Howells. 

Suddenly  he  was  aroused  by  the  sound  of  footsteps  that  appeared  to  be 
slowly  pacing  along  the  corridor.  My  uncle,  as  I  have  often  heard  him  say 
himself,  was  a  man  not  easily  frightened ;  so  he  lay  quiet,  supposing  that  this 
might  be  some  other  guest,  or  some  servant  on  his  way  to  bed.  The  foot- 
steps, however,  approached  the  door ;  the  door  genfly  opened ;  whether  of  its 
own  accord,  or  whether  pushed  open,  my  uncle  could  not  distinguish — a 
figure  all  in  white  glided  in.  It  was  a  female,  tall  and  stately  in  person,  and 
of  a  most  commanding  air.  Her  dress  was  of  an  ancient  fashion,  ample  in 
volume  and  sweeping  the  floor.  She  walked  up  to  the  fire-place  without  re- 
garding my  uncle,  who  raised  his  night-cap  with  one  hand,  and  stared 
earnestly  at  her.  She  remained  for  some  time  standing  by  the  fire,  which, 
flashing  up  at  intervals,  cast  blue  and  white  gleams  "of  light  that  enabled  my 
uncle  to  remark  her  appearance  minutely. 

Her  face  was  ghastly  pale,  and  perhaps  rendered  still  more  so  by  the 
bluish  light  of  the  fire.  It  possessed  beauty,  but  its  beauty  was  saddened 
by  care  and  anxiety.  There  was  the  look  of  one  accustomed  to  trouble  but 
of  one  whom  trouble  could  not  cast  down  nor  subdue;  for  there  was  still 
the  predominating  air  of  proud,  unconquerable  resolution.  Such,  at  least, 
was  the  opinion  formed  by  my  uncle,  and  he  considered  himself  a  great 
physiognomist. — "Tales  of  A  Traveler."     By  Washington  Irving. 

The  winding  course  of  the  stream  continually  shut  out  the  scene  behind 
us,  and  revealed  as  calm  and  lovely  a  one  before.  We  glided  from  depth  to 
depth,  and  breathed  new  seclusion  at  every  turn.  The  shy  kingfisher  flew 
from  the  withered  branch  close  at  hand,  to  another  at  a  distance,  uttering 
a  shrill  cry  of  anger  or  alarm.  Ducks — that  had  been  floating  there  since  the 
preceding  eve — were  startled  at  our  approach,  and  skimmed  along  the  glassy 
river,  breaking  its  dark  surface  with  a  bright  streak.  The  pickerel  leaped 
from  among  the  lily-pads.  The  turtle,  sunning  itself  upon  a  rock,  or  at  the 
root  of  a  tree,  slid  suddenly  into  the  water  with  a  plunge.  The  painted  In- 
dian, who  paddled  his  canoe  along  the  Assabeth  three  hundred  years  ago, 
could  hardly  have  seen  a  wilder  gentleness  displayed  upon  its  banks,  and  re- 
flected in  its  bosom  than  we  did. — "Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse." 
Hawthorne. 

The  room  in  which  I  found  myself  was  very  large  and  lofty.  The 
windows  were  long,  narrow  and  pointed,  and  at  so  vast  a  distance  from  the 
black  oaken  floor  as  to  be  altogether  inaccessible  from  within.  Feeble 
gleams  of  encrimsoned  light  made  their  way  through  the  trellised  panes, 
and  served  to  render  sufficiently  distinct  the  more  prominent  objects  around; 
the  eye,  however,  struggled  in  vain  to  reach  the  remoter  angles  of  the 
chamber,  or  the  recesses  of  the  vaulted  and  fretted  ceiling.  Dark  draperies 
hung  upon  the  walls.  The  general  furniture  was  profuse,  comfortless,  an- 
tique, and  tattered.  Many  books  and  musical  instruments  lay  scattered  about, 
but  failed  to  give  any  vitality  to  the  scene.  I  felt  that  I  breathed  an 
atmosphere  of  sorrow.  An  air  of  stern,  deep,  and  irredeemable  gloom  hung 
over  and  pervaded  all. — "The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher."  By  Edgar 
Allan  Poe. 
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By  Ella  K.  Jelliffe. 
First  Month. 

Composition :  Three  lessons  a  week,  forty  minutes  each ;  the  first,  study 
of  a  specimen  and  preparation  of  outHnes  for  a  similar  composition  (or  for 
a  reproduction  of  the  same)  ;  second  lesson,  the  writing  of  the  similar  com- 
position (or  the  reproduction)  during  the  first  half  of  the  lesson,  and  class 
correction  during  the  second  half.  Correct  one  new  type  of  error  each 
time.  Use  abbreviations  as  before  mentioned  and  place  them  in  the  left- 
hand  margin  of  the  composition,  on  the  line  where  the  mistake  occurs. 
Some  home  preparation  for  the  subject-matter  may  be  made  and  time  be 
thus  saved ;  occasionally,  the  composition  might  be  written  at  home  and  the 
whole  period  in  the  classroom  given  to  the  reading  and  correcting  of  the 
compositions  thus  prepared.  At  least  once  a  month  it  would  be  well  for 
the  teacher  to  give  some  individual  instruction  to  those  who  most  need  it. 
A  word  of  praise,  by  the  way,-  to  those  who  do  well ;  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  improve ;  a  warning  to  the  careless,  will  help  along. 

The  third  lesson  is  to  be  devoted  to  oral  composition,  reports  on  home 
reading. 

Narration.  See  pages  90  to  110  of  "Writing  in  English"  (Maxwell- 
Smith).  Study  the  outlines  for  "Paul  Revere's  Ride"  on  page  99  (the  poem 
is,  doubtless,  familiar  to  the  pupils).  Read  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal" 
(Lowell)  and  have  outlines  prepared.  (The  preludes  may  be  omitted.) 
The  poem  might  be  read  at  home  and  all  the  time  in  class  given  to  the 
preparation  of  outlines  for  reproduction  in  prose. 

Description.  Reuben's  painting,  "Samson  and  Delilah"  (from  George 
Eliots'  Letters  in  her  Life,  by  J.  W.  Cross).  See  "Writing  in  English," 
page  72, 

Second  lesson.  Imitate  this  description  by  writing  your  thoughts  and 
opinions  of  some  great  masterpiece  of  art  which  you  have  seen. 

Exposition.  See  exercise  138,  page  208  of  "Writing  in  English,"  viz. : 
Causes  of  the  Spanish-American  war;  the  situation  in  Cuba;  our  commerce 
with  Cuba ;  the  feelings  of  American  people ;  the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine; 
the  political  reasons. 

Second  lesson.  Prepare  outlines  for  a  composition  on  stamp  collect- 
ing. Give  ten  minutes  for  this,  spend  ten  minutes  more  in  hearing  the  out- 
lines and  choosing  the  best.  Spend  the  remainder  of  the  period  in  writing 
the  composition  from  these  outlines,  the  teacher  passing  round  the  class, 
noting  good  work  and  errors.  Have  one  or  two  of  the  best  read  at  the 
close  of  the  lesson  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  lesson,  which  is  devoted 
to  oral  work.    Report  on  current  events  and  other  home  reading. 

Letters.  Some  from  the  Wordsworth  diary  read,  discussed  and  imi- 
tated in  the  two  lessons.     Oral  reports  in  the  third  lesson  of  the  week. 

Grammar.  Two  lessons  a  week.  Study  by  topics,  using  text-book 
for  reference.  Verb.  Consult  index  and  find  out  all  you  can  about  (1) 
moods  and  tenses;    (2)    about  transitive  and  intransitive,  regular  and  ir- 
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regular  verbs;    (3)   about  voice;  and   (4)   about  the  conjugation  of  verbs. 
The  second  lesson  each  week  might  be  devoted  to  analysis  and  syntax. 

(1)  What  is  a  verb?  A  verb  is  a  word  used  to  say  something  about 
some  person  or  thing.  It  is,  therefore,  the  most  important  word  in  the 
language.  Most  verbs  express  action  of  some  kind;  but  a  few  verbs  serve 
simply  to  connect  two  or  more  words  so  as  to  form  a  sentence,  and  for 
this  reason  such  a  verb  as  is  or  seem  is  called  a  copula. 

(2)  What  is  mode  or  mood?  Mode,  or  mood,  is  a  form  or  use  of  a 
verb  that  indicates  the  manner  in  which  the  action  or  state  is  to  be  regarded. 

(3)  How  many  modes  of  the  verb  are  there?  There  are  four  modes: 
the  infinitive,  the  indicative,  the  imperative,  and  the  subjunctive  modes. 

(4)  Use  the  word  come  in  each  of  the  modes.  Infinitive :  "He  asked 
him  to  come."  Indicative:  "We  come  to  school,  every  day."  Imperative: 
"Come  to  me."  Subjunctive:  "If  he  come,  I  shall  go  with  him";  also,  "Thy 
kingdom  come." 

(5)  Name  and  illustrate  five  things  that  the  subjunctive  mode  may 
express,  (a)  A  future  event  about  which  we  are  uncertain :  "If  it  should 
rain,  I  cannot  go."  "If  he  pass  his  examinations,  his  father  will  reward 
him."  (b)  A  wish:  "I  wish  he  were  with  me  now."  "May  you  succeed." 
(c)  An  intention:  "My  purpose  is  that  you  remain  here,  while  I  go  up." 
"My  aim  is  that  I  rise  in  my  profession."  (d)  A  condition  regarded  as 
untrue  or  as  uncertain :  "Had  you  stayed,  I  must  have  gone."  "Were  he 
a  beast,  it  would  be  excusable."  (e)  A  consequence  that  is  untrue  or  ui» 
certain  because  a  condition  is  untrue  or  uncertain:  The  second  clause  in 
each  of  the  examples  for  (d). 

(6)  What  is  a  verbal?  A  verbal  is  a  form  of  the  verb  which  is  used 
as  a  noun,  or  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb. 

(7)  What  is  the  verbal  that  is  used  as  a  noun  called?  A  verbal  used 
as  a  noun  is  either  the  infinitive  or  a  gerund. 

(8)  Illustrate  the  use  of  an  infinitive  as  a  noun.  Subject  of  sentence: 
"To  forgive  is  divine."  Object  of  sentence:  "I  like  to  sing."  Attribute  or 
complement  of  a  verb :  "My  desire  is  to  study."  In  apposition  with  noun 
or  pornoun :   "It  is  useless  to  ask:' 

(9)  Illustrate  the  use  of  the  infinitive  as  an  adjective:  "They  cried  for 
bread  to  eat."    "Our  parents  are  to  be  honored." 

(10)  Illustrate  the  use  of  the  infinitive  as  an  adverb:  "I  am  sorry  to 
hear  this."    "The  boy  went  out  to  work." 

(11)  What  is  a  gerund  and  how  is  it  formed?  A  gerund  is  a  verbal 
used  as  a  noun.    It  is  formed  by  adding  ing  to  the  simple  form  of  the  verb. 

(12)  Illustrate  the  various  uses  of  gerund.  (1)  Subject  of  a  verb: 
"Working  hard  is  the  only  means  to  success."  (2)  Object  of  a  verb:  "John 
likes  coasting."  (3)  Object  of  a  preposition:  "She  helps  in  arranging  the 
parlor.     (4)  Complement  of  a  verb :  "Living  is  loving." 

(13)  Describe  the  dual  nature  of  the  gerund.  The  gerund  has  some 
of  the  functions  of  both  noun  and  verb.  As  a  noun,  it  may  be  the  subject 
or  complement  of  a  verb,  or  the  object  of  a  verb  or  preposition.  As  a  verb, 
it  may  be  modified  by  adverbs  or  adverbial  phrases ;  and  when  it  is  derived 
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from  a  transitive  verb,  it  may  govern  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  objective 

case. 

(14)  Use  the  gerund  in  such  a  way  that  it  takes  an  object:  "Singing 
hymns  is  his  dehght." 

(15)  Use  the  gerund  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  modified  by  an  adverb 
or  adverbial  phrase.  "By  running  fast,  he  arrived  in  time."  " Working  in 
the  night  time  seems  hard." 

(16)  Use  the  gerund  in  such  a  way  that  it  takes  the  possessive  case 
before  it.  "I  was  surprised  at  her  doing  so  well."  (Doing  is  a  gerund, 
objeci  of  the  preposition,  at,  modified  by  the  possessive  pronoun,  her,  and 
also  by  the  adverb,  zvell.)  As  a  noun  it  is  object  of  a  preposition  and  modi- 
fied by  the  pronoun  in  the  possessive  case,  and  as  a  verb  it  is  modified  by 
the  adverbj  well. 

(17)  What  is  the  verbal  that  is  used  as  an  adjective  called?  The 
verbal  used  as  an  adjective  is  called  a  participle.  "The  man,  moving  slowly, 
approached  me."  "Barbara  F'rietche,  bowed  with  age,  rose  up."  "Some- 
thing accom.plished,  something  done.  Has  earned  a  night's  repose."  "Look- 
ing neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  he  advanced." 

(18)  How  do  you  know  a  participle  ending  in  ing  from  a  gerund? 
If  the  word  modifies  a  noun  or  a  pronoun,  it  is  a  participle,  but  if  it  is  used  as 
a  noun,  it  is  a  gerund  or,  perhaps,  an  abstract  noun.  In  the  sentence,  "How 
do  you  know  a  participle  ending  in  ing  from  a  gerund  ?"  what  part  of  speech 
is  ending?    It  is  a  participle  because  it  modifies  the  noun,  participle. 

(19)  What  is  the  difference  between  an  abstract  noun  ending  in  ing 
and  a  gerund  ?  As  a  rule  the  abstract  noun  is  preceded  by  the  article  or  is 
followed  by  of.  An  abstract  noun  formed  from  a  verb  denotes  action  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  actors,  as:  "The  crying  of  the  child  annoyed  her." 
This  word,  crying,  could  be  used  as  a  participle:  "It  annoyed  her  to  hear 
the  child  crying" ;  and  as  a  gerund :    "Crying  is  annoying." 

(21)  Use  the  three  forms  of  the  participle  of  the  word,  do.  Present: 
"Doing  his  duty,  he  is  sure  to  succeed."  Past:  "Duty  done,  he  goes  to 
rest."     Perfect:    "Having  done  his  duty,  he  is  satisfied." 

Give  syntax  of  all  the  nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  sentence;  i.  e.,  give 
the  reasons  for  their  cases. 

Reading.  Three  lessons  a  week,  twenty  minutes  each,  preceded  by 
twenty  minute  lessons  in  spelling  (75  new  words  selected  from  reading 
matter  of  the  grade,  each  month;  also  10  groups  of  synonyms,  and  daily 
use  of  the  dictionary,  in  finding  the  distinctions  of  meaning  of  the  synonyms, 
and  in  settling  vexed  questions  of  pronunciation ;  a  few  minutes  each  day 
devoted  to  expedition  in  the  finding  of  words  is  good  practice  and  makes  the 
pupils  familiar  with  the  dictionary). 

See  Syllabus  for  suggested  reading  matter.  Three  readings  are  recom- 
mended as  in  previous  grades.  Read  both  masterpieces  once  during  this 
month.  Figure  of  speech :  simile,  metaphor,  personification,  are  to  be  recog- 
nized, and  their  effect  upon  the  poem  or  prose  noted. 

For  ethical  lessons  and  use  of  library  books  see  notes  on  7A. 

Memorizing.     See  Syllabus :  at  least  8  lines  a  w^eek. 
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Have  this  work  done  in  nnassigned  time  or  during  opening  exercises. 
Have  individual  as  well  as  class  recitation,  and  occasionally  a  written  lesson 
for  punctuation,  capitalization,  etc. 

Second  Month. 

Composition.  Narration :  One  of  the  "Tales  from  Shakespeare." 
(Take  one  with  which  the  children  are  familiar,  perhaps  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice").     Prepare  outlines,  teacher  helping,  and  write  the  story  briefly. 

Have  pupils  read  first  for  spelling  and  capitals,  then  for  paragraphs  and 
grammar,  and  again  for  English. 

Third  lesson,  oral  reports. 

Description.  A  Scene  in  Southern  California.  Kate  D.  Wiggin's  "A 
Summer  in  a  Canon."  Study  the  specimen,  choice  of  words,  logical  se- 
quence, color  scheme,  sense  impression,  etc.  Reproduce  after  three  readings, 
in  pupil's  own  words.  Second  lesson :  Prepare  topics  for  description  of 
some  beautiful  landscape  or  view  seen  at  some  time.  Write  composition  (or 
paragraph).  Have  several  read  and  class  criticize.  Criticism  is  by  no 
means  fault-finding.  It  is  discovering  beauties  as  well  as  blemishes,  and  it 
is,  in  itself,  one  form  of  literature. 

Exposition.  Study  briefly  on  the  subject.  Composition  is  a  more  im- 
portant study  than  arithmetic;  pages  213,  214  of  "Writing  in  English." 
Discuss  the  questions  freely  and  fully.  In  the  second  lesson,  have  half  the 
class  write  a  paper  on  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question,  and  the  other  half 
one  on  the  negative  side. 

Third  lesson:  Oral  reports  on  home  reading;  suggest  for  this  special 
lesson  that  the  pupil  bring  in  accounts  of  great  historical  debates. 

Letters  :     Review  business  letters. 

See  previous  grades ;  also  chapter  XI  in  "Writing  in  English" ;  and 
Ward's  "Business  Forms,"  No.  2. 

Oral  reports,  as  usual. 

Grammar.  Topics:  Pronouns  (classes,  declensions),  analysis  and 
syntax. 

Reading.  Begin  second  reading  of  masterpiece  of  poetry  and  finish, 
if  possible ;  if  not,  take  two  weeks  more  of  the  third  month. 

Spelling.  Proceed  as  in  first  month,  taking  75  more  new  words,  and 
10  more  groups  of  synonyms;  etc. 

Memorizing.  Proceed  as  in  first  month ;  at  least  32  lines  a  month. 
See  Syllabus. 

Third  Month. 

Composition :  Narration — The  Battle  of  Trenton.  'See  topics  on  page 
107  of  "Writing  in  English,"  or  make  original  topics  from  recollection  of  the 
story  or  from  history  text-book. 

Second  lesson  :     Narration  from  a  picture. 

Third  lesson,  oral  reports. 

Description :  Original  description  of  a  country  store  from  topics  pre- 
pared beforehand. 

Describe  the  character  of  Brutus  in  "Julius  Caesar." 
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Exposition :  Prepare  topics  on  "How  baseball  is  played,"  or  on  "How- 
paper  is  made." 

Devote  tbe  second  lesson  to  class  correction. 

Third  lesson,  oral  reports. 

Letters :     Review  of  social  letters.     Two  lessons. 

Third  lesson,  oral  reports. 

Grammar :  Topics  to  be  looked  for  in  the  index  of  text-book.  Phrases 
and  clauses.     Analysis  of  one  sentence  each  day,  with  syntax  also. 

Reading:  Begin  second  reading  of  prose  and  third  reading  of  poetry. 
Spelling  and  memorizing,  as  usual. 

Fourth  Month. 

Composition :  Narration — Another  of  the  tales  from  Shakespeare. 
"Lord  Ullin's  Daughter"  (Campbell). 

Description:     The  circus  girl  (Kenneth  Grahame's  "Day  Dreams"). 

First  lesson,  study  specimen  and  prepare  outlines  for  reproduction. 

Second  lesson,  reproduction  of  the  same. 

Exposition :  Why  Spring  Comes.  Study  in  geography  and  prepare 
outlines.  In  the  second  lesson,  write  the  composition  from  the  best  outlines 
and  correct. 

Letters:  Study  some  letter  of  some  famous  man  or  woman  (Cowper, 
Fitzgerald,  Stevenson,  Phillips  Brooks,  Rossetti,  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  Celia 
Thaxter,  Lowell,  Tennyson,  Miss  Burney,  etc.,  etc.). 

Third  lesson  each  week  for  oral  reports. 

Grammar  :     Topics ;  order  of  words  in  sentences  ;  concord ;  analysis. 

Reading:  Finish  second  reading  of  prose  masterpiece,  and  third  read- 
ing of  poetry,  if  possible. 

Spelling :     Finish  the  300  words  and  40  groups  of  synonyms. 

Memorizing:     Proceed  as  usual. 

Fifth  Month. 

Composition:  Nlarration — The  Legend  of  "William  Tell."  See  out- 
line on  page  107  of  "Writing  in  English.  "The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise." 
(Same  page). 

Description :    'Study  of  Antony  or  of  Portia. 

Exposition :     The  value  of  geography. 

Letters :     Famous  letters.     Oral  reports,  as  usual. 

Grammar:  Illustration  of  technical  words.  Meaning  of  analysis, 
synthesis,  syntax,  concord,  ellipsis,  etc.,  etc.  Grammar  is  the  result  of  usage 
— facts  of  language  have  been  discovered  and  arranged  in  logical  order,  or 
classified.  It  is  to  help  us  to  understand  the  language  and  to  know  how  to 
use  it  properly  and  to  best  advantage. 

Review  weak  parts. 

Reading:  Finish  both  masterpieces  selected,  with  special  attention  to 
pupils'  delivery,  which  is  greatly  dependent  upon  their  understanding  of 
the  thing  read. 

Spelling:     Review.     Memorizing:     Finish. 
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Practical  Penmanship 

STEADMANS^  WRITING  PADS,  Revised 

New  York  City  Edition 

Steadmans*  system  of  muscular  movement  writing 
appears  in  a  thoroughly  revised  form  on  the  1910  list 
for  grades  3A  to  6B  inclusive.  It  not  only  has  been 
changed  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  these  grades, 
but  is  bound  differently  and  costs  less  than  formerly. 
The  system  is  now  furnished  in  pads  put  up  in  packages. 
Each  pad  is  made  up  of  fifty  identical  sheets,  and  twelve 
different  pads  comprise  a  package  containing  the  material 
for  one  term's  work  for  fifty  pupils,  the  equivalent  of 
fifty  copy  books.  Specimen  sheets  will  be  sent  to  any 
teacher  on  request. 

HEALEY'S  WRITING  MANUALS 

In  Three  Parts 

Each  of  these  manuals,  which  were  prepared  by  one 
of  the  most  prominent  penmen  in  the  country,  contains 
all  the  copy  for  movement  writing  and  the  necessary 
instructions  in  teaching  for  a  single  year.  Part  One  is 
for  the  third  year.  Part  Two  for  the  fourth  year,  and 
Part  Three  for  the  fifth  year.  The  system  embodied 
in  the  books  is  that  of  free  arm  movement,  and 
admirably  adapted  to  give   the  best  results  in  class  use. 

American  Book  Company 

100  Washington    Square,  New  York    City 
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PLANS  AND  DETAILS  OF  GRADE  WORK 

JUNE    IQIO 

Nature  "WorK  for  the  First  Year— Grades  1 A-IB 

By  Amy  Kahn. 

Months,  May  and  June — Grade  lA. 

MAY— The  Monkey. 

Recognition  and  name :  From  a  picture,  from  a  good  blackboard  illus- 
tration or  from  a  stuffed  specimen. 

Observation  of  their  characteristic  actions  and  movements :  Quick 
and  active  in  movements;  jumps  from  branch  to  branch,  from  tree  to  tree; 
swings  from  bough  to  bough ;  holds  fast  to  branch  of  trees  by  hands ;  walks 
on  two  legs  like  a  man. 

Parts :  General  description — llie  monkey  is  more  like  a  man  than  any 
other  animal.  Head,  body,  limbs.  Two  arms,  two  legs.  At  end  of  each 
arm  is  a  hand.  Some  monkeys  have  thumbs  as  well  as  fingers.  At  the  end 
of  the  leg  is  something  that  looks  like  a  foot.  It  seems  to  be  more  like  a 
hand.     Monkeys  are  four-handed.    They  grasp  things  with  their  hands. 

Nose  and  mouth :    Stretched  out,  somewhat  pointed. 

Tail :    Some  are  without  tails ;  the  tailless  ones  are  apes. 

Covering :  Hair.  The  larger  kinds  have  stout,  coarse  hair ;  the  smaller 
ones,  soft,  silky  hair,  more  like  fur.    In  some  the  face  is  partially  bare. 

Homes :  In  trees.  The  monkey's  house  is  like  a  hut.  It  is  made  of 
bark,  of  leaves  and  twigs.    It  is  sheltered  from  the  rain  and  from  the  sun. 

Food :  Fruits,  nuts,  insects,  inner  bark  of  trees,  the  honey  of  wild  bees, 
vegetable  substances,  nuts  from  cocoanut  trees,  dates,  eggs  of  birds. 

Uses :  Fur  is  made  into  muffs,  boas  and  wraps.  Pocketbooks  and  belts 
of  monkey  skin  are  very  much  admired. 

Care  of  young:  Affectionate  and  very  good  to  their  young.  The  mother 
takes  great  care  of  the  little  ones.  She  carries  the  baby  monkey  in  her  arms. 
The  baby  monkey  has  a  funny  little  face.  The  young  monkeys  plav  like 
children. 

Interesting  matter :  Monkeys  are  clever.  They  learn  quickly  to  imitate 
people.  They  can  be  taught  to  perform.  They  fight  with  sticks  and  stones. 
They  gather  nuts.  They  carry  nuts  in  their  pouches.  The  pouches  are  in 
their  cheeks.  Organ  grinders  purchase  monkeys  and  take  them  with  them 
to  perform  little  tricks,  to  dance  for  the  children,  to  climb  to  where  the 
children  are,  to  collect  money  from  people,  to  bow  a  "thank  you"  for  any- 
thing they  receive  and  to  entertain  the  general  public  in  many  ways. 

Seeds  and  Seedlings. 
Along  the  lines  outlined  in  the  preceding  number.    Again  the  sprouting 
of  seeds  observed ;  the  different  ways  in  which  the  seedlings  come  out  of 
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the  ground ;  parts  of  plant :  root,  stem,  leaves.  Need  of  water  should  be 
shown  by  allowing  plants  to  wilt,  then  supplying  water.  Pupils  should  be 
encouraged  to  raise  plants  from  seeds  at  home. 

Teach  the  popular  verses  illustrating  parts  of  plant  with: 

Take  a  little  seed  so  hard  and  round, 

Make  a  little  hole  down  in  the  ground, 
Put  the  seed  into  it,  cover  it  with  care — 
Who  would  ever  think  a  seed  was  there? 

Will  it  ever  leave  the  earth  so  brown  ? 

Wait  and  watch  it  closely  when  the  rain  comes  down. 

First  a  little  stem  begins  to  show, 
Then  two  little  leaves  shoot  out  just  so; 

That's  the  way  a  plant  grows  in  the  sunshine  warm, 

When  the  sun  is  hotter  it  will  harm ; 
Then  the  pretty  leaves  will  droop  and  brown, 
But  they'll  lift  their  heads  up  when  the  rain  comes  down. 

Flowering  Plants — The  Tulip. 

Tulips  may  readily  be  grown  in  class.  Present  specimens  of  the  flower 
to  the  children. 

Recognition  and  name  will  come  with  the  flowers  presented. 

Color :    Red,  white,  yellow,  yellow  striped  with  red ;  in  fact  variegated. 

Odor :  Not  an  odor  distinctively  its  own,  which  makes  it  possible  to 
recognize  flower  by  sense  of  smell  only. 

Tulips  flower  successively  through  the  spring.  A  list  of  flowers  studied 
should  be  kept  in  sight  of  pupils  with  date  of  first  appearance  in  classroom. 
A  love  for  flowers  should  be  cultivated.  The  importance  of  the  preservation 
of  wild  flowers  should  be  emphasized. 

A  Talk  on  the  Cherry. 
Cherry  twigs  may  be  presented  to  the  class.     Cherry  blossoms  should 
be  seen  in  bloom.     Let  the  child  smell  the  blossom ;  tell  its  color,  its  odor ; 
choose  it  from  other  blossoms  presented ;  tell  how  it  is  recognized. 

Kindness  to  Animals. 
This  story  is  either  to  be  told  or  read  to  the  pupils : 

The  Farmer  and  the  Birds. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  Thrush  thought  themselves  very  fortunate  when 
they  found  a  large  brush  heap  in  which  they  could  make  their  nest.     But 
one  day,  after  the  nest  was  finished  and  the  eggs  were  laid,  Mr.  Thrush 
heard  some  news  which  made  him  change  his  mind. 

"Oh,  my  dear,"  he  said  to  his  wife  when  she  came  home  after  her  daily 
exercise,  "we  have  made  a  mistake.     This  brush  heap  that  we  thought  was 
*  such  a  good  place  for  our  nest  is  to  be  burned  tomorrow !    What  shall  we 
do?    Our  eggs  will  all  be  ruined!" 

"Oh,  no !"  said  Mrs.  Thrush,  "they  will  not  be  harmed.     I  will  watch 
for  the  master  tomorrow  and  show  him  that  I  have  a  nest  here,  and  he  will 
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not  burn  it  up.  Have  you  not  noticed  how  many  birds  there  are  on  the 
place?  The  master  never  allows  any  one  to  hurt  them.  In  fact,  the  red 
birds  and  mocking  birds,  who  stay  here  all  winter,  tell  me  that  he  puts  food 
where  they  can  get  it  when  they  can  find  none  themselves." 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Thrush,  "perhaps  he  will  spare  our  nest.  You  can 
try,  at  any  rate." 

So  the  next  day,  when  the  master  came  near  the  brush  heap,  Mrs. 
Thrush  flew  to  a  tree  growing  close  by,  and  then  back  to  her  nest  again, 
several  times. 

"Robert,"  said  the  master  to  the  man  who  helped  him  on  the  farm, 
"see  that  thrush !  She  acts  as  if  she  had  a  nest  in  that  brush  heap.  Yes,  she 
has !  I  can  see  it.  It  will  not  do  to  burn  the  brush  now,  for  that  would 
destroy  her  nest;  and  yet  I  need  to  plough  this  ground  for  the  late  corn 
that  I  want  to  raise.  I  know  what  w'e  can  do.  Get  four  long  sticks  from 
the  woodpile  and  we  will  move  the  brush  away." 

Robert  brought  the  sticks ;  then,  by  placing  themselves  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  brush,  crossing  the  sticks  and  putting  them  under  the  heap,  the 
two  men  moved  it  to  a  little  distance.  After  that  the  horse  was  fastened  to 
the  plough  and  the  ground  was  ploughed. — Told  by  Josephine  Jarvis  in 
Poulsson's  "In  the  Child's  World." 

The  story  is  not  told  in  its  entirety  here,  as  this  portion  is  the  part  that 
refers  to  the  kindness  shown  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  Thrush  by  the  farmer. 

Rain  in  Summer.  They  put  away  my  playthings. 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain!  ^^^^"^^  ^  ^^°^e  ^^^"^  ^^1' 

After  the  dust  and  heat  ^"^    *^"    ^^^^    ^°^^^^    "P    ^^^    "^^ 

In  the  broad  and  fierv  street,  bricks, 

In  the  narrow  lane,      '  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^^^  "^^  ^^"• 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain.  Tell  me,  little  raindrops, 

— Longfellow.  Is  that  the  way  you  play. 

Pitter-patter,  pitter-patter. 
All  the  rainy  day? 
Little  Raindrops.  -phey  say  I'm  very  naughty, 

Oh,  where  do  you  come  from.  But  I've  nothing  else  to  do 

You  little  drops  of  rain,  But  sit  here  at  the  window ; 

Pitter-patter,  pitter-patter,  I  should  like  to  play  with  you. 

Down  the  window  pane?  -ru    ^•^.^-^        -a  <.  i 

^  ine  little  raindrops  cannot  speak; 

They  won't  let  me  walk.  But  "pitter-patter-pat" 

And  they  won't  let  me  play,  Means,  "We  can  play  on  this  side; 

And  they  won't  let  me  go  Why  can't  you  play  on  that?" 

Out  of  doors  at  all  today.  — Aunt  Eifie  Rhymes. 

First  Year,  Second  Half — Grade  IB. 
MAY. 
The  same  subjects  as  outlined  for  Grade  lA. 

New  matter:  Natural  phenomena.  Daily  observation  of  the  weather 
recorded  in  class  calendar. 
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Weather  observations  :   \\'hat  kiiid  of  a  day  ? 

General  talk:  The  Rain.  How  the  rain  comes  down;  the  uses  of  rain; 
clouds ;  rain  clouds ;  where  clouds  come  from ;  signs  of  rain ;  who  likes  the 
rain ;  what  would  happen  if  we  had  no  rain ;  the  cloud  as  the  rain  coach ; 
vapor;  dew.     Call  attention  to  varying  size  of  raindrops. 

Literature :  "The  Drop  of  Water,"  Andersen ;  "Aqua,  the  Water  Baby," 
Wiltse;  "U'ho  Likes  the  Rain"?  Lovejoy's  "Nature  in  Verse";  "The  Rain," 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson;  "Rain  Songs,"  in  Eleanor  Smith's  Song  Book,  in 
Patty  Hill  Book  and  in  Walker  and  Jenk's  Song  Book ;  "Iris,"  Judd's  Classic 
Myths ;  "In  Alythland,"  by  Beckwith. 

The  Rainbow.  And  the  good  Nokomis  answered, 

^  "  'Tis  the  heaven  of  flowers  vou  see 

Hiawatha  and  the  Rainbow.  ,, 

there ; 

Hiawatha  saw  the  rainbow.  All  the  wild  flowers  of  the  forest. 

In  the  eastern  sky  the  rainbow.  All  the  lilies  of  the  prairie. 

Whispered,    "What    is   that,   Noko-  When  on  earth  they  fade  and  perish, 

mis?"  Blossom  in  the  world  above  us." 

General  Talk — The  Sun. 
Introduction  with  the  song,  "Good  Morning,  Merry  Sunshine." 
"Good  morning,   Merry   Sunshine,         "I  never  go  to  sleep,  dear  child. 

How  did  you  wake  so  soon?  I'm  shining  all  the  night; 

You  scared  the  little  stars  away  But    as    your    world    keeps    turning 

And  shined  away  the  moon.  round, 

"I   saw  you  go  to  sleep  last  night  ^^  ^akes  me  from  your  sight. 

Before  I  stopped  my  playing;  And  when  it  brings  me  back  again 

How  did  you  get  way  over  there?  You'll  find  me  waiting  here, 

And   where   have   you   been   stay-      To    shine    a    bright    'good-morning' 
ing  ?"  down 

On  all  you  children  dear." 

Speak  of  sunrise ;  sunset ;  the  presence  of  the  sun ;  its  eflfect  upon 
people.  Is  it  always  present?  Where  is  it  early  in  the  morning?  At  night? 
Where  is  the  sun  on  dark  days?  What  does  the  sun  do  for  us?  For  the 
seeds;  the  flowers,  the  trees? 

JUNE. 

The  same  subjects  as  outlined  for  Grade  lA. 

New  matter:  Natural  phenomena.  Daily  observation  of  the  weather 
recorded  in  class  calendars.  The  general  talks  on  the  rain,  the  sun,  given 
in  May  for  this  grade  may  also  be  profitably  used  in  June.  Children  may 
be  told  myths  relating  to  the  sun  and  to  the  rain. 

Home  calendars  may  be  kept.  Individual  children  may  be  encouraged 
to  bring  in  their  calendars  from  time  to  time. 

The  Dog. 

Recognition  and  name :  A  good  picture ;  a  blackboard  illustration. 
Best  of  all,  a  live  specimen. 
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Observation  of  characteristic  movements  and  actions :  Runs,  swims, 
jumps,  walks  on  toes,  bites  when  angry,  wags  tail  when  pleased,  licks  the 
hand  to  show  affection,  shows  jealousy,  turns  round  many  times  before 
lying  down,  buries  its  food,  bolts  its  food,  hangs  its  head  when  ashamed, 
digs  with  its  paws,  and  tracks  its  game  by  sense  of  smell. 

Color :    Black,  white,  brown ;  variations. 

Parts :  Head,  pointed  or  round  muzzle ;  eyes,  large,  round,  black  spot 
in  the  middle ;  ears,  long  and  pointed ;  some  have  drooping  ears ;  tongue, 
smooth  and  long;  teeth,  long  or  small;  some  flat  and  some  long  and  pointed. 

Body :  Strong,  stout ;  legs,  straight,  thin,  usually  long ;  cushions  on 
paws ;  paws  have  nails  like  claws ;  claws  not  retractile ;  nails,  blunt ;  toes, 
five  on  front  paws,  four  on  hind  paws. 

Covering :  Thick  coat  of  hair ;  coarse  or  fine,  long  and  straight  or  curly. 

Food:  Any  flesh  he  can  find;  prefers  milk,  meat,  water;  fond  of  bones. 

Uses :  To  guard  houses ;  to  hunt ;  to  drive  sheep ;  to  find  people  who 
have  been  lost  in  the  snow ;  to  save  the  lives  of  people  who  are  drowning ; 
to  keep  as  a  household  pet ;  to  become  a  companion  and  servant  of  mankind. 
The  skin  is  made  into  gloves. 

Care  of  young :  The  dog  is  very  affectionate ;  shows  great  devotion  to 
its  young ;  nurses  them  with  its  own  milk ;  protects  them  from  all  harm ; 
cares  for  them  until  they  are  able  to  care  for  themselves. 

Interesting  matter :  Kinds  of  dogs — St.  Bernard,  Eskimo,  greyhound, 
Newfoundland,  shepherd,  spaniel,  terrier,  pug,  bulldog  and  mastiff.  The 
life  savers  are  the  St.  Bernard  and  the  Newfoundland  dogs.  The  St.  Ber- 
nard saves  life  by  land,  the  Newfoundland  by  water.  Greyhounds  are  large, 
slender  and  graceful.  They  are  noted  for  their  speed.  They  hunt  by  sight, 
not  by  scent.     All  other  hounds  have  powerful  S':'ent. 

The  Eskimo  dogs  draw  sledges  across  the  snow. 

The  spaniel's  scent  is  very  delicate  and  guides  it  in  the  pursuit  of  its 
prey.  Lap  dogs  are  very  small ;  they  are  usually  a  variety  of  spaniels. 
Setters  are  so  called  from  the  position  they  take  when  they  see  their  game. 
Pointers  point  to  the  spot  where  game  is  hidden.  Both  are  bird  dogs.  The 
terrier  catches  rats.     Some  hounds  are  used  in  hunting  expeditions. 

The  bulldog  is  a  fighter.  The  mastiff  is  often  useful  to  protect  our 
dwellings  and  property.  The  shepherd  dog  drives  the  sheep ;  he  allows  none 
to  straggle ;  he  finds  the  lost  one ;  he  barks  until  the  lost  one  returns. 

Dogs  have  a  remarkable  sense  of  locality ;  find  their  way  to  any  place 
w!here  they  have  once  been.  They  bolt  their  food ;  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  their  teeth  are  not  suited  for  chewing  as  ours  are,  and  their  food  digests 
without  being  chewed. 

Literature :  "Familiar  Animals  and  Their  Wild  Kindred,"  John 
Monteith. 

Seeds  and  Seedlings — Refer  to  subject  matter  for  May. 

Flowering  Plants — The  Dandelion. 

Present  the  spring  dandelion  to  the  class. 
Recognition  and  name :    From  class  specimen. 
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Color :    Golden  yellow.      Odor :    None. 

Interesting  matter:  This  dandelion  stars  the  meadows  in  May  and 
June.  The  crowding  together  of  such  a  number  of  brilliant  yellow  flowerets 
gives  the  richness  in  color. 

The  dandelion  is  made  up  of  many  little  flowers;  when  it  is  hot,  the 
dandelion  closes  up ;  closes  up  at  night,  too.  As  it  grows  old  it  changes ; 
at  a  certain  age  it  is  a  ball  of  down;  the  wind  distributes  this  down;  seeds 
fall,  sink  into  ground,  spring  up  next  year. 

Wind  says  :    "Here  the  dandelion  seeds  now  fall ; 

Next  spring  they'll  pay  another  call. 
In  the  grass  they  will  be  found. 
So  all  of  us  must  look  around." 

Literature:  "The  Dandelion's  Birthday,"  Sarah  Wiltse;  "The  Dande- 
lion," McMurry's  Classic  Stories;  "A  Poem,"  by  Helen  Gray  Cone;  "A 
Poem,"  by  George  Cooper. 

Dandelion.  Dandelion,  Dandelion, 

Dandelion,  Dandelion,  Age  comes  creeping  on; 

Where's  your  cap  of  gold?  Now  your  wig  is  snowy  white — 

Where's  your  jacket,  green  and  trim.  Golden  locks  are  gone. 

That  you  wore  of  old?  But  you've  had  a  merry  time 

Then  you  nodded  to  the  birds  Since  your  days  began. 

In  a  jaunty  way.  And  even  now  you  are 

And  you  danced  to  every  tune  A  cheery,  blithe  old  man. 

That  the  breeze  could  play.  — George  Cooper. 

The  Apple  Tree, 

In  winter  the  apple  tree  is  a  short,  reddish  tree,  with  a  flat  or  rounded 
top.  In  spring  it  is  a  white  tree ;  it  bears  white  and  pink  flowers  which 
have  a  sweet  odor.  In  the  fall  it  is  a  green  tree ;  it  bears  apples  of  red 
and  gold. 

Read  "Apple  Seed  John."  from  Poulsson's  "In  the  Child  World." 
A  pretty  little  verse  written  by  Kate  L.  Brown  follows : 

Lady  Apple  Blossom,  The  pretty  dress  is — 
Just  arrived  in  town,  What  do  you  think? 

Wears  a  light  green  bonnet  Five  white  petals 

And  a  snowy  gown.  Just  touched  with  pink. 

CONVERSATION  FOR  THE  FIRST  YEAR— GRADES  lA-lB. 

lA — First  Year,  First  Half — MAY. 

Topics  mentioned  under  Nature  Study.  The  new  month,  its  charac- 
teristics ;  the  waking  flowers ;  sowing  seeds ;  planting  the  corn,  etc. ;  gardens, 
gardeners,  farmers,  farms.  May  walks.  May  parties,  May  poles;  current 
events.  Arbor  Day,  Bird  Day,  Memorial  Day.  Our  trees,  our  birds,  our 
flowers,  our  soldiers,  our  sailors,  our  flag. 

Introduce  the  new  month  with  the  favorite  song: 
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"All  the  birds  and  bees  are  singing,     See !  the  fair  blue  sky  is  brighter, 
All  the  lily  bells  are  ringing.  And  our  hearts  with  hope  are  lighter ; 

All  the  brooks  run  full  of  laughter         All  the  bells  of  joy  are  ringing, 
And    the    wind    comes    whispering      And  our  grateful  voices  singing; 

after  What  is  this  the  flowers  say? 

What  is  this  the  flowers  say  ?  The  flowers  say  'tis  lovely  May." 

The  flowers  say  'tis  lovely  May.  — Selected. 

Why  are  the  birds  and  bees  singing?  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say 
the  lily  bells  are  ringing?  Did  you  ever  see  lily  bells?  What  color  are  they? 
"All  the  brooks  run  full  of  laughter."  Have  they  been  full  of  laughter  in 
the  winter  time  ?  Why  not  ?  How  is  it  that  they  run  full  of  laughter  now  ? 
What  do  the  flowers  seem  to  say  to  us?  What  color  is  the  sky  now?  Was 
it  as  light  a  blue  in  the  winter  time?  Why  do  we  all  feel  so  happy,  so  light- 
hearted,  so  gay? 

What  is  the  farmer  doing  now?  What  is  he  going  to  do  to  the  earth 
before  he  plants  the  seeds?  Why  will  he  do  this?  What  comes  after 
plowing?  After  harrowing?  After  scattering  the  seeds  what  happens? 
What  do  the  seeds  wait  for?  Do  they  like  visits  from  the  sun?  From  the 
rain  ?  HOw  do  the  seeds  come  up  ?  Who  weeds  the  farm  ?  What  does  the 
farmer  gather?  What  does  the  farmer  do  then?  Why  does  he  take  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  market  ?  Do  all  farmers  grow  fruit  and  vegetables  ? 
How  about  those  who  only  grow  grass?  What  is  their  work?  Speak  of 
hay  making. 

May  Parties. 

How  the  English  children  celebrate  their  May  Day.  How  it  is  cele- 
brated in  Sweden.  Speak  of  the  pretty  May-pole  dances.  Our  May  parties. 
Choosing  the  king,  the  queen,  the  holders  of  the  streamers  of  the  May-pole ; 
how  the  May-pole  is  decorated;  how  the  king  is  dressed;  how  the  queen  is 
dressed ;  how  about  crowns ;  how  about  the  patriotic  "red,  white  and  blue 
streamers." 

Where  are  we  to  have  our  May  party?  What  will  our  luncheon  be? 
Why  do  we  wish  to  go  to  a  park?  What  particular  place  we  wish  to  select. 
How  are  we  to  get  there?  Have  everything  nicely  planned  and  arranged, 
so  that  all  things  will  go  smoothly.  Show  the  children  how  to  carefully 
arrange  the  details. 

Our  May  Day  comes  in  May ;  in  Sweden  it  is  in  June. 

Ethical  Lesson  Based  on  the  Reading  of  "A  Bunch  of  Golden  Keys." 

A  bunch  of  golden  keys  is  mine  When  at  the  table,  "If  you  please," 

To    make    each    day    with    gladness  I  take  from  off  my  bunch  of  keys. 

shine.  When  friends  give  anything  to  me, 

"Good  morning"  is  the  golden  key  I'll  use  the  little  "Thank  you"  key. 

That  unlocks  every  day  for  me.  "Excuse  me."    "Beg   your    pardon," 
When  evening  comes,  "Good  night"  too, 

I  say.  When  by  mistake  some  harm  I  do ; 

And  close  the  door  of  each  glad  day.  Or,  if  unkindly,  harm  I've  given. 
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With  ''Forgive  me,"  I  shall  be  for-  Hearts,  like  doors,  will  ope  with  ease 

given.  To  very,  very  little  keys ; 

On  a  golden  ring  these  keys  I'll  bind ;  And  don't  forget  that  they  are  these : 

This  is  its  motto,  "Be  ye  kind."  "I    thank    you    sir,"    and    "If    you 
I'll  often  use  each  golden  key,  please." 

And  then  a  child  polite  I'll  be.  — Selected. 

Questioning. 

"How  is  it  that  the  "Good  morning"  key  unlocks  every  day? 

Which  key  is  used  in  the  evening?    Which  door  does  it  close? 

Which  is  the  key  used  at  the  table?    Is  it  only  used  at  the  table? 

Which  key  is  used  when  some  one  gives  you  something?  When  some 
one  does  something  for  you?    W^hen  some  one  has  shown  you  a  kindness? 

Which  key  do  you  use  when  you  have  hurt  some  one?  When  you 
have  been  impolite  in  some  way? 

How  will  you  bind  these  keys  ?    What  will  the  motto  be  ? 

What  have  we  learned  about  hearts  ?  Are  they  hard  to  open  ?  Are  the 
keys  large  or  small  that  open  the  hearts? 

What  are  those  keys?  Let  us  say  them  again:  "I  thank  you,  sir,"  and 
"If  you  please." 

A  General  Talk  on  Trees. 

How  trees  grow ;  what  they  need  to  grow ;  kinds  of  trees ;  use  of  trees ; 
what  they  give ;  trees  planted  to  give  shade ;  trees  planted  for  kinds  of  fruit 
they  give;  trees  planted  for  fuel  they  give;  what  would  happen  if  forests 
and  woods  were  stripped  of  their  trees. 

Literature  :  "Trees,"  Whittier's  "Child  Life"  ;  "Philemon  and  Baucis"  ; 
"Story  of  the  Poplar  Tree" ;  "Vine  and  Oak,"  by  Eugene  Field ;  "The  Tree," 
by  Bjornson ;  "Familiar  Trees,"  by  Schuyler  Matthews  ;  "Story  of  the  Trees," 
by  Mrs.  Dyer ;  "The  Trees,"  by  Larcom. 

Tell  in  simple  language,  Morris's  "Woodman,  Spare  That  Tree." 

JUNE. 
Topics  mentioned  under  the  Nature  Study.    The  new  month,  its  char- 
acteristics ;  the  new  season ;  the  weather ;  the  birds ;  the  flowers ;  the  flag ; 
a  June  walk  ;  roses  ;  strawberries  ;  sunshine ;  rain ;  long  days  ;  pebbles  ;  Coney 
Island ;  Rockaway  Beach  ;  vacation. 

"After  dandelions,  buttercups; 
After  buttercups,  clover; 
One  blossom  follows  another  one, 
Over  and  over  and  over." 
This  little  verse  is  to  be  explained  to  show  the  way  plant  life  is :    how 
each  flower  comes,  stays,  goes  away;  succeeded  by  another,  another  and 
another,  going  on,  on,  on,  over  and  over  and  over. 
For  Flag  Day  ideas  refer  to  Grade  IB. 
Memorizing  Prose  and  Poetry. 

Prose:    June  is  the  month  of  roses.     I  love  the  flag.     Hurrah  for  the 
flag.    Hurrah  for  the  Red,  White  and  Blue.    In  June  all  things  are  in  tune. 
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I  like  vacation.     I  hope  to  go  to  the  country  in  vacation.     I  love  the  birds, 
the  trees  and  flowers.     I  love  the  summer  hours. 

Flag  Day. 
To  be  read  or  told  to  the  children. 

Many,  many  years  ago  the  people  in  this  country  had  a  ruler  vi^ho 
was  the  King  of  England. 

When  the  King  of  England  treated  our  people  so  unfairly  they  thought 
it  would  be  well  not  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  this  king,  and  have 
some  one  over  here  rule  them. 

They  did  get  George  Washington  to  become  their  first  President.  Then 
the  people  said,  "Now  we  must  have  our  own  flag.    What  shall  it  be?" 

They  asked  George  Washington  what  to  do.  He  said,  "Now  we  are 
a  family  of  thirteen  children.  We  must  show  that  in  our  flag.  Let  us  have 
thirteen  stripes ;  seven  red,  six  white.  We  must  also  have  thirteen  stars ; 
a  star  for  every  State  and  a  State  for  every  star.  These  stars  must  be  in  a 
field  of  blue.  Let  me  see — stripes  red,  stripes  white,  stars  white,  field  blue. 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  will  do." 

George  Washington  called  on  Mrs.  Betsey  Ross,  a  lady  in  Philadelphia, 
and  asked  her  to  make  our  flag. 

She  was  very  glad  to  do  so.  We  are  so  proud  of  "Our  Flag,"  or  the 
"Stars  and  Stripes,"  or  "Old  Glory,"  as  it  is  often  called. 

Our  flag  has  never  changed  the  number  of  its  stripes.  New  stars  have 
been  added  as  newi  States  have  been  formed. 

On  Memorial  Day  we  use  our  flags  in  memory  of  our  brave  soldiers 
and  our  brave  sailors  who  have  done  so  much  for  us. 

On  Flag  Day  flags  wave  from  every  house.  Each  school  day  a  flag 
waves  o'er  the  schoolhouse. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  our  country's  birthday,  we  display  flags  every- 
where. On  some  of  the  Presidents'  birthdays  we  use  our  flag.  We  are 
always  glad  to  see  it  wave,  o'er  this  country  of  the  brave. 

"One  flag,  one  land,  one  heart,  one  hand, 
One  nation  evermore." 

—O.  W.  Holmes. 

Raise  the  flag  on  every  schoolhouse,  On  the  land  and  on  the  sea — 

Let  it  float  upon  the  breeze;  That  its  pet  names  are  "Old  Glory" 

Tell  the  children  all  its  story.  And  the  "Banner  of  the  Free." 

— Selected. 

Verses  Appropriate  for  Flag  Day. 
Red,  White  and  Blue,  Long  may  they  wave 

Three  colors  true;  O'er  this  countrv  brave. 

There  are  many  flags  in  many  lands. 

There  are  flags  of  every  hue ; 
But  there  is  no  flag,  however  grand, 

Like  our  own   "Red,  White  and   Blue." 
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I  know  where  the  prettiest  colors  are, 

And  I'm  sure  if  I  only  knew 
How  to  get  them  here,  I  could  make  a  flag 

Of  glorious  "Red,  White  and  Blue." 

I  could  cut  a  piece  from  an  evening  sky, 
Where  the  stars  were  shining  through. 

And  use  it  just  as  it  was  on  high. 
For  my  stars  and  field  of  blue. 

Then  I'd  want  a  part  of  a  fleecy  cloud. 
And  some  red  from  a  rainbow  bright; 

And  put  them  together  side  by  side. 
For  my  stripes  of  red  and  white. 

We  shall  always  love  the  "Stars  and  Stripes," 

And  we  mean  to  be  ever  true 
To  this  land  of  ours  and  the  dear  old  flag, 

The  "Red,  the  White  and  the  Blue." 

Then  hurrah  for  the  flag,  our  country's  flag. 
Its  stripes  and  white  stars,  too ; 

There  is  no  flag  in  any  land 

Like  our  own  "Red,  White  and  Blue." 


— Selected. 


Hurrah  for  the  banner, 
Hurrah  for  the  banner, 
Hurrah  for  the  banner, 
The  flag  of  the  free. 

— Selected. 

A  star  for  every  State,  and  a 
State  for  every  star. 

— Robert  C.  Winthrop. 

A  bunch  of  little  bluebells, 

As  my  oflfering  I  have  brought ; 

True  blue,  as  were  the  soldiers 
Who   for  their  country   fought. 

The   union   of   hearts,   the   union   of 

hands, 
And  the  flag  of  our  Union  forever. 

— G.  P.  Morris. 

The  flag  of  Red,  of  White,  of  Blue, 
Tells  of  the  strong,  the  pure,  the  true. 
Our  own  true  flag  will  always  wave 
O'er  every  soldier's,  sailor's  grave. 
Oh,  proud  we  are  of  our  colors  true. 
Our  noble  flag,  Red,  White  and  Blue. 


My  Country's  Bouquet. 

Daisies  white, 

Violets  blue, 

Roses  red. 

Taken  from  my  garden  bed, 
Make  us  think  of  flag  so  true, 
Our    own    dear    flag,    "Red,    White 
and  Blue." 


"Three   cheers   for  the  Red,  White 

and   Blue, 
Three    cheers    for    the    Red,    White 

and   Blue, 
The  army  and  navy  forever. 
Three    cheers    for   the    Red,    White 

and  Blue." 


"  'Tis  the  star  spangled  banner ! 

Oh,  long  may  it  wave! 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free 

And  the  home  of  the  brave!" 
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For  a  Class  of  Girls.  Hats  removed,  we  stand  to  pledge 

We  stand  up  here  to  tell  you  thee 

Something-  very  true ;  Loyal  hearts  and  true. 

We  know  you  will  believe  us,  o  elected. 


For  we  wear    "Red,    White    and 
Blue." 


"Our  flag  is  there,  our  flag  is  there, 
We'll   greet    it    with    three    loud 
The  boys  and  men  are  sure  huzzas ; 

That  they  control  this  land,  Our  flag  is  there,  our  flag  is  there. 

And  talk  about  our  country  Behold    the    glorious    stripes    and 

In  a  way  they  think  quite  grand.  stars." 

But  we  have  come  to  tell  you  „  t^ 

.  ,         -^  Salute  to  the  Flag. 

That  all  of  us  girls,  too, 

^1  .1  eive  my  hand  and  my  heart  to  my 

Can  say  we  love  our  country  ^  j  j  j 

And  our   flag,   "Red,   White  and  country;, 

■pi      »  One  country,  one  language,  one  flag. 

Selected.  ^^j  3^yg  j^^  brave, 

Hail  to  thee,  our  glorious  banner,  Blue  says  be  true. 

Red  and  white  and  blue.  White  says  be  pure. 

Class  Song. 
(These  sentiments  must  be  explained  to  the  class  before  the  song  is  taught.} 
Many  of  the  children  know  the  words,  having  heard  older  brothers  ana 
sisters  sing  the  song. 

My  country,  'tis  of  thee.  Land  where  our  fathers  died ! 

Sweet  land  of  liberty.  Land  of  the  Pilgrims'  pride ! 

Of  thee  I  sing.  From  every  mountain  side, 

Let  freedom  ring. 

First  Year,  Second  Half — Grade  IB. 

MAY. 

Conversation  on  the  topics  mentioned  under  Nature  Study.  The  new 
month ;  its  characteristics ;  a  May  party ;  May  Day ;  Bird  Day ;  Memorial 
Day.    All  the  birds  have  come  again.     Moving  Day ;  Arbor  Day. 

Reading  to  the  pupils,  "A  Barnyard  Talk,"  "Little  Gustava."  What 
the  Indians  called  May. 

Read  the  Arbor  Day  account  given  for  Grade  lA. 

Ethical  lessons  may  be  based  upon  the  reading  of  the  poem,  "Who 
Loved  Best": 

"I  love  you,  mother,"  said  little  John,      "I  love  you,  mother,"  said  little  Fan; 
Then,  forgetting  work,  his  cap  went      "Today  I'll  help  you  all  I  can ; 

on.  I'll  sweep  the  floor    and    dust    the 

room." 
Poor  mother  brought  in  the  wood.  Fan  helped  her  mother  all  day. 

"I  love  you,  mother,"  said  rosy  Nell;      "I  love  you,  mother,"  again  they  said, 
"I  love  you  more  than  tongue  can      Three  little  children  going  to  bed; 
tell."  How    do    you    think    that    mother 

guessed 
Nell  was  cross  all  day  long.  Which  of  them  really  loved  her  best? 

— Selected. 
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Which  one  of  the  children  loved  mother  best?  "Why  do  you  think 
little  Fan  loved  mother  best?  Does  not  John  say  he  loved  mother  best? 
Why  do  you  think  he  did  not?  Does  not  Nell  say  she  loved  mother  best? 
Why  do  you  think  she  did  not?  Why  do  you  say  little  Fan  loved  mother 
best  ?    How  did  little  Fan  prove  that  she  loved  mother  best  ? 

To  be  read  to  the  children : 

Arbor  Day. 
Long  before  the  white  people  came  to  live  in  America,  only  Indians 
lived  here.    This  whole  land  was  covered  with  forests. 

As  soon  as  the  white  people  settled  here  they  began  to  cut  down  some 
trees.  So  many,  many  trees  were  being  cut  down  that  every  one  said  the 
forests  are  beginning  to  grow  less  and  less.  If  this  tree  cutting  down  keeps 
on,  soon  there  will  be  no  forests. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?    We  must  do  something. 
Then  the  people  agreed  to  set  a  day  aside  each  year  to  plant  new  trees. 
In  New  York  this  is  done  on  the  Friday  following  the  first  of  May.     This 
day  is  called  Arbor  Day. 

Arbor  Day  Selections. 
Plant  trees  and  care  for  them. 
All  I  can  say  is — "Plant  trees." 


Grass. 

Peeping,  peeping,  here  and  there, 
In  lawns  and  meadows  everywhere; 
Coming  up  to  find  the  spring 
And  hear  the  robin  red-breast  sing. 
Creeping  under  children's  feet, 
Glancing  at  the  violets  sweet, 
Growing  into  tiny  bowers, 
For  the  dainty  meadow  flowers. 
We  are  small,  but  think  a  minute 
Of  a  world  with  no  grass  in  it. 

Oh,  lovely  little  violet, 

I  pray  you  tell  me,  dear, 
Why  you  appear  so  early. 

Ere  other  flowers  are  here. 
Because  I  am  so  tiny, 

In  early  May  come  I ; 
If  I  came  with  the  others, 

I  fear  you'd  pass  me  by. 
— "Songs    and    Games    for    Little 
Ones" — Walker  and  Jenks. 

He  who  plants  a  tree 
Plants  a  hope. 

— Lucy  Larcom. 

He  who  plants  a  tree 
Plants  a  joy. 

— Lucy  Larcom. 


To  be  read  to  the  children : 

Over  the  bare  hills  far  away. 
Somebody's  traveling  day  by  day ; 
Coming  so  slowly,  I  wonder  why ! 
Oh,  she  is  busy  as  she  goes  by. 

Sing  little  brook,  wake  up  and  hear! 
Where  is  the  song  that  you  learned 

last  year? 
Don't  you  remember    the    dear    old 

tune  ? 
Naughty  small  brook,  to  forget  so 

soon. 

Dainty  wee  clouds  in  the  bright  blue 

sky. 
Last  year  I  taught  you  to  float  so 

high; 
Flowers,  where  are  you,  why  don't 

you  blow? 
Come  dandelion,  you  can,  I  know. 

Spring  up,  tall  grasses  and  daisies 

and  clover! 
Last  year  I  taught  you    how,    over 

and  over; 
Come  with  me,  every  one,  this  is  the 

way ; 
Don't  you  remember  me?     Why,  I 

am  May! 

— Selected. 
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Reading-  to  the  pupils :  "A  Barnyard  Talk"  and  "Little  Gustava,"  from 
"In  the  Child's  World,"  by  Poulsson;  "May  Birds,"  from  Longfellow's 
"Birds  of  Killingworth" ;  "All  the  Birds  Have  Come  Again,"  as  a  reading 
or  taught  as  a  song;  Book  No.  1,  Eleanor  Smith;  "The  Origin  of  Arbor 
Day,"  given  as  follov^s  : 

Memorizing  Prose  and  Poetry :  The  flowers  say  'tis  lovely  May,  May 
awakes  the  sleeping  flowers.  Hurrah  for  our  flag !  Hurrah  for  our  soldiers ! 
Hurrah  for  our  sailors! 

Poetry : 

The  Dewdrop.  When  the  day  is  bright, 

Little  drop  of  dew,  On  the  grass  you  lie; 

Like  a  gem  you  are;  Tell  me,  then,  at  night 

I  believe  that  you  Are  you  in  the  sky? 

Must  have  been  a  star.  — Frank  DeniApster  Sherman. 

We  plant  the  rafters,  the  shingles,  the  floors, 
We  plant  the  studding,  the  laths,  the  doors. 
The  beams  and  siding,  all  parts  that  be ; 
We  plant  the  house  when  we  plant  the  tree. 
What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
A  thousand  things  that  we  daily  see; 
We  plant  the  spire  that  out-towers  the  crag. 
We  plant  the  staff  for  our  country's  flag, 
We  plant  the  shade  from  the  hot  sun  free — 
We  plant  all  these  when  we  plant  the  tree. 


A  tree  never  grew  to  be  a  tree  in  a  single  night.    First  it  was  a  seed, 
then  a  tender  sprout,  then  a  weak  sapling,  and  at  last  a  strong  tree, 

— Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


Come,  oh  come,  plant  a  tree 
Just  where  it  ought  to  be. 
Some  life  to  cheer. 


Long  may  its  branches  sway, 
Protecting  birds  alway; 
Long  may  its  blossoms  say, 
"Summer  is  here." 


Bird  Day — To  be  read  to  the  children. 

John  James  Audubon  was  a  great  lover  of  birds.  He  was  always  kind 
to  them.  He  watched  them  in  their  work  and  also  in  their  play.  He  learned 
to  know  them  by  their  song  or  call. 

As  Audubon  grew  older  he  loved  to  draw  birds  and  to  paint  them. 
Audubon's  father  was  fond  of  birds,  too.  It  pleased  him  when  he  saw  John 
take  so  great  an  interest  in  every  bird  he  saw,  or  knew  the  picture  of,  or 
could  talk  oJF  as  having  met  in  a  book. 

At  the  age  of  ten  John  went  to  France  to  study.  With  the  artists  in 
France  he  learned  how  to  draw  and  to  paint. 

Later  on  he  returned  to  America.  In  Pennsylvania  he  made  his  home. 
AububoHj  after  many  years  of  hard  work,  painted  one  thousand  birds. 
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People  liked  his  wonderful  book  of  birds.  Everybody  praised  it.  He 
soon  became  known  as  the  man  who  understands  birds. 

There  are  clubs  today  known  as  Audubon  clubs.  To  belong-  to  one 
of  these  clubs  you  must  promise  to  love  and  to  cherish  wild  birds,  to  protect 
them  from  harm,  not  to  allow  boys  to  disturb  them  in  their  nests,  not  to 
Vv'ear  feathers  in  your  hats  or  to  allow  birds  to  be  killed  to  be  used  as  orna- 
ments on  hats,  but  to  be  kind  in  your  treatment  of  the  little  songsters  and  to 
try  to  induce  others  to  protect  them  in  every  way. 

May  is  the  month  dear  to  every  bird  lover.  How  drear  would  be  this 
world  without  the  birds  ! 

Birdies  in  the  Greenwood — (From  the  German). 

Birdies  in  the  greenwood  Leave  them  in  the  greenwood 

Sing  so  sweet  and  clear.  Ready  for  their  rest. 

Warbling  in  the  greenwood,  Birdies  in  the  greenwood 

'Tis  their  song  we  hear !  Sing  themselves  to  sleep  ; 

Birdies  in  the  greenwood,  Slumber  in  the  greenwood 

Build  their  little  nests ;  Must  be  sweet  and  deep. 

The  wind  blows  east,  the  wind  blows  west, 

The  blue  eggs  in  the  robin's  nest 

Will  soon  have  wings  and  beak  and  breast. 

And  flutter  and  fly  away.  — LongfeUoiv. 

Four  little  birds  all  flew  from  the  nest, 
Flew  north,  flew  south,  flew  east  and  west. 
They  thought  they  would  take  a  wider  view, 
So  they  spread  their  wings  and  awiay  they  flew. 

—M.  M.  Dodge. 

Show  me  your  nest  with  the  young  ones  in  it, 

I  will  not  steal  them  away ; 
I  am  old !  You  may  trust  me,  Linnet,  Linnet, 
I  am  seven  times  one  today. 

— Jean  Ingelozv. 
Again,  we  may  draw  an  ethical  lesson  from : 

If  ever  I  see 
On  bush  or  tree, 
•  Young  birds  in  their  pretty  nest, 

I  must  not  in  play,  Oh,  if  I  were  a  little  bird. 

Steal  the  birds  away,  Happy  would  I  be. 

To  grieve  their  mother's  breast.  Perched  all  day  on  a  leafy  tree; 

— Selected.  Oh,  down  in  the  meadow, 

Don't  kill  the  birds,  the  pretty  birds,  Drinking  in  the  dew, 

That  play  among  the  trees ;  ^'^  ^^  ^  "^^^^y  ^^^^  >  '^^Y'  wouldn't 

'TwOuld  make  the  earth  a  cheerless  y^"* 

^l2i^Q  — Lovejoy's  "Nature  in  Verse." 

Should  we  dispense  with  these. 
— Coleworthy. 
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Memorial  Day. 

To  be  read  or  told  to  the  children  for  both  grades. 

On  Memorial  or  Decoration  Day  there  are  exercises  in  all  the  schools 
to  honor  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  gave  up  their  lives  for  their  country. 

May  the  thirtieth  is  the  day  set  apart  to  the  memory  of  the  brave  sol- 
diers and  the  brave  sailors  who  fought  for  their  country. 

On  this  day  the  graves  of  the  dead  soldiers  and  the  dead  sailors  are 
decorated  with  flowers. 

Refer  to  the  Flag  Day  quotations,  particularly  "A  Bunch  of  Little  Blue- 
bells, My  Country's  Bouquet."    The  selection  of  others  is  left  to  the  teacher. 

JUNE. 

Conversation :  New  month ;  its  characteristics ;  the  new  season ;  the 
weather ;  the  birds ;  the  flowers ;  a  June  walk ;  a  June  sky ;  the  month  of 
roses ; 

Flag  Day :  The  history  of  Flag  Day  is  given.  Appropriate  quotations 
are  given. 

It  will  not  be  a  difficult  thing  to  explain  the  poet's  meaning  of  the  words  : 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 
Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 
Speak  of  caterpillar,  cocoon,  butterfly. 

"Waken,  sleeping  butterflies, 
Burst  your  narrow  prison, 
Spread  your  golden  wings  and  rise; 

Flowers,  too,  have  risen.  — Selected. 

Memorizing  Prose  and  Poetry. 

Prose :  I  love  the  month  of  roses.  I  love  the  month  of  June.  In  June 
we  have  perfect  days.  I  love  all  birds,  all  flowers  and  trees.  In  June  the 
sky  is  clear.     One  merry  summer  day,  I  saw  the  roses  at  their  play. 

Poetry :  "Summer  Time,"  in  Lovejoy's  "Nature  in  Verse,"  may  be 
read  to  the  children  in  its  entirety,  and  only  selected  verses  memorized. 

Summer  Time. 

I  love  the  cheerful  summer  time, 

With  all  its  birds  and  flowers. 
Its     shining    garments,     green    and 
smooth. 

Its  cool,  refreshing  showers. 

I  love  to  hear  the  little  birds  I  love  the  bright  and  glorious  sun 

That  carol  on  the  trees ;  That  gives  us  light  and  heat ; 

I  love  the  gentle,  murmuring  stream ;  I  love  the  pearly  drops  of  dew 

I  love  the  evening  breeze.  That  sparkle  'neath  my  feet. 

These  verses  have  been  selected  on  account  of  their  simplicity. 
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Dramatization— 2  A 

By  Mary  A.  McHugh. 
Diamonds  and  Toads. 

Characters:  Mother.  Fanny,  elder  daughter,  the  favorite.  Lily,  the 
younger  daughter.    The  Fairy. 

(Fanny,  nicely  dressed,  sitting,  reading  a  book.) 

(Lily,  in  rags,  scrubbing  the  floor.) 

(Mother  bustling  about.) 

Mother — Hurry,  you  idle,  good-for-nothing  creature.  Will  you  never 
get  through  with  that  floor?  Look  out  for  Fanny's  dress  there;  you'll  soil 
it  with  your  dirty  hands. 

(Fanny  moves  a  little  out  of  the  way.  Lily  goes  on  scrubbing.  In  a 
little  zvhile  she  finishes,  stands  up  and  puts  away  the  things.) 

Mother — Hurry,  now,  get  the  pitcher  and  go  to  the  well. 

{Lily  goes  out  with  the  pitcher  in  her  hand.) 

Mother — (To  Fanny) — Come,  daughter,  let  us  go  upstairs.  I  want  ta 
try  on  your  new  dress. 

(After  they  disappear.  Lily  is  seen  approaching,  carrying  the  pitcher 
and  weeping.) 

Lily — Nobody  loves  me.  My  mother  doesn't  care  for  me.  (Covers  her 
face  zvith  her  hands  and  sits  dejectedly.) 

Lily — Well,  I  suppose  I  must  get  the  water.  If  I  stay  long,  she  will 
scold  me.     (Fairy  approaches.) 

Fairy — What  are  you  doing  here? 

Lily — I  am  just  resting.     I  am  so  tired. 

Fairy — What  have  you  been  doing? 

Lily — I  have  been  working  all  day:  scrubbing,  cleaning,  washing. 

Fairy — Why  do  you  have  to  work  so  hard? 

Lily — Because  my  mother  does  not  love  me  and  makes  me  work  all 
the  time. 

Fairy — Where  are  you  going  now? 

Lily — I  am  going  to  the  well  to  draw  some  water. 

Fairy — Come,  and  I  will  walk  with  you.  Will  you  give  me  a  drink  out 
of  your  pitcher? 

Lily — With  great  pleasure,  dear  madam.  (They  reach  the  well.  Lifts 
the  jug  to  her  lips.) 

Fairy — What  a  sweet  girl  you  are,  Lily!  You  deserve  to  be  happy. 
I  shall  give  you  a  beautiful  gift.  People  shall  value  you  at  your  true  worth. 
Every  word  you  say  shall  be  a  pearl,  a  diamond  or  a  rose. 

Lily — What  do  you  mean? 

Fairy — I  mean  that  at  every  word  you  speak,  jewels  or  roses  shall 
fall  from  your  lips.  But  hurry  now ;  your  mother  will  be  looking  for  you. 
(Both  go  out.) 

(Enter  Mother  and  Fa/nny.) 

Mother — I  wonder  what  keeps  that  good  for  nothing  girl  so  long. 

Fanny — Maybe  she  ran  away. 
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Mother — I'd  like  to  see  her  try  it.  Here  she  comes  now.  What  do  you 
mean,  you  bad  girl  (shakes  her  roughly),  by  keeping  me  waiting  all  this 
time  ? 

Lily— Mother— I 

(Famiy  and  her  mother  fall  back  in  astonishment,  lift  their  hands  and 
look  at  each  other.) 

(If  the  teacher  wishes  to  make  this  very  realistic,  she  can  allow  the 
child.  I.ily,  to  hold  rose  petals  or  small  pieces  of  paper  in  her  month,  and 
drop  them  as  she  speaks.  If  this  is  considered  too  dangerous,  let  the 
imagination  only  he  used.  Let  Fanny  and  her  mother  show  the  audience 
by  their  astonished  looks  the  wonders  that  are  happening.) 

Lily   (goes  on) — I — I — couldn't  help  it. 

(At  each  word  almost  she  is  interrupted  by  their  starts  and  looks  of 
astonishment.) 

Lily — I  met  a  poor  old  woman.  She  asked  me  for  a  drink  of  water, 
and  I  gave  it  to  her.  I  spoke  kindly  as  I  gave  it.  Then  she  gave  me  this 
gift. 

Mother — She  must  have  been  a  fairy.     You  were  lucky,  my  child. 

Lily  (Astonished,  comes  -with  outstretched  arms) — Oh,  mother! 

(But  her  mother  ignores  her.  She  is  busy  picking  up  the  jezvels  and 
roses.     Fanny  helps  her.     Lily  turns  away  and  speaks  no  more.) 

Mother — Here,  Fanny,  take  the  pitcher  and  go  to  the  well.  Perhaps 
you  will  meet  the  old  woman,  speak  kindly  to  her,  and  she  will  give  you 
a  gift. 

Fanny — I  will  do  no  such  a  thing.     (Stamps  her  foot.) 

Mother — ^But  1  wish  you  to  go.  Don't  you  want  to  get  the  fairy's 
gift? 

Fanny — I  don't  want  to  go  to  the  well.  I  never  carried  water,  and  I 
don't  want  to  carry  it  now.    (Mother  talkes  up  a  stick.) 

Mother — Fanny,  get  ready  at  once. 

(Fanny  jumps  up  frightened  and  starts  to  weep  aloud.) 

Fanny — Fll  spoil  my  nice  dress. 

Mother — (In  a  loud  angry  voice.)     Take  it  off! 

Fanny — Fll  go,  but  I  won't  take  it  off.  (Mother  hands  her  the  pitcher.) 

Fanny — No,  I  won't  take  that  old  jug.  I'll  take  the  silver  pitcher. 
(Mother  stands  angry  but  helpless.) 

Mother — Don't  forget  to  speak  kindly  to  the  old  woman. 

Fanny  (With  a  saucy  look  over  her  shoulder) — Maybe  I  will  and 
maybe  I  won't. 

(Lily,  zvith  a  frightened  look  at  her  angry  mother,  runs  cKvay.  Mother 
goes  out.     Fanny  enters — sulkily  stalking  along.     Sees  a  lady  approaching.) 

Fanny — This  can't  be  the  fairy.  The  fairy  is  an  old  woman.  I  won't 
bother  with  her.     (Goes  to  the  well.) 

Fairy — Won't  you  give  me  a  drink,  my  dear? 

Fanny — Maybe  you  think  I  came  here  to  wait  on  you.  If  you  want 
water,  get  it  yourself. 
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Fairy — You  have  an  unkind  spirit,  but  I  shall  give  you  also  a  gift. 
Your  own  words  shall  be  your  punishment.  Every  word  you  speak  shall 
become  a  snake  or  a  toad  as  it  leaves  your  mouth. 

(Fanny  Hounccs  out.     Fairy  disappears.     Mother  enters.^ 

Mother — What  keeps  my  child  so  long?  Oh,  here  she  is!  (Runs  to 
her.)     Well,  daughter? 

Fanny — Well,  mother  ! 

(All  start  back  in  fright  and  astonishment.  Even  Fanny,  horrified, 
stares  at  the  floor.) 

(Again  if  the  teacher  desires  realism,  she  could  procure  the  tiny  green 
frogs  that  are  used  in  drug  stores  as  advertisements  of  "Frog  in  the  Throat," 
or  toy  lizards.  But  it  is  not  really  necessary,  as  the  imagination  of  the 
children  zuill  supply  all  deficiencies.  All  that  the  actors  need  do  is  to  start 
ivith  a  horrified  look  at  each  word  that  Fanny  speaks.  Fanny,  herself, 
should  at  times  put  her  hand  over  her  mouth,  as  if  wishing  to  keep  in  the 
snakes  and  toads.) 

Mother — Why,  what  has  happened?     Did  you  meet  the  fairy? 

Fanny — I  met  a  grand  lady.     (All  jump  and  step  back.) 

Mother — Did  she  ask  you  for  a  drink  of  water? 

Fanny — Yes.     (Another  start.) 

Mother — Did  you  give  it  to  her? 

Fanny — No,  I  wouldn't.     (More  snakes  and  toads.) 

Mother — You  naughty  girl. 

Fanny  (Weeping) — It's  all  Lily's  fault.  She  said  the  fairy  was  an 
old  woman.     (Still  more  reptiles.) 

Lily — My  fairy  was. 

Mother — Yes,  it's  all  your  fault.  (Takes  up  stick.  Lily  runs  out. 
Mother  and  Fanny  follow.) 

Scene — The  Forest. 

Lily  (Alone — iveeping) — Oh,  where  shall  I  go?  My  mother  will  beat 
me  if  I  go  home.  What  shall  I  do  when  the  night  comes  on?  Perhaps  there 
are  bears  in  these  woods.  (Looks  at  her  dress,  and  at  the  ground.)  What 
beautiful  roses!  What  pearls!  What  diamonds!  But  of  what  use  are 
they  to  me  when  I  am  all  alone?  (Jumps  up.)  There  is  some  one  coming! 
(Prince  appears.) 

Prince — What  are  you  doing  here  all  alone? 

Lily — I  am  afraid  to  go  home.  My  mother  will  beat  me.  (Prince  sees 
the  je%vels  and  roses.     Looks  astonished.) 

Prince — Why  should  she  beat  you  ? 

Lily — She  sent  me  to  the  Avell  to  get  water.  There  I  met  an  old 
woman,  who  asked  me  for  a  drink  of  water.  I  gave  it  to  her,  at  the  same 
time  speaking  kindly.  Then  she  said  that  she  would  give  the  gift  that  at 
every  word  T  speak,  pearls,  diamonds  and  roses  would  issue  from  my  lips. 

Prince — What  a  beautiful  gift!     She  must  have  been  a  fairy! 

Lily — Then  my  mother  sent  my  sister. 

Prince — Is  she  a  kind-hearted  girl,  too? 
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Lily — No,  she  is  very  unkind  and  disobedient,  but — my  mother  loves  her. 

Prince — Did  she  meet  the  fairy  too? 

Lily — No,  she  says  she  met  a  grand  lady.     My  fairy  was  an  old  woman. 

Prince — It  was  the  same  fairy.     They  can  take  any  form. 

Lil}'— She  asked  my  sister  for  a  drink  of  water,  and  she  refused,  an- 
swering her  rudely.  Then  she  gave  her  this  gift :  that  snakes  and  toads 
should  issue  from  her  mouth,  whenever  she  spoke.  Then  my  mother  was 
angry,  because  I  had  said  the  fairy  was  an  old  woman,  and  she  took  a  stick 
to  beat  me.  Then  I  ran  away. 

Prince — My  poor  child !  You  have  had  a  hard  life.  Come  with  me, 
and  I  will  take  you  to  my  mother.  She  will  love  you,  and  when  you  are 
old  enough,  you  shall  be  my  bride. 


The  Pied  Piper. 

(A  tall  boy  to  represent  the  piper.) 
Characters — Very  small  children  to  represent  the  rats.     Larger  children 
to  represent  the  children  in  the  story.     The  Mayor  of  Hamelin.     A  boy. 
Four  or  five  other  boys  to  compose.     The  Council. 

(Scene — The  Council  Chamber.) 

Mayor — What  business  have  we  before  us  this  morning? 

Councilman — Principally  the  matter  of  the  rats,  your  worship.  (Shows 
a  paper.)  We  have  a  petition  here  from  the  people,  begging  your  honor  to 
no  something  to  stamp  out  this  plague.     It  is  wearing  away  their  lives. 

Mayor — It  is  a  torture  to  myself  also.  I  cannot  eat  my  meals  in  peace. 
But  I  have  done  my  best.  I  sent  out  a  proclamation  offering  five  thousand 
guilders  to  the  one  who  will  rid  the  town  of  rats. 

(A  knock  at  the  door.     One  of  the  coiincilmen  goes  out.     Returns.) 

Councilman — You  worship  there  is  a  strange  man  here,  who  says  he 
has  a  plan  for  getting  rid  of  the  rats. 

Mayor — Show  him  in.  (To  himself.)  What  an  odd-looking  creature. 
Well,  my  friend,  what  can  I  do  for  you? 

Piper — I  hear  you  wish  to  get  rid  of  your  rats. 

Mayor — It  is  my  dearest  wish. 

Piper — Do  you  mean  that  you  will  pay  five  thousand  guilders  to  the 
man  who  will  drive  away  the  rats? 

Mayor — Such  is  my  proclamation. 

Piper — ^But  will  you  do  it? 

Mayor — I  certainly  will.     What  is  your  plan? 

Piper — My  plan  is  my  own,  and  will  remain  mine. 

Mayor — Well,  we  don't  care  about  your  plan,  so  long  as  you  do  the 
work. 

Piper — I'll  do  it,  never  fear.     (Goes  out.     They  all  laugh.) 

Mayor — Well  we  .y// a// see.    We  shall  see.    (They  tile  out.) 
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Scene — The  Street. 

Sounds  of  music  approaching.  (Boy  playing  a  fife.)  Piper  appears, 
followed  by  the  rats.  (Small  children  on  all  fours.)  Piper  marches  stead- 
ily on,  the  rats  following  as  fast  as  they  can,  until  all  disappear. 

Scene — The  Council  Chamber. 

(Present — Mayor  and  Councilmen.) 

Mayor — What  news  regarding  the  rat  charmer? 

Councilmen — Wonderful  news,  your  worship.  There  is  not  a  rat  to 
be  seen. 

Mayor — Same  news  from  all  over  the  town? 

Councilmen — Same  newis,  your  honor. 

Mayor — What  is  his  method? 

Councilman — He  plays  on  his  pipe  and  all  the  rats  follow  him. 

Mayor — Well,  where  does  he  take  them  ? 

Councilman — I  didn't  follow  all  the  way.     I  only  saw  them  starting. 

Another  Councilman  — I  did.    I  followed  to  the  end. 

All — What  happened  ? 

Councilman — He  took  them  down  to  the  sea.  He  swam  into  the  wa- 
ter, using  one  arm  for  the  stroke.  With  the  other,  he  kept  the  flute  in  his 
mouth,  playing  until  all  were  drowned. 

Mayor — Well,  they're  dead  now.  He  can't  bring  them  back.  Do 
you  think  I  shall  give  that  fool  five  thousand  guilders?  Not  I.  (Some  of 
the  Councilmen  look  surprised.     Some  speak.) 

One — Of  course  not. 

Another — He  isn't  worth  it. 

Another — Well,  there's  one  good  thing.     He  can't  bring  the  rats  back. 

Mayor — (To  one  who  had  not  spoken.)     What  do  you  think? 

Councilmen — I  think  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  The  man 
should  receive  his  reward. 

Mayor — Oh,  do  you  think  so?  I  don't  agree  with  you.  (To  another.) 
What  do  you  think? 

Councilman — I  advise  you  to  beware  of  the  man,  if  you  disappoint  him. 
He  has  marvelous  power. 

Mayor — Pshaw!  What  can  he  do?  He  is  only  a  fool.  (A  knock 
at  the  door.) 

Mayor — Enter.     (The  piper  comes  in.) 

Piper — Well,  your  worship,  are  you  satisfied  with  my  work? 

Mayor — ^Yes,  it  was  all  right. 

Piper — Well,  I  have  come  for  my  reward. 

Mayor — What  do  you  mean? 

Piper — I  have  come  for  the  five  thousand  guilders  you  promised  me. 

Mayor — Five  thousand  guilders  for  that  little  bit  of  work?  You  must 
be  mad.     One  thousand  guilders  will  be  quite  enough. 

Piper — Did  you  promise  me  one  thousand  guilders  or  five  thousand? 

Mayor — ^Never  mind  what  I  promised  you.  Take  one  thousand  or 
nothing. 
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Piper — Once  more  will  you  give  me  five  thousand  guilders? 

Mayor — No. 

Piper — Farewell  and  beware.,    {Stalks  out.) 

Scene — The  Street. 

Enter — The  piper — playing.  At  a  little  distance,  children  follow,  some 
skipping,  some  dancing,  all  wafching  intently  the  figure  of  the  piper.  All 
disappear  slowly. 

Scene — The  Council  Chamber. 

Mayor — With  his  head  on  the  table.     Others  weeping. 

Newcomer — What's  the  trouble? 

Councilman — The  Mayor  has  lost  five  children. 

First — Lost  five  children?    How? 

Second — Haven't  you  heard  the  news? 

Plrst — No,  I  was  out  of  town  yesterday. 

Second — Well,  this  rat  charmer,  who  was  disappointed  yesterday  went 
out  into  the  street  and  played  the  most  beautiful  music.  Immediately  all 
the  children  began  to  appear.  They  came  out  of  the  doorways  and  gar- 
dens.    They  followed  him  out  of  sight. 

First — Well,  where  did  he  take  them? 

Second — Out  across  the  plain,  where  a  mountain  opened  and  swal- 
lowed them  up. 

First — Who  saw  this? 

Second — My  little  son,  who  is  lam.e  and  could  not  keep  up  with  the 
children,  saw  the  mountain  close  behind  them.  He  came  home  weeping 
bitterly.    He  wanted  to  be  with  the  others. 

First — I  think  it  is  a  just  judgment  on  the  wicked  town,  a  town  where 
the  Mayor  does  not  hesitate  to  break  a  promise,  and  defraud  a  worker  of 
what  he  has  honestly  earned.  It  is  no  place  to  bring  up  children.  They 
are  better  off  beyond  the  mountain. 

All — Yes,  they  are  better  off  beyond  the  mountain,  but,  oh !  our  lonely 
hearts ! 

[Note. — If  this  play  should  be  used  for  the  classroom  only,  costuming 
will  not  be  necessary,  but  if  for  exhibition  purposes  where  a  stage  is  used, 
a  costume  of  many  colored  rags  with  a  grotesque  pointed  hat,  will  be  suit- 
able. For  the  rats,  costumes  of  black  material  made  in  imitation  of  a  rat's 
covering  for  the  boys  and  girls,  their  ordinary  clothing  will  suffice;  for  the 
Councilmen,  black  suits  with  white  collars,  and  for  the  Mayor  a  flowing 
gown,  with  a  wig  if  possible.] 

Five  Peas  in  a  Pod. 

Peas — Five  little  girls  as  nearly  alike  as  possible.  (Green  tissue  paper 
on  their  heads.) 

Mother — Large  girl. 

Sick  Child — Small  delicate  looking  girl. 

Enter  Five  Peas,  dancing,  Jiands  on  each  other's  shoulders.  They 
dance  across  the  room  or  stage,  face  around,  and  dance  back  again,  then 
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to  the  middle,  face  front,  put  anus  around  each  other,  and  continue  dancing. 
Finally  stand  and  sing  or  recite: 

Five   little   peas   are  we. 

Green,  as  you  can  see. 

We  live  in  a  house  so  close  and  small, 

It   hardly   seems   a   house   at   all. 

All  night  long  how  dark  it  seems, 

Then  when  morning  o'er  us  beams, 

Right  through  the  wall  of  our  house  so  gay 

The  busy  sun  sends  a  brilliant  ray. 

They  dance  again  and  go  out.     Come  in  again,  yelloiv  tissue  paper  on 

their  heads. 

Five  little  peas  are  we. 
Yellow  as  we  can  be, 

Our  house  has  grown   {They  separate  a  little) 
and  so  have  we  {They  stand  on  their  toes) 
And  soon  a  wond'rous  sight  you'll  see. 
Our  house  will  crack  and  open  wide 
And  then  we  peas  will  jump  outside, 
Off  to  see  the  world  so  gay, 
We've  longed  to  see  from  day  to  day. 

{Teacher  gives  a  loud  clap.    Peas  separate  and  begin  to  ivhirl  around.) 
First — Now  I  am  flying  out  into  the  wide  world.     Catch  me  if  you 

can.      {Flies  ojit  of  sight.) 

Second — I  shall  fly  straight  to  the  sun.     That  is  a  pod  which  will  suit 

me  exactly.     {Flies  out  the  other  zmy.) 

Third  and  Fourth — We  shall  go  farther  than  the  others.      {Run  out.) 
Fifth — What  is  to  happen  will  happen.     Keeps  whirling  until  she  gets 

into  a  corner,  where  she  tumbles  over  and  lies  still. 

{Enter  mother,  holding  a  little  girl  by  the  hand.     Mother  sits  and  takes 

the  little  girl  on  her  lap.) 

Mother — How  did  you  get  along  today,  my  darling? 

Child — Pretty  well,  mother,  but  I  was  lonely  without  you. 

Mother — Yes,  dearie,  it  breaks  my  heart  to  leave  you  this  way,  but 
what  can  I  do?     What  did  you  do  with  yourself? 

Child — I  looked  at  my  picture  book,  and  sewed  my  dolly's  dress.  I 
ate  the  apples  and  drank  the  milk  you  left  for  me. 

Mother — Some  day,  darling,  when  the  summer  comes,  we  will  go  out 
into  the  beautiful  country. 

Child — What  is  it  like,  mother? 

Mother — Oh,  the  ground  is  covered  with  grass. 

Child — May  we  walk  on  it? 

Mother — Oh  yes,  in  the  country  you  may.  Besides  the  grass,  beautiful 
flowers  grow  out  of  the  ground  and  you  may  pick  all  you  like. 

Child — {With  ecstatic  look) — Oh,  mother! 
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Mother — Then  we  will  go  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  eat  our 
lunch.  We  will  sit  by  the  side  of  a  brook,  so  that  we  can  see  the  fish  in 
the  water. 

Child — What  is  a  brook,  mother? 

Mother — It  is  water,  my  child ;  a  narrow  stream  of  water  which  is 
sometimes  as  blue  as  the  sky.  Little  fish  live  in  it,  and  at  the  bottom  you 
can  see  white  stones  as  round  as  marbles. 

Child — Oh,  won't  it  be  beautiful,  mother!     When  can  we  go? 

Mother — Not  till  the  summer  comes,  dearie,  I  haven't  time  now. 

Child — Suppose  we  take  a  walk,  mother.  Oh,  what  is  that  little  green 
thing  over  there? 

( The  child  who  impersonates  the  pea  should  be  furnished  zvith  something 
that  zi'ill  represent  a  vine.  She  should  let  out  only  a  little  of  it  at  a  time  as 
occasion  requires.) 

Mother — Oh !  it  is  a  little  pea  growing.  How  did  it  find  its  way  here  ? 
Oh,  how  happy  this  will  make  you !    We  must  water  it  every  day. 

Child — Mother,  won't  you  let  me  water  it? 

Mother — Yes,  child,  go  and  get  a  pitcher. 

"(Child  comes  in,  pours  imaginary  ivater  over  the  plant.     They  go  out. 
Nc.vt  evening;    mother  and  child  enter.) 

Mother — How  were  you  today,  daughter? 

Child — Mother,  I  believe  I  shall  get  well.  The  little  pea  makes  me  so 
happy.     It  is  growing  so  strong.     I  believe  I  shall  get  strong  and  well  too. 

Mother — God  grant  it!  (Kisses  her.)  Suppose  we  tie  up  the  pea-vine 
so  that  it  will  grow  straight. 

Child— Oh,  that  would  be  lovely ! 

(Brings  a  string.  Mother  fastens  it  to  a  chair,  fastens  the  vine  to  it. 
They  go  out.  About  the  middle  of  the  vine  something  resembling  a  pink 
blossom  should  be  fastened,  so  thai  as  it  is  raised  little  by  little,  it  zvill  finally 
shozi\     Next  day;  they  re-enter.) 

Child — Come,  mother,  let  us  look  at  the  pea-vine. 

Mother — Wliy  it  has  grown  a  little !     It  needs  to  be  lifted  up. 

(Lifts  it  and  fastens  it  higher  up.  About  this  time  the  pea,  supposed 
to  be  consumed,  rolls  azcay  out  of  sight,  its  mission  accomplished,  leaving- 
only  the  vine.) 

Mother — Do  you  water  it  every  day? 

Child — Yes,  mother,  and  I  watch  it  all  the  time.     Oh !  I  love  it. 

(They' go  out,  child  looking  back  at  the  plant.     Re-enter.) 

Mother — It  is  a  week,  dearie,  since  I  had  time  to  look  at  the  pea-vine. 
Do  you  watch  it  every  day  ? 

Child — Yes.  I  watch  it  and  water  it.  Oh,  mother,  mother,  look !  look ! 
What  is  this?    Why  it's  a  flower! 

Mother — Yes.  dear,  it  is  a  little  pea-blossom.     How  good  God  is  to  us. 

(Child  kneels  and  kisses  it.)  * 

Mother — Our  Heavenly  Father  himself  planted  that  pea,  and  made  it 
grow  and  blossom  to  bring  joy  to  you  and  hope  to  me,  my  blessed  child. 
(They  embrace.) 

Child — (zvith  folded  hands  and  looking  upivard) — We  thank  thee, 
Heavenly  Father. 
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Kn^lish  Conversational  Lessons— 2  B. 

By  Mary  A.   McHugh. 
Thirteenth  Week — Leaves. 

Who  can  tell  me  why  we  turn  the  plants  on  the  window-sill  around  a 
little  every  day?    To  make  them  grow  evenly  all  round. 

How  will  that  make  them  grow  evenly?  (If  they  do  not  know  tell 
them.)  Because  plants  always  lean  toward  the  light.  A  potato  growing  in 
a  cellar  has  been  known  to  put  out  a  shoot  several  feet  long,  in  trying  to 
get  to  the  light. 

Leaves,  Simple  and  Compound. 

Show  a  morning  glory  or  geranium  leaf.  Have  the  children  tell  the 
parts.  Next  show  a  clover  leaf,  a  rose  leaf  and  a  sumach  leaf.  What  is 
the  difference  between  these  leaves  and  the  morning  glory  leaf?  They  have 
parts.  What  could  you  say  about  the  morning  glory  leaf?  It  has  no  parts. 
None?  Hasn't  it  one?  How  could  you  see  it  or  hold  it  if  it  had  no  parts? 
The  morning  glory  leaf  has  one  part.  Do  you  know  what  we  call  a  leaf 
that  has  only  one  part?    We  call  it  a  simple  leaf.     Make  a  schedule. 


Leaves. 

i  morning  glory 
geranium 


clover 
rose 


„  ! rubber  plant  „ 

Simple./     ,  Compound.-^  , 

loak  sumach 

'maple  I  horse  chestnut 

elm 

Name  some  simple  leaves.  As  they  are  named,  place  them  on  the 
schedule.  What  do  we  call  the  leaves  that  have  more  than  one  part?  We 
call  them  compound.     Name  some  compound  leaves. 

What  do  we  call  the  three  parts  of  the  clover  leaf?    We  call  them  leaflets. 

Make  a  sentence  regarding  the  clover  leaf.  The  clover  leaf  has  three 
leaflets. 

Regarding  the  rose  leaf.    The  rose  leaf  has  five  leaflets. 

Regarding  the  sumach  leaf.    The  sumach  leaf  has leaflets. 

Count  the  leaflets  on  the  specimen  in  hand.  (Sometimes  there  are  a 
dozen;  sometimes  more.) 

Regarding  the  horse  chestnut.    The  horse  chestnut  has  seven  leaflets. 

Leaves.     Uses  to  Mankind.     Make  Shade.     Purify  the  Air. 

Of  what  use  are  leaves  to  us?  They  make  shade.  Of  what  use  is 
that?    We  can  get  cooled  off  after  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

How  many  leaves  do  we  need  to  make  shade  ?  Hundreds  and  hundreds. 
What  kind  of  trees  make  the  best  shade?    Very  large  trees. 

Who  can  tell  how  it  is  that  trees  purify  the  air?  They  breathe  in  the 
part  of  the  air  that  is  not  good  for  us,  and  breathe  out  what  is  good  for  us. 

Fourteenth    ]\\-ck — Flowers. 
What  is  the  crowning  glory  of  each  plant,  the  part  for  which  all  the 
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other  parts  are  working?     The  flower.     Yes,  the  flower  is  the  queen,  and 
all  the  other  parts  are  her  servants. 

The  roots  dig  into  the  dark  earth  to  make  food  for  her.  The  stems 
carry  it  up  to  feed  her.  The  leaves  take  in  the  pure  air  to  make  richer  and 
better  sap  for  her.  All  work  for  her,  and  are  satisfied  if  their  little  mis- 
tress grows  more  lovely  every  day. 

God    might   have    made   the    earth    bring    forth 

Enough  for  great  and  small. 
The  oak  tree  and  the  cedar  tree 
Without  a  flower  at  all. 

Yes,  it  is  God's  goodness  to  us  which  has  made  the  earth  so  lovely, 
which  has  clothed  it  with  such  delightful  colors  and  such  sweet  perfumes, 
which  make  us  happy  and  uplift  us  wherever  we  go. 

Children,  are  flowers  of  any  use?  Do  they  do  any  work?  Now  think. 
Yes,  they  make  seed.  How  many  children  have  ever  had  morning  glories 
grow  to  a  good  height?    What  did  you  notice  after  the  flower  fell  off? 

The  part  under  the  flower  got  hard.  What  shape  did  it  have?  It  was 
like  a  little  apple.  Afterwards,  what  happened?  It  separated  into  parts, 
and  you  could  see  seeds.  What  color  were  they  ?  At  first  they  were  white ; 
afterwards  they  turned  brown. 

Now  this  is  what  happens  in  every  flower ;  after  the  colored  part  falls 
off,  the  inner  part  hardens  and  becomes  a  seed  box.  In  the  morning  glory, 
seeds  only  are  formed.  Some  plants  grow  a  large,  outer,  fleshly  portion, 
like  the  apple.     This  is  called  fruit. 

What  do  we  call  those  flowers  which  develop  into  fruit?  Blossoms. 
Name  some.  Apple  blossoms,  peach  blossoms,  pear  blossoms,  cherry  blos- 
soms. 

Tell  me  something  about  these  blossoms.  They  are  very  beautiful. 
They  are  light  and  feathery.  When  they  cover  the  ground,  they  look  like 
snowflakes. 

Fifteenth    Week — Flowers    {Continued). 

As  many  children  go  to  the  country  on  Sundays  at  this  season  it  is 
well  to  remind  them  to  gather  whatever  flowers  they  can  find,  telling  them 
always  to  get  enough  for  the  class.  vSay  that  you  would  rather  have  suffi- 
cient of  one  varietv  than  many  varieties. 

Do  not  accept  flowers  that  have  been  plucked  in  the  park  or  in  people's 
gardens ;  tell  them  that  you  don't  Avish  them  to  break  the  law  in  order  to 
get  specimens.  Wild  flowers  are  the  only  ones  they  can  take  without 
asking. 

Violets  or  buttercups  will  do  for  this  lesson  on  the  parts  of  a  flower. 

Parts    of   a    Flower.      Flower    Stalk.      Calyn.      Corolla.      Petals. 

Pistils.     Stamens. 

Suppose  the  buttercup  has  been  chosen.     Tell  each  one  to  take  a  flower. 

What  part  of  the  flower  is  this  we  are  holding?     The  stem.     Suppose  we 

say   stalk,   flower-stalk.     Write   it  on   the   chart.     Now   look  at   this   part 

of  the  flower  at  the  top  of  the  stem,     It  looks  like  a  little  cup.     It  seems 
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to  hold  the  flower.  Does  any  one  know  the  name  of  it?  It  is  called  a 
calyx.     That  means  a  cup. 

What  do  we  call  the  colored  part  of  the  flower?  We  call  It  the 
corolla.  The  word  corolla  means  crown.  What  color  is  the  buttercup's 
corolla?  It  is  yellow.  It  looks  like  a  golden  crown.  Where  is  the  head 
on  which  to  place  the  crown?  The  head  is  the  center  of  the  flower.  Is 
the  buttercup's  corolla  all  in  one  piece?  No,  it  is  divided  into  five  parts. 
Do  you  know  what  we  call  these  parts  ?    We  call  them  petals. 

Who  knows  another  flower  which  has  five  petals  ?  The  violet.  Are  its 
petals  the  same  color  as  the  buttercups?    No,  they  are  purple. 

What  other  parts  has  this  flower?  It  has  the  parts  that  compose  the 
center. 

What  do  they  look  like?  Some  of  them  look  like  pins  with  little  boxes 
on  top. 

What  do  those  in  the  middle  look  like? 

They  look  like  pins  without  any  boxes.  What  are  those  in  the  middle 
called?     Give  them  the  name  pistils. 

What  are  the  parts  around  the  pistils  called?     Give  the  name  stamens. 

Do  you  know  what  is  in  the  little  boxes? 

They  are  filled  with  flower  dust  or  pollen. 

(If  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject  is  desired,  beautiful  material  will 
be  found  in  "Plants  and  Their  Children,"  by  Mrs.  Dana.) 

Make  a  separate  study  of  the  violet  along  the  same  lines ;  later  of  the 
wild  rose  if  it  can  be  obtained. 

(Very  interesting  reading  on  the  wild  rose  may  be  found  in  Cyr's 
Second  Reader,  pp.  17  and  following.) 

Make  a  comparative  study  of  the  three  flowers. 

Buttercup. — Calyx,  5  parts.  Corolla,  yellow ;  five  petals.  Pistils,  many. 
Stamens,  many. 

Violet. — Calyx,  5  parts.  Corolla,  purple ;  five  petals.  Pistils,  one. 
Stamens,  five. 

Wild  Rose. — Calyx,  5  parts.  Corolla,  pink ;  five  petals.  Pistils,  many. 
Stamens,  many. 

Many  sentences  and  some  paragraphs  may  be  formed  from  the  above 
schedule. 

The  leaves  of  these  three  plants  make  a  very  interesting  study.  They 
are  also  useful  in  drawing  lessons. 

Sixteenth  Week — Fruit. 

What  grows  on  the  apple  tree,  children,  after  the  blossoms?  The 
apples. 

What  part  of  the  tree  do  we  call  the  apples  ?    We  call  them  the  fruit. 

What  do  we  mean  by  fruit?  Something  good  to  eat?  No,  there  are 
many  plants  which  have  fruit  which  cannot  be  eaten. 

The  fruit  is  that  which  holds  the  seeds.     The  seed  holder. 

The  fruit  of  the  burdock  is  the  burr;  the  fruit  of  the  milk-weed  plant 
is  the  pod.     You  couldn't  eat  those,  could  you  ? 
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Yet  they  are  true  fruits,  because  they  carry  the  seed. 

Suppose  we  make  two  classes ;  plants  that  have  fruits  that  are  eatable, 
and  those  that  have  fruits  that  are  not  eatable. 

Fruits  eatable:  Apple  tree,  apple.  Pear  tree,  pear.  Peach  tree,  peach. 
Cherry  tree,  cherry.  Quince  tree,  quince.  Pumpkin  vine,  pumpkin.  Straw- 
berry vine,  strawberry.  Blackberry  vine,  blackberry.  Watermelon  vine, 
watermelon.  Musk  melon,  muskmelon.  Squash,  squash.  Fig  tree,  fig.  Nut 
tree,  nuts. 

Fruit  not  eatable :  '  Morning  glory,  seed  box.  Milk  weed,  pod.  Bur- 
dock, burr.  Rose,  seed  box.  Violet,  seed  box.  Buttercup,  seed  box.  Sun- 
flower, seed  box.    Pine  tree,  cone.    Holly,  berries.    Mistletoe,  berries. 

The  following-,  though  commonly  called  vegetables,  are  true  fruits  in 
that  they  are  the  product  of  the  plant,  and  contain  the  means  of  re- 
production. 

Plants,  the  fruit  of  which  cannot  be  eaten,  but  the  contents  of  which, 
called  seeds  can : 

Potato  plant,  potato.  Sweet  potato,  sweet  potato.  Turnip,  turnip. 
Beet,  beet.  Carrot,  carrot.  Onion,  onion.  Chestnut  tree,  burrs,  seeds,  chest- 
nuts. Bean  vine,  fruit,  pods,  seeds,  beans.  Pea  vine,  fruit,  pods,  seeds, 
peas.  Wheat,  fruit,  seed  holders,  seeds  grains  of  wheat.  Oats,  fruit,  seed 
holders,  seeds,  oats.     Corn,  fruit,  ear,  seeds,  kernels. 

(They  are  also  the  roots  of  the  respective  plants.) 

Many  interesting  sentences  and  paragraphs  may  be  formed  from  the 
foregoing  charts,  as. 

We  eat  the  fruit  of  the  apple  tree  and  throw  away  the  seeds. 

We  throw  away  the  fruit  of  the  chestnut  tree  and  eat  the  seeds,  or 

The  chestnut  tree  has  strange  looking  fruit.  They  are  green  balls 
covered  with  sharp  prickles.  These  prickles  prevent  the  children  and  the 
squirrels  from  opening  the  fruit  before  the  right  time.  The  fruit  are  called 
burrs.  Each  burr  contains  three  seeds,  which  feel  like  velvet.  They  are 
called  chestnuts.     They  are  good  to  eat.     And  so  on  ad  libitum. 

Seventeenth  Week — Seeds. 

What  are  seeds,  children?  They  are  that  part  of  a  plant  from  which 
a  new  plant  can  grow. 

What  does  each  seed  contain?  Each  seed  contains  a  tiny  plant  of  its 
own  kind. 

This  means  that  an  apple  seed  contains  a  tiny  apple  tree ;  a  pea,  a  tiny 
pea  vine,  etc. 

Prove  this  to  the  children  by  giving  them  lima  beans  which  have  been 
soaked  over  night.  Let  them  remove  the  coat  with  a  pin,  and  separate 
the  two  seed  leaves.  Attached  to  one  of  them,  they  will  find  the  tiny  plant, 
with  its  two  little  leaves.  When  planted,  the  little  stem  will  lengthen  down- 
ward and  become  a  root;  the  upper  part  will  start  upward,  carrying  the 
two  little  leaves ;  also  the  two  seed  leaves  before  mentioned  which  nourish 
the  tiny  plant  until  they  shrivel  up  and  disappear. 

Are  seeds  very  important  children?    Yes,  they  are. 
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Who  can  tell  me  why? 

Because  the  new  plants  grow  from  them. 

What  would  happen  if  the  plants  were  to  stop  bearing  seed  ? 

All  plants,  including  the  trees,  would  die  out. 

The  earth  would  become  like  a  desert,  hot  and  dry.  We  would  have 
nothing  to  live  on.  But,  you  may  say,  we  could  drink  milk  and  live  on 
the  flesh  of  animals. 

But  you  must  remember  that  qows  live  on  plants,  and  if  there  were  no 
plants,  there  would  be  no  cows,  and,  consequently,  no  milk.  All  the  other 
animals  would  die,  too,  as  they  all  live  on  plants. 

So  you  see  how  important  seeds  are.    Our  very  lives  depend  upon  them. 

Let  the  children  have  a  little  experience  in  planting  seed.  Let  each 
one  have  a  lima  bean,  a  pea,  and  a  kernel  of  corn.  These  are  valuable  be- 
cause the  growth  is  different  in  each.  A  morning  glory  seed  is  also 
interesting. 

Each  child  could  plant  in  a  small  box  or  even  a  cup. 

If  you  find  it  impossible  to  have  this  done  in  the  classroom,  the  chil- 
dren could  be  encouraged  to  do  the  work  at  home,  giving  the  results  of 
their  experiments  in  the  classroom. 

In  order  that  the  teacher  may  know  what  to  expect,  in  case  she  has 
forgotten,  it  would  be  well  for  her  to  read  Mrs.  Dana's  book  on  the  sub- 
ject, "Plants  and  Their  Children."  Let  the  children  find  out  for  them- 
selves. 

Where  there  are  outdoor  gardens,  one  part  of  the  plot  could  be  given 
up  to  the  vegetables  above  mentioned,  and  the  other  to  flowers. 

Eighteenth  Week — Summer. 

The  leafy  days  of  June  are  here, 

The   fields   are    bright,    the    skies    are    sunny. 

And  from  the  fragrant  garden  flowers. 
The  busy  bees  are  gathering  honey. 

In  the  shady  lanes  the  roses  bloom, 

Their  perfume  floats  around, 
While  snowy  petals,  light  as  air, 

Are  scattered  on  the  ground. 

I  We'll  hasten  to  the  distant  wood, 

And  seek  the  pleasant  shade. 
We'll  play  away  the  happy  hours 
Until  the  sunbeams  fade. 

Now  that  June  is  here,  children,  what  do  we  know  ?  We  know  that 
summer  is  coming.    Yes,  it  is  coming ;  it  is  right  at  our  door. 

What  day  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  day  of  summer? 

If  they  do  not  know,  tell  them — June  21. 

June  21  is  the  first  day  of  summer,  but  sometimes  it  comes  earlier. 
How  can  we  tell  when  summer  is  here?    Bv  the  heat. 
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What  else  do  you  notice  ?    Look  at  the  sky. 

The  sky  is  a  beautiful  blue,  without  a  cloud. 

Does  it  stay  so?     No,  before  a  storm  it  darkens.  ^ 

How  is  it  when  it  rains  continuously  ?     It  is  gray  then. 

Yes,  but  on  fine  days  in  June  it  is  aways  a  beautiful  blue. 

What  else  do  you  notice?  The  grass  is  very  green  and  thick.  How 
do  you  suppose  it  must  be  in  the  country  ?     It  must  be  very  long. 

Yes,  in  some  places  the  farmers  are  getting  ready  to  make  hay. 

Now  think  of  something  else :  something  that  you  have  noticed  in  the 
park. 

The  birds  are  all  back.  Yes,  long  ago.  Little  young  birds  are  hop- 
ping round  on  the  walks  now. 

The  trees  have  all  their  leaves.  That  is  why  we  say  the  leafy  days  of 
June  are  here.    What  do  the  leaves  make  for  us  ?    Plenty  of  shade. 

What  do  you  notice  about  the  leaves  themselves  ? 

They  are  full-grown  now.  The  insects  are  all  flying  around ;  the  flies, 
the  bees,  and  the  butterflies  are  here. 

The  wild  rose  is  in  bloom.     So  are  the  garden  roses. 

Yes,  June  is  the  month  of  roses. 

Squirrels  are  hopping  around  on  the  trees. 

Yes,  everything  is  full  of  life. 

Most  of  the  apple  blossoms  have  fallen  off  the  trees,  and  the  little  hard 
apples  are  beginning  to  form. 

■■■  Contrast. 

Spring. 

Air,  cool.  Brooks,  swollen  from  rain  and  melting  snow.  Earth,  grass 
and  flowers  springing.    Trees,  budding  or  in  bloom.     Birds,  arriving. 

Summer. 
Air,  warm.     Brooks,  sometimes  dry  from  heat  and  lack  of  rain.    Earth, 
everything  in  full  bloom,  long  grass  in  the  meadows.     Trees,  in  full  leaf 
fall  of  blossoms.    Birds,  all  here,  homes  built,  eggs  hatched. 

Many  sentences  and  paragraphs  may  be  built  upon  the  foregoing 
schedule. 

Nineteenth  Week — Leaves    (Veining). 

Use,  if  possible,  leaves  which  have  been  grown  in  the  classroom.  The 
morning  glory  for  net-veining  and  the  corn  leaf  for  parallel  veining  are 
good  specimens. 

Hold  the  morning  glory  leaf  up  to  the  light;  what  do  }'ou  see,  chil- 
dren?   It  looks  like  lace. 

Look  at  the  middle  of  the  leaf;  what  do  you  notice?  There  is  a  thick 
vein  in  tlie  middle.  Yes,  do  you  know  what  we  call  it?  We  call  it  the 
mid-rib  or  mid- vein.  Now  notice  the  branches  which  start  at  the  mid-rib 
and  go  to  the  edges  of  the  leaf.  What  do  we  call  those?  We  call  them 
veins.  Now  notice  the  tiny  veins  which  run  in  and  out  between  the  larger 
ones.  They  form  the  network  or  lace  work  which  we  mentioned  before. 
Because  they  form  a  net  work,  we  call  the  leaves  net-veined. 
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Now  take  the  corn  leaf. 

What  do  you  notice  about  these  veins?  They  all  run  the  same  way. 
There  are  none  going  across. 

Yes,  they  lie  alongside  each  other. 

Where  do  they  start  and  where  do  they  end? 

They  start  at  the  leaf-stem  and  end  at  the  apex. 

Because  these  veins  lie  alongside  each  other,  they  are  called  parallel- 
veined. 

There  is  another  kind  of  parallel-veining,  in  which  there  is  a  mid-rib, 
from  which  the  other  veins  start,  but  there  are  no  small  veins  in  between. 

Place  the  words  net-veined  and  parallel-veined  at  the  top  of  a  chart. 

Classify  as  to  veining  each  leaf  that  the  children  bring  in. 

Margins. 

Tell  the  children  to  run  a  finger  along  the  edge  of  the  leaf.  What  part 
do  we  call  this?  The  edge.  Use  the  word  margin.  This  is  the  margin  of 
the  leaf. 

What  can  you  say  about  the  margin  of  the  morning  glory  leaf?  It  is 
smooth.     Give  them  the  word  plain. 

Make  a  chart  for  the  margins  of  leaves. 

Plain,  or  entire — Having  a  smooth  edge,  without  notches. 

Toothed  (dentate)— With  the  edge  notched  in  the  shape  of  pointed  teeth. 

Saw-toothed  (serrate) — With  teeth  pointing  forward  toward  the  apex, 
like  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 

Scalloped  (crenate) — With  the  edge  notched  in  outward  curves. 

Wavy  (undulate) — Edge  notched  in  a  wave  line. 

Sinuate — Deeply  waved. 

Incised — Deeply  cut  into. 

Lobed — Having  the  blade  lobed  or  divided  into  parts. 

The  name  of  each  leaf  that  the  children  handle  should  be  placed  on  the 
chart,  classified  according  to  margin. 

Tiventieth  Week — Leaves  (Shapes). 

Let  us  look  at  our  morning  glory  leaf  again.  Who  can  tell  me  what 
shape  it  is?  It  is  shaped  like  a  heart.  Use  the  word  heart-shaped.  The 
morning  glory  leaf  is  heart-shaped. 

Who  can  tell  me  another  leaf  that  is  heart-shaped?  The  lilac  leaf  is 
heart-shaped. 

Tell  me  about  both.  The  morning  glory  leaf  and  the  lilac  leaf  are 
heart-shaped. 

Now  look  at  this  maple  leaf.  What  do  you  notice  about  it?  It  looks 
like  a  hand. 

Make  a  sentence  about  it.    The  maple  leaf  is  hand-shaped. 

Make  a  schedule  of  leaves  as  to  shapes,  classifying  anew  those  on  hand. 

Heart-shaped — Like  a  heart. 

Hand-shaped — Like  a  hand. 

Egg-shaped — ^Like  an  ^g^. 
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Orbicular — Like  an  orb  or  circle. 
Oblong — Twice  as  long  as  broad. 
Kidney-shaped — Like  a  kidney. 

Shield-shaped — Having  the  stem  fastened  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaf, 
making  it  look  like  a  shield  when  held  out  in  front. 
Needle-shaped — Like  a  needle. 
Round-lobed — With  curved  lobes. 
Sharp-lobed — With  lobes  having  many  points. 
Star-shaped — Like  a  star.     (Sweet  gum.) 

Ear-shaped — With  projections  like  a  pair  of  ears  at  the  bottom. 
Arrow-shaped — Shaped  at  the  bottom  like  the  base  of  an  arrow  head. 

Apexes. 

Children,  what  do  I  mean  by  an  apex?    The  point  at  the  top. 

Sometimes  there  isn't  a  point.  There  is  a  curve  or  a  piece  cut  out :  say 
simply  the  top  of  the  leaf. 

Now  look  at  the  top  of  the  morning  glory  leaf.  Wliat  can  you  say 
about  it?    It  is  pointed. 

]Make  a  schedule  as  before. 

Leaves. 

Pointed — Tapering  to  a  point. 

Acute — Ending  in  an  acute  angle ;  not  so  sharp  a  point  as  the  above. 

Obtuse — Ending  in  an  obtuse  angle,  or  with  a  blunt  or  rounded  apex. 

Truncate — Cut  off  square  at  the  apex. 

Retuse — Rounded,  with  a  slight  indentation  in  the  middle. 

Notched — As  if  a  piece  were  cut  out. 

Obcordate — Looking  like  a  cordate  leaf  turned  upside  down. 

Cuspidate — Tipped  with  a  rigid -or  sharp  and  narrow  point. 

If  you  cannot  find  illustrations  of  all  of  these  kinds,  leave  spaces  on  the 
chart  until  they  have  been  found.  It  will  keep  the  children  looking  for 
specimens  all  the  time. 

Bases. 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  shape  at  the  base  gives  the  shape  to  the 
leaf,  and  it  is  named  accordingly. 

Look  at  the  morning  glory  leaf.  Notice  the  base  or  lower  part  of  the 
leaf.  It  is  like  a  heart.  Yes,  the  base  has  a  notch  as  if  a  piece  were  cut 
out  of  it. 

In  this  case  the  shape  at  the  base  and  the  shape  of  the  leaf  are  named 
alike. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  use  a  separate  chart  for  bases.  The  one  on 
shapes  of  leaves  may  be  used. 

If  there  are  any  that  cannot  be  described  by  means  of  the  adjectives 
used  thereon,  terms  similar  to  those  used  for  apexes  might  be  used :  Acute, 
obtuse,  etc. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  if  each  child  could  have  a  blank  book, 
in  which  the  leaves  studied  could  be  pasted  or  sewed ;  the  leaf  on  the  right- 
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hand  side  of  the  page,  and  points  discovered  regarding  it  written  on  the 
left-hand  page. 

For  example,  the  morning  glory  leaf: 

Lcff-lhliid. 

(Written) 

Morning    glorv    leaf.  „.   ,     , 

*^,.^      ■  Right-hand. 

^r  ,      .'    ,  Leaf  pasted 
A  et-vemed.  ^      , 

T,  r       •       1^,1   ■  or  sewed. 

Margni — rlam. 

Shape — Heart-shaped. 
Apex — Pointed. 

At  first,  have  nothing  written  but  the  words,  "Morning  glory  leaf,"  and 
the  word  "Vine"  under  it,  meaning  that  the  morning  glory  leaf  grew  on 
a  vine. 

When  venation  is  studied  let  them  add  the  word,  "Net-veined."  When 
margins  are  studied  let  them  write,  "Margin — Plain."  When  shapes  are 
studied  write,  "Shape — Heart-shaped."  When  apexes  are  studied  write, 
"Apex— Pointed." 

In  this  way  they  will  learn  what  description  means,  and  will  also  have 
a  very  good  summary  for  a  composition  if  desired. 

Composition  in  tlie  THird  Year. 

By  Susie  B.  Harris. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  established  pedagogical  principle  that  pupils  learn 
to  do  by  doing,  it  becomes  apparent  that  tlie  child  learns  to  express  his 
thoughts  correctly  only  by  much  practice  in  the  two  general  divisions  of 
composition — oral  and  written  work.  ^  Opportunity  is  afforded  to  give  ade- 
quate expression  for  every  impression,  and  practice  in  both  parts  of  the 
work  affects  all  other  school  subjects  and  later  can  be  made  a  test  of  general 
intellectual  progress.  The  principles  of  composition,  when  applied  in  dicta- 
tion exercises  have  an  important  use  in  forceful  drilling  on  correct  forms 
of  expression. 

The  kinds  of  composition  best  suited  for  the  third  year  pupils  are : 
(1)  Reproduction  of  a  model  (cultivates  perception)  ;  (2)  Imitation  of  a 
model   (develops  imagination). 

As  the  principle  determining  the  selection  of  subject  matter  for  com- 
position is  that  the  material  be  within  the  scope  of  the  child's  knowledge 
and  interest,  the  models  should  be  suited  to  the  experience  of  the  child  and 
correlated  with  the  work  of  the  grade  in  literature,  nature  study  and  ethical 
lessons.  They  ought  to  be  simple  in  structure  and  in  choice  of  words,  and 
present  material  that  appeals  to  the  child's  senses. 

For  the  method  of  developing  intelligent  imitation  from  the  study  of 
the  model,  some  of  the  helpful  suggestions  given  by  Miss  Bayer  in  a 
previous  number  of  the  Moxographs  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Select  a  topic,  the  development  of  which  in  a  paragraph  lends 
itself  readily  to  imitation. 
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(2)  Write  three  or  four  short,  simple  sentences  on  this  topic. 

(3)  Miifieograph  or  hektograph  this  paragraph  so  that  each  child 
may  have  his  own  copy. 

As  an  illustration,  the  model  on  "Currants"  is  quoted. 

Currants. 

"Currants  are  fruit.  They  grow  in  clusters  on  hushes.  They  ripen 
early  in  the  fall."  , 

Having  read  the  model  silently,  the  children  are  told  that  they  are  to 
write  a  similar  paragraph  about  "Grapes."  When  the  sentences  have  been 
studied  the  children  are  led  to  make  the  following  statements :  "Grapes  are 
fruit.    They  grow  upon  vines.    Grapes  ripen  late  in  the  summer." 

With  the  model  on  "Currants"  before  them  they  adapt  the  sentences 
to  the  new  topic.  While  the  pupils  are  writing,  the  teacher  has  the  mistakes 
corrected  when  she  notes  their  occurrence.  During  the  oral  preparation 
as  many  children  as  possible  are  sent  to  the  board  to  write  their  versions. 

The  oral  exercise  in  studying,  analyzing,  and  imitating  the  model  from 
mimeographed  or  hektographed  copies  is  the  preliminary  preparation  for 
the  written  lesson.  It  aims  for  clear  and  accurate  expression,  and  this  aids 
in  making  the  transition  to  written  work  easier.  The  teacher's  part  of  the 
conversation  should  be  suggestive.  Pupils  are  led  to  construct  statements 
from  questions  or  directions. 

The  study  of  the  model  might  also  profitably  precede  a  lesson  in  copy- 
ing, as  it  is  considered  of  great  importance  that  children  acquire  the  ability 
to  copy  correctly  from  the  board,  paper,  or  books.  This  serves  to  fix  the 
form,  both  of  language  and  arrangement  of  material.  It  not  only  cultivates 
accuracy  in  the  mechanical  part  of  composition,  but  tends  to  fix  the  best 
forms  of  expression.  In  these  exercises  pupils  become  accustomed  to  cor- 
rect spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  and  paragraphing.  In  all  tran- 
scriptions, neatness  and  accuracy  should  be  insisted  upon. 

The  self-activity  of  the  pupils  is  taken  into  account  when  in  a  preceding 
oral  exercise  they  become  active  participants  by  constructing  questions  from 
the  statements  in  the  model.  The  teacher  selects  the  questions  that  are 
orderly  and  suggestive,  and  they  may  be  used  for  a  written  exercise  at 
another  period. 

The  following  compositions  suggest  material  which  correlates  with  the 
grade  work,  and  include  stories  read  or  told  to  pupils. 

My  Dog. 

I  have  a  little  dog  named  Dan.  He  is  only  four  months  old.  I  often 
play  with  him.    Dan  likes  to  eat  bread  and  milk.    He  seems  very  happy. 

The   Bluebird. 

The  bluebird  has  pretty  red,  white  and  blue  feathers.  It  is  often  called 
the  flag-bearer  of  birdland.  In  a  hollow  tree  or  stump  it  builds  the  nest. 
It  likes  to  eat  worms,  insects,  and  small  fruit. 
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How  THE  River  Grew. 

A  little  rill  ran  down  the  side  of  a  hill.  In  the  valley  it  joined  many 
friends.  They  made  a  sparkling  hrook.  The  brook  grew  until  it  became 
a  river.  At  last  the  river  was  wide  and  deep.  It  could  carry  great  ships 
out  to  sea. 

An   Insect. 

Children  like  this  little  insect.  It  has  four  pretty  wings.  They  are 
covered  with  dust.  It  flies  during  the  day.  Every  one  likes  to  look  at  the 
bright  colors.    Who  can  guess  the  name  of  it? 

A   Wise  Crow. 
A  thirsty  crow  saw  some  water  in  a  pitcher.    The  crow  could  not  reach 
the  water.    It  thought  of  a  plan.    The  wise  bird  dropped  many  little  stones 
into  the  pitcher.    Soon  the  water  was  high  enough  to  take  a  drink. 

The   Birds'    Nest. 

Jack  and  his  sisters  saw  a  nest  in  a  tree.  Jack  climbed  the  tree.  He 
took  four  eggs  out  of  the  nest.  Then  he  carried  them  to  his  sisters.  They 
told  him  it  was  wrong  to  rob  the  birds.    He  felt  sorry  and  put  the  eggs  back. 

Picking  Daisies. 
A  lady  sent  some  children  to  pick  daisies.     She  said  she  would  buy 
the  prettiest  bunch.    One  little  boy  was  lame.    He  picked  two  bunches.    The 
lady  bought  the  flowers  from  him. 

The  Pet  Lamb. 

■  Some  children  had  a  pet  lamb.  Their  mother  needed  money  to  buy 
food.  She  said  she  must  sell  the  lamb.  The  children  cried  when  the 
butcher  came  to  take  it  away.  He  w-as  a  kind  man.  He  gave  the  children 
money,  and  told  them  to  keep  the  lamb. 

The   Silly    Crow. 

A  crow  sat  in  a  high  tree.  He  had  a  piece  of  cheese  in  his  mouth.  A 
fox  asked  the  crow  to  sing.  The  silly  bird  started  to  sing.  He  dropped  the 
cheese.    The  fox  ate  it. 

Arbor  Day. 

The  trees  were  becoming  very  scarce.  Many  had  died  or  been  cut 
down.  The  people  feared  that  soon  there  would  be  no  trees.  Our  State 
named  a  day  for  the  girls  and  boys  to  plant  them.  It  is  called  Arbor  Day. 
We  keep  Art)or  Day  so  that  the  children  may  learn  to  love  trees  and  flowers. 

The  Young  Blacksmith. 

All  the  men  of  the  village  had  gone  to  war.  Luke  Varnum,  a  lame 
boy,  was  left  at  home.  Luke  was  alone  when  three  men  came  up  on  horse- 
back. They  wanted  some  one  to  set  a  shoe.  Luke  quickly  obliged  them. 
One  soldier  said  that  Luke  had  served  his  country  without  going  to  war. 

The   Honey-Maker. 
The  bee  is  an  insect.    It  has  a  head,  a  thorax,  and  an  abdomen.    In  each 
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hive  of  bees  the  family  is  made  up  of  the  queen,  the  drones,  and  the  workers. 
The  buzzing  which  we  hear  is  made  with  the  wings.  Their  food  is  the 
pollen  and  sweet  juices  of  the  flowers. 

Sour   Grapes. 
A  thirsty  fox  saw  some  grapes.    They  were  hanging  on  a  vine.     Many 
times  he  tried  to  reach  them.    He  could  not  jump  high  enough;    He  became 
angry  at  them,  so  he  said  that  they  were  sour. 

245  Bushwick  Ave., 

Brooklyn,  Feb.  1,  1909. 
Dear  May: 

Do  you  want  to  hear  some  good  news?  I  was  promoted  last  Friday. 
Now  I  am  in  the  3B  Grade.  Miss  Adams  is  my  teacher.  This  term  I  am 
going  to  work  very  hard.     I  want  to  be  promoted  again  in  June. 

Your  friend, 


Leaves, 

Every  leaf  has  a  blade  and  a  stem.  The  blade  is  the  pretty  part  of  the 
leaf.  In  that  part  we  find  the  ribs  and  veins.  Leaves  change  color  in  the 
fall.    They  put  on  their  dresses  of  red  and  gold. 

The  Duck, 

The  duck  has  a  boat-shaped  body.  A  web  unites  the  front  toes.  The 
duck  swims  and  dives.  The  feathers  are  soft  and  oily.  It  likes  to  eat 
fish  and  worms.     Little  ducks  are  called  ducklings. 

The  Hen. 
The  hen  does  not  fly  well.    Its  wings  are  short.    The  feathers  are  stiff 
and  dry.     On  each  foot  there  are  four  toes.     It  likes  to  eat  worms  and  corn. 

George  Washington. 
On  February  22,  1732,  George  Washington  was  born  in  Virginia.     He 
was  truthful   and  brave.     Every   one   trusted  him.     He  became   our  first 
President.    Washington  is  often  called  "The  Father  of  His  Country." 

Abraham   Lincoln. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  February  12,  1809.     When  he  was  a  boy 
he  had  to  work  very  hard.    He  learned  to  think  for  himself.     Lincoln  grew 
to  be  a  wise  and  honest  man.    He  became  a  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  died  in  the  year  1865. 

The  Boston   Tea-Party. 

Before  the  Revolution  the  British  laid  a  tax  on  tea.  The  Americans 
would  not  pay  this  tax.  Three  ships  laden  with  tea  were  sent  tO'  Boston. 
Sixty  men  dressed  like  Indians  threw  the  tea  into  the  water.  The  fish 
never  had  such  a  tea-party  before. 

Washington   and  the   Horse. 

Washington's  father  owned  many  fine  horses.  One  of  them  was  very 
spirited.     George  caught  this  horse,  and  sprang  upon  its  back.    The  horse 
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tried  to  throw  him  off.  Finally  the  horse  burst  a  blood-vessel  and  fell  dead. 
George  told  his  mother  what  he  had  done.  She  said  she  was  sorry  he  killed 
the  horse,  but  glad  he  told  the  truth. 

Rebecca,  the  Drummer. 

Rebecca  lived  in  a  lighthouse.  One  morning  she  saw  a  British  ship  in 
the  harbor.  She  sent  the  boys  of  the  village  to  give  the  alarm.  In  the 
meantime  Rebecca  beat  the  drum,  and  a  friend  blew  the  fife.  The  British 
soldiers  feared  the  American  army  was  coming  and  fled.  The  army  of  two 
made  them  retreat. 

The   Boston   Boys. 

Before  the  Revolution  the  British  troops  were  stationed  at  Boston. 
Some  of  the  schoolboys  had  a  sliding-place  on  the  Common,  Several  times 
the  soldiers  destroyed  it.  The  boys  complained  to  the  captain.  He  onlv 
laughed  at  them.  Finally,  they  went  to  General  Gage.  He  called  them 
brave  boys.    He  promised  to  punish  the  soldiers  if  they  bothered  them  again. 

Washington, 

By  habit  Washington  was  an  early  riser.  He  was  often  up  before  day- 
light. At  seven  he  sat  down  to  a  plain  breakfast.  After  breakfast  he  rode 
on  horseback  over  his  plantation  to-  look  after  his  slaves.  At  two  he  ate 
dinner.    Early  in  the  evening  he  took  tea,  and  at  nine  o'clock  went  to  bed. 

He  was  just  as  prompt  in  fighting  battles.  He  w^on  many  victories, 
because  he  didn't  believe  in  letting  grass  grow  under  his  feet. 

A   Voyage  of  Discovery, 

Columbus  set  sail  from-  Spain.  He  steered  southwest  across  the  mys- 
terious sea.    He  was  bound  for  India. 

After  two  months'  sailing,  the  sailors  saw  signs  of  land.  They  saw 
land  birds.    They  also  found  branches  of  trees  floating  in  the  water. 

All  kept  watch  that  night.  Soon  they  saw  a  light.  A  cry  arose  :  "Land ! 
Land !" 

In  the  morning  all  went  ashore.  Columbus  took  possession  of  the  land 
in  the  name  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain.  The  island  he  called  San 
Salvador.  He  called  the  natives  Indians  because  he  thought  he  was  in  the 
East  Indies.    But  he  had  discovered  the  New  World. 

Our  Flag. 

When  the  flag  is  brought  forward  every  pupil  rises  and  gives  a  military 
salute.  Then  they  all  repeat :  'T  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  to  the 
republic  for  which  it  stands,  one  nation,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  all." 

But  what  do  we  know  about  this  flag?  This  is  what  we  know.  On  the 
day  of  its  birth,  June  14,  1777,  it  had  but  thirteen  stars  and  stripes.  These 
stars  were  arranged  in  a  circle.  They  stood  for  the  thirteen  United  States. 
Now  there  are  forty-six  stars. 
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"All  hail  our  starry  banner, 
The  emblem  of  the  free. 
Whose  Stars  and  Stripes  forever 
Shall  stand  for  liberty." 

Spring. 

Spring  is  here.  Jack  Freest  went  away  at  sunrise.  Sunshine  Fairy 
drove  him  away. 

What  is  Fairy  Sunshine  doing  to  the  dress  of  Mother  Earth?  She  is 
dyeing  her  white  one  green.  How  beautiful  Mother  Earth  looks !  See  how 
she  welcomes  Robin  Redbreast  back  from  the  South !  Now  she  is  calling 
her  flower  children  from  their  long  winter's  nap. 

There  will  be  a  Grand  Concert  every  bright  morning  hereafter  at  day- 
break.    Many  birds  will  sing.     Admission  free.     Be  on  time ! 

The  Maple's  Story. 

Would  you  like  tO'  hear  my  story? 

When  I  was  a  baby  seed  I  had  two  wings.  These  made  me  look  like 
a  butterfly.    Mr.  Wind  helped  me  to  fly. 

I  wanted  to  become  a  tree,  but  I  had  to  wait.  Mother  Earth  covered 
me  up  with  a  white  blanket. 

Then  the  warm  Spring  days  came.  I  woke  up.  I  stood  on  my  head 
for  joy.  My  wing  was  sticking  up  into  the  air.  Mother  Earth  held  me 
fast  by  the  root.  Soon  I  cast  away  my  brown  coat  for  a  green  one.  Then 
leaves  began  to  appear. 

I  grew  and  grew  for  years  before  I  became  a  big  tree. 

Venus. 

Here  is  a  statue  of  Venus,  the  goddess  of  beauty.  I  am  now  going  to 
tell  you  a  story  about  her. 

At  Thetis's  wedding  all  the  goddesses,  except  Discordio,  were  invited. 
This  made  her  very  angry.  So  she  thought  she  would  make  trouble  among 
the  goddesses.  Then  she  threw  into  the  hall  a  golden  apple.  This  was  to 
be  given  "to  the  most  beautiful." 

After  much  quarreling  it  was  decided  that  three  were  the  fairest.  These 
were  Minerva,  Juno  and  Venus. 

Of  these  three,  Paris  had  to  tell  which  was  the  most  beautiful.  But 
Venus  promised  him  a  lovely  wife  if  he  would  but  give  her  the  apple. 
Finally  he  declared  the  golden  apple  belonged  to  her.  This  made  Venus 
the  fairest  goddess  in  all  the  world. 

The  Wooden  Horse. 

The  Trojans  thought  the  war  was  over.  So  they  threw  open  the  gates 
of  the  city.    They  found  there  a  very  strange  looking  object. 

They  walked  around  it  looking  at  it  closely  on  every  side.  It  was  as 
high  as  a  house.     It  was  a  great  wooden  horse. 

The  people  did  not  know  what  it  meant.  A  stranger  told  them  it  was 
left  there  as  an  offering  to  Minerva.  So  the  Trojans  took  the  wooden  horse 
into  Troy. 
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That  night  the  people  slept  soundly.  A  trap-door  in  the  side  of  the 
horse  was  opened.  Out  rushed  the  armed  Greek  soldiers.  They  then  went 
through  the  city  burning  houses  and  killing  people. 

Thus  ended  the  Trojan  War. 

The  Flag  We  Love. 
There  is  no  flag  like  our  own  Red,  White  and  Blue.     The  colors  were 
well  chosen.     Red  stands  for  bravery,  white  for  purity,  and  blue  for  truth 
and  justice.    We  shall  always  love  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

427  Broadway, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  11,  1910. 

Dear  Amy  : 

Our  teacher  told  us  a  story  about  a  great  artist.  Her  name  was  Rosa 
Bonheur.  She  painted  many  pictures  of  animals.  One  of  the  best  is 
called  "An  Old  Monarch." 

Your  friend, 

Edith  King. 
What  Lucy  Saw. 
Lucy  went  to  Bronx  Park.     She  saw  a  large  bird.     It  could  not  fly. 
The  wings  helped  it  to  run  very  fast.    Her  mother  called  it  an  ostrich. 

The  Teeth. 
The  teeth  need  good  care.     After  each  meal  they  should  be  brushed. 
The  enamel  must  be  kept  clean. 

The  Eyes. 
The  eyes  are  the  organs  of  sight.     They  are  protected  by  the  brows 
and  lids.    The  colored  part  of  the  eye  is  called  the  iris. 

275  Hancock  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  6,  1910. 
Dear  Alice: 

Yesterday  we  had  a  lesson  about  a  lovely  flower.  It  wears  a  purple 
bonnet  and  a  green  collar.  It  grows  in  a  shady  place.  I  think  it  likes  to 
hide  from  view.    Can  you  guess  the  name  of  it? 

Your  cousin, 

Bessie  Adams, 
An  Insect. 
The  fly  has  three  parts  to  the  lx)dy.     It  has  six  legs.     The  two  wings 
look  like  lace.    Its  large  eyes  are  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

217  Macon  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  10,  1910. 
Dear  Sadie: 

Mother  says  I  may  have  a  party  on  Saturday.  I  would  like  to  have 
you  come.    At  two  o'clock  the  games  will  begin. 

Your  friend, 

Kate  Evans. 
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546  State  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  15,  1910. 
Dear  Uncle  Jack  : 

Every  week  our  teacher  writes  a  motto  on  the  blackboard.  The  chil- 
dren learn  it.  This  is  the  one  I  like  best :  "Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all 
is  worth  doing-  well." 

Your  niece, 

Elsie  Cooper. 
The  Humming  Bird. 
The  humming  bird  has  a  tiny  body.     It  can  fly  very  fast.     The  green, 
gold,  and  purple  feathers  are  beautiful.     With  a  long  bill  it  finds  the  honey 
in  the  flowers.     It  makes  a  queer  noise  with  the  wings. 

A  Bird. 
During  the  day  I  cannot  see  well.     That  is  the  reason  I  look  for  food 
at  night.     My  bill  is  hooked.     I  have  round  and  staring  eyes.     All  prey  is 
caught  with  my  claws.     What  is  my  name? 

The  Cat  and  the  Mice. 

Some  little  mice  were  much  afraid  of  a  cat.  They  wanted  to  know 
when  she  was  about.  "Put  a  bell  upon  Pussy,"  said  one.  When  the  bell 
was  found  not  a  mouse  was  brave  enough  to  put  it  upon  the  cat. 

A  Riddle. 

Last  night  the  fairies  camped  on  the  lawn.  They  left  their  small  tents. 
Early  this  morning  I  found  them.  Each  one  looked  like  a  little  umbrella. 
What  were  they? 

437  Madison  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  2,  1910. 
Dear  Mildred: 

Today  we  learned  many  things  about  the  eagle.  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
some  of  them.  It  has  a  curved  beak.  The  wings  are  broad.  On  a  high 
clifif  it  builds  the  nest. 

Your  friend, 

Ruth  Philips. 
May's  Plant. 
May  has  a  little  plant.    Her  father  gave  it  to  her.     On  the  stem  there 
are  leaves  and  pretty  red  flowers.     May  takes  good  care  of  it.     She  knows 
that  plants  need  water,  air,  and  sunshine. 

What  James  Learned. 
James  found  some  maple  leaves.    He  learned  that  each  has  a  leaf-stalk 
and  a  blade.    The  blade  has  five  points.    He  called  them  hand-shaped  leaves. 

Flowers. 
We  are  glad  plants  have  flowers.    The  bright  colors  look  very  pretty. 
Insects  like  to  find  the  pollen  and  sweet  juices  in  them.     Flrom  the  flower 
comes  the  fruit. 
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Nat  and  the  Bird. 

Nat  found  a  little  bird.  It  had  fallen  out  of  the  nest.  He  was  afraid 
the  cat  would  get  it.  Nat  climbed  the  tree  and  put  the  frightened  bird  in 
the  nest  again. 

702  Rodney  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  14,  1910. 
Dear  Charles: 

We  have  been  reading  a  poem  about  a  little  Indian  boy  named  Hiawatha. 
It  was, written  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow.  He  is  sometimes  called  "The 
Children's  Poet." 

Your  friend, 

George  Hall. 

Children  like  to  write  compositions  suggested  by  pictures.  In  O'Neill's 
"Driving  a  Pair,"  a  written  exercise  may  be  developed  by  the  following 
questions : 

Who  went  out  for  a  ride  in  a  wheelbarrow?     (May  and  Alice.) 

By  whom  were  they  pushed?     (Their  grandfather.) 

Where  did  they  go?     (To  the  barn.) 

What  did  Fido  do?     (Followed  them.) 

Friends  or  Foes — (Barber). 

What  does  Kate  see?     (A  frog.) 

Who  is  with  her?     (Kitty  and  Rover.) 

Where  have  they  been  playing?     (In  the  garden.) 

A  Happy  Home — (Carter). 
What  has  been  built  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squirrel?     (A  cozy  nest.) 
Where  is  it?     (In  a  big  tree.) 
What  has  the  father  squirrel  brought  for  the  little  ones?     (Nuts.) 

Anxiety — (L.  Olivie). 

What  has  Jessie  in  her  hand?     (Cake.) 
Of  whom  is  she  afraid?     (The  big  dog.) 
What  does  he  want?     (Some  of  her  cake.) 

Quick  Dispatch — (Reichert). 
Where  does  Tom  live?     (On  a  farm.) 
How  many  little  dogs  does  he  own?     (Five.) 
What  is  he  going  to  do  with  them?     (Give  them  away.) 
To  whom  will  he  send  one  of  them?     (His  cousin  Nell.) 

As  part  of  the  composition  work  in  the  3 A  Grade,  "Short  model  letters 
should  be  copied."  In  the  next  grade,  "Short  model  letters  should  be  copied 
and  written  from  dictation."  Lessons  of  the  grade  furnish  material  for  this 
exercise.  Teaching  punctuation  and  capitalization,  and  the  parts  of  a  letter, 
provide  subject  matter  for  oral  language  lessons.  The  value  of  this  drill 
is  important  as  the  quality  of  the  written  work  will  be  determined  by  the 
attention  given  to  oral  expression. 
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Lan^ua^e— Continued— 3  B. 

By  Mary  A.  McHugh. 
Eleventh  Week. 

Conversation  and  Reading  (B.B.) 
Conversational — Nature  Lesson  on  the  Cow. 

Have  a  large  picture  of  the  animal  hung  in  a  good  light.  'Say  to  the 
children,  "What  animal  is  this?"  "What  color  is  it?"  If  at  this  part  of 
the  lesson  they  reply  in  monosyllables,  do  not  appear  to  notice  it.  The  chief 
thing  is  to  get  the  observations. 

"Now  look  at  the  head.  What  do  you  see  on  the  head?"  "Horns," 
being  the  most  prominent  feature,  will  be  noted  first.  Next  note  the  eyes, 
how  placed,  the  shape  of  the  mouth. 

"How  many  children  have  ever  watched  a  cow  feeding?"  "What  did 
she  do?"     "First  she  bit  off  the  ^rass." 

At  this  point,  if  there  is  no  diagram  of  the  cow's  mouth  on  the  chart, 
sketch  one  rapidly  on  the  board,  showing  the  space  in  the  upper  front  jaw. 

Tell  them  that  the  cow  rolls  the  quantity  of  grass  bitten  off  into  a  hard 
wad,  by  pressing  it  against  the  gums  in  the  upper  jaw.  This  "lump"  is 
called  the  "cud."  This,  the  cow  has  the  power  of  swallowing  and  bringing 
up  again;  then  chewing  over  and  over.  This  process  is  called  "chewing 
the  cud." 

"How  many  have  ever  noticed  the  way  the  cow  moves  her  jaws?" 
"Sideways."     Some  will  be  ready  to  illustrate  this  motion. 

As  each  point  is  noted,  each  observation  made,  put  it  down  in  tabular 
form  on  the  blackboard  where  it  can  remain  as  long  as  necessary,  viz. : 

The  cow. 

Red  and  white  (or  whatever  color  the  pictured  cow  possesses). 

Horns  on  head. 

Eyes — One  on  each  side. 

Mouth — Wide.     No  teeth  in  upper  front  jaw.     Chews  her  cud.     Moves 
jaw  sideways. 

Stomach — Four  parts. 

Tail — Fleshy  with  tuft  of  hair  at  the  end. 

Covering — Thick  skin. 

With  regard  to  the  covering,  I  think  there  will  not  be  much  difficulty 
for  the  children  in  seeing  that  the  covering  is  skin,  as  the  short  hairs  will 
be  imperceptible  in  a  picture. 

Hoofs — Qoven. 

Food — Grass,  hay,  turnips,  apples. 

Tell  the  children  about  the  stomach,  how  it  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
and  how  the  food  passes  from  one  part  to  the  other  until  it  is  finally  digested. 

Home — Winter,  the  barn.     Summer,  the  field. 

What  the  Cow  Does. 

Chews  the  cud.  Stands.  Walks  or  runs  (body  swaying).  Sits,  legs 
folded  under.     Stands  in  water,  while  drinking  swishes  tail  to  keep  oflf  flies. 
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Lead  them  to  see  how  the  tail  is  composed  of  the  same  substance  as 
the  body,  and  has  hair  only  at  the  end.  Compare  it  with  the  horse's  tail. 
If  they  have  ever  seen  a  picture  of  a  lion,  lead  them  to  see  that  the  tails  are 
similar. 

What  the  cow  does  for  us — Gives  us  milk. 

Baby  cow — Calf. 

When  dead — Flesh,  beef.  Skin,  leather.  Hoofs,  glue.  Horns,  combs 
and  buttons.     Bones,  bone  dust  (manure).     Hair,  used  in  plaster. 

Next  look  at  the  hoofs.  The  children  will  say  that  they  are  cut  in 
the  middle  or  divided  in  two  parts.  Let  the  teacher  substitute  the  word 
cloven.     Tell  them  that  all  animals  that  chew  the  cud  have  cloven  hoofs. 

"What  does  the  cow  eat?"  Those  who  have  seen  the  cow  in  pictures 
only  will  say,  "grass,"  unreservedly.  Others,  who  have  had  opportunity 
for  closer  observation,  will  say,  hay,  turnips,  carrots,  apples,  and  so  on. 

Arrange  these  in  the  table  before  mentioned. 

"Where  does  the  cow  live?"  will  elict  the  response,  "In  the  field."  "Yes, 
children,  in  the  summer  time,  but  where  does  she  stay  in  the  winter?"  If 
they  do  not  know  tell  them  that  in  the  winter  she  is  kept  in  the  barn,  and 
well  taken  care  of,  and  is  milked  every  day. 

A  little  talk  about  the  milk  will  now  be  in  order,  viz. :  How  the  milk 
is  bottled.  The  bottles  packed  in  boxes.  The  boxes  placed  aboard  the 
train.  How  the  train  goes  to  the  city.  How  the  milk  is  delivered  in  the 
city. 

A  good  series  of  illustrative  lessons  could  be  evolved  from  this  sub- 
ject, the  drawings  to  be  made  by  the  children. 

I.     The  train  speeding  to  the  city  (milk  aboard). 

IL     The  milk  being  delivered  in  the  city. 

In  cases  where  the  children  are  sent  for  the  milk,  let  them  make  that 
fact  the  subject  of  their  picture. 

III.     The  milk  on  the  breakfast  table. 

On  a  later  occasion,  a  little  hygienic  talk  on  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food 
will  be  very  apropos. 

Next,  show  a  picture,  if  possible,  of  a  baby  cow,  as  the  children  will 
call  it,  and  give  the  name  calf,  writing  it  on  the  board. 

"After  the  cow  is  dead,  children,  is  she  of  any  use  to  us?"  Some 
will  probably  say,  "No,"  evidently  considering  anything  dead  as  useless. 
Others,  knowing  that  beef  is  the  flesh  of  the  cow,  will  say,  "We  get  meat 
from  her." 

Then  take  up  the  skin.  "Children,  what  is  done  with  the  skin  of  the 
cow,  or  cowhide  as  it  is  called?"  If  no  child  knows,  tell  them  that  it  is  made 
into  leather,  which  is  used  for  the  soles  of  shoes  and  for  making  heavy 
boots. 

"Are  children's  shoes  ever  made  of  cowhide?"  "No,  boys'  shoes  and 
girls'  winter  shoes  are  made  of  calfskin,  the  skin  of  the  young  cow." 

Very  few  children  of  this  age  will  know  that  glue  can  be  made  from 
the  hoofs  of  the  cow,  and  that  combs  and  buttons  can  be  made  from  the 
horns.  This  information  will  have  to  be  given  to  them— then  place  the 
items  in  the  "table"  on  the  board. 
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"What  is  made  from  the  bones?"  Many  will  say  "soup."  "Yes,  we 
put  them  in  to  make  the  soup  richer." 

"Do  you  know  of  any  other  use  that  is  made  of  the  bones  ?"  As  there 
will  probably  be  no  response,  the  teacher  may  go  on  to  say,  "They  are 
crushed  into  a  powder  called  bone  dust.  The  farmer  spreads  this  over  the 
ground  to  make  the  soil  better,  so  that  more  flowers  will  grow  each  year, 
and  larger  and  better  vegetables." 

"Does  any  one  know  of  anything  that  can  be  done  with  the  hair  of 
the  cow,  the  same  use  that  is  made  of  horse  hair?"  "It  is  put  into  plaster; 
it  helps  to  make  it  stay  together  better." 

The  above  work  will  occupy  probably  two,  possibly  three  lessons,  as 
about  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time  will  be  long  enough  to  expect  these  chil- 
dren to  pay  attention  to  one  subject. 

A  pleasing  variation  might  be  introduced  in  the  shape  of  a  reading 
lesson  on  the  board,  taking  one  of  the  points  as  a  subject,  as,  for  example: 

The  Cow's  Summer  Home. 

What  a  happy  creature  the  cow  is!  What  a  beautifufhome  she  lives 
in !  A  lovely  meadow,  with  waving  grass  and  starry  daisies.  She  sits 
quietly  chewing  her  cud.  Sometimes  she  walks  to  the  other  side  of  the 
field.  She  is  looking  for  a  sweet  bite.  How  she  loves  the  clover !  She 
likes  apples,  too.  Sometimes  she  stands  and  looks  about  her,  as  if  enjoying 
the  beauty  of  all  things.  When  she  wants  a  drink,  she  goes  down  to  the 
stream  and  wades  into  the  cool  water.  Then  she  stoops  and  drinks  her  fill. 
When  she  goes  home  to  be  milked,  the  farmer  has  a  nice  supper  waiting 
for  her. 

The  obtaining  of  the  observations,  the  tabulation  on  the  board,  the 
reading  above  mentioned  and  the  starting  of  the  drawing  lessons  will  be 
about  enough  work  for  one  week. 

In  some  cases,  it  will  be  more  than  enough,  and  could  be  allowed  to 
extend  into  the  next  week. 

Twelfth  Week. 
Birds — Families  {Continued). 

5.  Runners:  Ostrich,  emu.  Legs:  long,  stout  and  strong;  never 
perch ;  few  toes.     Ostrich,  two ;  emu,  three ;  all  pointed  forward. 

6.  Waders,  or  Stilt- Walkers  :  Heron,  crane.  Wade  into  the  water 
after  food.     Legs :  unusually  long. 

7.  Swimmers  :  Ducks,  geese,  swans,  sea-gulls.  Legs :  stout,  strong 
and  placed  far  back  on  the  body.    Toes :  webbed. 

Runners. 

Tr. — Make  a  sentence  about  the  ostrich. 
Ch. — The  ostrich  is  a  runner. 
Tr. — Make  one  about  the  emu. 
Ch. — The  emu  is  a  runner. 
Tr. — Make  one  about  both. 
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Ch. — The  ostrich  and  the  emu  are  runners. 

Tr. — What  do  we  mean  by  runners? 

Ch. — We  mean  birds  that  run  very  swiftly. 

Tr. — Tell  something  about  their  legs. 

Ch.— Their  legs  are  very  long. 

Tr. — Anything  else? 

Ch. — They  are  very  stout  and  strong. 

Tr. — Tell  about  their  toes. 

Ch. — The  ostrich  has  only  two  toes ;  the  emu  has  three. 

Tr. — What  is  the  position  of  the  toes? 

Ch. — They  all  point  forward. 

Waders. 

Tr. — Are  there  any  birds  which  have  longer  legs  than  the  ostrich? 
Ch. — Yes,  the  birds  that  walk  in  the  water, 
Tr. — What  are  they  called? 
Ch. — They  are  called  waders,  or  stilt-walkers. 
Tr. — Why  are  they  called  waders? 

Ch. — They  are  called  waders  because  they  walk  in  the  water. 
Tr. — Why  are  they  called  stilt-walkers? 

Ch. — They  are  called  stilt-walkers  because  their  legs  are  so  long  that 
they  look  as  if  they  were  walking  on  stilts. 
Tr. — Name  some  of  the  waders. 
Ch. — The  heron  and  the  crane  are  waders. 
Tr. — Why  do  they  walk  into  the  water? 
Ch. — They  go  after  their  food. 

Swimmers. 

Tr. — What  do  we  call  those  birds  which  are  capable  of  swimming? 
Ch. — We  call  them  swimmers. 
Tr. — Why  are  they  capable  of  swimming? 
Ch. — Because  they  have  webbed  feet. 
Tr. — What  are  webbed  feet? 

Ch. — Webbed  feet  are  those  which  have  skin  between  the  toes,  by  means 
of  which  the  toes  can  spread  out  on  the  water. 

Tr. — What  do  you  notice  about  the  legs  of  the  swimmers? 

Ch. — They  are  placed  far  back  on  the  body.    They  are  good  and  strong. 

Tr. — Name  some  swimmers. 

Ch. — Ducks,  geese,  swans  and  sea-gulls. 
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Dramatization  of  a  Poem— 3B. 

{Continued  from  December,  1909,  Monographs.) 

By  Mary  A.  McHugh. 

THE  CYCLE  OE  THE  WILD  FLOWERS. 

Snowdrop,    Violet,    Clover,    Buttercup,    Daisy,    Goldenrod.      Costumes    of 

crepe  paper. 

Snowdrop :   White,  with  wreath  of  white  twisted  paper. 
Violet :    Light  purple,  with  wreath  of  same  color. 

Clover:    White,  with  rosettes  of  pink  and  purple  in  combination  (it  is 
so  difficult  to  get  the  "clover  tint").    Arrange  the  wreath  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  white  twisted  paper  with  rosettes  of  pink  and  purple  combined. 
Buttercup:   All  yellow. 

Daisy :  White,  with  rosettes  of  yellow  having  white  centers ;  wreath 
the  same. 

Goldenrod:   All  yellow  (tall  girl). 

Let  the  other  flowers  be  represented  by  small  girls,  as  the  flowers 
which  they  represent  are  small. 

A  festoon  of  green  from  shoulder  to  hem,  or  a  flounce  of  green  around 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt  could  represent  leaves. 

If  desired,  they  could  come  dancing  or  skipping  from  the  back  of  the 
stage,  join  hands,  bow  and  recite.  If  not  desired,  let  them  file  in,  in  the 
order  named,  join  hands,  bow,  and  recite: 

We  are  the  flowers,  the  sweet  wild  iioivers, 
That  bloom  in  Nature's  fairest  bowers ; 
No  master  we  own,  save  God  alone, 

Who  guided  our  tender  feet. 
Up  through  the  brown  and  frozen  mold. 
Up  through  the  earth  so  bare  and  cold. 

Up  to  the  sunshine  sweet. 
And  so  from  the  Spring  to  the  Winter  drear. 
We  gaily  encircle  the  passing  year. 
Each  in  its  season,  the  earth  we  bless 
And  fill  all  Nature  with  happiness. 
Note. — At  we,  let  the  children  raise  the  joined  hands,  head  high ;  at 
Howers,  bow  again  gracefully ;  at  the  second  line,  with  outstretched  hands 
separate  a  little  from  each  other,  widening  the  semicircle,  hands  at  sides ; 
at  no  master  zve  own,  shake  the  head;  at  save  God  alone,  look  upward  ten- 
derly (in  imitation  of  teacher)  ;  at  Who  guided  our  tender  feet  up  through 
the  hroivn  and  frozen  mold,  make  a  curving"  motion  from  the  feet  upward 
to  about  waist  high  (don't  stoop  too  much),  repeating  the  same  movement 
for  the  next  line ;  also  for  up  to  the  sunshine  sweet,  except  that  for  the  last 
the  arm  goes  on  describing  a  curve  until  it  is  above  the  head.     Tell  the 
children  to  watch  the  hand  as  it  moves.    At  the  line  and  so  from  the  spring, 
etc.,  let  them  step  forward  and  join  hands  again ;  at  ive  gaily  encircle,  let 
them  stretch  the  arms,  hands  still  joined,  as  if  forming  a  circle ;  at  each  in 
its  season,  step  apart  again;  at  the  earth  we  bless,  extend  the  arms  forward, 
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shoulder  high,  as  if  blessing  the  earth ;  at  the  last  line,  extend  the  arms  side- 
ways and  look  around,  as  if  including  all  Nature.     Then  step  back  a  little. 

Snowdrop  comes  forward.      Recites: 
When  white  snow  rested  on  all  the  ground, 
And  not  a  sprig  of  green  could  be  found, 
First,  from  the  quiet  Winter  rest,  . 

First  through  the  frozen  ground  I  pressed, 
Shivering  in  my  snow-white  gown ;  -v 

And  I  heard  the  voices  of  the  children  sing : 
"The  snowdrop  !  the  snowdrop !  It  is  the  Spring !" 

At  the  first  line,  make  a  graceful  motion  toward  the  ground;  at  the 
second  line,  a  comprehensive  look  around;  at  the  word  first,  in  the  third 
line,  let  the  child  point  to  herself ;  same  at  the  word  /  in  the  fourth  line. 
Fifth  line,  at  shivering,  let  her  fold  her  arms  and  shiver.  Sixth,  recite  I 
heard  the  voices  of  the  children  sing,  in  a  chanting  voice.  At  the  last  line, 
let  her  step  forward  excitedly  and  say,  holding  up  a  white  blossom  (of 
crepe  paper).  The  snowdrop,  etc.    Then  let  her  step  back. 

Violet  cofnes  forward.     Recites: 
When  the  snows  of  the  Winter  had  vanished  from  sight. 
And  Nature  once  more  donned  her  garments  so  bright, 
And  brown  buds  were  swelling  on  every  tree. 
Then  gaily  the  children  came  searching  for  me. 
Deep  in  the  woods,  where  the  sunbeams  peep  through, 
I  modestly  hide  my  violet  hue  ; 

And  every  one  loves  me,  for  though  robed  like  a  queen, 
In  the  lowliest  place  is  the  violet  seen. 

At  the  first  line,  make  a  movement  as  of  vanishing ;  at  the  second  line, 
both  arms  outstretched,  while  looking  around,  as  it  were,  at  the  trees,  the 
sky,  etc. ;  at  brown  buds  were  swelling,  right  arm  outstretched,  fingers  mov- 
ing, to  indicate  swelling  of  buds ;  at  the  children  came  searching,  walk  along, 
looking  on  the  ground ;  at  deep  in  the  woods,  stoop  toward  the  ground,  with 
palm  downward  stretched,  to  indicate  the  low  growth  of  the  violet,  at  the 
same  time  looking  upward  towards  the  sunbeams ;  at  /  modestly  hide,  hang 
down  head;  at  every  one  loves  me,  spread  out  both  arms,  looking  forward; 
at  robed  like  a  queen,  look  down  and  indicate  garment,  with  both  hands ; 
at  in  the  lowliest  place,  step  back  with  a  bow  into  former  position. 

Clover,  Buttercup  and  Daisy  step  forward  together,  reciting: 

We  come  in  the  Summer,  as  cheerful  and  gay  ^' 

As  the  sunbeams  that  light  up  our  faces  each  day. 

Out  on  the  roadside  we  bow  as  you  pass. 

Or  in  the  broad  fields,  amid  the  tall  grass; 

Clover  and  buttercup  and  daisy  so  bright, 

Filling  the  heart  with  a  pleasant  delight. 
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(Continued  from  March,  1910.) 
By  Isabelle  Gladys  Curran. 

Tenth  Week. 

/.  Commerce. 
After  our  study  of  New  York's  wonderful  harbor,  we  can  easily  see 
why  she  has  grown  to  be  such  a  great  commercial  power.  From  the  begin- 
ning New  York,  or  New  Amsterdam,  was  a  trading  post;  but  it  was  not 
until  1815  that  she  began  to  lead  in  trade  or  commerce.  The  steamboat,  the 
Erie  Canal  and  the  railroad  together  with  the  wonderful  harbor,  brought 
about  this  growth.  New  York  now  trades  to  a  great  extent  with  every 
country  in  the  world. 

Manufactures  and  Industries. 

The  leading  industry  of  New  York  is  the  manufacture  of  clothing. 
More  than  100,000  persons  are  employed  in  this  industry  on  the  East  Side. 

Refining  of  Sugar  and  Molasses. — These  refineries  are  along  the  river 
front  in  Brooklyn.  The  sugar  comes  in  a  raw  condition  from  the  South 
and  is  sent  to  these  refineries,  where  it  is  manufactured  into  refined  sugar, 
which  we  use. 

Making  Newspapers,  Magazines,  Books. — This  involves  writing,  print- 
ing,  binding. 

Manufacture  of  machinery,  furniture,  cigars,  tobacco,  malt  liquors,  mills 
for  grinding  coflfee,  bakeries,  meat-packing  establishments  gas  plants,  fac- 
tories producing  articles  for  use  in  building. 

Location  of  factories  and  offices  and  workshops  is  from  42d  street  to 
Battery  in  Manhattan.  In  Brooklyn  refineries  are  located  along  East  River 
shore  north  of  Brooklyn  Bridge.  South  of  this  is  the  region  of  commerce. 
Some  large  factories  in  Bronx  and  Queens. 

Districts  for  Business. — Wholesale — lower  end  of  Manhattan  south  of 
14th  street.     Retail — middle  section  south  of  42d  street. 

Wholesale  Dry  Goods. — Along  Broadway  and  side  streets  from  Reade 
to  Prince  streets.  Wholesale  groceries- — west  of  dry  goods  district.  Leather 
district — south  of  approaches  to  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Jewelry — in  and  near 
Maiden  Lane.  Book  publishing — 23d  street,  along  Fifth  avenue  and  side 
streets.    Newspapers — east  of  City  Hall. 

Shopping — Broadway,  Sixth  avenue,   14th,  23d,  42d  streets. 

In  Brooklyn — principal  stores  along  Fulton  street  above  City  Hall,  and 
on  Broadway. 

In  Bronx — Third  avenue. 

Financial  Center  of  New  York. — First  bank  opened  or  founded  in  1784 
at  Walton  Mansion,  on  Pearl  street.  Oldest  bank  in  New  York  State. 
(Explain  use  of  private  savings  and  business  banks.     Use  of  checks.) 

Wall  street  is  the  financial  district.  It  is  one  of  the  best  known  in  the 
world.     In  this  street  are  many  banks.     The  sub-treasury  of  the  United 
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States.  In  this  building  are  large  vaults  for  storing  gold,  silver,  and  paper 
money  belonging  to  the  government. 

In  Wall  street  is  the  Stock  Exchange,  Produce  Exchange,  Coffee  Ex- 
change, Cotton  Exchange.  In  the  first,  public  stocks  or  bonds  are  bought 
and  sold.  In  the  second,  merchants  buy  and  sell  grain,  etc.,  in  large 
quantities. 

In  the  Wall  street  district  there  are  many  large  life  and  fire  insurance 
companies.    Name  some  of  them. 

//.     Ferries — Front  Manhattan  to  Brooklyn. 

Wall  street  to  Montague ;  Fulton  street  ferry ;  Roosevelt  street  to  Broad- 
way ;  Catharine  street  to  Main ;  Grand  street  to  Broadway,  and  Grand,  10th, 
and  23d  streets  to  Greenpoint;  23d  and  42d  streets  to  Broadway. 

From  Manhattan  to  Queens. — James  Slip,  and  34th  street  to  Long  Island 
City;  92d  street  to  Astoria;  99th  street  to  College  Point. 

The  ferries  from  points  on  the  Hudson  River  or  west  side  of  Man- 
hattan lead  to  railroad  stations  in  New  Jersey  or  other  parts  of  New  York 
State. 

There  is  also  a  ferry  from  14th  street  to  Hoboken ;  Whitehall  street  to 
Richmond ;  to  Governor's  Island ;  to  Liberty  Island. 

///.     Bridges. 

Brooklyn  Bridge,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  in  the  world,  exends  from 
Park  Row,  Manhattan,  to  Sands  and  Washington  streets,  Brooklyn.  Begun 
January,  1870,  opened  May,  1883.    Total  length,  7,580  feet. 

Williamsburg  Bridge  extends  from  Delancey  street,  Manhattan,  to 
South  Sixth  and  South  Fifth  streets,  Brooklyn.  Opened  to  traffic  December, 
1903.     Total  length,  7,275  feet. 

Oueensboro  Bridge  extends  from  Second  avenue,  Manhattan,  between 
59th  and  60th  streets  across  Blackwell's  Island  to  Jackson  avenue.  Queens. 
Begun  July,  1901,  completed  for  traffic,  March,  1909.  Total  length^  8,601 
feet. 

Manhattan  Bridge  when  completed  will  be  the  greatest  suspension 
bridge  in  the  world.  It  extends  from  Canal  street  and  Bowery  in  Manhattan 
to  Myrtle  avenue  between  Gold  and  Prince  streets,  Brooklyn.  Began  May, 
1901.  Not  yet  completed  for  railroads,  etc.  Formally  opened  by  Mayor 
McClellan  December,  1909.    Total  length,  6,855  feet. 

IV.     New  York  Under  the  Dutch — the  First  Schools— the  Dutch  Governors. 

Peter  Minuit,  the  first  ruler  of  the  white  people  of  New  Netherlands, 
had  worked  for  the  East  India  Company  a  long  time.  He  was  sent  over 
from  Holland  to  govern  the  Dutch  settlers.     He  ruled  six  years. 

Before  Minuit  came,  the  settlement  was  only  a  trading  post  at  the  end  of 
the  island.  Minuit  bought  the  island  from  the  Indians  for  a  few  trinkets. 
The  Dutch  got  about  20,000  acres  of  land,  which  is  now  worth  about 
100,000,000  times  what  they  paid  for  it.  They  called  the  settlement  New 
Amsterdam. 

For  a  long  time  trade  was  in  furs,  and  today  the  seal  of  New  York  City, 
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which  the  Mayor  uses  on  legal  papers,  tells  this  fact.  It  has  upon  it  a  beaver 
in  memory  of  furs  which  brought  wealth  to  the  settlers,  and  an  Indian  to 
represent  the  first  occupants,  and  a  sailor  to  represent  trade  with  Europe. 

During  Minuit's  time,  settlements  were  made  on  Long  Island,  Staten 
Island,  New  Jersey,  and  on  the  Hudson. 

Wouter  Van  Twiller,  second  governor,  ruled  4^/2  years. 

Wilhelm  Kieft  ruled  10  years  as  third  governor.  He  was  a  small, 
quarrelsome  man,  made  harsh  laws,  and  kept  the  colonists  almost  constantly 
at  war  with  the  Indians. 

He  did  much  to  beautify  New  Amsterdam.  He  planted  trees,  made 
better  streets,  built  stronger  houses. 

Peter  Stuyvesant  was  a  Dutch  soldier  who  had  lost  a  leg  in  war.  His 
wooden  leg  was  clamped  around  with  silver  rings,  so  people  called  him 
"Old  Silver  Leg."  He  owned  a  farm  on  "Bauerie"  below  14th  street,  and 
the  road  through  the  farm  was  called  Bauerie  Lane.  When  the  road  became 
a  street  it  was  called  the  Bowery. 

Stuyvesant  had  schoolmasters  sent  from  Holland,  and  the  first  school 
in  Manhattan  was  begun  more  than  200  years  ago. 

Eleventh  Week. 

/.     Avenues  and  Streets  of  hn^portance. 

Manhattan :  Broadway,  Bowery,  23d  street,  14th  street.  Wall  street,  Nas- 
sau street,  Fifth  avenue.  Sixth  avenue,  Riverside  Drive,  Park  Row. 

Brooklyn:  Fulton  street,  Broadway,  Atlantic  avenue,  Flatbush  avenue. 
Myrtle  avenue,  Bedford  avenue.  Eastern  Parkway,  Ocean  Parkway,  Clinton 
avenue. 

//.     Stories  of  New  York  Under  the  Dutch   {Continued). 

Town  of  New  Amsterdam  very  much  like  Dutch  towns  of  Holland. 
Front  of  houses  wood  or  stone  with  checker  work  of  black  or  yellow.  Dutch 
brick  roof  made  of  tile.  Rooster  for  weather  cock.  Big  brass  knockers  on 
doors.  Houses  gabled  with  notches  on  end  for  chimney  sweep  to  climb. 
Little  wooden  stoops. 

Garden  had  fruit  trees  and  early  and  late  flowers.     Very  prim  in  style. 

Life  quiet  and  peaceful.  Floors  covered  with  sand.  Pictures  of 
ancestors  hung  on  walls,  also  long  pipes,  each  having  owner's  name.  In  the 
hall  a  tall  Dutch  clock  with  family  arms  on  case.  Chairs  straight-backed. 
Tables  strong  and  heavy.  No  stoves.  No  forks.  Not  much  glass  or  china. 
No  lamps,  but  candles  in  brass  sticks. 

Customs — Very  few  carriages.  Travel  on  horseback,  man  in  front, 
woman  on  cushion  behind.  Many  sleighs.  Excursions  to  Harlem,  Brook- 
lyn, Flatbush,  ending  in  dance. 

Many  holidays :  Christmas,  New  Year's,  Easter.  On  Christmas  St. 
Nicholas  left  things  in  stockings.  New  Year  people  called  on  friends  and 
were  feasted. 

Clothing — Men. 

Powdered  wigs,  wide  brimmed  hats  looped  up  at  sides  with  rosettes. 
Long  coat,  two  rows  of  silver  buttons,  lace  trimmings  around  each  pocket. 
Velvet  breeches,  reaching  to  knee.    Long  black  silk  stockings. 
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Clothing — Women. 

Hair  curled  and  powdered.  Dress  cut  away  in  front  to  show  embroid- 
ered silken  petticoat.     Low  shoes.     Colored  silk  hood.     Rings  and  lockets. 

Twelfth  Week. 
/.     People — Nationalities  and  Occnpations. 

Nationalities. — People  from  the  British  Isles,  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe,  Russian  and  Roumanian  Jews,  Italians,  Hungarians,  and  Chinese. 

Occupations.  Masons,  carpenters,  painters,  printers,  conductors,  motor- 
men,  policemen,  firemen,  clerks,  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  teachers,  archi- 
tects, lawyers,  physicians. 

//.     Citizenship — Definitions,  Duties,  Rights. 
Hoxie's  "How  the  People  Rule."     Page  25. 

Thirteenth  Week. 
/.     Means  of  Transportation. 

1.  Surface  Cars. — In  all  boroughs  except  Manhattan  these  cars  are 
operated  by  an  overhead  trolley.  In  Manhattan  the  cars  are  electrically 
operated  by  trolleys  underground. 

2.  Elevated  Railroads. — Run  by  steam  or  electricity. 

3.  Surface  Railroads. — New  York  Central  station  at  42d  street  and 
Madison  avenue.  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  to  the  East. 
Long  Island  Railroad  of  Brooklyn  brings  people  and  produce  of  Long  Island. 

4.  Tunnel  or  Subway  of  Manhattan,  which  starts  from  City  Hall  and 
runs  north  dividing  into  two  tunnels,  one  going  to  the  northern  end  of 
Ad^anhattan,  and  the  other  under  the  Harlem  River  to  the  Borough  of  the 
Bronx.  East  River  tunnel  from  Atlantic  avenue,  Brooklyn,  to  Bowling 
Green.  Hudson  River  tunnels.  Belmont  tunnel — not  completed.  Pennsyl- 
vania tunnels. 

5.  Ferries. 

6.  Bridges. 

Points  of  Interest. 

Central  Park. — 59th  street  to  110th  street,  Fifth  avenue  to  Eighth  ave- 
ime.  Noted  for  beauty  of  drives  and  walks,  lawns  and  gardens,  menagerie. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art — Fine  paintings  and  statuary.  Museum  of 
Natural  History — Articles  belonging  to  people  of  every  age  and  country; 
specimens  of  birds  and  animals. 

Prospect  Park. — Entrance  arch,  built  in  memory  of  those  who  died  in 
the  Civil  War.  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Good  collection  of 
birds  and  specimens  belonging  to  the  animal  world. 

Van  Cortlandt  Park  and  the  Bronx  and  Pelham  Bay  Parks  are  con- 
nected by  a  fine  boulevard.  Van  Cortlandt  and  Pelham  Bay  on  the  northern 
boundary  are  in  a  wild  state,  with  the  exception  of  grounds  laid  out  for 
public  games. 

Bronx  Park  has  the  Bronx  River  running  through  it.  The  Botanical 
Gardens  contain  many  rare  shrubs  and  flowers ;  two  houses  made  of  glass 
so  high  that  tall  trees  can  grow  in  them,  bananas  and  pineapples  growing. 
Zoological  gardens — Cages  so  large  that  animals  move  about  freely. 
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Morningside  Park. — llOth  street;  New  Cathedral,  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
Columbia  University. 

Riverside  Park. — 72d  street  to  Riverside  Drive ;  Grant's  Tomb ;  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Monument. 

Union  Square. — Broadway  and  14th  street. 

Madison  Square. — Broadway  and  23d  street. 

Washington  Square. — Foot  of  Fifth  avenue — beautiful  arch. 

City  Hall  Park. — Near  lower  end  of  Broadway — City  Hall,  County 
Court  House.    Just  below  is  Post-ofifice. 

Battery  Park. — Splendid  view  of  incoming  vessels.  Aquarium — Salt 
and  fresh  water  fishes  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Cooper  Union. 

College  of  City  of  New  York,  St.  Nicholas  Heights. 

New  York  University,  University  Heights,  Bronx  side  of  Harlem. 

Hospitals. 

Navy  Yard. — Brooklyn — Belongs  to  United  States  Government.  See  a 
ship  built  or  being  made  ready  for  a  long  cruise.    Vessels  at  anchor. 

Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  in  Richmond.     Pleasant  home  for  old  seamen. 

Catholic  Cathedral. — 51st  street  and  Fifth  avenue. 

Old  Trinity  Church. — Broadway  opposite  Wall  street. 

St.  Paul's  Church. — Corner  of  Fulton  street. 

Monuments,  public  buildings,  magnificent  residences. 
///.    History — Coming  of  English. 

The  Dutch  had  been  about  50  years  in  New  Amsterdam.  The  English 
had  been  making  settlements  not  far  away.  The  King  of  England  gave  his 
brother  a  great  deal  of  land  in  America,  but  he  did  not  really  own  it.  The 
Duke  of  York  sent  some  soldiers  to  take  possession  of  New  Amsterdam  in 
1664.  Stuyvesant  tried  to  keep  out  the  English  by  arousing  the  Dutch  col- 
onists, but  he  had  been  too  tyrannical.  Now  they  were  glad  of  a  change. 
He  had  to  surrender.  Thus  the  English  flag  waved  over  New  York,  the 
former  settlement  of  New  Amsterdam. 

The  English  ruled  well,  giving  the  colonists  a  larger  share  in  the  govern- 
ment. They  made  a  law  requiring  all  farmers  to  bring  their  grain  to  New 
York  to  be  ground.  New  streets  were  added  and  given  English  names. 
This  condition  continued  for  about  one  hundred  years. 

Fourteenth  Week. 
I.     Motions  of  the  earth. 

Rotation. — The  moving  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  once  in  24  hours.  Cause 
of  day  and  night. 

Revolution. — The  journey  of  the  earth  around  the  sun.  365  days  for 
the  journey.  Cause  of  changes  in  seasons  on  account  of  difference  in 
sun's  rays. 

//.     Continental  Highlands. 

North  America. 

1.  Rocky  Mountain  or  Pacific  Highland;  western  part  extending  north 
and  south. 
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2.     Appalachian  or  Atlantic   Highland ;  eastern  part  extending  north 
and  south. 

South  America. 

1.  Andes  Highland;  western  part  extending  north  and  south. 

2.  Brazilian  Highland ;  eastern  part  extending  north  and  south. 

3.  Guiana  Highland;  northern  part. 

Europe. 
1.     Alps  Mountains;  southern  part  extending  east  and  west. 

Asia. 

1.  Himalaya  Mountains;  southern  part  extending  east  and  west. 

2.  Highland  of  Tibet ;  north  of  Himalaya  Mountains. 

///.     Taxation — Its  Purpose. 
Account  in  Hoxie's  "How  the  People  Rule,"  page  33. 
IV.     Struggle  zvith  French  and  Indians. 

While  the  English  were  busy  governing  New  York  the  French  had 
made  settlements  in  Canada.  They  became  very  friendly  with  the  Indians, 
and  were  gradually  pushing  their  way  to  the  West  and  South.  They  were 
planning  to  take  New  York  from  the  English.  The  French  general  was 
Montcalm.  He  was  a  shrewd,  successful  general,  while  the  English  generals 
had  been  slow  and  unsuccessful.  The  English  met  defeat  after  defeat  until 
Wolfe  took  command  of  the  army.  In  1759  the  English  captured  Quebec, 
the  French  stronghold.  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  fell.  Canada  fell  into  posses- 
sion of  the  English,  and  for  a  time  New  York  was  safe  from  the  Indians. 

V.     Neiv  York  During  Revolution. 

Men  of  New  York  united  with  those  of  other  colonies  to  become  free 
because  the  English  king  would  not  let  them  vote  in  the  government.  At 
Bowling  Green  was  a  statue  of  George  III.  The  people  pulled  it  down  and 
made  bullets  with  which  to  fight  the  king's  soldiers. 

The  name  Crown  street  was  changed  to  Liberty.  They  wanted  nothing 
more  to  do  with  crowns. 

Fifteenth  Week. 
I.     Great  islands  and  groups  of  islands — names  and  location. 

(A) — North  America: 

Greenland — North  of  North  America,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Iceland — 
East  of  Greenland,  Arctic  Ocean.  Newfoundland — East  of  North  America, 
Atlantic  Ocean.    West  Indies — Southeast  of  United  States,  Atlantic  Ocean. 

(B) — Europe : 

British  Isles — West  of  Europe,  Atlantic  Ocean, 

(O— Asia: 

Japan  Islands — East  of  Asia,  Pacific  Ocean.  Philippine  Islands — 
Southeast  of  Asia,  Pacific  Ocean. 
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(D)— Africa: 

Madagascar — East  of  Africa,  Indian  Ocean. 

//.     Great  Seas,  Bays,  Gulfs. 
Hudson  Bay — Northern  part  of  North  America. 
Gulf  of  Mexico — Southeast  of  United  States. 
Caribbean  Sea — Northwest  of  South  America. 
Mediterranean  Sea — South  of  Europe,  north  of  Africa. 
Red  Sea — Southwest  of  Asia,  northeast  of  Africa. 

///. — Battle  of  Long  Island — Occupation  of  British — Evacuation. 

In  August,  1776,  occurred  the  battle  of  Long  Island.  The  famous 
Declaration  of  Independence  had  filled  the  people  of  the  colonies  with  de- 
termination. 

As  the  British  began  to  assemble  in  the  Lower  Bay  the  American 
army  prepared  to  meet  them.  Washington,  with  the  main  part  of  his  forces, 
remained  on  Manhattan  Island,  but  Brooklyn  was  fortified  as  strongly  as 
possible.  9,000  American  soldiers  occupied  Brooklyn  heights.  The  whole 
American  army  consisted  of  19,000  men,  while  the  British  numbered  31,000. 

The  British  landed  at  Fort  Hamilton,  so  the  two  armies  faced  each 
other.  A  fierce  battle  took  place  in  which  many  Americans  were  killed  and 
a  large  number  taken  prisoners.  This  battle  discouraged  the  Americans. 
At  any  moment  the  British  might  sail  up  the  East  River  and  completely  sur- 
round them.  Washington  then  did  a  great  thing.  He  gave  orders  that 
at  night  the  camp  fires  be  left  burning.  Then,  while  the  British  were  wait- 
ing for  the  next  sunrise  to  capture  the  rest  of  the  army,  he  collected  a  fleet 
of  boats,  and  the  Americans  crossed  safely  to  Manhattan  Island.  Next 
morning  the  British  had  the  place  to  themselves. 

The  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  British  until  November  25,  1783.  It 
was  a  time  of  great  distress  among  the  people.  Two  large  fires  destroyed 
a  large  part  of  the  city.  In  the  horrible  prison-ships  to  which  prisoners  of 
war  were  taken,  it  is  said  that  10,000  died  during  these  years.  At  the  end 
of  the  war,  Nov.  25,  1783,  the  British  were  forced  to  leave  the  city.  This 
day  is  called  Evacuation  Day. 

Sixteenth  Week. 

I.  Mayor  and  departments.  Executive  department  head,  the  Mayor. 
The  Mayor  appoints : 

1.  Corporation  counsel.  Gives  legal  advice  to  city  officials,  attends  to 
suits  brought  by  and  against  city. 

2.  Commissioner  of  police. 

3.  Commissioner  of  water  supply,  gas  electricity. 

4.  Commissioner  of  street  cleaning. 
5     Commissioner  of  bridges. 

6.  Three  commissioners  of  parks. 

7.  Commissioner  of  public  charities. 

8.  Commissioner  of  correction. 

9.  Fire  commissioner. 
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10.  Commissioner  of  docks  and  ferries. 

11.  Taxes  and  assessments. 

12.  Members  of  board  of  education. 

13.  Commissioner  of  health. 

14.  Tenement  house  commissioner. 

15.  Commissioner  of  accounts. 

16.  Municipal  Civil  Service  commissioners. 
Finance  departments  not  controlled  by  mayor. 

1.  Comptroller,  elected  for  4  years  by  whole  city.  Has  supervision 
over  matters  pertaining  to  receipts  and  payments  of  money  and  debts  con- 
tracted by  the  city. 

2.  Chamberlain,  appointed  by  Mayor.  Custody  of  city  funds ;  duties 
of  treasurer. 

3.  Four  commissioners  of  sinking  fund. 

4.  Board  of  estimate. 

Judicial  Department. — Coimty  Court  for  N.  Y.  Regular  system  of 
courts. 

Municipal  Court. 

Court  of  Special  Sessions. 

City  Magistrates. 

Legislative  Branch. — Board  of  Aldermen :  One  from  each  district,  the 
president  of  the  board  and  five  borough  presidents.  They  elect  city  clerk, 
who  keeps  record  of  proceedings. 

Powers  and  Duties. — Making  of  city  ordinances  concerning  conduct  of 
citizens,  appropriation  and  borrowing  of  money,  fixing  of  certain  salaries. 

The  Mayor  can  veto  any  measure  passed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and 
it  can  be  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  for  some  bills  and  three-fourths  vote  if 
measure  involves  taxes  and  expenditures. 

II.  Fulton's  steamboat. 

Seventeenth  Week. 

I.  Erie  Canal— Begun  1817,  completed  1825.  Cost  $9,000,000.  De- 
Witt  Clinton,  governor.  Through  his  influence  canal  was  built.  Extends 
from  Albany  to  Bufifalo.  Commerce  between  New  York  State  and  Western 
cities  facilitated.  Greatly  increased  growth  of  New  York  State.  One  reason 
for  being  called  "Empire  State." 

III.  Electric  Telegraph. — Invented  by  Samuel  Morse,  professor  in  New 
York  University.  He  was  too  poor  to  make  success  of  invention.  Wealthy 
man  named  Vail  became  partner  and  furnished  money  to  make  experiments. 
In  1844  first  successful  telegraph  line  from  Washington  to  Baltimore. 

IV.  Atlantic  Cable. — People  now  began  to  think  of  way  to  send  mess- 
ages to  Europe  by  wire.  Could  only  be  done  by  cable  laid  under  Atlantic 
ocean. 

Cyrus  W.  Field  and  Peter  Cooper  began  to  experiment.  In  1866  they 
succeeded  and  the  Atlantic  cable  was  laid  under  the  ocean  from  America 
to  Ireland.    Messages  called  cablegrams. 

V.  Consolidation  of  city  in  1898. 
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Ktliics  Ta\i£^t\t  by  Stories-4B. 

By  Lina  H.  Lee. 

As  feathers  to  the  arrow's  flight 

A  surer  course  impart, 
So  truth,  when  winged  by  fancy  Hght, 
May  sooner  reach  the  heart. 

—E.  P.  Roe. 
Plain  facts  or  maxims  seldom  attract  a  child.  They  may  listen,  but 
not  realize,  and  soon  forget.  But  at  the  words,  "Now,  children,  listen  to 
a  story,"  there  is  all  eagerness  and  attention.  By  a  simple  fairy  tale 
many  a  truth  may  be  instilled  into  a  child's  mind,  that  he  will  remember 
all  his  life.  There  is  no  need  of  any  set  questions,  after  each  story 
given,  as  the  questioning  depends  largely  on  the  children's  understand- 
ing and  interpretation  of  it.  They  like  to  reproduce  a  story,  if  only  in 
parts,  and  very  often  they  can  tell  the  truth  to  be  derived  without  any 
questioning.  If  they  discover  a  maxim  themselves  they  are  greatly 
pleased,  and  it  is  more  apt  to  make  a  lasting  impression,  and  to  teach 
them  that, 

"Every  act  of  life  is  a  stone  in  the  formation  of  character." 

The  Lovelei — (An  Adaptation.) 

Long  years  ago,  so  the  story  goes,  a  boatman  was  hired  to  take  a 
boat  load  of  valuable  goods  down  the  Rhine  River,  in  Germany.  When 
he  started  out  the  river  was  calmly  flowing,  and  the  mountain  peaks, 
on  the  river  sides  were  sparkling  with  snow.  He  kept  steadily  rowing. 
Suddenly  he  heard  a  wondrous  and  powerful  melody.  He  looked 
around,  and  saw  a  beautiful  girl  sitting  on  some  rocks.  She  was  glit- 
tering with  gold;  she  had  golden  hair  which  she  was  combing  with  a 
golden  comb,  and  all  the  while  she  kept  singing  wonderful,  magic  music. 
The  boatman  stopped  rowing  and  watched  her,  and  listened  to  her  sing- 
ing, while  his  boat  drifted  on  and  on,  and  he  saw  not  the  whirlpool  and 
rocks  before  him.  His  boat  was  wrecked,  and  the  deep  waters  of  the 
Rhine  closed  over  him.  All  this  was  done  by  the  magic  singing  of  the 
beautiful  maiden  called  the  "Lorelei." 

Now  children,  let  us  see  what  this  story  teaches  us. 

Who  was  it  that  had  a  duty  to  perform? 

Yes,  the  boatman  had  to  take  a  boat  down  the  Rhine  River. 

What  did  he  do  when  he  heard  the  music? 

He  neglected  his  work.  He  stopped  rowing.  He  listened  to  the 
singing.  If  he  had  been  looking  ahead  instead  of  watching  the  "Lorelei," 
he  would  have  seen  the  danger  ahead,  and  steered  his  boat  to  safety. 

Who  can  tell  what  happened  to  the  boatman? 

What  does  this  story  teach  us?  No  matter  what  may  attract  us, 
"never  neglect  a  duty." 

Rikki-Tikki-Tavi. —  (Ohedience.) 

Teddy  was  a  little  English  boy  whose  father  was  a  soldier,  and 
thev  Jived  in  that  hot,  farawav  country  of  India,  where  there  are  all  kinds 
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of  queer  animals  and  snakes.  Dongerous  snakes,  too.  There  is  a  little 
animal  that  lives  there,  called  a  mongoose,  and  as  he  scuttles  through 
the  long  jungle  grass,  his  war  cry  is  Rikki-tikk-tikki-tikki-tchk. 

One  day  after  a  hard  rain,  Teddy  went  out  for  a  walk,  and  on  the 
path  in  front  of  the  house,  lay  as  he  thought,  a  dead  mongoose.  He 
picked  him  up  and  called  to  his  mother  to  come  to  a  funeral  of  a  mon- 
goose. 

His  mother  came  out,  but  when  she  saw  the  mongoose  she  said, 
"No,  he  is  not  dead,  only  nearly  drowned.  Let  us  take  him  in  and 
warm  him  and  feed  him." 

Sure  enough,  after  he  had  been  warmed  and  fed,  the  little  fellow 
opened  his  eyes,  scratched  himself,  and  jumped  right  up  on  Teddy's 
shoulder. 

"Ouch!"  said  Teddy. 

His  father  said,  '"Why  that  is  only  his  way  of  making  friends." 
Then  his  father  explained  to  Teddy  that  in  India  a  mongoose  was  safer 
to  watch  him  than  a  bloodhound,  as  the  mongoose  was  an  enemy  of 
the  snakes  and  could  kill  even  a  big  poisonous  cobra. 

So  Teddy  kept  the  little  mongoose  and  called  him  "Rikki-Tikki- 
Tavi.  Ever^-where  Teddy  went  Rikki-Tikki  went  too.  Every  day 
Teddy  went  to  watch  the  soldiers  drill,  because  he  wanted  to  be  a  sol- 
dier. His  father  told  him  that  if  he  wanted  to  be  a  good  soldier  he 
must  learn  to  obey. 

"All  right,"  said  Teddy,  "I'll  obey." 

Whenever  Teddy's  mother  said,  "Do  this,  Teddy,"  he  would  quickly 
reply,  "All  right,  mother,"  for  Teddy,  you  see,  was  learning  to  be  a  sol- 
dier. When  his  father  would  say,  "bedtime,  Teddy,"  he  would  quickly 
reply,  "yes,  I'm  going." 

Then  what  do  you  think?  Why  Rikki-Tikki  would  go  too,  and  lie 
on  the  pillow  watching  Teddy. 

Every  morning  Rikki-Tikki  came  to  breakfast  riding  on  Teddy's 
shoulder,  and  Teddy  would  give  him  banana  and  beaded  egg.  Then  they 
all  would  go  out  on  the  veranda  and  Rikki-Tikki  would  cmd  u])  near 
Teddy's  chair  and  go  to  sleep  in  the  sun,  while  Teddy  studied  his  lessons 
and  his  father  read  the  paper. 

One  morning  Teddy's  father  tm'ned  pale,  as  he  looked  up  and  saw  a 
big  cobra  coiled  up  near  Teddy's  chair,  within  easy  striking  distance 
of  Teddy's  bare  legs,  swaying  to  and  fro,  getting  ready  to  spring.  All 
Teddy's  father  could  do  was  to  whisper,  "Sit  still,  Teddy !  You  must 
not  move.     Keep  perfectly  still." 

Teddy  you  know  was  learning  to  be  a  soldier,  so  he  willingly 
obeyed.  He  did  not  move.  But  Rikki-Tikki  did  not  sit  still.  He  gave 
one  jump  and  caught  the  cobra  by  the  neck.  Teddy's  father  put  out 
his  hand,  and  lifted  Teddy  by  the  shoulder,  out  of  danger. 

What  a  fierce  fight  there  was  before  that  colira  Avas  killed. 

Rikki-Tikki  was  called  a  hero,  1)ut  Teddy's  father  said,  "You  were  a 
hero,  too,  and  it  saved  your  life." — Adapted  from  Kipling:  "The  Jungle 
Book." 
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The  Frog  Prince. — (Never  Break  a  Promise.) 

There  was  once  a  young  princess  who  was  very  beautiful.  Even 
the  sun  had  never  seen  anything  so  beautiful  as  she  was.  A  golden 
ball  was  her  favorite  plaything.  One  day  as  she  sat  on  the  lawn,  near 
the  fountain,  tossing  and  catching  her  ball,  it  fell  into  the  water.  She 
was  very  unhappy  and  cried  very  hard.  An  old  frog  that  had  been 
sitting  on  some  stones  in  the  water  jumped  out.  He  told  her  that  he 
would  dive  into  the  water  and  get  her  ball,  provided  she  would  take 
him  with  her  for  a  playmate,  and  let  him  eat  at  her  table  off  her  golden 
dishes.     She  would  also  have  to  let  him  sleep  on  her  little  white  bed. 

She  promised  him  everything  right  away,  and  the  frog  jumped  into 
the  water,  and  soon  brought  her  the  golden  ball.  She  took  it  and  ran 
hastily  home.  The  next  day  while  the  royal  family  were  at  dinner,  a 
knock  was  heard.  The  door  was  opened  and  in  hopped  the  frog.  The 
princess  screamed  and  tried  to  hide,  but  the  king,  her  father,  asked 
what  it  was  all  about,  and  what  it  meant.  When  he  heard  the  story 
he  took  his  little  daughter  by  the  hand  and  said,  "What  you  have  prom- 
ised you  must  do."  So  the  frog  was  put  at  the  table  and  he  ate  off  the 
golden  plates  and  drank  out  of  the  golden  cup.  When  he  had  finished 
he  said,  "I  have  had  enough,  put  me  into  your  own  white  bed."  Again 
the  princess  cried,  and  refused  to  let  him  have  her  white  bed,  but  again 
her  father  sternly  said,  "What  you  have  promised,  you  must  do."  So 
the  frog  was  put  in  the  little  snow-white  bed.  After  awhile  one  of  the 
servants  threw  the  frog  against  a  stone  wall,  wishing  to  kill  him  and 
get  him  out  of  the  way,  but  he  was  instantly  changed  back  into  the  beau- 
tiful young  prince  that  he  really  was.  The  princess  was  then  very 
happy,  and  glad  to  welcome  him  as  her  playmate. — As  told  by  Felix  Adlcr. 

Robert  Bruce. — (Perseverance.) 

Long  ago,  the  throne  of  Scotland  was  claimed  by  a  powerful  noble- 
man named  Robert  Bruce.  He  was  held  to  be  the  best  warrior  in  Scot- 
land. He  was  very  wise  and  prudent,  and  an  excellent  general.  He 
was  generous,  too,  and  courteous  by  nature;  but  he  had  some  faults,  as 
he  was  sometimes  very  rash.  He  had  one  fixed  purpose,  and  that  was 
to  drive  the  English  out  of  Scotland. 

After  many  rash  deeds,  he  drew  his  own  followers  together,  and 
was  crowned  King  of  Scotland.  The  early  part  of  his  reign  was  most 
disastrous.  The  English  tried  to  drive  him  out  of  the  country,  and 
after  many  battles  defeated  him.     Then  they  drove  him  out. 

He  found  English  enemies  everywhere,  till  at  last,  almost  reduced 
to  the  point  of  despair,  he  hid  himself  in  a  wretched  hut  in  the  woods. 

Bruce  lay  there,  in  doubt  as  to  what  he  should  do.  One  day  while 
he  was  looking  upward  to  the  roof  of  the  cabin  in  which  he  lay,  his  eye 
was  attracted  by  a  spider,  which,  hanging  at  the  end  of  a  long  thread 
of  its  own  spinning,  was  endeavoring  to  swing  itself  from  one  beam 
on  the  roof  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  line  on  which  it 
meant  to  stretch  its  web.     The  little  insect  made  the  attempt  again  and 
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again  without  success;  at  length  Bruce  counted  that  it  had  tried  to  carry 
its  point  six  times,  and  six  times  had  been  unable  to  do  it. 

It  then  came  into  Bruce's  head  that  he  had  himself  fought  just  six 
battles  against  the  English  and  their  allies,  and  that  the  little  per- 
severing spider  was  exactly  in  the  same  situation  with  himself,  having 
made  as  many  trials  and  been  as  often  disappointed  in  what  it  aimed  at. 

"Now,"  said  Bruce,  "as  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  is  best 
to  be  done,  I  will  be  guided  by  the  luck  which  shall  attend  this  spider, 
if  the  insect  shall  make  another  effort  to  fix  its  thread,  and  shall  be  suc- 
cessful, I  will  venture  a  seventh  time  to  try  my  fortune  in  Scotland;  but 
if  the  spider  shall  fail,  I  will  go  away  and  never  return  to  my  native  land 
again." 

While  he  was  forming  this  resolution,  the  spider  made  another 
exertion  with  all  the  force  it  could  muster,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
fastening  its  thread  to  the  beam,  which  it  had  before  failed  to  reach. 

Bruce  seeing  the  success  of  the  spider  said,  "If  that  little  insect  can 
persevere  till  he  succeeds,  surely  I  can  at  least  try  again." 

He  did  try,  and  his  efforts  were  also  finally  rewarded  with  success. 
Thus  did  Robert  Bruce  arise  from  the  condition  of  an  exile,  to  an  in- 
dependent sovereign,  universally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  wisest 
and  bravest  kings  of  Scotland. — An  adaptation-'  "Mabic's  Book  of  Heroes." 

The  Ox  Who  Won  the  Wager. — (Kindness  to  Animals.) 

There  was  once  a  poor  farmer  who  owned  a  fine  young  ox.  He 
was  very  kind  to  the  animal  and  did  everything  he  could  for  him.  He 
gave  him  the  cleanest  place  he  could  fix  for  him  in  his  stable  to  sleep, 
and  fed  him  gruel  and  rice  and  vegetables  from  his  own  table. 

The  ox  thought  to  himself;  "Now  this  man  is  very  poor;  he  is  so 
kind  to  me.  I  must  do  something  to  provide  him  with  more  money. 
I  know  full  well  that  no  other  ox  in  all  the  country  of  India,  can  drag 
as  heavy  a  weight  as  I  can.     I  must  let  my  master  know  of  my  strength." 

When  the  man  came  to  fix  his  bed,  the  ox  said  to  him,  "Master, 
you  go  to  some  squire,  rich  in  cattle  and  make  a  wager  with  him  that 
your  ox  can  move  a  hundred  loaded  carts." 

The  poor  farmer  went  among  his  neighbors  boasting  of  the 
strength  of  his  ox.  This  angered  one  rich  squire,  so  he  immediately 
said,  "I'll  wager  you  a  thousand  pounds,  no  ox  of  yours  can  move  a  hun- 
dred loaded  carts." 

Then  the  farmer  went  home  and  filled  a  hundred  carts  with  sand 
and  gravel ;  fastened  them  all  firmly  together,  and  yoked  the  ox  to  the 
front  cart.  All  the  neighbors  stood  nearby  to  watch.  The  man  took 
his  seat  on  the  pole,  and  raising  his  whip,  he  struck  the  ox,  and  called 
out,  "Gee  up!  you  brute!     Drag  'em  along.     Go  on  you  Avretch !" 

The. ox  did  not  move.  He  did  not  move  the  carts,  so  amid  the 
jeers  of  his  neighbors  the  poor  farmer  had  to  give  the  squire  the  thou- 
sand pounds. 

After  the  men  had  gone  away,  the  farmer  angrily  said  to  his  ox, 
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"Why  didn't  you  pull  the  load,  after  telling  me  you  could  move  a  hun- 
dred loaded  carts?     You  have  made  me  poor  indeed!" 

"It  is  all  your  own  fault,"  replied  the  ox.  "You  struck  me.  You 
called  me  vile  names.  I  am  no  wretch.  Never  call  me  names  again 
and  I  will  do  it  for  you.  Go  now  and  tell  the  squire  if  he  will  make  the 
wager  two  thousand  pounds,  you  will  show  him  that  your  ox  can  do  it." 

Therefore  he  went  again,  among  his  neighbors,  boasting  of  his  ox, 
and  the  squire  again  agreed  to  the  wager,  this  time  for  two  thousand 
pounds. 

Again  the  ox  was  yoked  to  the  hundred  loaded  carts,  but  when  the 
farmer  seated  himself  on  the  pole,  he  had  no  whip.  He  cheerily  called 
out,  "Gee  up  !  my  beauty !     Gee  up  !     Drag  'em  along,  my  beauty." 

With  one  mighty  efifort  the  ox  dragged  forwards  the  hundred  heav- 
ily laden  carts,  and  went  on,  till  the  rich  squire  saw  he  had  lost  the 
wager. 

He  gave  his  poor  neighbor  the  money,  and  thus  the  ox  really  helped 
his  master. — Adapted  from  Jafaka  Talcs. 

At  the  Door. — (Good  Thoughts.) 

"Let's  go  walking,"  said  the  little  brown  Dream. 

Marjorie  hesitated,  looking  doubtfully  at  the  Dream  as  he  balanced 
himself  on  the  foot-board  of  the  bed.  "I  don't  know  whether  I  want  to 
go  or  not,"  she  said,  "will  you  be  good,  if  I  go?" 

The  Dream  kicked  his  heels  softly  against  the  foot-board.  "Well, 
I'll  tell  you,"  he  said,  grinning,  "we  Dreams  are  a  good  deal  what  you 
make  of  us.  It  depends  upon  what  you've  been  thinking  all  day,  as 
to  whether  I'm  good  or  not.     But  never  mind,  come  on  for  our  walk." 

So  the  two  walked  up  the  street. 

"What  town  is  this?"  asked  A'larjorie, 

"Folkstown,"  answered  the  Dream. 

"Does  each  one  build  his  own  house?"  she  asked. 

"Yes — and  no,"  said  the  Dream.  "Each  one  has  a  perfect  house 
all  ready  for  him,  if  he  only  knew  it." 

"May  I  go  close  to  one  of  the  mansions?"  asked  Marjorie. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Dream. 

So  Marjorie  walked  to  the  one  that  was  nearest,  and  she  and  the 
Dream  walked  up  the  broad,  white,  marble  steps.  At  the  door  stood  a 
boy  about  her  own  age,  with  a  bright,  earnest  face  and  kind  eyes. 

Whose  house  is  this?"  asked  Marjorie. 

"Mine,"  replied  the  boy. 

"Yours?"     Marjorie  looked  surprised;  "all  your  own?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy  smiling. 

"Do  you  live  here  all  alone?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  boy,  "I  have  ever  and  ever  so  many  com- 
panions, beautiful  ones." 

"Who  are  they?"  asked  Marjorie. 

"Why,  they  are  thoughts,"  said  the  boy.     "My  mansion  is  in  Mind, 
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you  know,  and  this  is  the  door  of  thought.  I  am  my  own  porter,  and 
I  let  in  whom  I  choose." 

"Oh !"  said  Marjorie,  "I  understand  now,"  and  she  began  to  take 
notice  of  those  who  went  in.     "Why,  they  seem  just  like  nice  people." 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy,  "I'm  so  happy  with  them." 

"Don't  unpleasant  ones  ever  come?"  asked  Marjorie. 

"They  used  to,"  replied  the  boy,  "but  they  found  they  couldn't  get 
in,  so  they  stopped  coming." 

Just  then  a  lady  came  up,  but  the  boy  would  not  let  her  in. 

"Who  was  that?"  asked  the  Dream,  as  Marjorie  wanted  to  know 
why  she  had  to  go  away. 

"That  was  Madam  Subterfuge,"  said  the  boy,  "and  her  real  name 
is  Lie." 

"Why,"  said  Marjorie,  "she  looked  so  nice." 

"She  fools  many  people,''  said  the  Dream. 

"Oh!  who  was  that?"  asked  Marjorie,  as  a  beautiful  lady,  smiling 
so  sweetly,  passed  in  at  the  door. 

"That  was  Love,"  said  the  Dream,  as  the  boy  went  after  Idleness 
and  Laziness,  Avho  were  trying  to  sneak  in,  but  were  put  out. 

"Who  kept  them  out?"  asked  Marjorie. 

"Duty  and  Industry,"  said  the  boy ;  "they  help  me  so  much  Oh ! 
here  comes  Charity  and  Generosity,  aren't  they  sweet?  "Come  right  in," 
said  the  boy. 

"Shut  the  door,  quickly,"  said  the  Dream,  "here  comes  Ill-nature 
and  Fretfulness,  and  they  are  very  ugly  people." 

"I  would  never  let  them  in,"  said  the  boy,  but  here  comes  Content, 
so  I'll  open  the  door  wide." 

"Dear  me,"  said  the  Dream,  "it  is  time  for  me  to  go,  but  I  guess  you 
have  learned  something  to-night." 

"Yes,"  said  Marjorie,  "I  have  learned  to  act  as  porter  at  the  door 
of  thought;  but  I've  got  to  watch  every  single  minute  of  the  time,  and 
I've  got  to  be  chums  with  Love,  and  LTnderstanding,  and  Endeavor,  and 
with  all  the  good  thoughts." 

Just  then  the  Dream  tiu'ncd  a  somersault  over  the  foot-board  and 
disappeared. — Ada[^fcd  from  Katlicrinc  M.   Yates:  "At  the  Door." 

Mercury  and  the  Sculptor. — (Never  Think  Yourself  Better  Than 

Others.) 

Mercury  was  a  very  vain  god.  He  would  look  at  the  wings  on  his 
feet  and  say,  "There  is  no  other  god  as  swift  as  I  am.  No  other  was 
given  such  wonderful  feet."  Then  he  would  relate  all  his  adventures 
till  he  really  felt  that  none  of  the  gods  were  his  equal. 

One  day  he  determined  to  learn  in  what  esteem  he  was  held  among 
mortals.  For  this  purpose  he  disguised  himself  as  an  ordinary  man 
and  went  to  a  city  where  a  great  sculptor  had  a  studio.  Here  he  saw 
many  beautiful  statues  of  all  the  gods  and  goddesses.  He  pretended 
to  the  sculptor  that  he  wanted  to  buy,  so  he  went  around  the  studio, 
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carefully  examining  them  all.  Finally  he  selected  two  figures,  Jupiter 
and  Juno,  and  demanded  the  price. 

The  sculptor  named  a  price,  and  then  vain  Mercury,  who  thought 
himself  better  than  anyone  else,  pointed  to  a  figure  of  himself,  saying. 
"You  will  certainly  want  much  more  for  this  one,  as  it  is  the  statue  of 
the  messenger  of  the  gods?" 

"Not  at  all,"  the  sculptor  hastily  replied,  "if  you  will  buy  the  two 
statues  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  I  will  throw  this  one  into  the  bargain." 

So  Mercury  learned,  that  he  was  not  thought  above  all  others  in  the 
eyes  of  mortals,  and  went  back  a  sadder  but  a  wiser  god — Adapted  from 
"^sop's  Fables." 

Hercules  and  the  Farmer.- — (Self  Help  Is  Best.) 

A  certain  farmer,  living  in  a  mountainous  region,  set  out  one  day 
for  the  town  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  with  his  wagon  laden 
with  his  farm  products,  for  which  he  expected  to  get  a  large  sum  of 
money.  The  highways  Avere  in  a  A'crv  bad  condition,  as  it  was  spring- 
time and  the  melting  snow  from  the  mountains  had  made  many  a  rut, 
and  the  road  was  full  of  stones  that  had  been  brought  down  with  the 
melting  snow.  But  the  farmer  was  too  lazy  to  get  out  and  take  a  stone 
out  of  his  way,  so  he  kept  jogging  along,  going  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  trying  to  keep  in  an  even  part  of  the  road.  Finally  the  wheels 
sank  down  deep  into  a  rut  and  his  poor  horse  could  not  pull  the  wagon 
out.  The  rustic  driver,  stupefied  and  frightened,  just  looked  at  his  wagon 
wheels,  and  did  nothing  but  utter  loud  cries  to  the  god  Hercules  to  come 
and  help  him.  He  was  almost  in  despair,  when  finally  Hercules  appeared 
and  said  to  him,  "Why  do  you  cry  aloud  for  me  to  help  you?  Put  your 
own  shoulder  to  the  wheels,  my  man.  Speak  kindly  to  your  horses,  urge 
them  on,  and  never  again  pray  to  me  for  help  until  you  have  done  your 
best  to  help  yourself,  or  depend  upon  it,  you  will  henceforth  pray  to  me 
in  \ain.''    Then  Hercules  disappeared. 

For  a  moment  the  farmer  looked  about  him,  then  jumped  otit  of 
the  wagon  and  ])ut  his  shoulder  to  the  wliccl  and  found  that  with  his 
help  the  horses  pulled  the  wagon  out.  He  went  on  his  way,  and  as  he 
thought  over  the  words  of  Hercules  he  realized  that  self  help  was  best. — 
Adapted  from  "Msop's  Fables." 

Llewellyn's  Hound. 
(Avoid  hasty  temper.) 

Llewellyn  was  ready  for  the  hunt,  and  seated  on  his  horse's  back, 
blew  his  horn  and  Avatched  for  his  faithful  hound  to  come  bounding  at 
his  side,  as  was  his  custom  ;  but  the  dog  did  not  come,  so  he  gave  a 
louder  blast  and  cheerily  called,  "Come,  Gelert,  why  art  thou  the  last  the 
horn  to  hear?" 

As  the  dog  did  not  answer  his  call,  Llewellyn  said,  "Well,  friends, 
we  will  ride  on  to  this  chase;  good  Gelert  may  be  racing  ahead." 

All   through  the  hunt  he   missed  his  faithful   hound,  who  was  his 
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constant  companion,  and  could  scarcely  enjoy  the  chase.  He  soon  grew 
tired  of  it,  and  finally  turned  his  horse  about  and  rode  home.  He  was 
not  in  very  good  spirits,  so  felt  very  angry  indeed,  as  he  drew  near  the 
door  to  see  his  truant  dog  bounding  to  greet  him.  Then  he  gazed  with 
wild  surprise  to  see  the  hound  smeared  with  blood. 

The  dog  crouched,  licked  his  feet  and  then  followed  him  as  he  went 
in  bewilderment  into  the  house  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  dog's  unusual 
appearance. 

The  first  thing  he  saw  was  his  little  baby  boy's  bed  overturned, 
covers  torn  and  blood-stained.  He  called  the  child,  no  voice  replied,  and 
the  frantic  father,  in  terror  and  rage  cried,  "Hound,  you  have  devoured 
my  child !"  and  plunged  his  sword  deep  in  Gelert's  side. 

What  is  that  he  hears  ?  He  listens,  spell-bound  again.  Yes,  it  is 
his  little  son's  voice.  He  comes  in  all  glowing  from  his  rosy  sleep.  Not 
a  scratch  on  him. 

The  father  joyfully  turns  to  embrace  him,  but  starts  back  in  alarm, 
as  in  a  far  corner  he  sees  a  great  gray  wolf,  all  torn,  and  dead. 

Oh !  what  was  then  Llewelhm's  pain  as  the  truth  flashed  through 
his  mind.  The  good,  brave  and  gallant  hound  the  wolf  had  slain  to  save 
his  only  child,  and  it  was  through  his  hasty  temper  his  beloved  hound 
had  died. — Adapted  from  WiUiam  R.  Spencer:  "Beth  Gclcrt." 

The  Forgiving  Indian. 
(Forgiveness.) 

Many  years  ago.  when  white  people  were  making  settlements  near 
the  tribes  of  Indians,  an  Englishman  was  standing  one  evening  at  his 
door  when  an  Indian  called  and  asked  for  food.  The  man  replied  that 
he  had  none  to  give  him.  The  Indian  then  asked  for  a  little  corn  and 
received  the  same  answer.  He  then  asked  for  a  cup  of  water,  when  the 
man  said  sternly,  "Begone,  you  Indian  dog!  You  can  have  nothing  here." 
The  Indian  looked  steadfastly  at  the  Englishman  for  a  moment  and 
then  turned  and  went  away. 

Some  time  after  this  gentleman,  being  very  fond  of  hunting,  fol- 
lowed his  game  until  he  has  lost  in  the  woods.  After  wandering  around 
for  a  while  he  saw  an  Indian  hut  and  went  in  to  inquire  his  way  home. 
The  Indian  told  him  he  was  a  long  distance  from  his  cabin  and  very 
kindly  urged  him  to  stay  all  night.  He  prepared  some  supper  for  the 
hunter  and  gave  him  his  own  bed  of  deerskin  to  sleep  on.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  Indian,  in  company  with  another  Indian,  insisted  upon  going 
with  the  Englishman  to  show  him  the  way  home.  Taking  their  guns, 
the  two  Indians  went  before  and  the  man  followed.  After  traveling 
several  miles,  the  Indian  told  him  he  was  near  a  white  settlement,  and 
then  stepped  before  the  man's  face  and  said,  "Do  you  know  me?"  ^ 

The  man  answered  with  much  confusion.  "I  have  seen  you." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Indian,  "you  have  seen  me  at  your  own  door; 
and  when  an  Indian  calls  on  you  again,  hungry  and  thirsty,  do  not  say, 
'Begone,  you  Indian  dog.'  " — Told  by  E.  R.  JJliite. 
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By  Albert  J.  Levine. 

Tenth  Week. 

1.    Story. 

An  Accident. 

One  day  my  sister  and  I  were  allowed  to  take  a  walk  together.  I,  as 
the  elder,  was  supposed  to  take  care  of  her. 

All  went  well  till  we  came  to  a  swamp  at  the  roadside  where  sweet-flag 
and  cotton-tail  grew  unmolested.  No  boy  ever  ventured  to  brave  the  dangers 
of  the  muddy  ground.  My  sister  caught  sight  of  a  cat-tail  and  before  I 
could  stop  her  she  had  fled  from  my  side. 

I  trembled  with  horror.  I  knew  all  about  this  dangerous  place.  Before 
I  had  time  to  say  one  word,  she  uttered  a  scream,  throwing  up  her  arms  to 
me.    She  was  sinking. 

I  looked  around  wildly.  There  was  nobody  in  sight.  Forgetful  of  my 
danger  and  of  my  weakness,  I  crossed  over  to  her.  By  main  strength  I 
pulled  her  out.  I  was  surprised  at  my  own  bravery.  We  were  a  sorrowful 
looking  pair  when  we  reached  home. — Adapted  from'  Maxwell  and  Johnston 
"School  Composition." 

Arouse  interest  of  children  in  this  story.  Make  it  as  vivid  as  possible. 
How  many  children  were  there?  Did  you  ever  take  a  walk  with  your 
younger  sister?  Would  your  mother  let  your  young  sister  go  out  by  herself? 
Why?    Why  is  she  feeling  safe  in  sending  her  along  in  your  care? 

What  are  cat-tails?  What  ground  does  it  grow  in?  How  many  boys 
ever  heard  of  quick  sands?  Would  you  be  so  thoughtless  as  to  run  such 
dangers?    Why  did  the  little  girl  go? 

Did  she  know  she  was  in  danger?  How  would  you  act  if  your  little 
sister  or  brother  were  in  danger? 

Outline: 

(1)  The  walk. 

elder  supposed  to 

expected  protect 

(2)  Cause  of  the  accident. 


(3) 


bog 

tore  away 

cotton-tail 

sweet-flag 

swamp 

fled 

How  I  felt. 

fear 

piercing 

fear 

horror 

paralyzed 

shriek 

Unmindful. 

sorrowful 

exertion 

astonishment 

(4) 


H.     Interrogative  Sentences : 

(1)  Columbus  discovered  a  new  continent. 

(2)  Did  Columbus  discover  a  new  continent? 

In  (1)  which  is  subject?    Which  is  predicate?  Underline.    In  (2)  whom 
are  we  talking  about?    What  is  subject?    Predicate?    Underline. 
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(1)  Columbus  discovered  a  new  continent. 

(2)  Did  Columbus  discover  a  new  continent? 


Where  is  subject  in(l)?    In  (2)? 
Read  whole  predicate  of    (2).     What  breaks  it  up? 
arranged  in  interrogative  sentences  ? 

Did  Columbus  have  trouble  in  obtaining:  aid? 
Have  you  seen  the  new  tunnel? 
Are  you  going  to  stay  here  all  day  ? 

III.    Plural  of  Nouns. 


How  predicate 


desk 
table 
chair 

cat 
dog 

John 

James 

Thomas 


What  are  these  words  the  names  of? — Pieces  of  furniture. 


What  are  these  words  the  names  of? — Animals. 


What  are  these  words  the  names  of? — Boys. 


New  York| 


What  are  these  the  names  of? — Places. 


Brooklyn  j 

Names  of  things,  persons,  animals  and  places  are  called  name  words 
or  nouns. 

Name  some  nouns.    Drill  from  readers. 

Plurals. 
One.  More  than  one. 

desk  desks 

cat  cats 

dog  dogs 

How  is  plural  formed?    By  adding  "s"  to  the  singular.     Drill. 
How  about  the  word  "ox?"    What  is  the  plural?    This  is  not  formed 
in  the  regular  way  by  adding  "s."    It  is  formed  irregularly. 


One. 

More  than  one 

cow 

cows 

hat 

hats 

girl 

girls 

One.  More  than  one. 

ox  oxen 

man  men 

woman  women 

One. 
tax 
arch 
dress 
How  is  plural  formed?    Why? 

One.  More  tJian  one. 
calf  calves 

leaf  leaves 

wolf  wolves 

life  lives 


One. 
goose 
tooth 
foot 

More  than  o)ic. 
taxes 
arches 
dresses 

One. 

knife 

loaf 

thief 

wife 


More  than  one. 
geese 
teetli 
feet 


More  than  one. 
knives 
loaves 
thieves 
wives 
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/  is  plural  formed? 

One. 

More  than  one. 

buffalo 

buffaloes 

negro 

negroes 

volcano 

volcanoes 

/  is  plural  formed? 

One.          More  than  one. 

One. 

More  than  one 

lily                     lilies 

lady 

ladies 

berry                 berries 

cry 

cries 

sky                     skies 

story 

stories 

spy                     spies 

colony 

colonies 
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How  is  plural  formed? 

Dictation: 
"We  will  not  go  back  without  relics,"  said  an  English  sailor ;  and  then 
he  turned  to  one  of  the  divers.     "Dive  down,"  he  ordered,  "and  bring  me 
that  pretty  sea  shrub  there.    That  is  the  only  treasure  we  shall  find." 

Eleventh  JVcck. 
I.     Narration.    "Autobiography." 

The  Cent. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  a  part  of  a  piece  of  copper.  My  home  was  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.    It  was  called  a  mine. 

One  day  a  miner  blasted  part  of  the  ore  out  of  the  wall.  I  formed  part 
of  it.  I  was  thrown  into  a  car  and  was  hoisted  up  to  the  top  of  the  shaft. 
My  life  became  one  continuous  pilgrimage  through  many  strange  places. 

I  found  myself  at  last  in  the  United  States  mint.  I  was  pressed  by  a 
machine.  How  proud  I  was  to  disport  myself  in  such  beautiful  decorations. 
On  one  side  of  me  was  stamped  the  words,  "One  cent." 

I  was  given  to  a  man.  He  gave  me  to  his  little  boy  who  treasured  me 
up  in  his  pocket.  He  liked  me  because  I  was  bright.  He  did  not  treat  me 
as  gently  as  he  might.  He  bored  a  hole  through  me  and  hung  me  on  his 
watch.    I  have  been  carried  there  ever  since,  forsaken  and  neglected. 

Give  choice  of  a  few  subjects:  A  Piece  of  Coal.    The  Desk.    A  Nail. 

H.     "Of." 

It  is  a  quarter  of  five. 

Which  of  the  two  do  you  like  best  ? 

His  breath  smells  of  wine. 

He  is  a  member  of  this  class. 

He  was  cured  of  the  grippe. 
"Off." 

Take  your  hands  off  the  desk. 

Take  your  coat  off. 
"From." 

This  letter  is  from  Thomas. 
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Borrow  a  pencil  from  Henry. 
Have  you  heard  from  him  ? 
He  took  a  book  from  you. 

The  thief  ran with  the  jewelry. 

He  walked  away me. 

He  is  a  member the  Athletic  Association. 

This  is  my  day . 

whom  did  you  borrow  this  pen? 


He  has  plenty money. 

"Shall,"  "will." 

(1)  I  will  hear  this  lesson  to-day. 

(2)  We  shall  see.     Be  present  on  that  day. 

(3)  I  shall  see  to  it  that  every  boy  does  his  work  well. 

(4)  We  will  make  it  a  point  to  come  early. 

Just  develop  the  idea  of  futurity.     It  may  not  be  opportune  to  teach 
fine  distinctions  of  "shall"  and  "will." 
"Take." 

Take  your  hands  away. 

John  takes  long  walks  daily. 

Yesterday  I  took  a  very  long-  walk. 

I  have  taken  lessons  in  music  ever  since  I  was  a  child. 

Every  boy  should an  interest  in  his  school. 

John first  prize  at  the  last  meet. 

He  has instruction  in  elocution. 

"Give." 

Give  me  your  pen. 

He  gave  me  his  books  on  leaving  school. 

He  has  given  all  his  time  to  his  studies. 

How  much  have  you  for  this  horse? 

I  have away  all  my  spare  money. 

On  hearing  of  the  success  of  CohuTibus.  his  critics up  all 

attempts  at  ridicule. 
HT.     Margin     \ 

Capital        Review. 
Comma    j 

Dictation: 
"Shall  T  have  naught  that  is  fair?"  saith  he; 

"Have  naught  but  the  bearded  grain? 
Though  the  breath  of  these  flowers  is  sweet  to  me, 
I  will  give  them  all  back  again." 

— The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers — H.  W.  Longfellow. 

Twelfth  Week. 

95  Fifth  Ave.. 
Dear  Henry:  New  York,  Dec.  1,  1907. 

I  should  very  much  like  to  see  you  on  Christmas.     Mother  has  a  sur- 
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prise  for  all  of  us.     She  has  arranged  a  little  festival.     I  am<  sure  you  will 
enjoy  yourself. 

Don't  say  you  can't  come !  You  have  promised  to  pay  us  a  visit  sl  long 
time  ago.  Please  let  me  know  when  to  expect  you.  We  are  all  anxious 
to  see  you.  Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas. 

II.     (1)  This  hat  belongs  to  John. 

What  are  we  talking  of?  What  belongs  to  John?  Point  to  a  hat. 
Whose  hat  is  this?  This  is  John's  hat.  Have  it  written  on  the  board  and 
observe : 

(2)   This  is  John's  hat. 

Whose  hat  is  this?    John's.    To  whom  does  the  hat  belong?    To  John. 

Spell  John  in  (1).  In  (2).  Is  it  the  same  name?  In  each  case  what 
belongs  to  John?  What  is  added  in  (2)  to  John?  "  'S"  shows  possession. 
Something  belongs  to  word  to  which  it  is  attached.    "  '  "  is  called  apostrophe. 

Take  up  other  hats.  Ask  in  turn  to  whom  they  belong.  Write  the 
possessive  case. 

boy     hat 

Ask  boy  to  make  a  sentence  about  these  two  words,  telling  that  the  hat 
belongs  to  the  boy.     Same  for  "girl." 

(1)  The  boy's  hat  is  lost. 

(2)  The  girl's  hat  is  pretty. 

In  (1)  to  whom  docs  hat  belong?     What  does  "apostrophe  s"  show? 

In  (2)  to  whom  does  hat  belong?     What  does  "apostrophe  s"  show? 

Name  all  name  words  or  nouns  in  (1).  "Boy's."  Is  it  singular  or 
plural?  Is  "girls"  singular  or  plural?  What  is  added  to  the  singular  form? 
How  do  you  form  singular  possessive  of  nouns  ?  To  form  the  singular  pos- 
sessive add  "apostrophe  s." 

Write  possessive  of: 

cow  cat 

'    pen  book 

man  woman 

Dictate  on  board : 

Our  baby's  name  is  John. 

The  cow's  tail  is  long. 

Jack's  top  spins  long. 

The  buffalo's  skin  is  valuable. 
Plural : 

(1)  Girls'  hats  are  pretty. 

(2)  Boys'  voices  are  not  soft. 
Whose  hats  are  we  speaking  of? 

(1)  How  many  hats  do  you  wear?  Do  we  mean  one  girl  or  more? 
Singular  or  plural?  What  is  the  plural  of  "girl"?  What  is  added  for  the 
possessive  form  ? 

(2)  Whose  voices  are  not  soft?  Is  "voices"  singular  or  plural?  Is 
"boys'  "  singular  or  plural?    What  do  we  add  to  "boys"  to  form  possessive? 


ox 

buffalo 

foot 

baby 

child 
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H'ow  do  we  form  possessive  ? 

(1)  Girls'  hats  are  pretty. 

(2)  Boys'  voices  are  not  soft. 

(3)  Women's  voices  should  be  soft. 

(4)  Men's  arms  should  be  strong. 

(1)  Whose  hats?    What  form  is  it?    Singular  or  plural? 

(2)  Whose  voices?    What  form?    What  number? 

(3)  Whose  voices?    Form?    Number? 

(4)  Whose  arms?     Form?     Number? 

To  whom  do  "hats"  belong  in  (1)  ?  "voices"  in  (2)  ?  "voices"  in  (3)  ? 
"arms"  in  (4)  ?    Write  each  noun : 

(1)  girls  girls'  (3)   women         women's 

(2)  boys  boys'  (4)  men  men's 
What  number  is  (1)  ?    In  what  letter  does  it  end? 

What  number  is  (2)  ?    In  what  letter  does  it  end? 
What  number  is  (3)  ?    In  what  letter  does  it  end?    Not  in  "s." 
What  number  is  (4)  ?    In  what  letter  does  it  end? 

Nouns  ending  in  "s"  in  the  plural  add  apostrophe  only  to  form  pos- 
sessive.   Others  add  apostrophe  s. 

Form  sentences  telling  what  belongs  to  following  nouns,  using  the 
possessive  forms : 

children  oxen  volcanoes  buffaloes 

Dictate  on  board : 

The  geese's  feathers  were  plucked. 

The  gentlemen's  hats  were  hung  up. 

The  monkeys'  cages  were  hung  up. 

The  oxen's  tails  were  cut  off. 
III.      (1)   I  am  going  home. 
(2)   I'm  going  home. 

(1)  What  am  I  doing?    Spell  first  word.     Second  word. 

(2)  Pronounce  first  word.  How  is  it  expressed  in  (1)?  How  many 
words?  Less  words.  It  is  made  smaller  or  contratced.  Such  economy  is 
called  a  contraction.  What  letters  are  left  put?  What  sign  takes  its  place? 
What  does  it  indicate?  It  indicates  omission  of  some  letter.  Point  out  that 
unlike  an  abbreviation  it  does  not  end  in  a  period. 

I'm  I've  they've 

'tis  we've  you're 

'twas  you've  they're 

o'er  ma'am  I'd 

Dictation: 

Footprints  that  perhaps  another, 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

— Longfellozv. 
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"That's  a  good  boy,"  said  the  little  gentleman.  "Never  mind  your 
brothers.     Til  talk  to  them." 

"Pray,  sir,  don't  do  any  such  thing,"  said  John.  "I  can't  let  you  stay 
till  they  come.    They'd  be  the  death  of  me." 

"Dear  me,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "I'm  sorry  to  hear  that.  How  long 
may  I  stay?" 

Thirteenth  Week. 
I.    The  Ants'  Yard. 

The  ants'  home  is  peculiar.  One  ant  told  of  her  beautiful  home  in 
Texas,  far,  far  away.  They  kept  about  their  place  a  big,  round  yard  from 
which  the  ants  had  cut  out  all  weeds  and  grass  except  the  ant-rice. 

The  work  is  done  very  systematically.  Two  ants  start  out  to  cut  a 
grass  blade.  One  climbs  upon  the  blade  and  bends  it  with  all  his  weight. 
The  other  cuts  it  with  his  strong  mandibles  close  to  the  ground. 

They  let  the  ant-rice  grow.  When  it  is  seeded  they  take  off  the  little 
grains  and  carry  them  away  to  their  galleries.  These  are  called  granaries. 
They  have  a  husking  bee  to  clean  and  take  off  the  hulls  that  cover  the  grains. 
The  chaff  is  carried  away  and  dumped  outside  of  the  clean  yard. — Adapted 
from  "Wings  and  Stings" — A.  M.  Doulton. 

Outline:    Correlate  with  nature  work. 

(1)  The  ants'  yard  in  Texas. 

peculiar  weeds 

except  beautiful 

(2)  Their  mode  of  work. 

mandible  double 

(3)  Their  disposal  of  ant-rice. 

seeded  dumped  husking 

granary  gallery  carried  off 

II.    Quality  Words : 

Have  pupils  stand.  John  is  tall.  James  is  taller.  Thomas  is  the  tallest 
of  the  three. 

(1)  John  is  tall. 

(2)  James  is  taller. 

(3)  Thomas  is  the  tallest  of  the  three. 

Which  is  quality  word  in  (1),  (2)  and  (3)?  How  many  boys  do 
you  compare  in  (2)?  Spell  the  quality  word  in  (1).  In  (2).  What  do 
vou  add  to  (1)  to  form  quality  word  comparing  two?  How  many  boys 
do  you  compare  in  (3)  ?    What  do  you  add  to  compare  more  than  two? 

(1)  There  was  cnce  a  family  of  three  bears.     Compared  to  some 

animals,  even  the  baby  bear  was  large. 

(2)  The  mother,  though,  was  larger. 

''3)   The  father  was  the  largest  bear  in  the  country. 

— MaxtvcU's  Lessons  in  English. 
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Quality   word   in    (1)?     In    (2)?     How   many   compared?     What  is 
added?    Quality  word  in  (3)  ?    How  many  compared?    What  is  added? 
Use  following  in  sentences: 

large  small  hard  high 

Use  following  in  sentences : 

large  tall  high  small 

This  boy  is . 

-  John  is  the of  the  two. 

James  is  the in  the  class.  ^    . 

The  mountain  is . 

Mount  Blanc  is . 

The  Alps  are in  Switzerland. 

This  desk  is as  compared  with  the  teacher's. 

It  is  than  the  teacher's  desk. 

The  high  chair  is  the  — — ,  but  the  children's  desk  is of  all. 

HI.     Hyphen  in  Compound  Words : 

The  richest  goblet  was  made  of  birch-bark. 
What  was  the  material  of  the  goblet?    What  part  of  birch?    How  many 
distinct  words?    What  connects  them?    Hyphen.    How  many  words?    It  ii 
a  compound  word. 

Name  some  compound  words. 

Have  pupils  write  following  on  the  board : 

He  was  a  tiny  fellow  with  jet-black  hair. 

Apostrophe : 

Dictate  on  board : 

No,  no,  it'll  be  getting  dark.  We 
must  make  haste.  The  donke)''ll  carry 
you  as  nice  as  can  be — you'll  see. 

Dtctatio7t: 
Aloft  in  that  high  steeple 

Sat  the  bell  man,  old  and  gray ; 
He  was  weary  of  the  tyrant 

And  his  iron-sceptered  sway; 
So  he  sat  with  one  hand  ready 


it's 

here's 

he's 

ne'er 

what's 

there's 

who's 

where's 
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Composition  for  5B  (History  Topics). 

By  Maebell  A.  DeRancy. 
CORRELATION  OF  HISTORY  AND  COMPOSITION. 

No  two  subjects  may  be  correlated  with  better  results  than  com- 
position and  history.  Historical  topics  furnish  subjects  for  exposition, 
narration  and  description. 

History  abounds  in  material  for  narration  and  description,  and  is 
generally  more  interesting,  being  "a  true  story."  For  example:  After 
the  pupils  have  been  taught  the  story  of  Marquette,  with  his  high  ideal 
of  considerable  ethical  value,  they  may  give  it  expression  in  a  composi- 
tion. This  composition  should  not  attempt  to  cover  the  entire  story, 
but  should  develop  only  one  phase  of  it. 

The  important  point  in  using  history  topics  for  composition  is  to  be 
positive  that  the  pupils  know  the  subject  matter.  The  history  lesson 
should  be  taught  and  drilled  upon  questioning  pictures  and  the  use  of 
maps. 

After  the  subject  matter  has  been  thoroughly  mastered,  one  topic 
may  be  developed  for  composition.  The  teacher  may  use  a  model  or  an 
outline  to  be  developed  by  the  children.  No  time  need  be  spent  on  sub- 
ject matter  in  the  preparation  or  presentation  of  the  composition  lesson, 
but  the  time  should  be  given  to  the  language  or  expression  side  of  the 
composition.  In  this  way  many  pupils  may  express  their  ideas  orally 
and  incorrect  or  awkward  expressions  may  be  corrected  before  the  writ- 
ing of  the  composition. 

The  following  are  composition  models  from  the  history  work  of 
Grade  5B. 

Champlain  and  the  Hurons. 

Champlain  was  a  French  explorer.  In  1603  he  made  a  trip  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  as  far  as  Montreal.  Five  years  later,  after  having 
been  to  France,  he  returned  to  Canada  and  built  a  fort  at  Quebec,  This 
fort  became  the  center  for  the  French  fur  trading,  missionary  work 
and  exploration. 

Champlain  began  to  explore  the  neighboring  country.  He  dis- 
covered the  beautiful  lake  which  now  bears  his  name.  He  made  friends 
with  the  Huron  tribe  of  Indians.  These  Indians  were  engaged  in  a 
bitter  war  with  the  Iroquois  Indians  of  New  York. 

The  French  explorer  and  his  men  assisted  the  Hurons  to  inflict  a 
great  defeat  on  the  Iroquois.  The  muskets  of  the  white  men  frightened 
the  Iroquois,  and  the  Hurons  gained  an  easy  victory.  The  Iroquois 
became  great  enemies  of  the  French  through  Champlain's  act.  In  after 
years  they  were  always  ready  to  join  the  English  in  any  attack  on 
the   French. 

The  Indians. 

When  the  first  white  men  came  to  our  shores  the  country  was  in- 
habited by  copper-colored  people.  These  white  men  imagined  the  land 
was  some  part  of  India,  so  they  called  the  natives  Indians. 

The  Indians  had  reddish  skin,  coarse,  jet  black  hair,  and  high  cheek 
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bones.    Their  eyes  were  small  and  dark.    They  were  grouped  into  tribes 
A  tribe  was  a  number  of  Indians  speaking  the  same  language,  but  gen- 
erally spread  over  a  wide  region.     The  tribes  were  divided  into  smaller 
groups  living  in  villages.     The  villages  were  surrounded  by  fences  or 
walls  for  protection  against  enemies. 

The  Indian  man's  duty  was  to  hunt,  fish  and  fight.  He  spent  his 
time  making  arrows,  bows,  canoes  and  stone  tools.  When  he  was  not 
engaged  in  waging  war  he  joined  hunting  or  fishing  parties  to  provide 
food  for  the  women  and  children. 

The  Indian  woman  was  called  a  ''squaw."  Her  duty  was  to  plant 
and  pound  the  corn,  carry  the  water,  make  the  clothing,  dress  the  skins, 
and  carry  the  household  goods. 

The  Indian's  Weapons. 

The  Indians  of  the  Atlantic  coast  had  never  seen  a  gun,  nor  a 
sword,  nor  a  metal  knife,  nor  an  ax,  until  the  white  settlers  came.  Their 
arms  and  implements  were  made  of  stone,  wood,  or  the  bones  of  animals. 

They  killed  their  enemies  with  stone  tomahawks  or  hatchets. 
Sometimes  they  used  stone  or  bone-tipped  arrows  which  they  shot 
from  wooden  bows.  They  made  fish  hoods  and  needles  from  the  bones 
of  fish. 

When  the  white  man  came  with  his  gun  and  powder,  everything 
began  to  change.  At  first,  the  Indian  feared  these  strange  weapons, 
but  in  a  short  time  he  learned  to  use  them.  He  became  eager  to  ex- 
change his  furs,  skin,  corn  and  food  for  the  wonderful  arms  of  the  white 
man.  He  realized  the  advantages  of  the  gun  and  sword,  and  whenever 
the  opportunity  came  he  made  himself  the  owner  of  them. 

Father  Marquette. 

Marquette  was  a  French  Jesuit  priest.  He  came  to  America  to 
teach  the  Indians  his  religion  and  to  explore  the  streams,  lakes  and 
rivers  of  the  New  World. 

The  Indians  worshipped  the  sun,  fire  and  stone  and  wooden  images. 
Marquette  spent  many  years  among  them  teaching  his  religion.  Many 
Indians  were  converted  and  they  grew  to  love  Marquette. 

After  having  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  with  them,  he  deter- 
mined to  explore  a  beautiful  river  they  had  told  him  about.  This  was 
the  Mississippi  River.  He  and  Joliet,  a  fur  trader,  sailed  down  this 
river  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  in  1673.  It  was  a  long  and 
perilous   journey   in    those    days. 

Marquette  believed  that  he  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  He  returned  to  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  Ex- 
hausted by  his  long  journey  he  died  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan, 
where  the  town  of  Marquette  now  stands. 

La  Salle  and  Louisiana. 
La  Salle  was  a  French  nobleman.     He  heard  the  story  of  the  ex- 
plorations of  Marquette  and  Joliet,  and  determined  to  come  to  America 
He  wished  to  explore  the  Mississippi  River  to  its  mouth  and  to  claim 
the  land  for  France. 
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In  1679  he  began  to  explore  the  river.  Some  Frenchmen  and  a  few 
Indians  accompanied  him.  He  built  many  little  forts  along  the  river 
and  stationed  a  few  Frenchmen  in  each  fort,  thus  claiming  the  land  for 
France. 

He  had  a  long,  tiresome  journey.  In  1682  he  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.  He  planted  the  French  standard  and  shouted,  "I 
claim  all  this  land  for  Louis  XIV,  King  of  France,  and  call  it  Louisiana !" 

He  returned  to  France  and  told  of  the  beautiful,  fertile  land  he  had 
explored.  Some  French  people,  determined  to  settle  it.  La  Salle  took 
an  expedition  to  the  newly-found  land.  The  captain  landed  too  far  west 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river.  La  Salle  endeavored  to  find  his  way  but  was 
killed  by  one  of  his  men. 

Ponce  de  Leon  and  the  Fountain  of  Youtpi. 

The  Spaniards,  who  came  to  America  after  Columbus,  took  pos- 
session of  Cuba,  Haiti,  Porto  Rico  and  other  of  the  West  Indies.  This 
section  became  the  Spanish  trading  and  exploration  center. 

One  of  these  Spaniards,  Ponce  de  Leon,  heard  a  wonderful  story 
from  the  Indians.  They  told  him  of  an  island  toward  the  north  on 
which  there  was  a  miraculous  fountain.  The  water  of  this  fountain 
had  a  strange  effect  on  any  one  who  drank  it — he  would  never  grow  old. 

Ponce  de  Leon  resolved  to  find  it.  With  his  king's  permission  he 
set  out  from  Porto  Rico.  On  Easter  Sunday  he  came  in  sight  of  land 
which,  in  memory  of  the  day,  has  been  called  Florida.  He  made  many 
trips  from  Florida,  but  never  succeeded  in  discovering  the  fountain 
of  youth. 

Tired  and  discouraged,  he  died  heart-broken  after  his  long  search. 
The  First  Successful  English  Colony. 

The  English  made  several  attempts  to  settle  permanent  colonies 
in  America  before  1607.  These  failed  through  starvation,  idleness,  sick- 
ness and  trouble  with  the  Indians. 

In  1607  the  London  Company  sent  three  ships  crowded  with 
colonists  across  the  Atlantic.  They  came  to  the  coast  of  Virginia  and 
entered  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  They  sailed  up  a  broad  river 
which  they  called  the  James  in  honor  of  their  king.  On  its  banks  they 
began  the  first  successful  English  colony.     It  was  called  Jamestown. 

The  success  of  this  colony  was  due  to  the  ability  of  Captain  John 
Smith.  The  colonists  would  have  died  of  starvation  had  not  Smith 
aided  them.  He  set  the  men  to  work  building  good  huts;  persuaded 
the  Indians  to  supply  them  with  food,  and  for  two  years  kept  the 
colonists  together. 

In  time  they  began  to  raise  tobacco  and  other  crops,  and  James- 
town became  a  prosperous  colony. 

The  Pilgrims. 
At. the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  people  of  England 
were  forced  to  worship  God  according  to  the  desires  of  their  king. 
Many  people  did  not  desire  to  do  this,  but  wished  to  have  freedom  to 
worship  as  they  pleased.  They  were  harshly  treated  in  England,  so 
many  of  them  fled  to  Holland. 
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They  were  given  every  liberty  in  Holland  and  enjoyed  their  re- 
ligious freedom.  But  they  did  not  desire  to  remain  in  Holland.  They 
feared  that  they  would  have  to  give  up  their  English  habits,  manners 
and  language.  They  knew  if  they  remained  in  Holland  that  their  chil- 
dren would  forget  England  and  would  grow  up  Dutchmen.  So  they 
resolved  to  come  to  America. 

About  one  hundred  people  crowded  on  the  Mayiiozver  and  started 
for  the  new  land.  They  settled  at  Plymouth  in  December,  1620.  It 
was  a  cold  and  disagreeable  spot  during  the  winter  months  and  the 
Pilgrims,  or  travelers,  suffered  greatly.  Their  colony  prospered,  how- 
ever, and  many  other  Pilgrims  joined  it  later  on. 

Hudson's  Voyage. 

At  the  time  that  Champlain  was  preparing  to  assist  the  Hurons 
in  defeating  the  Iroquois  Indians,  an  Englishman  named  Henry  Hudson 
appeared  off  the  Maine  coast.  He  came  in  the  Half  Moon,  a  Dutch 
ship,  which  he  was  sailing  for  some  Dutch  merchants.  He  was  in 
search  of  a  northwest  passage  to  the  Indies. 

He  could  not  find  the  northwest  route  so  he  sailed  south.  He 
went  into  New  York  Bay  and  sailed  up  a  great  river  that  came  down 
from  the  north.  He  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  beautiful  scenery 
along  the  river  banks.  He  called  the  river  "the  beautiful  river  of  the 
mountains,"  though  we  now  call  it  the  Hudson. 

Hudson  noticed  the  fine  chances  for  fur  trading.  When  he  returned 
to  Holland  he  mentioned  this  in  his  report,  and  ships  were  sent  over 
laden  with  beads,  knives,  cloth  and  other  trinkets.  A  few  years  later 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company  made  great  efforts  to  settle  this  country 
discovered  by  Henry  Hudson  in  1609. 

William  Penn. 

William  Penn  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  English  land  owner.  Much 
against  his  father's  wishes,  William  became  a  member  of  a  religious 
sect  called  Friends,  or  Quakers. 

Like  the  Pilgrims,  the  Quakers  were  persecuted  in  England.  Penn's 
father  had  loaned  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  King  of  England.  At 
the  father's  death  the  money  was  still  unpaid.  Penn  desired  a  tract  of 
land  in  America  for  the  Quakers'  settlement,  so  he  proposed  that  as 
payment  of  the  debt  a  tract  of  wilderness  be  given  to  him.  King 
Charles  the  Second  gladly  consented,  and  it  was  called  Penn's  Wood- 
land or  Pennsylvania. 

When  Penn  received  the  land  three  ships  with  Quaker  colonists 
sailed  for  America.  They  selected  the  site  for  a  large  town,  which  Penn 
called  Philadelphia.  This  settlement  prospered  and  became  the  refuge 
place  for  men  of  every  religion  and  nation. 

Roger  Williams  and  Rhode  Island. 

Although  the  Puritans  came  to  America  for  religious  freedom  they 
did  not  intend  to  have  people  in  their  settlement  who  believed  differ- 
ently. Many  disputes  arose  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  and  the 
settlers  went  off  to  other  colonies.  One  of  them,  a  young  minister 
named  Roger  Williams,  was  ordered  to  go  back  to  England. 
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He  did  not  go  to  England,  however,  but  spent  the  winter  with  the 
Indians.  In  the  spring  he  built  a  house  near  the  Indian  village  and 
called  the  place  Providence.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  colony  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Roger  Williams'  colony  was  a  refuge  for  all  sorts  of  persecuted 
people.    He  welcomed  them  gladly  and  gave  them  religious  freedom. 

The  Chain  of  Forts. 

While  the  English  were  busy  settling  along  the  Atlantic,  the  French 
were  occupied  in  the  interior.  A  few  years  after  Marquette  and  La  Salle 
had  explored  the  Mississippi  River  the  French  determined  to  plant  a 
chain  of  forts  from  Quebec  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

They  began  around  the  Great  Lakes  by  planting  small  towns.  On 
the  high  bluffs  and  along  the  shores  they  erected  a  line  of  forts,  which 
in  time  extended  from  Montreal  and  Quebec  to  New  Orleans  and 
Mobile. 

The  purpose  of  this  chain  of  forts  was  to  keep  the  English  out  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  succeeded  in  keeping  them  along  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  for  a  time,  but  the  French  did  not  keep  this  section  of  land 
for  a  much  longer  time. 

The  Battle  of  Quebec. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  the 
French,  assisted  by  the  Indians,  won  most  of  the  battles.  Then  affairs 
changed  and  the  British  began  to  win  victory  after  victory. 

One  of  the  most  important  battles  was  that  of  Quebec.  The  fortress 
of  Quebec  stood  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill  whose  steep  sides  rose  from 
the  edge  of  the  river.  It  was  impossible  for  the  English  to  climb  the 
heights  in  face  of  the  enemy.  General  Wolfe,  the  British  commander, 
sent  his  ships  and  men  up  the  river  above  Quebec.  One  night  he  and 
his  men  floated  down  stream  to  the  foot  of  the  bluffs.  They  climbed 
the  hill  and  in  the  morning  stood  ready  for  battle. 

On  this  level  stretch  of  land,  called  the  I'lains  of  Abraham,  a  great 
battle  was  fought.  The  French,  led  by  Montcalm,  attacked  the  British. 
The  British  were  successful,  although  both  the  English  and  French 
comamnder  were  among  the  dead.  This  ended  the  great  struggle  be- 
tween France  and  Great  Britain. 

Squanto,  tee  Friendly  Indian. 

Squanto  was  an  Indian  who  had  been  taken  to  England  by  one  of 
the  early  explorers.  While  abroad  he  learned  to  speak  English  and 
finally  found  his  way  back  to  his  old  home  near  Plymouth  Bay. 

One  day  he  visited  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  He  was  very 
friendly  toward  them  and  helped  them  in  many  ways.  He  taught  the 
settlers  to  fish  and  to  plant  and  cultivate  corn.  He  acted  as  interpreter 
between  them  and  the  Indians  and  thus  prevented  many  misunder- 
standings. 

He  grew  to  be  very  fond  of  the  Pilgrims  and  spent  much  of  his 
time  with  them.  He  was  always  trustworthy  and  honest,  and  the  set- 
tlers affectionately  called  him    "Our  Indian  Brother." 
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By  Walter  Primoff. 

Composition. 

The  New  York  Subway. 

The  subway  was  built  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  surface  street-railway 
traffic  and  to  afford  better  traveling  facilities.  With  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion and  the  constant  widening  of  the  distance  between  the  homes  and 
business  places  of  the  people,  the  conditions  of  crowding,  discomfort  and 
danger  in  city  transportation  grew  such  that  in  1900  a  contract  was  awarded 
by  the  city  for  the  construction  of  a  subway  beginning  at  the  City  Hall  and 
running  the  length  of  the  island.  The  part  now  in  operation  includes  some 
twenty-eight  miles  of  underground  railway.  This  includes  an  extension 
from  the  City  Hall  to  the  Battery,  then  under  the  East  River  to  and  into 
Brooklyn.    The  total  cost  of  building  was  about  forty  million  dollars. 

During  the  three  years  of  construction,  the  city  along  the  line  of  the 
subway  was  in  disorder,  much  of  the  line  having  to  be  cut  through  solid 
rock,  but  the  result  proved  to  be  worth  the  trouble.  Four  tracks  were  con- 
structed, two  for  express  trains  stopping  at  stations  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  apart,  and  two  for  local  trains,  stopping  every  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Amid  general  rejoicing  the  road  was  opened  Oct.  27,  1904.     It  has 
partly  solved  the  transportation  problem  by  enabling  people  to  live  further 
from  their  places  of  business. — Adapted  from  Nelson's  Encyclopedia, 
Outline: 

I.     Description. 

why  built,  relieve,  congestion,  surface,  facilities,  growth,  con- 
stant, conditions,  transportation,  when  started,  awarded, 
construction,   how  long,   operation,  underground,  exten- 
sion, cost. 
II.     Building  of  the  subway. 

condition  of  streets,  construction,  disorder,  number  of  tracks, 
two  kinds  of  trains. 
III.     Eflfect  of  building  the  subway. 

celebration,  when  opened,  solved,  problem. 

Language. 
Analysis  of  sentences  containing  adjective  attributes  reviewed. 
Synthesis:    Form  sentences  containing  given  predicate  adjectives. 

Fill  blanks :  The  Pilgrims  were . 

Contrast  with  object  complement.    Types  I  and  III. 
Review  declension  pronoun  first  person. 
Deduce  pronouns  of  second  person  by  means  of  sentences. 
Subject.  Possessive.  Object. 

You  have  books.         These  are  your  books.      I  give  these  books  to  you. 

These  books  are  yours. 
Review  using  pronoun  as  object  of  verbs. 
Analysis  and  Synthesis. 
Review  work  using  possessive  pronouns. 
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Verbs :   Teach  grind. 

Review,  be,  find,  fight,  fly. 

Compound  subject  taught.     Connective  "and." 

Agreement  of  verb  with  its  subject. 

In  1673  Marquette' and  Joliet  explored  the  Mississippi.  . 
Find  the  verb.    Disregard  modifiers. 
(S.)   Marquette  (P.  V.)  explored  (O.)   Mississippi 

and 
(S.)  Johet 
Prefixes: 

con,  col  =  with  or  together. 

conflict,  concur,  collect,  connect,  join  together, 
collapse,  fall  together. 
be  =  to  make. 

befriend,  becalm,  bestir. 

Dictation. 

Titles  of  respect  with  name. 

Uncle  Tomi  and  Aunt  Mary  versus  my  uncle  and  my  aunt.     Combine 
with  words  of  the  week,  and  dictate. 

Memorizing:    "Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree,"  37-42. 

Thirteenth  Week. 

Composition. 
Imitation.  ; 

The  Erie  Canal. 

I.     Description. 
II.     Building  of  canal. 
III.     Effect   of   canal,   celebration 

Language. 
Compound  subject: 

Connective  both  and. 
Continue  agreement  of  verb  and  subject. 
Joliet  was  an  explorer. 
Marquette  was  an  explorer. 
Both  Joliet  and  Marquette  were  explorers. 
Give  sentences  with  blanks  to  be  filled  by  is  and  are. 

Iron a  metal. 

Iron  and  gold metals. 

Review  Type  Sentence  IV  with  a  compound  subject. 
Teach  noun  attribute  and  contrast  with  object.     (Types  I  and  IV.) 
Deduce  and  have  memorized  declension  pronoun  third  person  by  means 
of  sentences. 

Subject  Form.  Possessive.  Object. 

He  has  a  book  He  has  his  book  Give  the  book  to  him 

She  has  a  book  She  has  her  book  Give  the  book  to  her 

They  have  books  They  have  their  books       Give  the  books  to  them 
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Misused  Prepositions: 

off  vs.  off  of  (incorrect). 

Keep  off  the  grass. 

Shake  the  dust  off  your  feet. 

Jump  off  the  horse, 
off  vs.  from.    Off  =  not  on.     From  mipHes  distance. 

Take  the  book  off  the  table  (take  from  surface). 

Take  hands  from  the  table  (move  hands  away). 

Take  the  book  from  him. 
Analysis  of  sentences. 
Construct  sentence  with  comp.  subject. 
Verb:  hurt.     Review  feed,  forget,  freeze. 
StiMxes: 

ful  =  full  of 

thoughtful,  dutiful 
ist  =  one  who 

botanist,  florist,  artist 

Language. 

Review  comparison  of  adjectives  with  Type  III. 
Drill  quickly. 

This  apple  is  sweet.      That  apple  is  sweeter.      Mine  is  sweetest. 
If  positive  ends  in  "y"  preceded  by  a  consonant,  "y"  is  changed  to  "i" 
before  "er"  and  "est." 

happy  happier  happiest 

Most  adjectives  of  more  than  two  syllables  form  the  comparative  and 
superlative  by  prefixing  more,  most  or  less,  and  least  before  the  positive. 

beautiful  joyful 

correct  more  sweeter,  more  better,  in  sentences. 
Irregular  Verbs :   bleed,  bring,  bend,  blow,  begin. 
Review  Type  Sentence  III  and  analyze  sentence  with  adjective  attribute 
as  complement  of  verb  "be." 

different  from  different  than 

Correct : 

My  pencils  are  different  than  yours. 
This  book  is  different  than  that. 
Roots: 

cep,  cept  =  to  take 

accept,  exception 
ceed,  cess  =  to  go,  or  to  yield  excess. 

cede,  cession,  exceed,  concede,  proceed. 

Dictation. 

Titles  of  honor  begin  with  capitals  if  followed  by  the  name  of  the  person 
on  whom  conferred.  Make  a  paragraph  out  of  week's  words  to  teach  above : 
Captain  Smith,  Doctor  Johnson,  General  Washington;  but  the  captain,  the 
doctor,  the  general,  etc.  •   ,    ■ 
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Plan-6A 

English. 
First  Month. 

1.  Sentences classification changing    from    declarative    to    in- 
terrogative and  vice  versa. 

2.  Review  subject  predicate  and  object. 

3.  Teach  subject  noun  or  pronoun. 

4.  Teach  predicate  verb. 

Second  Mouth. 

1.  Teach  adjectives. 

2.  Teach  adverbs. 

3.  Teach  modifiers. 

4.  Teach  sentences  in  their  inverted  order. 

Third  Month. 

1.  Change  sentences  from  direct  to  inverted  form  and  vice  versa. 

2.  Sentences  with  compound  parts  reviewed conjunctions  taught. 

3.  Prepositions easy  phrases. 

4.  Interjections. 

Fourth  Month. 

1.  Analysis. 

2.  Nouns  complement. 

3.  Adjective  complement. 

4.  General  drill  on  all  parts  of  speech. 

Fifth  Month. 
Review. 

Prefixes  and  Suffixes. 

First  Month. 

Prefixes. re,  con,  a,  ab. 

Suffixes. ful,  ist,  less. 

Second  Month. 

Prefixes. ex,  inter,  trans. 

Suffixes. ly,  ish,  able. 

Third  Month. 

Prefixes. pre,  under,  mis. 

Suffixes. like,  ant. 

Fourth  Month. 

Prefixes. Post,  ante. 

Suffixes. — hood,  an,  ian.  .  ; 

Geography. 
First  Month. 

1.  General  geography  of  South  America. 

2.  General  geography  of  South  America. 

3.  General  Geography  of  South  America. 

4.  Argentina. 
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Second  Month. 

1. 

Brazil. 

2. 

Chile  and  Colombia. 

3. 

Review. 

4. 

General  geography  of  Europe. 

Third  Month. 

1. 

2. 
3. 

General  geography  of  Europe. 
General  geography  of  Europe. 
Great  Britain. 

4. 

Great  Britain. 

Fourth  Month. 

1. 

2. 

Germany. 
France. 

3. 

Russia. 

4. 

Austria  and  Italy. 

Fifth  Month. 

1.     Norway  and  Sweden,  Holland,  Switzerland. 

Review. 

History. 
First  Month. 

Topics  I  and  II. 

1st  week. — The  Indians.    Location  of  important  tribes;  stages  of  civil- 
ization. 

2nd  week. — Discovery  and  exploration causes.     Spanish  explorers. 

English  explorers. 

3rd  week. — French  and  Dutch  explorers. 

4th  week. — Period  of  Colonization.     Causes  of  emigration. Settle- 
ment of  the  country. 

Second  Month. 

1st  week. — Virginia  and  Massachusetts. 

2nd  week. — Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York. 

3rd  week. — Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 

4th  week. — Maryland,  Georgia.    Review. 

Third  Month. 

1st  week. — Struggle  for  existence. 

Indian  Wars. — General  cause results. 

French  Wars. — General  cause massacres results. 

2nd  week. — English  supremacy.     Place  particular  stress  upon  1  and  2. 

3rd  week. — Colonial  life.    Causes  of  the  Revolution, 

4th  week. — Statesmen  of  the  Revolution.    Lexington,  Concord,  Bunker 
Hill 

Fourth  Month. 

1st  week. — Internal  discord. 

2nd  week. — Adoption  of  the  Constitution.     Constitutional  convention, 
discussions,  causes  of  disagreements. 

3rd  week. — Comparison  of  Constitution  and  articles  of  confederation. 

4th  week. — Review  Revolution causes,  events,  results. 
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Test  Questions— 6A 

By  Walter  Prim  off. 

Mental. 

1.  Three  pints  is  what  part  of  a  gallon? 

2.  How  many  sq.  ft.  in  a  rectangle  3  yds.  long  2  yds.  wide? 

3.  Three-fourths  of  a  foot  is  what  part  of  a  yard? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  3  sq.  inches  and  3  ins.  sq.  ? 

5.  (a)  A  gallon  measure  full  of  grain  is  what  part  of  a  bushel? 
(b)  Write  the  answer  as  a  common  fraction. 

6.  How  many  grains  difference  between  a  pound  troy  and  a  pound 
avoirdupois? 

7.  16^%  of  a  class  of  48  are  absent.    How  many  are  present? 

8.  21  is  what  %  of  56? 

9.  Give  1-7%  of  4,800. 

10.  87^%  of  a  number  is  63.    Find  the  number. 

Written. 
Arithmetic. 

1.  3.78  X  -^6  -f-  .0108. 

2.  How  long  is  it  since  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  Oct.  19,  1781  ? 

3.  How  many  rods,  yards,  feet  and  inches  are  there  in  a  telegraph 
wire  one-third  of  a  mile  long? 

4.  On  this  floor  there  are  about  300  girls  and  250  boys.     What  per 
cent,  of  the  children  are  boys? 

5.  I  bought  a  bushel  of  nuts  for  $2.08  and  sold  it  at  8  cents  a  quart. 
How  much  did  I  gain  ? 

6.  A  class  room  is  22  ft.  4  in.  long  and  20  ft.  2  in.  wide.    What  is  the 
whole  distance  around  the  room? 

7.  17  gallons  and  2  quarts  of  olive  oil  was  placed  in  20  bottles  each 
holding  the  same  amount.     How  much  was  in  each? 

187 

8.  Reduce to  lowest  terms. 

198 

9.  A  salesman's  salary  was  $16.32  last  week.    He  spent  12^%  of  it 
for  rent  and  25%  of  it  for  board.    How  much  did  he  have  left? 

10.  How  much  will  a  butcher  have  to  pay  for  3  tons  6  cwt.  50  lbs.  of 
meat  at  12  cents  a  lb.? 

Mental. 

1.  Change  1/40  to  dec. 

2.  Divide  9.25  by  100. 

3.  Add  6/7  and' 1/84. 

4.  Multiply  .0025  by  100. 

5.  270  degs.  is  what  part  of  a  circle? 

6.  Divide  6/7  by  Vs. 

7.  Change  .025  to  a  common  fraction. 
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8.  27  is  what  per  cent,  of  72? 

9.  How  many  rods  in  5/9  mile? 

10.  8  qts.  is  what  per  cent,  of  a  bushel? 

JVritten. 

1.     Seven  boys  have  72  marbles, 
John  has  }^, 
Joseph  2/7  of  the  rem., 
Frank  2/9  of  the  rest, 
Thomas  has  3/7  of  this  rem., 
Harry  has  ^s  of  this  rem., 
Henry  has  ^  of  those  still  left. 
Alex,  has  the  rest; 
How  much  has  each? 

7  8 


11         33 


Simplify 


3.  (3275  —  32.75)  ><  .0565. 

4.  Change  1  mile  160  acres  to  acres. 

5.  Find  the  sum  of 

3  bu.  1  pk.  2  qts. 
9    "     3    "     3    " 
12    "     2  •"    4    " 

6.  Subtract  2  miles  155  rds.  from  5  miles  150  rds, 

7.  Change  869967  sec.  to  degrees,  minutes  and  seconds, 

8.  Divide  5  sq.  yds.  5  sq.  ft.  4  sq.  in.  by  7. 

9.  If  66  2/3  of  a  farm  equals  46  acres  150  sq.  rds.,  how  many  acres 
and  rods  are  in  the  farm? 

10.  Multiply  1  ton  3  cwt.  85  lbs.  by  8. 

11.  3  pks.  1  qt.  1  pt.  is  what  decimal  of  a  bu.? 

Mental. 

1.  Find  the  area  of  a  triangle,  base  J^  yd.  alt.  }i  yd. 

1.  In  10^  reams  of  paper  how  many  sheets? 

3.  A  number  -f  ^  of  itself  =  84.     What  is  the  number? 

4.  Divide  56  by  .008. 

5.  From  1/6  take  1/72. 

6.  Divide  }ihy  ys. 

7.  15  cwt.  is  Ys  of  how  many  tons? 

8.  10  lbs.  6  ozs.  are  how  many  ozs.  ? 

9.  What  part  of  a  cwt.  is  eijA  lbs.  ? 

10.  What  is  the  cost  of  72  vds.  at  83i^c.  vd.? 
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Written. 

1.  A  man  who  was  born  February  22,  1864,  died  yesterday.  How  old 
was  he  at  his  death? 

2.  Dorando  ran  28  miles  in  3  hours.  What  was  his  average  distance 
per  hour  in  miles,  rds.,  yds.,  ft.  ? 

3.  A  wholesale  grocer  bought  1  ton  8  cwt.  75  lbs.  of  cheese  for 
$175.40.    He  sold  it  at  20c.  a  pound.    How  much  was  his  profit? 

4.  There  were  45  words  given  in  a  test.  James  missed  3.  What  per 
cent,  did  he  get  right? 

5.  How  many  square  yards  of  blue  flannel  will  you  have  to  buy  to 
make  44  flags  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle  3  ft.  long  and  1  ft.  6  in.  wide? 

6.  A  man  saves  $3.40  each  week.  This  amount  is  20%  of  his  salary. 
How  much  does  he  earn  a  week? 

7.  A  pound  of  troy  is  what  part  of  a  pound  of  avoirdupois? 

8.  A  farmer  had  724  bu.  of  oats.  He  sold  429  bu.  1  pk.  and  fed  his 
horses  92  bu.  2  pk.  5  qts.    What  quantity  had  he  left? 

9.  An  oflice  boy  earned  $186  a  year.  He  put  20^%  of  it  into  a 
bank.     How  much  did  he  spend  during  the  year? 

10.  Frances  spent  $1.19  for  Christmas  presents.  This  was  15%  less 
than  she  had  altogether.  How  much  money  did  she  have  before  she  bought 
the  presents? 

Written. 
826785 

1.  Change  to  a  mixed  number. 

890 

2.  Change  9876  72)/77  to  an  improper  fraction. 

3.  27^  X  12  2/9  X  6  6/11. 

2^ 

4.    


5      Divide  150  by  .0098. 

6.  796.05  X  .0075. 

7.  Change  589  sq.  in.  to  higher  denominations. 

8.  Change  40  degrees  20  minutes  45  seconds  to  seconds. 

9.  From  100  bu.  a  man  sold  21  bu.  3  pks.  7  qts.    Left? 

bu.      pks.     qts. 

10.  Add  40        3        6 

8        2        5 
20         1         3 

1.  Change  369,787  oz.  to  higher  denominations. 

2.  162  miles  115  rods  to  feet. 

3.  If  a  person's  step  is  2  ft.  4  ins.,  how  many  steps  will  be  have  to 
take  in  walking  3^  miles  ? 

4.  Find  the  time  between  October  20,  1892,  and  January  1,  1905. 

MX  9^ 

5.  Simplify 
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6.  Cost  of  40,000  sheets  of  paper  at  30  cents  a  ream. 

7.  A  regiment  ate  3  tons  4  cwt.  5  oz.  of  flour  in  one  day.    How  much 
was  eaten  in  30  days? 

45  tons  6  cwt.  8  lbs.  of  baggage  was  carried  in  18  wagons.    What  was 
the  average  weight  carried  in  each  wagon? 

9.     Find  the  vahie  of  bushels  in  a  bin  7  ft.  by  16  ft.  by  5  ft.  at  $2^ 
a  bushel. 

7  X  16  X  5  X  45 


56 
Move  decimal  one  place  to  the  right.     Cancel  by  384,  as  384  is  the  G. 

17280         45 

C  D.  of  17280  and  21504.     Have  boys  memorize  that =  — 

21504  56 

10.     3  c[ts.  1  pt.  2  gills  is  what  decimal  of  a  gallon? 

Mental. 

1.  What  will  2  lbs.  3  ozs.  of  candy  cost  at  2c.  an  oz.? 

2.  What  will  be  cost  of  a  gold  chain  weighing  2  ozs.  at  $1.25  a  pwt.? 

3.  How  many  ^  pints  can  be  filled  from  1  gal.  of  milk? 

4.  A  school  has  2,000  pupils  and  200  are  absent.    What  per  cent,  are 
present  ? 

5.  If  S7/2%  of  a  pk.  of  potatoes  cost  $.35,  what  will  1  qt.  of  potatoes 
cost? 

6.  What  per  cent,  of  1  gal.  are  1  qt.  1  pt.  ? 

7.  What  is  %%  of  $120? 

8.  What  is  200%  of  $4? 

9.  12}4%  of  my  money  is  $7.    How  much  money  have  I? 

10.  I  had  $.87^  and  spent  14  2/7%  of  it.     How  much  money  have 
Heft? 

Mental. 

1.  Our  baseball  team  won  .66^  of  the  games  played.    If  we  won  12 
games,  how  many  were  played? 

2.  What  is  the  cost  of  8  tons  of  coal  at  $5^  a  ton? 

3.  I  bought  pens  at  50  cents  a  gross  and  sold  them  at  ^2  cent  each. 
How  much  did  I  gain? 

4.  A  man  had  60  yards  of  cloth.    He  sold  50  yards.    What  per  cent, 
did  he  sell? 

5.  How  many  pints  of  milk  at  $.06  a  quart  can  be  bought  for  $.96? 

6.  Find  the  area  in  sq.  inches  of  a  triangle  whose  base  is  4  ft.  and  its 
altitude  3  inches. 

7.  Eggs  are  packed  in  crates  holding  30  doz.    How  many  score  eggs 
in  y2  crate? 

8.  A  man  earns  $17>^  and  spends  $4^.    Left? 

9.  A  man  earns  $2^  a  day.    How  much  can  he  earn  in  9  days? 

10.  A  man  had  24  yards  of  silk.    He  sold  83^/^%  of  it.    Left? 
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Grammar. 

I.  Give  the  part  of  speech  of  each  word  in  the  following  sentence: 
They  visited  a  pretty  village  on  the   shores  of  Lake  Como. 

II.  Tell  what  kind  of  a  sentence  each  of  the  following  is : 

(a)  Alice  learn  your  lesson. 

(b)  Poor  Cinderalla  ran   quickly  away. 

(c)  Why  did  you  leave  the  city  so  suddenly? 

III.  Diagram  and  tell  what  kind  of  a  sentence : 

The  bold  fisherman  told  many  startling  tales. 

IV.  Diagram 

A  great  yellow  cat  sat  on  the  sill  of  our  kitchen  window. 

V.  Select  the  phrases  in  this  sentence: 

The  queen  of  the  fairies   sat  on  a  dainty  throne. 

VI.  Re-write  the  sentence  and  underline  the  adjectives: 

The  kind  old  grandfather  gently  kissed  the  little,  cold,  hungry 
child. 

VII.  Correct 

(a)  Who  will  do  it?     Me. 

(b)  She  told  him  and  I. 

(c)  Who  did  you  meet? 

(d)  I  seen  him  do  it. 

(e)  I  done  it. 

I.  Give  the  part  of  speech  of  each  word: 

Again  Gluch's  thiVst  became  unbearable  and  he  attempted  to  drink. 

II.  I  ran  and  soon  brought  some  water. 

(a)  What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  this? 

(b)  Analyze  this  sentence. 

III.  Write  an  imperative  sentence  containing  an  object. 

IV.  Is  Venezuela  a  prosperous  country? 

(a)  What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  this? 

(b)  Analyze  it. 

V.  What  part  of  speech  of  the  words  underlined  below? 

(a)  How  light  this  room  is ! 

(b)  The  light  of  the  sun  reaches  the  earth  in  eight  minutes. 

(c)  Guess  how  we  light  this  lantern. 

(d)  Here  he  is! 

(e)  Can  you  hear  the  thunder? 

Test  in  dictation : 

"Oh,  dear  me!    have  you  been  so  cruel?"  asked  the  little  fellow. 

The  king  of  the  Golden  River  grew  stern  and  said,  "Cruel !  they  poured 
unholy  water  into  my  stream.  Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  allow  that? 
The  water  which  has  been  refused  to  the  cry  of  the  weary  and  dying  is 
unholy,  though  it  had  been  blessed  by  every  saint  in  heaven.  Only  that 
water  is  holy  which  is  found  in  the  vessel  of  mercy." 

Dictation. 
I.     A  gentleman  who  had  traveled  in  Africa  told  his  friends  that  he 
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and  his  servants  once  made  fifty  Arabs  run.  All  who  heard  the  story  were 
amazed.  "How  did  you  manage  itF"  asked  one.  "Oh,  it  was  nothing  won- 
derful," replied  the  traveler.    "We  ran  and  they  ran  after  us. 

II.  Name  the  part  of  speech  of  each  of  the  underlined  words. 

III.  Underline  the  attribute 

(a)  All  his  fingers  are  thumbs. 

(b)  The  sea  is  calm  now. 

(c)  The  ant  is  no  sluggard. 

(d)  In  all  climates  spring  is  beautiful. 

IV.  What  kinds  of  sentence 

(a)  Dost  thou   love   life? 

(b)  Then  do  not  squander  time. 

(c)  How  beautiful  is  night. 

(d)  Alexander  sighed  for  more  worlds  to  conquer. 

V.  Diagram 

(a)  Did  neither  Turk  nor  Tartar  frighten  him? 

(b)  How  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood! 

(c)  Shine  like  the  sun  in  every  corner. 

(d)  A  noble  deed  is  a  step  toward  God. 

Geography. 

I.  Draw  a  map  of  South  America.    Put  in  two  mountain  ranges,  three 
rivers,  two  branches  of  the  Amazon. 

II.  (a)     In  what  zones  is  S.  A.? 

(b)  What  sea  is  north  of  S.  A.? 

(c)  What  strait  separates  S.  A.  from  Terra  del  Fuego? 

(d)  What  is  the  largest  river  of  S.  A.? 

III.  (a)  What  is  the  largest  country  of  S.  A.? 

(b)  Give  its  capital. 

(c)  Name  two  of  its  products. 

(d)  What  is  its  principal  industry? 

IV.  Name  and  locate  the  plain  of  S.  A. 

V.  Give  the  capitals  of  (a)  Argentina,  (b)  Peru,  (c)  Ecuador,  (d) 
Chile,  (e)  Uruguay. 

VL     What  is  and  where    is     (a)     Nicaragua,     (b),  Valparaiso,    (c) 
Jamaica,  (d)  Yucatan,  (e)  Bahama. 

VII.  (a) What  are  the  highest  mountains  of  S.  A.? 

(b)  What  city  is  situated  on  the  equator? 

(c)  Where  is  the  Isthmus  of  Panama? 

(d)  What  two   cities  will  the   Panama   Canal  connect  when 

completed? 

VIII.  (a)     Locate  Canada  and  tell  to  whom  it  belongs. 

(b)  Name  two  important  rivers  in  Canada. 

(c)  Name  two  cities  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

(d)  Name  two  products  of  Canada. 

(e)  Name  two  islands  belonging  to  Canada. 


IX.  (a 
(b 
(c 
(d 

X.  (a 

(b 
(c 
(d 
(e 
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Describe  the  surface  of  Mexico. 

Capital  of  Mexico. 

Give  one  seaport  of  Mexico. 

Give  two  exports  of  Mexico. 

Name  one  of  the  repubHcs  of  Central  America. 

Which  is  the  largest  island  of  the  West  Indies? 

Which  island  of  the  West  Indies  belongs  to  U.  vS.? 

Where  is  Havana? 

What  is  it  noted  for? 


Geography. 

1.  Draw  a  sketch  of  North  America,  locating  Canada  and  Mexico. 

2.  Canada : 

Locate  (1)  rivers,  (2)  mountains,  (3)  cities. 

3.  Mexico : 

Locate  (1)  rivers,  (2)  mountains,  (3)  cities. 

4.  Describe  the  climate  of  Canada. 

5.  Make  lists  of  (1)  principal  products,  (2)  principal  industries,  (3) 
exports  to  the  United  States,  (4)  imports  from  United  States. 

6.  Describe  the  climate  of  Mexico. 

7.  Make  lists  of  (1)  principal  products,  (2)  principal  industries,  (3) 
exports  of  the  United  States,  (4)   imports  from  the  United  States. 

Geography . — A dditio n al  Q ii cstio ns. 

1.  Name  countries  of  South  America  and  capitals. 

2.  Name  a  country  in  two  zones. 

3.  Name  a  country  crossed  by  Amazon. 

4.  Name  three  countries  crossed  by  equator. 

5.  Name  three  rivers  and  three  plains  along  each. 

6.  Name  two  branches  of  Amazon. 

7.  Name  two  rivers  form  La  Plata. 

8.  Name  a  seaport  on  eastern  coast. 

9.  Name  a  seaport  on  western  coast. 

10.  Name  countries  bordering  on  Pacific. 

1 1 .  Name  countries  bordering  on  Atlantic. 
]  2.     Name  countries  that  have  no  seacoast. 

13.  Name  products  of  each  country, 

14.  Name  lake. 

15.  Name  islands  at  mouth  of  Orinoco. 
16  Form  of  government. 

17.  Three  countries  owned  by  foreign. 

18.  What  is  Para  noted  for? 

19.  What  strait  south  of  South  America. 

20.  Compare  size  Brazil  with  LTnited  States. 

21.  Name  three  things  that  a  ship   going  from  New  York  to  Rio 
Janeiro  and  three  highlands  of  South  America. 
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22.  What  isthmus  connects  South  America  and  North  America? 

23.  To  what  country  did  it  formerly  belong? 

24.  Name  volcano. 

26.  To  whom  does  Trinidad  belong? 

27.  What  cape  at  southern  extremity? 

28.  What  countries  are  crossed  by  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

Geography. 

1.  Describe  the  course  of  a  ship  going  from  Quebec  to  Toronto. 

2.  Give  five  products  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland. 

3.  On  what  waters  are  (a)  Toronto,  (b)  Ottawa  (c)  Quebec? 

4.  Describe  the  people  of  Mexico  as  to  (a)  race,  (b)  language,  (c) 
religion. 

5.  Give  chief  products  and  two  cities  of  Cuba. 

6.  What  two  large  rivers  unite  to  form  the  La  Plata  River? 

7.  What  island  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  ? 

8.  Name  three  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  River. 

9.  Name  two  large  cities  at  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata  River. 

10.  Draw  a  map  of  South  America.     Put  in  five  countries  and  their 


capitals. 


History. 


\.     At  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  what  part  of  North 
America  did  France  own?    Spain?    England? 

2.  What  occupation  brought  most  money  into  New  England  at  this 
time?    Into  New  York?    Into  Virginia? 

3.  How  did  the  Navigation  Laws  and  the  Acts  of  Trade  injure  the 
colonies. 

4.  Why  were  the  "Writs  of  Assistance"  issued? 

5.  What  was  the  object  of  the  British  Government  in  levying  the 
Stamp  Tax?  i 

6.  What  colony  was  most  active  in  resisting  the  measures  of  Par- 
liament ? 

7.  Give  the  time,  place,  purpose,  and  leading  men  of  the  first  Conti- 
nental Congress. 

8.  Why  were  the  English  troops  sent  to  Lexington  and  Concord? 

9.  What  surprising  sight  did  General  Gage  see  on  the  morning  of 
June  17,  1775? 

10.  Who  were  the  opposing  commanders  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  ? 

11.  How  many  attacks  were  made?    How  was  the  last  one  repulsed? 

12.  What  was  the  result  of  the  battle  upon  the  Americans?     Upon 
the  British? 
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History— Continued— 6  B. 

'  .  By  Albert  J.  Levine. 

Thirteenth  Week. 

Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. 

Trouble  followed  upon  the  application  of  Nebraska  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Union.     It  was  to  comprise  the  "Platte  County" — Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, the  Dakotas  and  Montana  and  parts  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 
The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee    on    Territories,    Stephen    A. 
Douglas,  chairman.     He  reported  a  new  bill  which,  for  its  partizanship, 
can  only  be  considered  as  a  bid  for  personal  favor  in  the  coming  Presi- 
dential election.    It  provided  that  citizens  of  any  State  subsequently  formed 
out  of  this  Territory  should  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  would  have 
slaves  or  not.    The  bill  was  recommitted,  and  the  resulting  bill  became 
famous  as  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.     It  provided  for  two  Territories 
instead  of  one,  the  more  southern  lying  between  Z7  degs.  and  40  degs., 
to  be  known  as  Kansas,  the  northern  to  be  known  as  Nebraska.     The 
question  of  slavery  was   removed  from   the   jurisdiction   of   Congress. 
Congress  should  allow  each  State  to  choose  for  itself.     Thus  the  bul- 
wark of  the  Pro-Constitutionalists  was  swept  away  and  the  compromise 
measures  of  1820  and  1850  were  declared  "inoperative  and  void."     It 
opened  the  old  sore,  presumably  healed  by  successive  bargainings  and 
compromises.     As   Alexander  Johnston  puts   it,   "It  was   the   greatest 
political  blunder  in  American  history." 

The  bill  passed.  The  conservative  Northern  element  thought  to 
have  found  a  loophole  in  the  bold  declaration  of  Douglas  of  support  of 
"squatter  sovereignty."  The  new  Territories  were  opened  to  immigra- 
tion and  settlers  flocked  in.  Since  the  State  was  its  own  judge  of  the 
desirability  of  slavery,  the  North  fondly  hoped  that  the  Northern  ele- 
ment would  overrun  or  "squat  upon"  the  Territory,  and  by  their  united 
vote  snatch  the  State  from  the  dominion  of  slavery.  So  they  hoped 
and  planned.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  The  South  immediately  poured 
in  a  band  of  lawless  settlers  who  never  for  a  moment  expected  to  make 
this  Territory  their  permanent  residence.  They  were  for  the  excite- 
ment of  winning  a  State  for  the  South.  They  came  armed  and  with 
very  little  of  their  household  goods.    They  came  ready  for  a  fray. 

Pandemonium  broke  loose.  A  bloody  feud  was  inaugurated  that 
assumed  the  severity  of  a  civil  war.  Both  sides  desired  to  elect  their 
own  delegates  and  thus  decide  the  question  of  slavery.  As  a  result 
two  governments  were  set  up,  each  claiming  to  be  the  bona  fide  repre- 
sentative of  the  people.  The  struggle  was  at  its  worst  in  Kansas.  The 
opposing  camps  were  located  at  Topeka  and  Lawrence.  The  Territorial 
Governors  sent  by  Congress  to  direct  the  organization  of  the  State  re- 
signed at  short  intervals,  and  debate  upon  Kansas  monopolized  the 
attention  of  Congress. 

The  people  of  Kansas  prepared  for  war.  From  the  free  States 
came   a   colony   of   immigrants   from   New   Haven   armed   with   Sharpe's 
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rifles  supplied  through  the  effort  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  ''Beecher's 
Bible"  was  the  name  applied  to  the  guns.  From  the  South  came  a  well 
trained  band  of  fighting  men  who  looked  upon  their  mission  as  a 
ciusade. 

Attacks  upon  Lawrence,  the  "free  State"  capital,  were  followed  by 
depredations  against  settlers.  Congress,  fully  awake  to  the  situation, 
sent  a  body  of  Federal  troops  who  dealt  with  malefactors  irrespective 
of  their  political  leanings.  Order  was  restored  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet. 

A  new  Governor  was  appointed,  to  be  succeeded  immediately  by 
another  appointee.  Buchanan,  a  man  of  pro-slavery  sympathies,  decided 
to  bring  events  to  a  successful  issue.  He  urged  the  people  to  vote  upon 
and  decide  upon  the  question  of  slavery.  The  pro-slavery  element  over- 
awed the  free-Staters,  and  a  constitution  was  formed,  known  as  the 
Lecompton  Constitution,  permitting  slavery.  The  anti-slave  element 
refused  to  go  to  the  polls.  Again  and  again  the  Constitution  was  sub- 
mitted for  their  approval,  but  they  consistently  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  it.  Buchanan  then  submitted  the  pro-slavery  programme  to 
Congress.  Douglas,  reasonably  sure  that  there  was  no  hope  for 
Southern  support  of  his  Presidency,  came  out  boldly  against  it,  and  ad- 
hering to  his  creed  of  "squatter  sovereignty,"  refused  to  foist  a  constitu- 
tion upon  a  people  of  a  whole  State  only  part  of  whom  had  a  voice  in 
the  framing.  Though  approved  by  the  Senate  in  spite  of  Douglas,  it 
was  lost  in  the  House,  and  the  South,  unable  to  arrive  at  a  compromise 
in  subsequent  elections,  reluctantly  abandoned  the  attempt  to  make 
Kansas  a  slave  State. 

Fourteenth  Week. 

John  Brown. 

While  Kansas  was  struggling  in  the  coils  of  a  civil  war,  murders 
were  perpetrated,  denounced  alike  by  each  side.  John  Brown,  an  ascetic, 
brooding  settler,  took  it  upon  himself  to  visit  retaliatory  punishment 
upon  the  pro-slavery  contingent,  and  gathering  around  him  a  few 
zealous  free-State  men,  wantonly  murdered  a  number  of  settlers.  This 
occurred  a  short  time  before  his  famous  raid,  decried  by  the  South  and 
elevated  to  the  plane  of  martyrdom  by  the  North.  He  had  long  brooded 
over  the  wrongs  of  slavery  and  felt  himself  called  upon  to  strike  a  blow 
striking  the  fetters  from  the  slaves.  Rhodes  extenuatingly  remarks : 
"John  Brown's  God  was  the  God  of  Joshua  and  Giddeon.  To  him,  as 
to  them,  seemed  to  come  the  word  to  go  out  and  slay  the  enemies  of 
His  cause." 

Fired  by  his  zeal,  John  Brown  determined  to  strike  a  telling  blow 
against  slavery  and  against  the  authorities  that  countenanced  its  exist- 
ence. One  night  he  entered  the  village  of  Harper's  Ferry  with  a  score 
of  his  followers,  including  his  own  four  sons.  He  seized  the  United 
States  arsenal  and  made  prisoners  of  the  guards  and  of  several  citizens 
who  fell  into  his  hands.     He  had  intended  to  arouse  the  slaves  into 
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rising  in  arms  against  their  masters,  "but  the  slaves  seemed  to  be  un- 
aware of  his  presence  and  remained  on  their  plantations.  At  daybreak 
the  villagers  rose,  and  after  desultory  effective  firing  drove  him  to  take 
refuge  in  the  enginehouse  of  the  armory  yard.  A  detachment  of  Federal 
troops  battered  down  the  doors  and  took  John  Brown  and  the  few 
remaining  survivors. 

He  was  given  a  hasty  but  fair  trial,  and  was  found  guilty  of  treason 
in  taking  arms  against  the  government,  of  inciting  the  slaves  to  rebel- 
lion, and  of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  He  was  hanged  Dec.  2,  1859. 
He  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  "stalwart,  unique  and  spectral  figure, 
leading  on  .  .  .  to  invade  Virginia,  not  for  executing  any  unfeasible 
scheme  of  making  the  slaves  their  own  avengers,  but  for  applying  the 
war  powers  of  a  nation  against  disloyal  masters." — Schouler. 

Fifteenth  Week. 

Secession. 

The  Democratic  convention  aroused  by  the  bold  stand  taken  by 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates :  "A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand. 
I  believe  this  government  cannot  endure  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do 
not  expect  the  house  to  fall,  but  I  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will 
become  all  one  thing  or  the  other."    The  campaign  pointed  to  separation. 

The  nominating  convention  of  1860  realized  that  the  coming  election 
would  be  a  battle  of  sections.  Lincoln  had  said  in  the  course  of  the  famous 
a  platform  untramelled  by  Southern  sentiment.  They  refused  to  be  made 
tools  of  the  slave  power.  The  platform  framed  only  conceded  the  South  a 
few  minor  points. 

Meanwhile,  the  seceding  Southern  delegates  met  in  another  hall  and 
Douglas  against  the  pro-slavery  agitation  in  Kansas,  resolved  to  construct 
adopted  the  pro-slavery  planks  rejected  by  the  regular  convention.  The 
regular  convention  met  again  but  could  not  overawe  the  secession  delegates. 
The  result  was  that  two  tickets  were  placed  in  the  field.  The  Northern 
element,  led  by  Douglas,  nominated  Douglas  and  H.  Johnson,  while  the  se- 
ceding delegates  placed  in  the  field  John  C.  Breckinridge  and  Joseph  Lane. 
The  Democratic  party  was  torn  asunder. 

A  new  party,  the  Constitutional  Union  party,  composed  mostly  of  for- 
mer Know-Nothings  and  Northern  Whigs  adopted  one  resolution  declaring 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  under  the  Constitution.  John  Bell  was 
named  as  president. 

The  Republican  party  was  more  bold  in  its  declaration,  less  colorless. 
It  announced  its  stand  in  favor  of  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  State 
rights.  It  stigmatized  the  Dred  Scott  decision  as  a  political  heresy  and 
promulgated  the  belief  that  while  the  government  has  no  right  to  interfere 
with  the  existing  institution  of  States,  the  Union  ought  tO'  maintain  the 
normal  condition — no  slavery — in  territories  where  such  status  could  be 
maintained  by  law.  Kansas  must  be  admitted  as  a  free  State.  A  protective 
tarifif,  internal  improvements  and  a  Pacific  railway  were  favored.  Lincoln 
was  named  with  Hamlin  as  his  running  mate. 

The  issue  of  the  four  factions  has  been  tersely  summed  up  by  Alex- 
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ander  Johnsonton:  "The  Bell  party  wished  to  have  no  discussion  of  slav- 
ery; the  Douglas  Democrats  rested  on  squatted  sovereignty  and  the  com- 
promise of  1850,  but  v^ould  accept  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court;  the 
Republicans  demanded  that  Congress  should  legislate  for  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  the  territories ;  and  the  Southern  Democrats  demanded  that  Con- 
gress should  legislate  for  the  protection  of  slavery  in  the  territories." 

With  the  issues  clearly  drawn,  let  us  observe  the  attitude  of  voters 
towards  the  four  candidates.  The  Democratic  party  was  helplessly  divided. 
The  Constitutionalists  were  not  thoroughly  organized  and  offered  very  little 
sanguine  inducements  to  the  mass  of  sufifragists.  The  Republican  party 
was  the  only  bold,  fearless,  clear  party  that  had  its  position  succinctly  stated. 

With  evidence  of  Republican  success  drifting  in  from  State  elections, 
the  South  began  to  mutter.  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Lincoln  would 
swing  the  election.  The  Republicans  carried  every  Northern  State  except- 
ing New  Jersey.  Bell  only  received  the  votes  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and 
Virginia.  ' 

Breckenbridge  carried  the  entire  South,  while  Douglas  received  only 
the  votes  of  Missouri  and  three  delegates  from  New  Jersey,  the  other  four 
going  to  Lincoln. 

The  sentiment  of  the  South  became  alarmingly  defined  and  sectional 
lines  tightly  drawn.    We  will  now  observe  the  next  move  of  the  South. 

Sixteenth  Week. 
Resources  of  Combatants. 

A  review  of  the  respective  fighting  resources  of  the  opposing  States 
will  not  be  amiss.  The  North  numbered  twenty-two  States,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  twenty-two  million  souls,  of  whom  less  than  one-half 
a  million  were  slaves.  The  South  could  muster  only  eleven  States,  aggre- 
gating but  little  over  nine  million  souls,  including  three  million  and  a  half 
slaves. 

The  attitude  of  the  slaves  in  the  South  during  the  war  furnishes  an 
instructive  commentary  on  human  nature.  The  North  had  secretly  counted 
on  the  internal  upheaval  that  an  uprising  of  slaves  would  precipitate.  The 
South  found  the  slaves  perfectly  subordinate,  and  to  their  faithfulness  and 
industry  on  their  farms  the  South  owed  its  food  that  kept  the  whole  white 
fighting  population  fighting-fit.  The  blacks  never  betrayed  their  trust  and 
remained  loyal  to  their  masters  to  the  end  of  the  struggle. 

In  commercial  resources  the  North  far  out-distanced  the  South.  The 
luxurious  life  of  a  plantation  has  little  incentive  for  arousing  business 
acumen,  and  during  the  war  the  owners  of  railroads  and  big  commercial 
enterprises  in  general,  gave  valuable  assistance  to  the  Government  in  the 
form  of  sound,  businesslike  advice.  The  moneyed  resources  towered  far 
above  those  of  the  South,  and  the  boasted  value  of  the  Southern  cotton  crop 
sank  out  of  sight  with  the  blockading  of  the  Southern  ports. 

The  command  of  the  sea  remained  to  the  North.  With  few  excep- 
tions all  the  naval  appurtenances  continued  under  the  control  of  the  Federal 
authorities,     There  were  fewer  resignations  from  the  navy  than  from  the 
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army.     The  personnel  of  the  navy,  therefore,  remained  intact  throughout 
the  struggle. 

The  army  fared  worse.  It  was  depleted  of  its  officers.  The  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates,  as  a  rule,  remained  loyal  to  the  flag.  Many 
exceptions  occurred.  Many  generals,  hailing  from  the  South,  cheerfully 
recognized  the  Federal  Government  and  valiantly  fought  to  uphold  it. 
Among  these  the  most  famous  are  Winfield  Scott  and  General  H.  Thomas. 

Both  sides  depended  upon  Europe  for  its  ammunition  and  guns.  With 
the  formation  of  a  blockade  the  South  experienced  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  in  many  instances  suffered  severe  loss  while  attempting  to  run  the 
blockade  that  became  effectively  prohibitive  to  vessels  bringing  supplies. 

The  advantage  did  not  rest  wholly  with  the  North.  True,  the  North 
had  powerful  resources,  and  her  credit,  unlike  her  opponent,  was  good  to  the 
very  end.    The  North  had  a  larger  army,  more  officers  and  more  money. 

The  South,  however,  possesesd  a  more  militant  moral  strength.  True 
to  its  leaders,  the  sons  of  the  Southern  States  fought  with  greater  vigor 
throughout  the  whole  campaign. 

You  must  remember  that  the  North  was  enjoying  an  era  of  commercial 
priDsperity,  born  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  The  people  had 
settled  down  to  a  life  of  trade  and  money  making.  With  plenty  of  capital 
and  an  endless  supply  of  foreign  labor — labor  that  did  not  condescend  to 
compete  with  negro  labor  of  the  South — the  North  was  loath  to  shake  the 
helm  of  commerce  and  take  the  field  against  an  enemy.  While  martial 
enthusiasm  was  sweeping  the  country  from  end  to  end,  the  alacrity  with 
which  young  men  responded  to  Lincoln's  call  for  volunteers  lacked  the  fire 
and  fervor  that  was  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  their  opponents. 

The  South  had  readily  assimilated  military  ideas  and  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  supported  many  military  institutions.  The  slave-owners,  freed 
from  onerous  work  of  working  the  land,  readily  assumed  the  refinements  of 
a  "gentleman."  The  nature  of  the  country  lent  itself  to  the  growth  of  a 
military  spirit,  and  fighting,  for  the  love  of  the  game,  found  secure  lodgment 
in  the  Southern  heart.  The  recruits  to  a  man  were  better  fighters  than  their 
Northern  brethren.  While  their  discipline  was  at  times  lax,  especially  on 
the  march,  no  soldier  responded  more  savagely  and  whole-heartedly  to  the 
call  of  their  superior  officers. 

Granted  that  in  resources  the  Northern  army  was  superior,  no  one 
denied  that  the  caliber  of  the  Southern  soldier  would  usher  in  a  time  that 
would  "try  men's  souls." 

President  Lincoln  received  no  military  education.  His  initial  plans 
were  tentative  and  in  a  way  experimental.  The  South  was  marshalled  into 
the  field  by  an  experienced  soldier,  Jefferson  Davis.  He  was  enabled  to 
name  ranking  generals  who  grew  with  war  and  snatched  victory  from  the 
more  powerful  North. 

Seventeenth  Week. 
Lesson  One — Grant's  Administration.    1869-1877. 
Events: 

1.  Pacific  Railroad:  The  first  railroad  connecting  the  two  oceans 
was  opened.    It  connected  Omaha  with  Sacramento.    The  Northern  Pacific 
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Railroad  ran  from  St.  Paul  and  Lake  Superior  to  Puget  Sound.  Not  only 
did  commerce  obtain  a  new  lease  of  life  but  new  cities  sprang  up  en  route, 
relieving  the  congestion  in  the  East  and  furnishing  new  fields  for  American 
capital  and  enterprise. 

2.  A  new  constitutional  guarantee  to  voters  was  passed  upon  by  the 
requisite  number  of  States.  It  was  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  granting 
suffrage  to  all,  irrespective  of  "race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 

3.  Indian  Wars :  The  Modoc  Indians  refused  to  stay  upon  their  reser- 
vation at  Oregon.  They  were  rounded  up  and  forced  to  return.  The  Sioux 
Indians  proved  more  recalcitrant.  Under  a  bloodthirsty  leader  they  com- 
mitted depredations  upon  the  neighboring  white  settlers.  General  Custer 
was  sent  against  them  but  was  surrounded  by  an  Indian  command  and 
annihilated.    General  Custer  also  perished. 

4.  The  suit  for  damages  arising  from  the  activity  of  the  Alabama  was 
referred  to  a  commission.  The  claim  was  referred  to  arbitration  and  was 
amicably  settled,  Great  Britain  paying  the  sum  of  $15,500,000. 

Lesson  Two— Hayes.    1877-188L 
Events: 

\.  Hayes  withdrew  the  troops  from  the  South,  restoring  in  a  measure 
the  confidence  of  the  abused  whites  in  the  administration.  Reconstruction 
had  become  a  fact  and  the  old  wounds  were  healing. 

2.  In  1877  a  railroad  strike  broke  out,  causing  widespread  injury.  The 
trouble  started  at  the  Pittsburg,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  by  sym- 
pathy spread  to  all  important  roads.  The  troops  were  called  upon  to  restore 
order  and  disperse  the  rioters.    The  hotbed  of  contention  was  at  Pittsburg. 

3.  The  Bland-Allison  Bill  was  passed  that  made  the  silver  dollar  legal 
tender.  Specie  payment  was  resumed  and  for  the  first  time  since  1862  gold 
sold  at  par. 

Garfield  and  Arthur.     1881-1885. 

Events: 

1.  Garfield  was  assassinated  by  a  disappointed  office-seeker  and  died 
of  his  wound  a  few  weeks  later.  Vice-President  Arthur  succeeded  to  the 
Presidency. 

2.  Chinese  laborers  flocked  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  their  arrival  caused 
a  great  deal  of  friction.  China  was  persuaded  to  enter  into  a  treaty  forbid- 
ding the  emigration  of  laborers  for  a  period  of  ten  years.    This  was  in  1882. 

3.  The  "spoils  system"  did  not  produce  good  results.  The  work  of  the 
government  employees  was  unsatisfactory.  In  1883  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed classifying  the  employees  and  securing  to  them  a  permanent  tenure 
of  office  during  good  behavior.  Vacancies  were  filled  from  lists  drawn  up 
as  a  result  of  competitive  examinations.  This  was  the  Civil  'Service  Bill. 
This  system  has  been  perfected  and  introduced  into  all  parts  of  our  N«tional 
and  State  governments. 

4.  A  new  navy  was  organized,  increasing  the  fighting  force.  Our 
policy  has  been  to  construct  an  impregnable  armament  capable  of  instilling 
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wholesome  fear  into  the  hearts  of  rival  powers.  We  are  continually  im- 
proving the  personnel  of  the  navy,  and  with  the  added  responsibility  of  keep- 
ing a  watchful  eye  upon  the  Philippines  and  Japan,  our  navy  is  in  constant 
need  of  a  superior  number  of  ships. 

Eighteenth  Week. 

Lesson  One — Cleveland's  First  Term.    1885-1889. 
Events: 

1.  Hayes  was  elected  by  Congress.  It  became  evident  that  the  existing 
machinery  was  replete  with  misunderstanding  and  might  breed  dissension. 
The  Electoral  College  had  remedied  this  defect.  There  was  still  need  for 
defining  the  order  of  succession  in  the  event  of  the  demise  of  the  Vice- 
President.  The  Presidential  Succession  Law  was  passed  (1886)  fixing  the 
rotation  of  office  as  follows :  The  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury  and  War, 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Postmaster  General,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

2.  Labor  disturbances  upset  business  equilibrium.  Much  valuable 
property  was  destroyed  by  strikers  and  their  sympathizers. 

3.  Frenchmen  presented  to  us  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  symbolic  of  the 
principle  they  had  bled  for  in  the  French  Revolution. 

Harrison.    1889-1893. 

Events: 

\.  The  pension  paid  to  soldiers  disabled  during  the  Civil  War  was 
extended,  and  in  1890  there  were  1,000,000  names  on  the  pension  roll,  each 
one  receiving  on  the  average  of  $140  a  year. 

2.  The  majority  of  States  have  adopted  the  Australian  ballot,  an  im- 
provement upon  the  previous  one  in  that  it  diminished  corrupt  practices  at 
elections.  The  ballot  was  printed  at  public  expense  and  the  voter  was  guar- 
anteed absolute  privacy  in  casting  his  vote. 

3.  In  1892,  ten  years  after  the  treaty  was  signed  prohibiting  immigra- 
tion of  Chinese,  a  new  treaty  was  entered  into  extending  the  period  for  ten 
more  years  and  making  it  necessary  for  all  Chinese  already  here  to  retain 
certificates  issued  by  the  government.    These  serve  as  passports. 

New  States :  North  and  South  Dakota,  Washington,  Montana,  Idaho 
and  Wyoming.  The  tariff  was  the  important  issue  of  this  campaign.  Grover 
Cleveland  was  elected. 

Cleveland's  Second  Administration.     1893-1897. 

Events: 

1.  A  railroad  strike  broke  out  in  1894  occasioned  by  the  friction  be- 
tween the  Pullman  Car  Company  and  its  employees.  President  Cleveland 
called  out  troops  to  preserve  order  in  Chicago,  the  greatest  railroad  center. 

2.  Hawaii  was  placed  under  our  protection,  the  Queen  having  been 
deposed  by  revolutionists. 

3.  The  Monroe  Doctrine    was    put    to    the    test  in  the  Venezuelan 
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Boundary  trouble  of  1895.    Cleveland  objected  to  the  seizure  of  Venezuelan 
territory  by  England.     The  dispute  was  amicably  settled  by  arbitration. 

McKinley's  Administration.     1897-1901. 
Events: 

1.  A  tariff  bill  for  revenue  and  protection,  similar  to  the  McKinley 
Bill  of  1890  was  passed  in  1897.  During  the  war  with  Spain  the  revenue  was 
still  further  increased. 

2.  War  with  Spain  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  new  territory. 

Lesson  Three — Roosevelt's  Administration.     1904-1908. 
Events: 

1.  A  terrible  earthquake  occurred  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  destroying 
San  Francisco.    The  city  is  now  being  rebuilt. 

2.  The  question  of  railroad  activity  and  government  interference  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  this  administration.  Rebates  were  made  the  subject 
of  government  investigations. 

Nineteenth  Week — Topical  Outline. 

Monroe.    1817-1825. 

Missouri  Compromise.  Lafayette's  Visit.  Great  Britain.  Florida. 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

J.  Q.  Adams.    1825-1829. 
Protective  Tariff.    Erie  Canal. 

Jackson.    1829-1837. 

Rotation  in  Office.  Nullification.  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Specula- 
tion.    Impending  Crisis.     Indian  Troubles. 

Van  Buren.    1837-1841. 
Crisis  of  1837.     Sub-Treasury  Bill.     Canadian  Troubles. 

Harrison  and  Tyler.    1841-1845. 

United  States  Bank.  Dorr's  Rebellion.  Magnetic  Telegaph.  North- 
east Boundary.     Annexation  of  Texas. 

Polk.     1845-1853. 

War  with  Mexico,  1846-1847.  Northwest  Boundary.  Wilmot  Proviso. 
Gold  and  California. 

Taylor  and  Fillmore.     1853-1857. 
Compromise  of  1850.    Filibustering  in  Cuba. 

Pierce.    1853-1857. 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.     Border  Warfare.     Mexico.     Japan. 
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Buchanan.    1857-1861. 

Dred  Scott  Decision.  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  John  Brown.  Secession. 
Fort  Sumter. 

Lincoln.    1861-1865. 
Civil  War. 

Johnson.     1865-1869. 

Disbanding  of  the  Union  Army.  Presidential  Reconstruction.  Con- 
gressional Plan.  Secession  States  Admitted.  Impeachment  of  Johnson. 
Fourteenth  Amendment. 

Grant.    1869-1877. 

Pacific  Railroad.    Fifteenth  Amendment.  Railroad  Panic.  Indian  Wars. 

Hayes.     1877-1881. 
Troops  withdrawn  from  South.    Railroad  Strike.    Change  in  Currency. 

Garfield  and  Arthur.     1881-1885. 

Death  of  Garfield.  Chinese  Exclusion.  Civil  Service  Bill,  New  Navy 
Begun. 

Cleveland — First  Term.    1885-1889. 

Presidential  Succession  Law.  Electoral  Count  Act.  Labor  Disturb- 
ances.   Statue  of  Liberty.    Inter-State  Commerce  Act. 

Harrison.    1889-1893. 

The  Tariff.  Pensions.  Ballot  Reform.  Indian  Troubles.  Chinese 
Exclusion. 

Cleveland — Second  Term.    1893-1897. 

The  Tariff.  Repeal  of  Force  Bill.  Railroad  Strike.  Hawaii.  Vene- 
zuelan Boundary. 

McKiNLEY.     1897-1901. 
The  Tariff.    Gold  'Standard  Act.    War  with  Spain.    Chinese  Disorders. 

Roosevelt.     1901-1908. 
Rebates.    Secretary  Commerce  and  Labor.    San  Francisco  Earthquake. 

Twentieth  Week. 

Progress  of  Our  Country. 
Cotton  Gin,  1793.  Steamboat,  1807.  Gas,  1825.  Railroad,  1830.  Colt's 
Revolver,  1835.  Ericson's  Screw  Propeller,  1836.  Goodyear's  Waterproof 
Clothing,  1839.  Morse's  Telegraph,  1844.  Home's  Sewing  Machine,  1846. 
Hoe's  Steam  Printing  Machine,  1847.  Bell's  Telephone,  1876.  Edison's 
Arc  Light,  1879.    Electric  Railway,  1884. 
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Hygiene— 0\itline— 7A. 

In  addition  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  our  course  of  study 
provides  for  the  following  topics  in  7 A  Hygiene :  Study  of  the  body ;  skin 
and  special  senses;  muscles ;  bones ;  digestion ;  respiration ;  circulation ; 
clothing;  general  principles  of  physical  training  and  development  of  strength. 
For  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  these  topics  the  syllabus  may  be  consulted. 

For  weekly  study  of  the  above  the  following  arrangement  of  sub  topics 
has  been  found  feasible  and  convenient : 

I.  The  framework  of  the  body:  (a)  General  features.  (&)  The 
structure  and  functions  of  the  bones,     (c)     The  most  important  bones. 

II.  Further  study  of  the  nature  of  the  bones:  (a)  Shape  and  struc- 
ture of  the  chief  bones,  (t)  Difference  between  the  bones  of  the  old  and 
the  bones  of  the  young,  (c)  Need  of  proper  food  (i.  e.,  such  as  will  sup- 
ply material  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  bones). 

III.  Care  of  the  body's  framework:  (a)  Need  of  exercise:  1.  To 
cultivate  proper  posture,  {h)  The  cause  of  round  shoulders  and  curved 
spine:  1.  The  effect  of  pressure.  2.  The  effect  of  habit.  3.  The  neces- 
sity of  having  seats  and  desks  adjusted  to  individuals. 

IV.  Structure  and  functions  of  the  muscles:  (a)  Need  of  proper 
food  for  growth.  (&)  Need  of  proper  exercise  for  development,  (c) 
Kinds  of  muscles:  1.     Voluntary.     2.     Involuntary.     3.     Tendons. 

V.  Covering  of  the  body:  (a)  Structure  and  function  of  the  skin. 
(&)  The  flexibility,  thickness  and  layers  of  the  skin,  (c)  The  blood  and 
nerve  supply  of  the  skin. 

VI.  Care  of  the  body's  covering:  (a)  The  oil  and  perspiratory 
glands  and  their  functions,  {h)  Cleanliness:  1.  Necessity  of  bathing. 
2.  Kinds  of  baths  and  their  uses.  3.  Kinds  of  soaps:  (a)  Warning 
against  cheap  soap. 

VII.  The  chief  organs  of  digestion:  (a)  Discussion  of  their  gen- 
eral nature  and  functions,  {h)  Effect  upon  digestion  of  pleasant  talk  and 
laughter. 

VIII.  The  mouth:  (a)  Importance  of  careful  mastication.  (&) 
Care  of  the  teeth,  {c)  Function  of  the  saliva,  {d)  Necessity  of  eating 
slowly. 

IX.  Digestion  in  the  stomach:  (a)  The  movements  of  the  stomach. 
(&)  Effect  of  juice  on  different  kinds  of  food,  (c)  Effect  of  much  cold 
liquid  taken  with  the  food.  ((/)  Effect  of  fatigue  on  digestion,  {e) 
The  dangers  of  over-eating. 

X.  Digestion  in  the  small  intestines:  (a)  The  effects  of  intestinal 
juices  on  food.     (&)     The  change  of  food  from  solid  to  liquid. 

XL  The  absorption  of  food:  (a)  Kinds  of  food:  1.  Proteids. 
2.  Starch  and  sugar.  3.  Fat.  4.  Mineral  food.  (&)  Where  and  how 
each  kind  of  food  is  changed  to  blood. 

XII.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  food  necessary  for  proper  growth 
and  development. 

The  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  should  be  taken  up  in  connection 
with  each  of  these  principal  topics.    Since  these  topics  have  been  broken  up 
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into  subdivisions  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  extend  them  over  20  rather  than 
12  lessons,  if  that  should  seem  desirable. 

However,  there  are  interesting  and  profitable  experiments  which  can 
easily  be  performed  by  the  teacher  before  the  class  to  enliven  this  work  and 
certain  phases  of  it  may  easily  be  utilized  for  composition  work. 

Experiments. 

I.  Apparatus  and  material:  1.  Small  piece  of  bone.  2.  A  flexible 
wire. 

II.  Object :  1.     To  prove  that  bone  contains  mineral  matter. 

III.  Directions :  Bend  wire  around  bone  and  hold  it  in  hot  flame  for 
15  minutes. 

IV.  Observations:  1.  What  change  has  taken  place  in  the  color  and 
nature  of  the  bone  while  in  the  flame?  Has  it  kept  its  shape?  If  it  is  handled 
after  being  in  the  flame  what  happens?  What  effect  has  burning  had  on 
the  strength  of  the  bone? 

V.  Inference. 

That  bone  contains  mineral  matter  which  still  remains  after  the  burn- 
ing of  the  bone ;  that  it  is  the  mineral  matter  which  makes  bone  hard. 

The  substance  of  the  above  experiment  may  be  found  in  Eadie's  "Physi- 
ology and  Hygiene  for  Children,"  page  19. 

The  general  outline  of  treatment  should  be  similar  to  this  for  the  other 
experiments,  a  few  of  which  are:  1.  To  demonstrate  that  bones  contain 
animal  matter,  get  two  ounces  of  muriatic  acid,  combine  it  with  one  pint 
of  water,  then  put  the  leg  bone  of  a  chicken  into  it  and  leave  it  in  four  days. 
When  taken  out  the  bone  will  be  so  soft  that  it  can  be  tied  in  a  knot.  The 
part  of  the  bone  thus  left  is  the  animal  matter.  2.  A  soup  bone  sawn 
lengthwise  so  as  to  show  the  hollow  marrow  cavity  and  the  enlarged  spongy 
end  may  be  used  for  experimental  instruction  as  to  the  nature  and  structure 
of  bones.  3.  The  nature  and  use  of  the  tendons  can  be  demonstrated  by 
manipulation  of  a  chicken's  foot.  4.  A  piece  of  corned  beef  admirably 
exhibits  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  muscles.  5.  The  science  lessons 
can  easily  be  made  to  illustrate  the  chemical  efifect  of  acids  upon  different 
kinds  of  food. 

However,  it  has  been  suggested  that  hygiene  instruction  should  savor 
less  of  the  butcher  shop  and  place  more  emphasis  on  physical  training. 

In  this  connection  material  developed  in  the  hygiene  lesson  may  be 
profitably  used  in  composition  work.  This  will  have  the  twofold  benefit  of 
giving  the  children  an  opportunity  for  expression  and  it  will  clarify  and 
make  permanent  the  more  essential  facts  which  they  should  retain.  It  will 
also  enliven  material  which  might  otherwise  seem  dry  to  the  children ;  for 
example,  in  connection  with  teaching  about  the  tendons  let  the  children  re- 
produce the  story  of  Achilles.  How  can  the  necessity  of  good  habits  be 
better  inculcated  than  by  having  the  children  analyze  the  elements  which 
make  for  cleanliness  and  then  permitting  them  to  write  a  composition  on 
the  same,  including  the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom. 
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PHysiolo^y  and  Hygiene— 7  A 

By  Ella  K,  Jelliffe. 

There  are  three  words  that  must  be  understood  before  beginning  the 
study  of  this  subject,  viz.,  Anatomy,  which  tells  how  the  body  is  built  and 
the  location  of  its  parts ;  Physiology,  which  tells  the  uses  of  each  part  of 
the  body,  and  Hygiene,  which  tells  the  conditions  of  health,  and  how  to 
preserve  it. 

Study  of  the  Body. 

Bones  form  the  framework  of  the  body;  there  are  about  two  hundred 
separate  bones.  They  are  made  of  both  mineral  and  animal  matter;  the 
former  makes  them  hard  and  the  latter  makes  them  tough  and  elastic. 

The  bones  are  fed  by  the  food  we  eat.  Blood  vessels  pass  through  the 
thin,  tough  skin  that  covers  the  bones  and  through  tiny  holes  in  the  bones 
themselves,  as  also  through  the  marrow  that  is  found  inside  of  the  long 
bones.     In  this  way  the  bones  are  nourished  and  grow. 

Eight  rounded  plates  of  bone  form  the  top  of  the  head,  and  fourteen 
of  irregular  shape  form  the  face.    Together,  they  form  the  skull. 

Twenty-six  irregular  rings  of  bone  piled  one  upon  the  other  form  a 
support  for  the  trunk  of  the  body.  These  rings  are  called  vertebrae  and 
form  the  backbone  or  spinal  column,  or  simply  the  spine;  this  is  so  made 
that  it  can  bend  without  breaking  and  it  is  gently  curved  so  as  to  prevent 
the  jarring  of  the  body  in  running  and  other  violent  movements. 

The  twenty-four  ribs  form  the  side  walls  of  the  chest,  and  unite  with 
the  breastbone  to  protect  the  heart  and  lungs. 

Each  shoulder  is  formed  in  front  by  the  collarbone,  and  behind  by  the 
shoulder  blade. 

Each  upper  arm  has  one  long  bone ;  each  forearm  has  two  bones.  The 
wrist  has  eight  rounded  bones.  In  the  palm  of  each  hand  there  are  five 
long  bones,  and  fourteen  slender  bones  form  the  fingers  of  each  hand. 

Tw^o  irregular  and  massive  rings  of  bones  form  the  hip  bones.  The 
thigh  bones  are  the  largest  in  the  body ;  then  there  are  the  kneepans,  which 
are  flat  bones  in  front  of  the  knee.  In  the  lower  leg  there  are  two  bones. 
There  are  seven  bones  in  each  ankle  and  five  in  each  foot;  in  the  toes  of 
each  foot  there  are  fourteen  little  bones. 

Wrong  positions  of  sitting  or  standing  injure  the  bones  of  growing 
children,  which  are  easily  bent  out  of  shape.  The  head  should  be  held  erect, 
with  the  chin  quite  close  to  the  neck.  This  brings  the  head  in  a  perfectly 
balanced  position  over  our  feet. 

Avoid  stooping  over,  for  this  causes  one  to  be  "round  shouldered"  and 
prevents  the  proper  action  of  the  lungs. 

When  you  stand,  stand  erect  and  don't  lean  your  weight  on  one  side  of 
the  body.  In  carrying  books  or  bundles,  be  careful  to  change  them  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  A  good  rule  for  children,  established  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  is  to  carry  the  books  in  the  right  arm  on  the  even  days  of  the 
month,  and  on  the  left  arm  on  the  uneven  dates. 

In  walking,  the  foot  expands  both  in  length  and  breadth,  therefore 
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don't  get  shoes  too  short  or  too  tight.    The  heels  of  shoes  should  be  low  and 
placed  well  back  to  insure  good  walking  and  good  position  of  the  body. 

Muscles. 

The  muscles  are  the  flesh  of  the  body.  They  consist  of  bundles  of 
threads  or  fibres,  between  which  are  blood  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  cords  that  fasten  the  muscles  to  the  bones  are  called  tendons  or 
sinews. 

Muscles  have  the  peculiar  power  of  expanding  and  contracting.  It  is 
by  means  of  muscles  that  we  keep  erect  and  that  we  move. 

The  heart  that  sends  blood  all  over  the  body  is  a  muscle. 

The  muscles  that  move  when  we  choose  are  called  voluntary  muscles : 
those  that  keep  at  work  without  any  thought  of  ours  are  called  involuntary 
muscles. 

Good  food,  pure  air  and  proper  exercise  are  necessary  to  keep  the 
muscles  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Variety  of  exercise  is  necessary.  After  sitting  for  a  while,  a  walk 
would  be  a  pleasant  and  necessary  change.  The  diffierent  parts  of  the  body, 
as  the  brain,  the  arms,  the  legs,  etc.,  should  all  have  their  turn  in  being 
exercised. 

Brisk  exercise  should  not  be  taken  just  before  nor  after  a  full  meal. 
Outdoor  exercise  taken  daily  is  necessary  for  good  health. 

Alcoholic  drinks  turn  the  muscles  to  fat  and  prevent  them  from  doing 
their  proper  work. 

The  Skin. 

The  skin  has  two  layers.  The  lower  one  is  called  the  cutis,  or  true 
skin ;  the  upper  one,  the  cuticle. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  a  softer  and  more  delicate  covering  than  the 
skin,  and  it  lines  nearly  all  the  organs  of  the  body. 

The  inner  skin  is  full  of  nerves  and  blood  vessels.  The  cuticle  covers 
this  true  skin  and  protects  the  nerves.  There  are  so  many  nerves  in  the 
hands,  carrying  news  to  the  brain,  that  the  hands  are  the  chief  organs 
of  touch. 

The  skin  is  useful  in  carrying  off,  by  perspiration,  waste  matter  from 
the  body,  for  the  skin  is  full  of  tiny  holes,  called  pores,  through  which  the 
perspiration,  in  the  form  of  drops  of  water,  oozes. 

Garments  which  prevent  the  perspiration  from  passing  away  into  the 
air  are  not  healthful.  For  this  reason  rubber  overshoes  should  not  be  kept 
on  long  at  a  time. 

There  are  oil  glands  in  the  skin  which  send  out  oil  to  keep  it  smooth 
and  soft.  These  glands  sometimes  get  clogged  up  by  the  hardening  of  the 
matter  within  them ;  and  when  their  mouths  are  open,  particles  of  dirt  mingle 
with  the  oil,  and  they  become  dark  colored.  They  can  be  easily  pressed  out 
and  the  black  spots  removed. 

Bathing  daily  and  using  soap  and  water  freely  keep  the  skin  in  a  healthy 
condition. 
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Sunlight  is  necessary,  too,  not  only  for  the  health  of  the  skin  but  for 
that  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  People  living  in  the  dark,  lose 
strength  of  body  and  mind,  as  well  as  color.  This  is  a  well-known  fact, 
and  Charles  Dickens  used  it  in  describing  one  of  his  characters  in  "The 
Tale  of  Two  Cities" — a  man  who  had  been  in  prison  for  years  and  came  out 
pallid  and  weak  both  in  mind  and  body. 

Be  careful  not  to  use  cheap  toilet  soaps ;  and  use  no  face  powders,  hair 
dyes,  or  any  cosmetics,  for  good  health  will  give  you  all  the  beauty  you  need. 

The  hair  and  the  nails  grow  from  the  cuticle.  The  nails  should  be  kept 
clean  and  well  cut;  not  bitten  or  broken  ofif. 

Special  Senses. 

The  tongue  is  the  special  organ  of  taste.  The  nerves  of  the  front  part 
of  the  tongue  taste  sweet  and  sour  things ;  those  of  the  back  part,  salt  and 
bitter  things. 

The  nose  is  the  organ  of  smell.  It  is  composed  of  bone  and  gristle. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts  called  nostrils. 

The  nerves  of  smell  enter  the  nostrils  through  small  openings  in  the 
bone  at  the  back  of  the  nose. 

The  ear  is  the  organ  of  hearing.  It  is  divided  into  outer,  middle  and 
inner  ear. 

There  is  a  canal  called  the  auditory  canal  which  passes  from  the  ear 
into  the  head ;  this  canal  extends  to  the  middle  ear,  sometimes  called  the 
drum  of  the  ear.    A  tube  leads  from  the  middle  ear  to  the  throat. 

Both  the  inner  and  middle  ears  are  in  the  solid  bone  of  the  skull  and 
are  thus  protected  from  injury.  Very  small  bones,  strangely  curved  tubes, 
a  little  water,  and  millions  of  tiny  nerves  of  hearing,  are  found  in  the  middle 
and  in  the  inner  ear. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  of  the  ears.  Very  cold  water  should  not  be 
used  in  them,  nor  should  a  draught  of  cold  air  be  allowed  to  enter  them. 
No  hard  substance,  like  a  pin,  should  be  pushed  into  the  canal,  for  it  might 
break  the  "head  of  the  drum,"  and  thus  injure  the  sense  of  hearing.  Pulling 
the  ears  or  "boxing"  them  is  injurious. 

Tobacco  sometimes  causes  ringing  sounds  in  the  ears  and  also  partial 
deafness. 

The  eyes  are  the  organs  of  sight.  They  are  placed  in  deep,  bony 
sockets  and  are  protected  by  brows  and  lids. 

The  eyeball,  by  means  of  nerves  and  muscles,  can  move  inward,  out- 
ward, upward  and  downward. 

The  "white  of  the  eye"  is  a  hard  coat  which  protects  the  parts  beneath. 
The  iris  is  the  colored  circle  of  black,  blue  or  brown.  It  is  like  a  circular 
curtain  with  a  hole  in  the  center  called  the  pupil. 

Muscular  fibres  in  the  pupil  cause  it  to  contract  or  enlarge  according  as 
the  light  is  too  bright  or  too  dim. 

Back  of  the  iris  are  fluids  and  other  parts  of  the  eye,  all  of  which  help 
us  to  see.  The  fine  nerves  of  sight  form  a  delicate  coat,  which  is  the  inner 
lining  of  the  eye. 
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It  is  not  right  to  look  directly  at  a  bright  light  or  to  read  in  the  twilight. 
At  night,  when  reading,  use  a  shaded  lamp  and  let  the  light  fall  from  behind ; 
when  writing,  let  the  light  come  from  behind  and  at  the  left,  so  that  the 
shadow  of  the  hand  will  not  be  in  the  way  of  the  pen. 

Tobacco  sometimes  causes  imperfect  sight  and  the  appearance  of  specks 
of  light  dancing  before  the  eyes. 

Digestion. 

Digestion  is  the  preparation  of  the  food  which  has  been  taken  into  the 
stomach,  for  the  use  of  the  body. 

The  principal  organs  of  digestion  are  the  mouth,  the  gullet  or  esophagus, 
stomach  or  intestines. 

All  of  these  together  form  the  food  canal  which  is  thirty  feet  long  in 
grown  persons,  though  it  is  all  curled  up.  Beside  it,  here  and  there,  are  little 
glands  which  separate  or  secrete  certain  juices  from  the  blood.  It  is  these 
juices  which  digest  the  food. 

The  mouth  takes  in  the  food;  the  tongue,  cheeks  and  jaws,  move  it 
backward  and  forward,  up  and  down ;  the  teeth  cut  and  grind  it. 

After  a  child  loses  its  first  twenty  teeth,  thirty-two  others  come. 

The  teeth  should  be  brushed  after  each  meal ;  and  if  necessary  to  pick 
them,  use  a  quill  or  wooden  tooth  pick  lest  you  break  the  enamel  which  covers 
them. 

Food  is  moistened  by  saliva,  which  is  a  juice  poured  out  by  three  pairs 
of  glands  (one  pair  below  the  ears,  one  pair  under  the  tongue,  and  one  pair 
under  the  lower  jaw.  This  juice  also  changes  some  of  the  starch  of  foods  into 
sugar.  Unchanged  starch  does  not  nourish  the  body,  so  it  is  very  necessary 
that  this  work  of  the  saliva  be  thoroughly  done ;  therefore  slow  eating  is 
essential. 

When  the  food  is  swallowed,  it  passes  into  the  esophagus,  which  is  the 
passageway  to  the  stomach.  The  food  does  not  slide  down  this  canal  but  it 
is  pushed  onward  by  the  contraction  of  muscles,  one  after  the  other. 

The  stomach  is  a  muscular  bag  in  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen.  It  has, 
in  its  inner  lining,  many  glands  which  separate  the  gastric  juice  from  the 
blood;  in  this  juice  is  a  substance  called  pepsin,  which  digests  those  parts 
of  our  food  which  make  flesh. 

The  next  coat  of  the  stomach  contains  muscular  fibres.  These  stretch 
and  shrink  in  such  a  way  that  the  food  is  gently  moved  from  one  end  of  the 
stomach  to  the  other  and  so  forced  to  mix  with  the  gastric  juice. 

By  a  process  called  absorption  all  the  parts  of  food  ready  for  use  are 
taken  up  by  tiny  blood  vessels,  carried  to  the  liver,  and  then  to  the  heart. 

When  the  work  of  the  stomach  is  ended,  there  is  a  grayish  fluid  left 
called  chyme.  This  consists  of  the  substances  that  make  tissue  or  the  solid 
parts  of  the  body ;  as,  the  fatty  tissue,  the  muscular  tissue. 

The  intestines  are  coiled  up  in  the  abdomen.  There  are  many  glands  in 
the  intestines,  especially  one  called  the  liver  and  another,  the  pancreas,  which 
send  their  juices  to  turn  the  chyme  into  a  milky  mass  called  chyle,  and  this 
is  then  ready  to  enter  the  blood.  It  enters  the  blood  by  soaking  through  the 
thin  walls  of  blood  vessels  and  tiny  tubes  called  lacteals. 
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The  saliva  digests  the  starch  foods.  The  gastric  juice  digests  the  tissue- 
making  foods.     The  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  digests  the  fats. 

Eat  slowly  and  at  regular  intervals,  and  not  between  meals. 

Alcohol  robs  the  lining  of  the  stomach  of  its  moisture ;  it  causes  the  blood 
vessels  of  the  stomach  to  become  swollen  or  even  produces  sores  on  the 
walls  of  the  stomach.  Sickness,  thirst,  headache,  coated  tongue,  feverish 
pulse,  go  with  these  conditions  of  the  stomach. 

Respiration. 

Respiration  is  the  act  of  breathing  and  is  made  up  of  two  processes,  in- 
spiration and  expiration. 

The  diaphragm  is  a  muscle  which  separates  the  chest  from  the  abdomen. 
In  inspiration  the  ribs  move  outward  and  the  diaphragm  downward ;  in  res- 
piration the  ribs  move  back  into  position  and  the  diaphragm  moves  upward. 

The  organs  of  breathing  are  the  nose  and  mouth,  through  which  air 
enters  the  body,  the  larynx,  windpipe,  bronchial  tubes,  and  lungs. 

From  the  back  of  the  mouth  the  air  passes  down  a  straight  tube  at  the 
front  of  the  neck ;  this  tube  is  called  the  windpipe,  the  upper  end  of  it  is  the 
larynx,  the  organ  of  voice.  The  larynx  has  a  cover  called  the  epiglottis, 
which  shuts  when  we  swallow.  At  the  top  of  the  larynx  are  the  vocal  cords 
by  means  of  which,  with  the  help  of  the  lips,  the  teeth,  and  other  organs,  we 
speak  and  sing. 

The  lower  end  of  the  windpipe  separates  into  two  branches,  one  going 
to  each  lung.  These  branches  are  called  bronchi  and  they  divide  into  smaller 
ones,  called  bronchial  tubes.  They  end  in  very  small  sacs  into  which  the  air 
passes. 

A  network  of  tiny  blood  vessels,  called  capillaries,  covers  the  outside  of 
the  lung  cells.  The  blood  which  they  carry  is  brought  close  to  the  air  in  the 
lungs  and  carbonic  acid  and  other  waste  matters  pass  from  the  blood  through 
the  walls  of  the  capillaries  and  lung  cells  into  the  air  and  are  breathed  out  at 
the  next  expiration ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  blood  takes  a  part  of  the  air, 
called  oxygen,  which  it  needs  for  its  own  use. 

Air  should  enter  the  lungs  through  the  nose  instead  of  through  the 
mouth. 

Garments  worn  about  the  waist  should  not  be  too  tight.  Among  the  many 
causes  of  consumption,  tight  lacing  is  one. 

The  weight  of  the  clothing  should  not  rest  on  the  hips  but  be  held  by 
shoulder  straps. 

Circulation. 

This  is  the  circling  of  the  blood  around  the  body.  The  organs  of  circu- 
lation are  the  heart,  the  arteries  and  the  veins. 

The  heart  is  placed  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line  of  the  chest.  The 
arteries  are  little  tubes  which  carry  the  fresh  blood  from  the  heart  to  every 
part  of  the  body.  The  veins  carry  the  blood  back  to  the  heart.  The  tiny 
tubes  connecting  the  arteries  and  the  veins  are  called  capillaries.  The  minute 
disks  that  float  in  the  blood  (giving  it  its  red  color)  have  to  go  through  these 
capillaries  in  single  file. 
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The  heart  is  divided  lengthwise  into  right  and  left  halves.  Each  half 
is  divided  crosswise  into  chambers  which  open  into  each  other.  The  upper 
chambers  are  called  the  right  and  left  auricles ;  the  lower  chambers  are  called 
the  right  and  left  ventricles. 

The  two  auricles  are  contracted  by  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  heart, 
both  at  the  same  time,  and  so  the  blood  is  sent  into  the  ventricles,  which,  in 
their  turn,  contract  and  so  send  the  blood  from  the  heart. 

The  bright  pure  blood  is  pumped  out  from  the  left  side  through  a  large 
artery,  called  the  aorta.  As  it  passes  on  its  way  through  the  body,  the  bones, 
muscles,  skin,  take  what  they  need  from  it  for  their  upbuilding.  The  blood 
carries  away  worn-out  or  useless  material  and  takes  it  back  to  the  heart  to  be 
purified  and  made  over.  The  blood  is  carried  back  to  the  right  auricle,  then 
sent  to  the  right  ventricle,  and  thence  to  the  lungs. 

The  change  then  takes  place  that  we  learned  about  in  respiration — car- 
bonic acid  is  expelled  and  oxygen  takes  its  place.  It  immediately  starts  on 
its  journey  again,  taking  less  than  thirty  seconds  to  make  the  complete  circuit. 

In  grown  people  the  blood  is  sent  out  from  the  heart  about  seventy  times 
a  minute ;  in  children,  from  eighty  to  ninety  times  a  minute. 

Most  of  the  arteries  lie  deep  in  the  flesh ;  but,  at  the  wrist  and  the 
temples,  they  are  near  the  surface  and  so  you  can  feel  the  pulse  which  is  the 
motion  of  the  blood  as  it  is  sent  through  the  arteries  by  the  "beating"  of  the 
heart. 

Sometimes  arteries  are  cut  and  bright,  red  blood  comes  in  jerks.  Send 
for  a  surgeon  at  once,  but  while  waiting  for  him,  pinch  the  artery  together 
as  you  would  stop  the  flow  of  water  in  a  rubber  hose.  Tie  a  handkerchief 
around  the  limb  close  to  the  wound,  and  between  the  wound  and  the  heart. 
Put  a  stick  into  the  knot  and  twist  it  enough  to  stop  the  bleeding.  If  you 
cannot  use  the  bandage,  press  a  handful  of  dry  earth  upon  the  wound  till  help 
comes.  When  a  vein  is  injured,  the  blood  comes  in  a  slow,  steady  stream. 
The  blood  in  the  vein  is  going  to  the  heart  and  moves  more  slowly  than  that 
in  the  artery.  A  clot  will  doubtless  form  in  the  cut  vein  without  the  help  of 
a  bandage. 

Alcohol  makes  the  blood  thin  and  injures  the  vitality  of  the  blood  disks. 
It  also  deadens  the  nerves  of  the  blood  vessels  and  they,  therefore,  fail  to  do 
their  work  properly  and  allow  two  much  blood  to  enter.  Tobacco,  too, 
quickens  the  beat  of  the  heart  but  weakens  its  power. 

Clothing. 

Woolen  undergarments  should  be  worn  in  the  winter  in  northern 
climates. 

Loose  clothing  in  several  layers  is  warmer  than  tight  and  very  thick 
clothing.     Tight  clothing  chills  by  checking  the  circulation. 

At  night,  remove  the  undergarments  that  have  been  worn  during  the 
day  and  spread  them  out  to  air. 

Outer  clothing  removed  at  night  should  not  be  hung  in  closed  closets 
but  should  be  aired;  as  should  also  the  beds  and  night  clothes,  each  day. 
Sunlight  is  a  great  purifier. 
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Letters— 7  B. 

By  Ella  K.  Jelliffe. 

A  Talk  to  the  7B  Classes. 

In  writing  business  letters  use  your  best  penmanship,  your  best  English, 
and  your  best  manners.  Be  sure  to  state  exactly  what  you  mean  in  the 
simplest,  clearest  manner,  and  with  the  utmost  courtesy.  Confine  yourself 
strictly  to  business  topics ;  do  not  drag  in  sentiment  or  personalities.  Give 
enough  of  the  details  to  insure  your  being  understood,  but  do  not  become 
prolix.  Be  as  terse  as  is  consistent  with  politeness.  If  you  have  occasion  to 
complain,  do  it  with  dignity,  and  do  not  demean  yourself  by  descending  to 
abusive  language. 

In  the  following  forms  of  letters,  study  how  the  heading,  body  of  the 
letter,  and  ending  are  written,  where  placed,  how  punctuated,  etc.,  remember- 
ing to  leave  proper  margins.  Be  careful  of  spelling,  and  use  no  abbreviations 
unnecessarily.  Take  the  trouble  to  consult  the  dictionaries  for  words  of 
whose  spelling  you  are  doubtful ;  and  remember,  "If  a  thing  is  worth  doing 
at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  well,"  and  don't  scribble  ofif  a  letter  hastily,  perhaps 
blotting  it,  or  writing  it  in  an  incoherent,  confused  way,  with  uneven  margins, 
or  incomplete  address ;  but  do  the  person  to  whom  you  are  writing  the  cour- 
tesy of  sending  him  a  fair  page  on  the  best  materials  you  can  command  (never 
on  half  a  sheet  of  paper) — clean  paper,  a  clean  pen  with  which  to  write, 
legible  writing,  good  grammar,  perfect  spelling  and  punctuation,  politeness — 
these  are  the  requisites  of  a  letter,  and  particularly  of  a  business  letter ;  for 
one  may  use  a  little  more  freedom  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  and  be  forgiven. 

Treat  a  letter  like  a  guest  and  give  of  the  best  you  have. 

Forms  for  Business  Letters. 

127  Halsey  Street, 

Brooklyn,  New  York, 
April  20,  1910. 

(A)  Messrs.  Belden  &  Co., 

512  Fulton  St. 
Gentlemen : 

(B)  Messrs.  J.  A.  Clark  &  Co., 

118  Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sirs: 


(C)  Mr.  J.  H.  Osborne, 

12  Chestnut  Ave., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir: 


(A)  Yours  truly, 

John  H.  Carson, 

(B)  Respectfully  yours, 

John  H.  Carson. 
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Note  that  the  address  at  the  top  of  the  letter  is  not  abbreviated  but  writ- 
ten out  clearly  and  plainly,  with  commas  at  the  end  of  the  lines  except  the 
last,  where  a  period  is  to  be  placed — and  not  omitted..  The  margin  on  the 
left  should  be  ^  of  an  inch ;  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  letter,  about  y^  of 
an  inch. 

Note  also  the  different  forms  of  salutation,  their  position  and  punctua- 
tion ;  and  the  position  of  the  formal  close  and  signature ;  this  is  well-placed 
at  the  point  on  the  line  where  the  address 'was  placed.  Be  sure  to  spell  the 
word  trtdy  properly;  and  don't  write  the  second  word  of  the  formal  close 
with  a  capital. 

In  writing  the  address  on  the  envelope,  use  discretion  in  selecting  the 
point  at  which  to  begin  the  title — if  it's  a  long  name,  begin  close  to  the  left 
of  the  envelope.  The  street  number,  the  city,  and  the  State,  must  each  have 
a  line  to  themselves,  and  each  must  begin  a  little  farther  to  the  right.  It  is 
proper  to  place  a  comma  after  each  line  (except  the  last,  which  takes  a  period, 
of  course),  but  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  custom  to  omit  these 
commas  on  the  envelope.  Take  care  not  to  begin  too  high  or  too  low  on 
the  envelope,  but  place  it  to  good  advantage  so  that  it  will  look  well;  and 
space  the  lines  and  the  words  well,  so  that  it  will  not  present  a  crowded 
appearance. 

In  addressing  a  person  with  whom  you  may  have  had  friendly  relations, 
but  to  whom  you  are  now  writing  on  business,  the  heading  may  be  varied 
m  this  way : 

Mr.  John  A.  Hall, 

Principal  P.  S.  No.  210. 
My  dear  Mr.  Hall : 

A  Letter  of  Recommendation  : 

Brooklvn,  New  York, 

April  26,  1910. 
To  whom  it  may  concern : 

The  bearer,  Mary  Johnson,  has  graduated  from  P.  S.  No.  170.  During 
her  school  course,  she  has  shown  diligence  and  faithfulness,  besides  ability 
to  think  and  execute  well.  She  is  competent  to  fill  a  clerical  position,  or  any 
other  suitable  to  her  age  and  condition. 

E.  F.  Church, 

Teacher  in  P.  S.  No.  170. 

A  Letfer  of  Application  : 

50  Clymer  Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York, 

April  26,  1910. 
Supt.  M.  a.  Cantwell^ 
27  John  St., 

New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir: 

Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  your  office,  will  you  please  consider  my 
qualifications  for  the  place? 
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Since  graduation  from  the  High  School  in  1907,  I  have  been  working 
for  L.  W.  Nichols  &  Company.  I  see  no  chance  of  advancement,  however, 
and  I  am,  therefore,  looking  for  a  better  position. 

Please  find  enclosed  a  letter  from  Mr.  Nichols,  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm,  and  one  from  Mr.  Roberts,  who  says  that  he  is  acquainted  with  you. 

Hoping  to  hear  that  you  have  a  vacancy  and  that  you  will  give  me  a 
trial,  I  am 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  Owen. 

Business  Letter  Ordering  Goods. 

15  Melrose  Ave., 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

April  26,  1910. 
Messrs.  Clay  &  Roberts, 
12  Sands  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Gentlemen : 

Find  enclosed  my  check  for  Two  and  25/100  Dollars,  for  which  please 
send  me  the  following  books,  as  advertised  in  Harper's  Magazine : 
Young  Folks'  History  $0.70 

Travels  in  Africa  .80 

How  to  Be  Strong  .75  $2.25 

Yours  truly, 
James  Auld. 
Answer  to  the  foregoing  letter : — 

CLAY  &  ROBERTS, 
Books  and  Stationery, 

12  Sands  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Apr.  28,  1910. 
Mr.  James  Auld, 
15  Melrose  Ave., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  favor  of  the  26th  inst.  is  at  hand.    We  are  mailing  the  books  to- 
day, postpaid,  and  inclose  a  receipted  bill  for  same. 
Thanking  you  for  this  order,  we  are, 

Very  truly  yours. 

Clay  &  Roberts. 

A  Letter  of  Introduction  and  Recommendation. 

New  York,  June  6,  1902. 
John  K.  Johnson,  Esq., 
Attorney  at  Law. 
Dear  Sir : — Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  my  young  friend,  David  For- 
man,  who  is  seeking  employment  in  a  lawyer's  office. 
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If  you  are  in  want  of  a  boy,  I  can  recommend  David,  as  I  know  him  to 
be  honest,  inteUigent  and  diligent. 

If  you  do  not  require  his  services  yourself,  perhaps  you  can  direct  him 
where  to  apply.    By  doing  so  you  will  greatly  oblige 

Yours  very  truly, 

Alfred  S.  Higgins. 

Complaining  of  an  Error  in  a  Bill. 

Rockford,  111.,  July  20,  1906. 
[Mr.  John  Armstrong, 
Chicago,  111, 
Dear  Sir: — In  your  bill  of  the  18th,  I  am  charged  with  50  yds.  of  carpet 
which  I  did  not  order  and  which  I  have  not  received. 

Twice  before,  this  year,  I  have  been  obliged  to  call  your  attention  to 
errors  of  this  kind  made  by  your  eniDloyees. 

Without  wishing"  to  be  discourteous,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  alltide  to 
this  matter,  so  that  the  mistakes  may  be  corrected  and  means  taken  to  prevent 
them  in  the  future. 

I  am  Very  respectfully  yours, 

Henry  Johnson. 

An  Advertisement  and  Its  Answer. 

WANTED — A  young  girl,  as  saleswoman  and  assistant  bookkeeper  in 
a  millinery  establishment.  Address,  giving  full  particulars  as  to  age,  resi- 
dence, education,  etc.,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Lick,  210  Fulton  St. 

287  Putnam  Ave.,  B'klyn, 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Lick,  April  18,  1910. 

210  Fulton  St., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Dear  Madam : — 

In  response  to  the  advertisement  in  to-night's  "Eagle,"  I  hereby  make 
application  for  the  position  as  saleswoman  and  assistant  bookkeeper  in  the 
millinery  establishment. 

I  am  seventeen  years  of  age  and  live  with  my  mother  at  the  above  ad- 
dress. I  graduated  from  P.  S.  No.  20  in  June,  1909,  and  I  have  taken  a 
course  in  business  methods  at  Smith's  Business  School. 

If  you  will  kindly  grant  me  an  interview,  I  shall  hope  to  convince  you 
that  I  am  able  to  fill  the  position.  I  have,  in  my  possession,  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  the  principal  of  the  public  school  and  from  the  director  of 
the  business  school ;  these  I  shall  be  glad  to  bring  with  me  for  your  inspec- 
tion.   I  am  Respectfully  yours, 

Mary  E.  Wilson. 
A  Letter  Asking  for  a  Recommendation. 

27  Carroll  Street, 
,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 

Jan.  22,  1906. 
Dear  Miss  Kingsland: 

It  has  become  necessary  for  me  to  leave  High  School  and  to  seek  em- 
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ployment.     I  think  of  applying  to  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.  for  a  position  in 
the  auditing  department. 

As  you  probably  know  my  capabilities  for  such  a  place  better  than  any 
one  else  to  whom  I  can  apply  for  a  recommendation,  I  have  decided  to  ask 
you  to  be  kind  enough  to  send  me  one. 

As  my  teacher,  a  good  word  from  you  will  doubtless  stand  me  in  good 
stead ;  and  remembering  your  praise  of  my  work  in  arithmetic,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  make  this  request. 

I  am,  my  dear  teacher, 

Respectfully  yours, 

Jane  Asbury. 

Letter  of  Inquiry  About  an  Applicant  for  a  Place. 

210  Halsey  St., 

B'klyn,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  10,  1904. 
Messrs.  Smith  &  Brown, 
New  York. 

Gentlemen : — We  write  you  to  ask  for  information  concerning  the  char- 
acter and  qualifications  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Crawford,  who  lately  occupied  the 
position  of  bookkeeper  in  your  house. 

We  have  a  similar  position  to  fill,  and  would  gladly  appoint  Mr.  Craw- 
ford to  it,  as  his  manner  and  appearance  please  us,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  he  tells  us  he  was  discharged  from  your  firm,  but  he  declines  to  give  the 
reason. 

Hoping  that  we  may  be  favored  with  an  early  reply, 

We  are 


An  answer  to  the  preceding  letter : — 


Respectfully  yours, 

D.  E.  Foster  &  Son. 

25  Church  St., 

New  York,  Aug.  13,  1904. 


D.  E.  Foster  &  Son, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen : — In  replying  to  your  letter  of  recent  date,  it  affords  us 
much  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  good  character  and  excellent  qualifications 
of  Mr.  A.  B.  Crawford. 

We  have  known  Mr.  Crawford  for  many  years,  and  have  always  held 
him  in  high  esteem.  He  is  an  upright  and  capable  business  man,  and  knows 
his  own  branch — bookkeeping — perfectly.  His  dismissal  was  caused  by  cir- 
cumstances of  a  private  nature,  which  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  retain  his 
services,  but  which  did  not  lessen  our  regard  for  him  in  the  least. 

Hoping  soon  to  hear  that  Mr.  Crawford  has  entered  your  service,  and 
congratulating  you  on  getting  so  good  a  man. 

We  are,  gentlemen,  • 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Smith  &  Brown. 
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SOCIAL  LETTERS. 
Note  of  Invitation. 

Miss  Florence  Gaylord  requests  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Johnson's  com- 
pany at  a  social  gathering  next  Tuesday  evening  at  half-past  eight  o'clock. 
25  Washington  Ave.,  April  10. 
Answer  to  the  foregoing: — 

Mr.  H.  L.  Johnson  thanks  Miss  Florence  Gaylord  for  her  kind  invita- 
tion for  Tuesday  evening  next,  but  regrets  that  he  is  unable  to  accept  it  on 
account  of  a  previous  engagement. 
12  Brevoort  Place,  April  12, 

A  Letter  of  Introduction. 

Keswick,  England, 

Jan.  5,  1910. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Angus  : 

This  is  to  introduce  to  you  Mrs.  Martha  White,  who  is  visiting  America 
for  the  first  time.  I  have  received  many  kindnesses  at  her  hands,  while  I 
have  been  in  England,  and  so  I'd  like  her  to  enjoy  her  stay  in  our  country; 
I,  therefore,  send  her  to  the  lady  of  my  acquaintance  who,  I  think,  is  best 
equipped  to  represent  our  country  fairly,  and  who  is  friendly  enough  toward 
me  to  do  me  this  favor.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

Amanda  Dwight. 

A  Letter  From  a  Girl  to  Her  Aunt. 

Wilmington,  Delaware, 

October  9,  1909. 
My  dear  Aunt  : 

Those  postal  cards  you  sent  me  from  the  various  places  in  England  and 
Scotland  were  most  helpful  to  me  in  a  recent  examination  in  Geography. 
We  had  not  studied  Geography  for  a  year,  so  this  test  took  us  all  by  surprise, 
\nd  most  of  us  were  ofif  our  guard. 

All  the  girls  wished  that  they  had  had  an  aunt  who  travels  when  they 
found  that  I  had  done  so  well. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon  again,  and  thanking  you  for  the  beautiful 
cards,  I  am  Your  loving  niece, 

Jennie  Lawson. 

A  Letter  From  a  Boy  to  His  Uncle. 

Washington,  D.  C., 

December  28,  1902. 
Dear  Uncle  John  : 

It  is  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  here,  so  it  must  be  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  over  in  Berlin,  where  you  are.  Isn't  it  the  strangest  thing 
about  time  in  different  countries?  Father  sent  a  telegram  to  San  Francisco, 
the  other  day,  at  noon;  now  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  that  it  reached  there 
about  eleven  A.  M.,  would  you? 
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Well,  you  see  by  this  that  I  am  interested  in  my  lessons.  Do  you  think 
I  am  improving  in  my  writing  ? 

To  think  that  I  should  be  talking  about  my  school  studies  in  holiday 
week,  and  Christmas  only  three  days  old !  And  your  wonderful  gifts  that 
reached  here  on  the  very  day,  and  with  which  we  have  been  playing  every 
hour  since  until  now,  are  all  about  the  room.  They  have  given  us  the 
greatest  pleasure,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  playing  with  the  musical  chair 
and  the  mechanical  toys  for  years  to  come. 

Ben  joins  me  in  expressing  gratitude,  and  we  both  hope  you'll  come 
home  soon  and  tell  us  all  about  your  journey. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Francis  Coyle. 

In  closing,  girls  and  boys,  let  me  draw  your  attention  again  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  letter;  viz.,  the  heading  (a  statement  of  the  place  and  date). 
Two  or  three  lines  are  generally  used  for  this :  Street  and  number  on  one 
line,  town  or  village  and  State  on  the  next,  and  date  on  the  third.  Each  suc- 
cessive line  should  begin  further  to  the  right  than  the  preceding  one.  The 
several  items  should  be  separated  by  commas ;  and  the  whole  followed  by  a 
period. 

Then  comes  the  address  (the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is 
written.)  This  should  begin  at  the  marginal  line,  which  is  a  real  or  imaginary 
line  drawn  vertically  down  the  page,  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  left  edge 
of  the  paper  (in  note-paper,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  but  in  large  letter 
paper  about  an  inch). 

The  Salutation  is  the  brief  expression  of  greeting  which  immediately 
precedes  the  body  of  the  letter ;  as  "My  dear  Sir,"  etc.  When  this  salutation 
is  not  preceded  by  the  name  of  the  person  addressed,  it  should  begin  at  the 
marginal  line.  When  it  is  preceded  by  an  address  of  one  or  two  lines,  it 
should  begin  a  little  farther  to  the  right  than  the  line  of  address  immediately 
before  it;  as,  , 

Rev.  John  Hughes, 

Rector  St.  James'  Church. 
Dear  Sir : — 

When  the  salutation  is  preceded  by  an  address  of  more  than  two  lines, 
it  should  begin  at  the  marginal  line ;  as, 

Daniel  S.  Houghton,  Esq., 

718  Jay  Street, 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 
My  dear  Sir: 

Use  either  a  colon  or  a  comma  after  the  salutation. 

The  body  of  the  letter  comes  next,  and  consists  of  paragraphs.  The 
first  paragraph  should  begin  where  it  will  balance  best  with  the  salutation. 
When  the  address  and  salutation  together  occupy  three  lines,  it  is  customary 
to  begin  the  first  paragraph  on  the  same  line  as  the  latter ;  as, 
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Hon.  James  H.  Walsh, 

Mayor  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 

Dear  Sir : — In  case,  etc. 
Be  careful  to  begin  each  succeeding  paragraph  at  the  paragraph  line,  a 
real  or  imaginary  line  drawn  vertically  down  the  page,  at  least  half  an  inch 
to  the  right  of  the  marginal  line. 

Don't  crowd  the  right  side  of  your  letter,  for  no  definite  margin  is  re- 
quired. 

The  last  part  of  the  letter,  including  the  Complimentary  Closing  and  the 
Signature,  is  called  the  Subscription ;  as, 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 
John  H.  Osborne. 

Note  that  each  line  begins  farther  to  the  right,  and  that  commas  are 
used  to  separate  the  items. 

The  address  on  the  envelope  is  called  the  Superscription.  Of  this  I  have 
spoken  before.  Let  it  occupy  the  middle  of  the  envelope ;  and  remember  that 
it  is  a  discourtesy  to  send  a  blotted  or  scrawled  letter. 

Don't  use  Mr.  and  Esq.  with  the  same  name — one  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  other  in  our  country. 

For  the  same  reason  do  not  use  both  Dr.  and  M.  D. 

In  addressing  a  clergyman  who  has  not  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  use  a  form  like  this  : 

The  Rev.  Charles  King. 
For  a  clergyman  who  has  received  his  degree  use  a  form  like  this : 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  King ;  or, 
The  Rev.  Charles  King,  D.D. 

For  members  of  Congress,  judges,  mayors  and  high  government  offi- 
cials, use :    The  Hon.  John  Jackson. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  should  be  addressed : 
His  Excellency, 

Benjamin  Harrison, 

President  of  the  United  States. 
Governors  of  States  should  be  addressed  in  similar  fashion: 
His  Excellency, 

Levi  L.  Morton, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
In  business  letters,  use  Sir,  Sirs,  or  Gentlemen,  and  sign  yourself  Yours 
respectfully,  except  when  the  correspondence  relates  to  special  favors  or 
courtesies,  when  Dear  Sir  and  Yours  truly  or  Yours  sincerely  may  be  used. 
In  greeting  a  clergyman,  use  Reverend  Sir  and  close  wlith  Very  re- 
spectfully yours,  or  the  like ;  but  if  the  correspondents  are  acquaintances,  the 
salutation  should  be  Reverend  and  dear  Sir;  if  friends,  the  same  as  for  any 
other  man. 

The  mayor  of  a  city  may  be  greete  das  Sir,  or  Honored  S  ir;  and  the 
and  the  closing  should  be  Very  respectfully  yours. 
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Clearness  and  Accuracy  in  "Writing— 8A 

By  Ella  K.  Jelliffe. 

The  first  requisite  of  clearness  in  writing  is  a  full  and  exact  knowledge 
of  the  subject  to  be  written  about.  You  must  know  a  great  deal  about  the 
subject  in  order  to  write  a  little  and  your  ideas  must  be  distinct  and  well 
defined,  not  vague  or  unformed ;  they  must  also  be  properly  and  logically  ar- 
ranged. Each  sentence  must  be  a  unit  in  itself;  each  paragraph  must  treat 
of  one  phase  of  the  subject  only,  its  sentences  growing  naturally,  one  from 
the  other ;  while  the  paragraphs,  in  turn,  must  follow  one  another  in  logical 
order,  though  each  preserves  its  own  unity  of  thought.  This  development 
of  the  ideas  into  a  piece  of  literature  may  be  likened  in  homely  way  to  the 
building  of  a  house,  where 

"Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best 
And  what  seems  but  idle  show 
Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest." 

The  topic  sentence — the  foundation,  the  words  and  phrases — the  ma- 
terial, the  subjects  and  predicates — the  beams,  the  paragraphs — the  different 
floors,  the  figures  of  speech — the  ornamentation,  the  conclusion  or  climax — 
the  roof,  the  whole  story — the  completed  house. 

This  unity  of  each  sentence  and  of  each  paragraph  which,  in  the  end, 
lends  itself  to  continuity  of  thought,  is  only  acquired  by  long  and  patient  prac- 
tice. Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  a  master  of  style,  tells  that  he  copied  and  imi- 
tated the  paragraphs  of  good  writers  unceasingly  in  order  to  perfect  his 
own  style  of  writing. 

I  shall  now  give  you  some  simple  rules  of  the  things  you  must  do  and 
the  things  you  must  not  do,  in  order  to  write  clearly  and  accurately ;  i.  e.,  to 
express  what  you  have  to  say  so  that  your  meaning  will  be  absolutely  clear 
to  your  readers,  with  not  a  shadow  of  uncertainty  about  any  point;  and  to 
express  it  in  the  words  most  suitable  for  the  purpose,  for  our  language  has 
many  synonyms,  each  with  its  own  distinctive  meaning,  and  the  best  word 
should  always  be  chosen. 

When  first  beginning  to  write,  pupils  use  short,  terse,  simple  sentences ; 
but  when  you  reach  the  eighth  year,  this  rather  jerky  and  style-less  writ- 
ing must  give  way  to  more  complex  sentences  and  more  expanded  thought. 
It  is  here,  then,  in  the  phrases  and  clauses,  that  you  must  keep  hold  of  the 
principal  idea  of  the  sentence  and  place  it  iri  its  rightful  and  prominent  place, 
grouping  the  modifiers  and  subordinate  elements  appropriately,  and,  insert- 
ing them  just  where  they  belong,  and  where  they  will  add  most  to  the  general 
eflfect. 

Rules. 

1.  Don't  use  too  many  "ands ;"  as.  "She  went  to  the  store  and  bought 
some  eggs,  and  carried  them  home  and  there  were  ten  for  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar." 

It  would  be  better  to  have  one  main  idea  in  the  sentence,  and  only  one. 
This  sentence  could  be  expressed :  "She  went  to  the  store  and  bought  a 
quarter's  worth  of  eggs,  receiving  ten",  or  "She  went  to  the  store  and  bought 
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ten  eggs  for  a  quarter  of  a  dollar."  If,  for  some  reason,  it  is  important  or 
necessary  to  convey  the  idea  that  she  carried  the  eggs  home,  the  thought 
may  be  expressed  by  changing  the  word  "brought"  to  "brought  home." 

2.  Don't  change  the  subject  needlessly;  as,  "She  asked  us  to  come  in 
and  we  were  requested  to  sit  down  by  the  window."  This  would  be  better 
expressed  in  this  way:  "She  asked  us  to  come  in  and  requested  us  to  sit 
down  by  the  window."  In  this  way,  "she"  remains  the  subject  of  both  verbs, 
"asked"  and  "requested,"  and  the  unity  of  the  sentence  is  preserved. 

3.  Don't  forget  the  verb.  This  sometimes  occurs  in  long  and  com- 
plex sentences ;  as,  "Mary,  who,  after  she  had  studied  her  lessons,  not  wishing 
to  disturb  her  mother,  went  quietly  out."  Where  is  the  verb  for  "who"?  If 
you  analyze  this  sentence — and  it  is  in  cases  like  this,  that  you  can  perceive 
the  use  and  the  beauty  of  analysis — you  will  discover  the  principal  clause 
to  be  Mary  went  quietly  out;  the  adverbial  clause,  after  she  had  studied  her 
lessons,  modifies  went ;  the  phrase,  not  zvishing  to  disturb  her  mother,  modi- 
fies Mary.  The  word,  who,  is  altogether  superfluous ;  though  the  sentence 
could  be  remodeled  in  some  such  way  as  this :  "After  she  had  studied 
her  lessons,  Mary,  who  did  not  wish  to  disturb  her  mother,  went  quietly  out." 
You  will  notice  that  I  changed  the  position  of  the  adverbial  clause  in  this 
remodeling.  Write  it  without  this  change  of  position  and  note  whether 
you  have  a  sentence  clearly  expressed. 

4.  Don't  join  unconnected  ideas;  as  in  this  sentence:  "She  had  a 
beautiful  voice  and  she  wore  a  pretty  blue  dress."  Would  it  not  be  better, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  sentence,  to  say :  "The  girl  with  the 
beautiful  voice  wore  a  pretty  blue  dress" ;  or  "The  girl  in  the  pretty  blue 
dress  had  a  beautiful  voice." 

5.  Be  careful  of  your  grammatical  constructions.  Don't  omit  words 
that  are  necessary  to  the  sense ;  as,  "She  knows  better  than  tell  me  that." 
Insert  "to"  before  the  verb,  "tell." 

6.  Don't  omit  such  words  as  other,  else,  or  before  when  their  omis- 
sion causes  the  statement  to  be  untrue  or  foolish ;  as,  "New  York  is  larger 
than  any  city  in  the  Western  world."  Is  it  larger  than  itself?  It  is  necessary 
to  insert  the  word  other  before  city.  In  the  sentence,  "She  thinks  no  one  sings 
so  well  as  she  does,"  insert  the  word  else  after  one.  In  the  following  sen- 
tence, "This  fair  has  been  a  greater  success  than  was  ever  achieved,"  it  is 
necessary  to  add  the  word  before;  it  may  be  inserted  after  "ever," 

7.  Be  careful  in  comparisons  after  than  or  as,  that  you  use  all  the 
words  necessary  to  your  meaning.  In  this  sentence,  "I  like  her  more  than 
you,"  do  you  mean,  "I  like  her  more  than  I  like  you"  or  "I  like  her  more 
than  you  do."  In  this  sentence :  "She  looks  as  much  like  me  as  you,"  do 
you  mean  that  she  looks  as  much  like  me  as  you  do,  or  that  she  looks  as 
much  like  me  as  she  looks  like  you?  Whichever  you  mean,  say  it  clearly — 
it  is  as  bad  to  use  too  few  words  as  to  use  too  many. 

8.  Don't  omit  the  article  when  it  makes  the  meaning  obscure ;  as  in 
this  expression:  "The  good  and  beautiful  are  invited."  If  you  mean  by 
this  just  one  class  of  people,  those  who  are  both  good  and  beautiful,  then 
your  sentence  is  correct  in  itself;  but  if  you  mean  two  classes,  those  who 
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are  good  "and  those  who  are  beautiful,  you  should  say,  "The  good  and  the 
beautiful  are  invited."  In  the  case  where  you  refer  to  but  one  class,  it 
would  be  better,  in  order  to  avoid  ambiguity,  to  say  clearly,  "Those  who  are 
both  good  and  beautiful  are  invited"  ;  then  there  is  no  possibility  of  misunder- 
standing. Language  is  a  beautiful  vase  for  holding  thought.  Just  the 
right  shape  and  size  and  color  for  each  flower  of  thought,  can  be  procured ; 
so  let  us  pick  and  choose  with  great  nicety  not  only  the  flower  of  thought 
but  the  vase  that  is  to  hold  it. 

9.  Don't  omit  words  that  are  needed  for  perfect  sense,  for  instance,  in 
this  sentence,  "Harry  assisted  his  friend  Bob  when  hurt",  is  there  not  a 
doubt  as  to  which  boy  is  hurt?  "When  Bob  was  hurt,  his  friend  Harry 
assisted  him"  is  meant,  or  "Harry,  though  hurt,  assisted  his  friend,  Bob." 

10.  Be  sure  you  have  antecedents  for  the  pronouns  you  use.  You 
remember  the  definition  of  a  pronoun — a  pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a 
noun  or  for  a  noun.  In  this  sentence,  "Henry  asked  his  father  how  much 
he  weighed,"  what  is  the  antecedent  for  the  pronoun,  he?  Is  it  father,  or  is 
it  Henry?  It  would  be  better  to  use  a  direct  question  and  say,  "Henry 
said  to  his  father,  'How  much  do  you  weigh?'  "  or  "How  much  do  I  weigh?" 

11.  Beware  of  the  "which"  habit.  Don't  use  more  than  one  relative 
in  a  sentence  unless  there  are  several  connected  clauses  with  relatives  re- 
ferring to  the  same  antecedent.  The  following  is  a  faulty  sentence,  lacking 
clearness  and  unity :  "Jennie,  who  was  the  teacher's  pet,  did  not  study  the 
history  lesson  which  was  difficult,  which  was  surprising."  The  thought  con- 
tained here  could  be  more  clearly  expressed  thus :  "It  was  surprising  that 
Jennie,  who  was  the  teacher's  pet,  did  not  study  the  difficult  history  lesson." 

12.  The  misplacing  of  modifiers,  whether  they  be  words,  phrases,  or 
clauses,  is  a  common  fault  and  one  that  must  be  guarded  against.  Correct 
these  sentences : 

a.  I  only  paid  five  dollars  for  my  hat. 
(I  paid  only  five  dollars,  etc.) 

b.  I  nearly  heard  all  she  said. 

(The  meaning  is  probably,  "I  heard  nearly  all  she  said",) 

c.  Mary  both  had  to  cook  the  dinner  and  to  wash  the  dishes  afterward. 
(Mary  had  both  to  cook,  etc.,  so  that  "both— and,"  being  correlatives, 

shall  each  precede  the  same  part  of  speech ;  viz. :  the  infinitives,  to  cook  and 
to  wash.) 

d.  I  never  remember  to  have  heard  a  mpre  sorrowful  tale. 

(I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  a  more  sorrowful  tale.) 

e.  Tell  Henry,  if  he  thinks  best,  he  should  start  at  five  o'clock. 

(Put  the  subordinate  clause,  //  he  thinks  best,  at  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence.) In  all  cases  these  modifiers  should  be  placed  where  they  can 
limit  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  are  intended  to  limit. 

13.  Use  judgment  in  choosing  words,  especially  in  distinguishing  the 
meanings  of  synonyms,  and  thus  get  just  the  right  word  to  express  the 
exact  meaning  you  have  in  mind  ;  for  instance,  use  grandeur  to  express  large- 
ness of  space  or  power ;  as  the  grandeur  of  a  king's  palace ;  but  use  its 
synonym,  sublimity,  to  express  something  not  only  grand  but  something  ex- 
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alted ;  as  the  sublimity  of  the  star-Ht  heavens.  Use  accoinpany  and  escort 
in  sentences;  as:  The  king's  sister  will  accompany  him  (i.  e.,  give  him  her 
company)  ;  but  The  soldiers  will  escort  the  king  (i.  e.,  go  with  him  to 
guard  and  protect  him).  Guard  and  protect  are  synonyms ;  guard  means  to 
watch  by  way  of  caution  or  defense ;  protect  means  to  shield  from  danger 
or  injury. 

Note  the  distinction  between  healthy  and  healthful:  Healthful  foods  will 
keep  you  in  a  healthy  condition;  between  liable  and  likely:  You  are  liable 
to  make  a  mistake,  of  course ;  but  you  are  not  likely  to  fail  in  a  lesson  you 
have  studied ;  between  angry  and  mad :  Do  not  get  angry  over  trifles.  The 
mad  man  tried  to  kill  himself ;  between  take  and  bring :  Take  your  music 
home  but  bring  it  back  again  ;  between  reputation  and  character :  Build  up 
your  character  with  care  and  you  will  gain  a  good  reputation. 

'  14.  Be  careful  of  your  punctuation.  Put  periods  at  the  end  of  declar- 
ative and  imperative  sentences.  Use  the  comma  (a)  to  separate  the  name 
of  the  person  addressed  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence ;  as,  Mary,  come  to  me. 

(b)  To  separate  a  very  long  subject  from  its  verb;  as,  What  she  said 
to  me  and  what  I  replied,  need  not  be  told  here. 

(c)  To  set  off  explanatory  expressions;  as.  The  man  told  me  a  long 
and  pitiful  tale  but,  to  be  brief,  he  asked  for  help. 

(d)  To  separate  nouns  in  opposition,  especially  when  they  have  modi- 
fiers ;  as,  Paul  Jones,  the  naval  hero,  won  great  victories. 

(e)  To  separate  words  in  series;  as.  Books,  music,  pictures  and  travel 
are  great  educators. 

(f)  To  mark  the  omission  of  a  predicate  verb;  as,  To  preach  is  one 
thing;  to  practice,  another. 

Use  the  semi-colon. 

(a)  To  separate  the  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence,  when  one  or  all 
of  the  clauses  are  subdivided  by  commas;  as,  Since  you  have  already  been 
out,  I  shall  not  ask  you  to  go  again ;  but,  next  time,  please  tell  me  first. 

(b)  Before  as  or  namely  when  they  introduce  an  illustration.  A 
comma  should  follow  these  words.  Here  is  an  example:  A  river  is  a 
stream  of  water  flowing  through  the  land ;  as,  the  Mississippi. 

Quotation  marks  are  used  in  direct  quotations,  and  when  there  is  a 
quotation  within  a  quotation,  single  inverted  commas  are  used  for  the 
former ;  as,  He  said :  'T  shall  do  the  best  I  can  and,  at  all  events.  'All's  well 
that  ends  well.'  " 

Parentheses  are  used  to  inclose  a  remark  that  might  be  omitted  with- 
out destroying  the  sense  of  the  sentence;  as,  To  do  one's  duty  (and  what 
more  can  one  do?)  is  the  whole  of  life. 

Dashes  as  well  as  parentheses  are  also  used  to  set  off  parenthetical 
expressions,  but  it  is  better  to  use  commas  for  this  purpose.  The  dash  is 
used,  too,  to  mark  an  abrupt  turn  in  a  sentence;  as,  I  might  say — but  what 
is  the  use  ?    I  may  as  well  keep  silent. 

The  colon  is  used  after  the  salutation  at  the  beginning  of  a  letter, 
especially  a  business  letter;  as,  Gentlemen:  I  beg  to  inform  you,  etc.  It 
(the  colon)  is  also  used  to  introduce  a  list  or  enumeration ;  as.  The  laws  are : 
First,  etc. 
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15.  Make  subject  words  and  their  predicate  verbs  agree  in  person  and 
number.  In  the  sentence,  Each  one  of  the  boys  have  pencils,  the  verb  have 
does  not  agree  with  its  subject,  one.    It  should  be  has. 

16.  Do  not  say.  This  weather  will  prevent  us  going  but  our  going 
because  going  is  a  verbal  noun  and  should  be  modified  by  the  possessive 
pronoun.  Also,  do  not  say,  "There  is  no  excuse  for  Mary  not  knowing 
her  lesson ;"  but  for  "Mary's  not  knowing,  etc." 

17.  Be  careful  of  the  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns  after  verbs  and 
prepositions.  Remember  that  active  transitive  verbs  and  prepositions  govern 
the  objective  case;  and  that  verbs  which  express  mere  state  of  being,  take  the 
same  case  after  them  as  before  them  when  both  words  refer  to  the  same 
thing;  for  instance,  (a)  "This  secret  is  between  you  and  I"  is  incorrect 
because  the  preposition  hetiveen  governs  the  objective  case  and  so  /  should 
be  changed  to  me.  (b)  He  gave  pencils  to  Henry  and  I.  The  /  is  wrong, 
it  should  be  me,  because  it  is  the  object  of  the  verb,  gave,  (c)  Who  is 
there?  It  is  me.  The  me  is  wrong,  it  should  be  /  after  the  verb,  is;  both 
it  and  /  refer  to  the  same  person. 

(d)  Who  do  you  think  I  saw?  This  is  wrong,  it  should  be  whom, 
object  of  the  verb,  saw. 

(e)  Whom  do  you  think  it  is?  The  zvhom  should  be  who  because  it 
is  the  predicate  compliment  of  is. 

(f)  I  don't  know  who  to  ask  for.  It  should  be  whom  because  it  is 
the  object  of  the  preposition,  for. 

18.  Be  sure  to  use  the  subjunctive  mode  of  a  verb  in  a  clause  which 
expresses  something  contrary  to  fact;  for  instance  don't  say,  "If  I  was 
you" :  but  "if  1 7vere  you." 

19.  Be  careful  how  you  use  shall  and  zvill.  This  is  the  rule:  "Use 
shall  with  the  first  person,  and  zvill  with  the  second  and  third  persons  to 
express  mere  futurity.  Use  unll  with  the  first  persan  and  shall  with  the 
second  person  to  express  purpose  or  determination.  In  questions  use  shall 
with  the  first  person,  but,  with  the  second  and  third  persons,  use  the  form 
you  expect  in  the  answer." 

In  the  following  sentences,  state  whether  the  shall  and  will  are  used 
correctly  or  incorrectly. 

(a)  I  shall  rest  for  an  hour.     (Correct). 

(b)  You  will  see  him  when  you  call.     (Correct). 

(c)  I  will  read  before  I  go  to  bed.     (Incorrect). 

(d)  I  promise  you  I  will  speak  to  her  about  it.     (Correct). 

(e)  You  shall  not  go,  I  forbid  you.     (Correct). 

(f)  Shall  I  call  for  you?     (Correct). 

(g)  Shall  you  stay  with  us  awhile?    (Incorrect), 
(h)     Will  you  work  hard ?    (Correct). 

(i)     Shall  you  be  glad  to  see  her?    (Correct). 

In  (a)  mere  futurity  is  expressed,  so  use  shall  with  the  first  person.  In 
(c)  this  is  true  also. 

In  (d)  purpose  is  expressed,  therefore  zvill  should  be  used  with  the 
first  person. 
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In  (b)  mere  futurity  is  expressed,  and  therefore  will  should  be  used 
with  the  second  person;  but  in  (e)  there  is  a  threat  or  determination  ex- 
pressed, so  shall  should  he  used  with  the  second  person.  In  (f)  shall  is 
used  with  the  first  person  to  ask  a  question.  In  (g)  the  answer  would  be, 
I  will  stay — a  promise  or  purpose,  therefore  will  should  be  used  with  the 
second  person. 

The  answer  to  (h)  would  be  a  promise,  I  will  work  hard;  therefore  it 
is  correct  to  use  lifill  with  the  second  person  in  the  question. 

In  (i)  the  answer  would  be,  I  shall;  therefore  it  is  right  to  use  shall 
with  the  second  person  in  the  question. 

The  following  sentences  are  incorrect  for  one  or  more  of  the  reasons 
already  given.  Correct  each  one  carefully,  and  this  will  help  you  to  write 
and  srpeak  with  clearness  and  accuracy. 

Sentences  for  Correction. 

1.  The  general  said  he  knew  Washington  when  a  boy  of  fifteen.  (This 
sentence  lacks  clearness  because  the  clause,  when  a  boy  of  fifteen,  may 
modify  either  general  or  Washington.  It  would  be  better  to  say,  The  gen- 
eral said  that,  when  he  was  a  boy  of  fifteen,  he  knew  Washington;  or,  The 
general  said  he  knew  Washington  when  the  latter  was  a  boy  of  fifteen.) 

2.  I  found  out  what  a  rascal  he  was  afterward.  (The  adverb,  after- 
ward, is  misplaced — the  sentence  as  it  stands  is  absurd^it  should  be,  I 
found  out  afterward  what  a  rascal  he  was ;  or.  Afterward,  I  found  out,  etc.) 

3.  He  not  only  saw  Paris,  but  London  and  Edinburgh.  (Each  member 
of  the  correlative  conjunction,  not  only — but,  should  precede  the  same  part  of 
speech;  therefore,  the  sentence  should  read.  He  saw  not  only  Paris  but,  etc.) 

4.  We  are  near  through  out  term's  work.  (There  is  a  grammatical 
error  in  this  sentence — an  adjective  used  for  an  adverb;  near  should  be 
changedto  nearly,  because  the  word  is  meant  to  modify  through,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  verb  finished.  It  would  be  better  to  say.  We  are  nearly 
finished  with  our  term's  work;  or  better  still,  We  have  nearly  completed 
our  term's  work.  Though  throtigh  is  generally  a  preposition,  certainly  it  is 
not  in  this  sentence  which,  as  it  stands,  is  inelegant.) 

5.  Such  a  great  success  must  make  him  proud.  (So  great  a  success. 
Such  is  an  adjective  and  yet  it  is  made  to  modify  the  adjective,  great;  this 
is  wrong;  for  adjectives  must  modify  nouns  or  pronouns,  while  adverbs  may 
modify  adjectives;  therefore  the  adverb,  so,  should  be  used.) 

6.  Mary  is  not  as  tall  as  Emma.  (Not  so  tall;  because  so — as  are 
the  conjunctions  required  with  a  negative,  though  the  affirmative,  Mary  is 
as  tall  as  Emma,  is  correct.) 

7.  Don't  he  know  better?  (Don't  is  a  contraction  of  do  not  and  we 
would  not  say.  Do  he  not  know  better?  Verbs  must  agree  with  their  subjects 
in  person  and  number;  so  it  should  be,  Doesn't  he,  etc.) 

8.  She  is  as  old,  if  not  older,  than  I.  (She  is  as  old  as  I,  if  not  older. 
One.  could  not  say.  She  is  as  old  than  I.  Omitting  words  that  are  necessary 
to  complete  the  sense  is  allowing  one's  self  to  use  bad  English.  The  sentence 
really  means.  She  is  as  old  as.I  am,  if  she  be  not  older  than  I  am.  As — as 
are  the  proper  correlatives  here.) 
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9.  The  name  of  the  hotel  was  the  Warwick  and  it  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
(This  could  be  said  more  concisely  by  making  the  second  clause  a  modifier 
of  the  word,  Jwtel.  The  name  of  the  hotel  that  was  destroyed  by  fire,  was 
the  Warwick.) 

10.  The  club  elected  a  president  and  treasurer  who  were  to  hold  office 
for  a  year.  (Insert  "a"  before  treasurer;  for,  it  is  evident,  from  the  use  of 
zvere,  that  two  officers  were  elected,  and  not  one  man  to  fill  both  positions.) 

11.  Mary  told  her  mother  that  the  book  she  had  given  her,  was  very 
interesting.  (Mary  said  to  her  mother,  "The  book  you  gave  me  is  very 
interesting."  It  is  better  to  use  the  direct  form  of  address  in  this  sentence ; 
for,  otherwise,  there  is  considerable  ambiguity  about  the  pronouns  and  their 
antecedents.) 

12.  The  story  was  published  in  abbreviated  form.  {Abbreviated  should 
be  abridged.  In  using  these  synonyms,  one  must  discriminate  closely  with 
regard  to  their  meaning:  to  abbreviate  means  to  shorten  so  that  a  part  stands 
for  the  zvhole;  as,  the  abbreviation  Sr.  stands  for  senior.  To  abridge  means  to 
express  in  fewer  words,  preserving  the  same  idea;  to  condense;  as  one  would 
condense  a  long  story  and  give  the  substance  of  it  in  a  few  words.) 

13.  We  spent  the  balance  of  the  evening  at  home.  (Balance  should  be 
remainder;  balance  is  a  business  term ;  k  is  that  which  must  be  added  to  the 
less  or  subtracted  from  the  greater  to  make  the  account  balance;  remainder 
is  that  which  is  left,  as  after  subtraction  or  expenditure.) 

14.  He  had  reached  the  climax  of  his  ambition.  (Change  climax  to 
acme;  for  climax  is  a  series  of  ascending  steps,  while  acme  is  the  summit. 
Climax  is  the  ladder;  acme,  the  top  rung.) 

15.  She  spoke  contemptibly  of  them.  (Contemptuously  is  meant; 
contemptible  means  worthy  of  contempt,  but  'contemptuous  means,  showing 
contempt.) 

16.  I  would  not  demean  myself  by  associating  with  her.  (Degrade 
should  be  used  instead  of  demean;  for  the  latter  simply  means  to  behave  or 
to  conduct  one's  self;  while  degrade  means  to  lower  or  debase.) 

17.  Each  of  the  girls  have  their  own  pen.  (Each  is  singular  and 
requires  a  singular  verb  and  pronoun  to  agree  with  it ;  therefore,  the  sentence 
should  read.  Each  of  the  girls  has  her  own  pen.) 

18.  She  did  equally  as  well.  (Omit  the  as;  equally  zvell  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  express  the  meaning.) 

19.  I  expect  he  is  here,  but  I  do  not  know.  (Change  expect  to  think  or 
believe.    Expect  refers  to  the  future.) 

20.  Come  in  the  house.  (In  should  be  changed  to  itito;  after  verbs  of 
action  the  preposition,  info,  is  used;  but  it  would  be  quite  proper  to  say, 
Remain  in  the  house.) 

21.  She  wore  magnificent  jewelry.  (Change  jervelry  to  jewels;  for  the 
former  term  is  a  collective  noun  and  does  not  properly  refer  to  individual 
gems.    One  could  speak  of  a  stock  of  jewelry.) 

22.  The  last  of  tiiose  three  is  the  taller.  (Taller  should  be  changed 
to  tallest;  superlatives  are  used  when  we  speak  of  more  than  two;  but 
comparatives  must  be  used  when  two  are  compared.) 
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23.  The  soldier  lay  aside  his  knapsack  and  laid  down  to  rest.  {Lay 
should  be  laid  and  laid  should  be  lay.  The  verb  lie — past  tense  lay — ^is  used 
without  an  object.     The  verb  lay — past  tense  laid — is  used  with  an  object.) 

24.  My  teacher  learned  me  to  sew.  (My  teacher  taught  me  to  sew; 
the  pupils  learn,  the  teacher  teaches  the  pupils.) 

25.  She  looks  beautifully  in  that  dress,  (Change  the  adverb  to  an 
adjective,  because  it  completes  the  meaning  of  the  verb  and  refers  to  the 
pronoun.  It  is  quite  right  to  say,  She  looks  steadily  at  me;  for  in  this  case 
an  adverb  is  needed  to  show  the  manner  of  looking.) 

26.  I  love  ice  cream.  ( I  like  ice  cream ;  for  we  love  that  which  min- 
isters to  our  affections  and  like  what  ministers  to  taste  or  fancy.) 

27.  It  was  no  use  to  talk  to  him,     (Say  "of  no  use.") 

28.  He  will  scarcely  finish  his  lessons  by  ten  o'clock.  (Use  hardly 
instead  of  scarcely ;  for  the  latter  refers  to  quantity  and  the  former  to  degree. 
It  is  scarcely  an  hour  since  he  began  is  correct.) 

29.  The  battle  of  Lexington  was  fought  on  the  nineteenth  of  April. 
"How  long  since?"  ("How  long  ago?"  for  since  refers  to  quite  recent  past 
time,  and  ago,  to  past  time  in  general.  One  might  say,  "You  studied  but  an 
hour  since,"  and  that  would  be  correct.) 

30.  He  said  that  he  is  ill.  (Change  is  to  was,  because  the  tenses  in  the 
two  clauses  should  agree.) 

31.  He  said  God  was  just.  (Change  ivas  to  is,  in  this  sentence  because 
the  justice  of  God  is  an  established  and  unchanging  fact  and  requires  the 
present  tense.) 

32.  His  actions  show  what  a  good  man  he  is.  (This  sentence  would 
have  more  force  if  it  were  written.  His  actions  show  that  he  is  a  good  man ; 
for  the  sense  is  weakened  by  using  the  unemphatic  word,  is,  at  the  end.) 

Z2).  Her  way  of  talking  is  very  unique,  (It  is  wrong  to  say  very 
unique,  for  unique  means  the  only  one  of  its  kind;  therefore  leave  out  very.) 

34.  I  shall  call  upon  my  friend.  (On  would  be  better  than  upon;  for 
the  latter  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  super-position ;  as,  I'll  write  the  lesson 
upon  the  blackboard.) 

35.  We  received  several  valued  sketches  from  our  friend,  the  painter. 
(Say  valuable  instead  of  valued,  because  the  sketches  have  a  monetary  value 
or  they  are  precious.  We  could  speak  of  our  valued  friend,  the  painter, 
because  that  would  mean  that  we  held  him  in  high  esteem.) 

36.  I  can  vouch  for  the  veracity  of  that  story.  (Veracity  is  used  with 
regard  to  persons;  we  should  say,  "I  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  that  story.") 

37.  Home  is  a  long  ways  from  here.     (Use  zvay  instead  of  ways.) 

38.  I  had  went  there  before.  (Bad  grammar!  /  had  gone — go,  went, 
gone.  The  past  perfect  tense  is  formed  by  prefixing  the  auxiliary  had  to  the 
past  participle  of  the  verb.     I  had  done,  I  had  seen,  etc.) 

39.  Where  has  he  gone  to?  (This  is  an  inelegant  sentence — it  would 
be  more  proper  to  say,  "Whither  has  he  gone?"  or  "To  what  place  has 
he  gone?") 

40.  You  was  fortunate.  (You  tvere,  etc.,  because  the  pronoun  yon 
always  takes  the  verb  in  the  plural  form.) 
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Test  Questions  in  Elng^lisli  for  8B. 

By  Ella  K.  Jelliffe. 

"Whether  a  measure  of  government  be  right  or  wrong  is  no  matter  of 
fact,  but  a  mere  affair  of  opinion  on  which  men  may,  as  they  do,  dispute  and 
wrangle  without  end." 

1.  Is  this  sentence  simple,  complex,  or  compound?  It  is  complex. 

2.  Why  is  it  complex  ? 

Because,  in  the  first  place,  it  has  a  noun  clause  for  subject;  it  has  be- 
sides an  adjective  clause,  "on  which  men  may  dispute  and  wrangle  without 
end,"  and  an  adverbial  clause,  "as  they  do."  Any  one  of  these  clauses  would 
make  the  sentence  complex. 

3.  Name  the  noun  clause. 

Whethef  a  measure  of  government  be  right  or  wrong. 

4.  What  part  of  speech  is  "whether?" 

It  is  a  subordinate  conjunction  serving  to  introduce  the  noun  clause. 

5.  What  mode  is  the  verb  "be"  in? 

It  is  in  the  subjunctive  mode,  because  doubt  is  expressed. 

6.  What  is  the  predicate  complement  of  the  verb,  "be?" 
The  words,  "right  or  wrong." 

7.  What  parts  of  speech  are  these  two  words? 
They  are  adjectives. 

8.  By  what  part  of  speech  are  they  connected? 
By  the  coordinate  conjunction  "or." 

9.  What  is  the  predicate  complement  of  the  verb  "is?" 

The  nouns,  matter  and  affair  connected  by  the  coordinate  conjunction, 
but. 

10.  What  part  of  speech  is  no f 

It  is  an  adjective,  modifying  the  noun,  matter. 

11.  What  part  of  speech  is  mere? 

It  is  an  adjective,  modifying  the  noun,  affair. 

12.  What  kind  of  a  clause  is  "on  which  men  may  dispute  and  wrangle?" 
It  is  an  adjective  clause  modifying  the  noun,  opinion. 

13.  What  kind  of  a  clause  is  "as  they  do?" 

It  is  an  adverbial  clause,  modifying  may  dispute  and  wrangle. 

14.  Explain  the  distinction  between  the  synonyms,  dispute  and  ivrangle.: 
To  dispute  means  to  argue,  to  discuss,  perhaps  to  deny  the  truth  of; 

but  to  wrangle  means  to  argue  angrily  and  noisily. 

15.  Use  the  word  hut  as  every  part  of  speech  except  adjective,  parti- 
ciple, and  interjection. 

(a)  As  a  noun:    Don't  use  so  many  "buts." 

(b)  As  a  pronoun:     There  is  no  one  but  knows  what  is  right. 

(c)  As  a  verb:    "But  me  no  buts." 

(d)_    As  an  adverb:    She  is  but  a  little  child. 

(e)  As  a  conjunction:    John  may  go  but  Mary  must  stay  at  home.  ,  ■ 

(f)  Asa  preposition:    "There  was  no  one  left  but  me." 

In  the  following  sentence  what  part  of  5peeqh  would  you  call  &«/.^ 
But  Mary !    I  never  said  so. 
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It  is  probably  a  conjunction,  connecting  this  clause  with  some  other 
one  either  previously  expressed  or  understood  by  the  speaker  and  hearer, 
though  one  might  be  tempted  to  call  it  an  interjection. 

There  is  a  verb,  but,  which  means  to  abut;  and,  therefore,  there  is  a 
participle,  butting. 

Therefore  this  word  may  be  used  as  every  part  of  speech  in  the  language. 

16.  Use  the  word  that  as  a  relative  pronoun  and  as  a  conjunction. 
This  is  the  place  that  I  meant.     (Relative  pronoun.) 

Study  diligently  that  you  may  succeed.     (Conjunction.) 

17.  What  part  of  speech  is  that  in  this  sentence?  Please  buy  me  that 
ribbon. 

It  is  an  adjective — a  demonstrative  adjective. 

18.  What  part  of  speech  is  that  in  this  sentence?     Leave  that  alone. 
It  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun. 

19.  Use  the  word  that  as  an  adverb. 
I  have  done  that  much  myself. 

20.  Use  the  word  as  as  an  adverb. 
He  was  as  swift  as  it  was  possible  to  be. 

21.  What  part  of  speech  is  the  second  as  in  the  previous  sentence? 
It  is  a  conjunctive  adverb  of  degree. 

22.  Use  "as"  as  a  relative  pronoun. 
Do  not  eat  such  stuff  as  that  is. 

23.  In  the  remark,  Use  "as"  as  a  relative  pronoun,  what  part  of  speech 
is  the  second  asf 

It  is  a  conjunctive  adverb  of  manner. 

24.  Use  as  when  it  means  because,  and  tell  what  part  of  speech  it  is. 
I  went  to  bed  as  I  was  very  tired.    It  is  a  conjunction. 

25.  Use  as  as  a  preposition. 

Do  you  ever  use  herbs  as  a  remedy  ? 

26.  In  the  expression,  As  to  that,  I  cannot  say,  what  part  of  speech  is 
asf 

It  is  a  part  of  the  preposition  to. 

27.  In  the  sentence,  Mary  as  well  as  Jennie  may  go,  what  part  of  speech 
is  asf 

The  whole  expression  as  zvell  as  is  a  conjunction. 

28.  In  the  following  sentence,  Where  she  keeps  her  books  I  do  not 
know,  what  kind  of  a  clause  is  where  she  keeps  her  books? 

It  is  a  noun  clause,  object  of  the  verb  knozv. 

29.  How  he  ever  accomplished  the  ascent,  is  a  mystery.  What  kind 
of  a  clause  is  How — ascent? 

It  is  a  noun  clause,  subject  of  the  verb  is. 

30.  I  like  all  the  stories  that  Dickens  wrote.  What  kind  of  a  clause 
is  that  Dickens  wrote  f 

It  is  an  adjective  clause,  modifying  the  noun,  stories. 

31.  The  hour  when  I  first  met  you  was  a  fortunate  one  for  me.  What 
kind  of  a  clause  is  when  I  first  met  you? 

It  is  an  adjective  clause,  modifying  the  noun  hour.  The  conjunctive 
adverb  when  is  equivalent  to  in  which. 
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Z2.  I  go  that  I  may  see  justice  done.  What  kind  of  a  clause  is  that — 
done? 

It  is  an  adverbial  clause  of  purpose  modifying  the  verb  go. 

2)i.  The  boy  threw  down  the  book,  which  his  sister  picked  up.  What 
kind  of  a  sentence  is  .this  ? 

It  is  a  compound  sentence,  the  "which"  being  equivalent  to  "and  it." 

34.  She  studied  faithfully,  therefore  she  succeeded.  What  kind  of  a 
sentence  is  this? 

It  is  a  compound  sentence,  the  second  clause  showing  a  consequence 
of  the  first. 

35.  What  part  of  speech  is  therefore? 
It  is  a  co-ordinate  conjunction. 

Z6.  "The  Norman  arrows,  which  now  flew  thick  and  fast,  struck  harm- 
lessly against  the  breastworks ;  but  William,  seeing  this,  ordered  that  they 
be  aimed  higher."    What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  this?    Name  the  connective. 

It  is  compound;  the  connective  is  but. 

37.  Is  the  first  clause  simple  or  complex  ? 

It  is  complex  with  an  adjective  clause,  zvhich — fast. 

38.  What  kind  of  a  clause  is  that  they  be  aimed  higher? 
It  is  a  noun  clause,  object  of  the  verb  ordered. 

39.  Name  the  adverbial  phrase  in  the  sentence  and  tell  what  word  it 
modifies. 

The  adverbial  phrase  is,  against  the  breastworks,  and  it  modifies  the 
verb  struck. 

40.  Name  the  verbal  phrase  and  tell  what  it  modifies. 

The  verbal  phrase  is  seeing  this  and  it  modifies  the  noun  William. 

41.  What  part  of  speech  is  this  in  the  sentence  given? 
It  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun. 

42.  Tell  what  part  of  speech  each  of  the  following  words  in  the  sen- 
tence is  and  state  why. 

Norman,  which,  struck,  fast,  against,  but,  seeing,  that,  and  higher. 

Norman  is  a  proper  adjective  because  it  is  derived  from  a  proper  noun 
and  it  modifies  the  noun  arrozvs. 

Which  is  a  relative  pronoun  standing  for  the  noun  arrows. 

Struck  is  a  verb,  telling  something  of  the  subject,  arrozvs. 

Fast  is  an  adverb  of  manner,  modifying  the  verb  flezv. 

Against  is  a  preposition  showing  the  relation  between  struck  and  breast- 
zvorks. 

But  is  a  conjunction  connecting  the  two  independent  clauses  of  the 
sentence. 

Seeing  is  a  participle  modifying  the  noun,  William — it  is  formed  from 
the  verb  see. 

That  is  a  conjunction  introducing  the  noun  clause,  they — higher. 

Higher  is  an  adverb  of  manner,  modifying  the  verb  be  aimed. 

43.  Parse  the  words  flezv  and  aimed. 

Flew  is  an  irregular  verb,  its  principal  parts  are  fly,  flew,  flying,  flown ; 
it  is  an  intransitive  verb,  active  voice,  in  the  indicative  mode,  past  tense,  and 
it  agrees  with  its  subject,  arrows,  in  the  third  person,  plural  number. 
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Be  aimed  is  a  regular  verb ;  its  principal  parts  are  aim,  aimed,  aiming, 
aimed.  It  is  a  transitive  verb  in  the  passive  voice;  subjunctive  mode,  present 
tense,  agreeing  with  its  subject,  they,  in  the  third  person,  plural  number. 

44.  In  the  expression,  William  ordered  that  they  be  aimed  higher, 
why  is  the  verb  in  the  subjunctive  mode? 

Because  it  is  used  to  express  an  intention  or  an  order,  as,  'My  command 
was  that  he  go  at  once. 

45.  In  the  sentence — Yesterday  morning  the  temperature  indicated  by 
the  thermometer  seemed  far  too  low — what  would  you  do  with  the  words 
yesterday  morning? 

It  is  a  phrase  (on  yesterday  morning)  modifying  the  noun  temperature. 
Yesterday  may  be  called  an  adjective,  modifying  morning,  though  it  is 
really  a  noun  and  the  phrase  means  on  the  morning  of  yesterday. 

46.  What  part  of  speech  is  indicated  in  the  same  sentence. 
It  is  a  participle,  modifying  the  noun  temperature. 

47.  What  part  of  speech  is  far? 

It  is  an  adverb  of  degree  and  modifies  the  whole  expression,  too  loiv. 
It  means  too  lozv  by  far. 

48.  What  part  of  speech  is  low. 

It  is  an  adjective  completing  the  predicate  and  modifying  the  subject. 

49.  What  part  of  speech  is  too? 

It  is  an  adverb  of  degree,  modifying  the  adjective,  low. 

50.  Use  the  words  to,  too  and  two  in  a  sentence. 
It  is  too  long  to  wait  two  weeks. 

51.  In  the  following  sentence — Concerning  the  usefulness  of  the  in- 
vention, the  scientists  were  sadly  divided  in  their  opinions — what  part  of 
speech  is  concerning? 

It  is  a  preposition. 

52.  What  word  in  the  sentence  does  the  phrase  which  concerning  in- 
troduces, modify? 

It  modifies  opinions. 

53.  In  the  expression — The  book  is  worth  five  dollars — what  is  the 
case  of  dollars? 

It  is  in  the  objective  case — it  is  called  an  adverbial  objective,  the- equiva- 
lent of  a  phrase,  the  sum  of  tire  dollars.  The  expression  might  be  changed  to 
The  book  is  valued  at  five  dollars. 

54.  In  that  same  sentence,  what  part  of  speech  is  worth? 

It  is  probably  from  usage  a  verb  part  of  the  verb,  to  be  worth,  made  up 
of  the  verb  be,  and  its  complement,  worth  (perhaps  a  contraction  of  worthy). 
We  say  I  am  worth.  He  is  worth,  They  are  worth,  etc. 

55.  The  boys  shouted  themselves  hoarse.    Parse  themselves  and  hoarse. 
Themselves  is  a  compound,  personal  pronoun,  third  person,  plural  num- 
ber, masculine  gender,  objective  case,  object  of  the  verb  shouted. 

Hoarse  is  an  adjective — common — in  the  positive  degree.  It  is  a  sup- 
plement of  the  verb  and  it  modifies  the  word  themselves.  It  is  called  an 
appositive  modifier. 

56.  Use  the  word  like  as  a  verb,  as  a  noun,  as  an  adjective,  as  a  prep- 
osition. 
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I  like  cake,  (verb). 

I  have  positive //^^.y  and  dislikes,  (noun). 
Add  quantities  with  like  signs,  (adjective). 
She  looks  like  (to)  her  father,  (adjective). 
Work  like  me,  (preposition). 

57.  I  hurried  past  the  street  where  she  lived.     How  is  the  word  past 
used  as  a  preposition  ? 

58.  Is  the  clause  wJicre  she  lived  adjective  or  adverbial? 

It  is  adjective  because  it  modifies   the  noun,  street ;  the  word  where  = 
in  which. 

59.  In  the  sentence — You  did  right  in  that  you  refused  to  tell  her — 
what  kind  of  a  clause  is  That  you  refused  to  tell  her? 

It  is  a  noun  clause,  object  of  the  preposition,  in. 

60.  What    do    adjectives,    adjective    phrases    and    adjective    clauses 
modify  ? 

They  modify  nouns  or  pronouns. 

61.  What  do  adverbs,  adverbial  phrases  and  adverbial  clauses  modify?. 
They  modify  verbs,  adjectives,  or  other  adverbs. 

62.  How  may  noun  phrases  or  clauses  be  used? 

As  the  subject  of  a  sentence,  the  object  of  a  verb  or  of  a  prepQsition, 
as  a  predicate  compliment  in  apposition  with  a  noun  or  pronoun. 

63.  Tell  what  kind  of  clause  each  of  the  following  is :    That  honesty  is 
the  best  policy  is  an  attested  fact. 

(Noun  clause,  subject  of  the  sentence.) 

64.  I  do  not  know  zvliere  he  is. 
(Noun  clause,  object  of  the  verb.) 

65.  He  was  faithful  to  ivhat  he  promised. 
(Noun  clause,  object  of  the  preposition,  to.) 

66.  The  thing  is  zvhat  am  I  to  do? 
(Noun  clause — predicate  compliment.) 

67.  We  had  a  hope  that  they  would  come. 
(Noun  clause  in  apposition  to  hope.) 

68.  The  honest  policy  zvhich  he  adopted,  caused  his  success. 
(Adjective,  modifying  policy.) 

69.  I  do  not  know  the  place  in  ivhich  he  is  buried. 
(Adjective,  modifying  policy.) 

70.  He  was  faithful  to  the  promise  ivhicli  lie  made  me. 
(Adjective  clause,  modifying  promise.) 

71.  You  are  welcome  zvhenever  you  come. 
(Adverbial  clause,  modifying  the  predicate,  are  zvelcome.) 

72.  Do  it  as  you  have  been  fold. 
(Adverbial,  modifying  the  verb,  do.) 

73.  He  is  not  so  tall  as  I  thought  he  was. 
(Adverbial,  modifying  the  adjective,  tall.) 

74.  "Because  he  zvas  ambitions,  I  slezv  him." 
(Adverb  of  cause,  modifying,  slow.) 
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THE  BEST  GEOGRAPHIES 

Maury's  New  Geographies 
New  Natural  Geographies 

Present  a  maximum  number  of  useful  and  important 
facts  with  a  minimum  amount  of  abstract  and  technical 
discussion.  Industrial  geography  is  fully  treated,  but 
physiography  is  not  neglected.  The  maps  are  clear  and 
up-to-date,  the  illustrations  numerous  and  helpful  as  well 
as  attractive.  These  are  simple  texts,  easy  to  teach,  and 
readily  and  easily  mastered  by  the  pupil,  especially  when 
supplemented  by  helpful  reading  books  such  as  Carpen- 
ter's Geographical  Readers. 


THEY  MAKE  GOOD  PENMANSHIP  A  HABIT 

Steadmans'  Writing  Pads 

A  newly  arranged  series  of  muscular-movement  writing 
which  supplies  the  requirements  of  all  grades  from 
3A  to  6B,  inclusive.  Sufificient  material  for  a  term's  work 
for  fifty  pupils  costs  but  $1.44,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Business  Forms  for  Grade  68,  which  are  priced  at  $2. 


American  Book  Company 

100  Washington    Square  New  York    City 
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Plan  of  'WorK  in  Mathematics— 1  A— 1  B. 

By  Amy  Kaiin. 
First  Year — First  Half — Grade  1A. 

First  Week. 

During  the  first  week  the  teacher  tries  to  discover  what  the  child's  idea 
of  number  is.  Counting  games,  rhymes  and  songs  are  introduced.  Objects, 
sounds,  motions,  counted ;  ladder  device :  splints,  counted ;  finger  plays. 
Ask  the  child  to  hop,  to  skip,  to  jump  a  certain  number  of  times ;  each 
hop,  kip  or  jump  to  be  coimted.     How  eagerly  each  child  does  his  work. 

Counting  1  to  10;  further  if  practicable.  Numeration  1  to  10;  further 
if  practicable.     Notation,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.     Scoring,  1  to  5. 

Problems — Buying  and  selling,  introducing  cents.  Many  problems  in- 
volving combinations  taught. 

Addition — Involving  combinations  taught.  Notation  and  scoring ; 
with  the  scoring.  Arabic  symbols  should  be  given  for  the  same,  and  par- 
ticular attention  must  be  given  to  the  correct  formation  of  figures. 

Scoring    from    1    to    5,    and    under   each    write    the    Arabic    symbols. 

Addition— 1  2  3  4 

1111 

Drill  on  1  and  1  are  2 ;  2  and  1  are  3 ;  3  and  1  are  4 ;  4  and  1  are  5. 
Individual  cards  with  combinations ;  then  the  entire  work  given.  Not  as 
the  1  held  up  is  the  child  allowed  to  say  2,  but  he  must  give  the  complete 
statements,  1  and  1  are  2;  2  and  1  are  3;  3  and  1  are  4;  4  and  1  are  5.  The 
child  must  also  be  taught  to  know  the  combination  the  other  way — 1  and 
1  are  2 ;  1  and  2  are  3  ;  1  and  3  are  4,  and  1  and  4  are  5. 

Blackboard  work  mav  be — 1  3  2  4 


2  4  3  5 

The  child  must  supply  the  missing  number  and  give  the  entire  story. 
Another  way  may  be 

.    1 

13  2  4 

2  4  3  5 

The  first  story  is  given  in  its  entirety  as  an  example.  The  second  story 
is  to  read  1  and  3  are  4.  The  third  story,  1  and  2  are  3 ;  the  last  story,  1  and 
4  are  5. 

Example  of  counting  games  are  The  Chickadee,  The  Sparrow,  The 
Brownies,  The  Squirrels,  The  Indians,  The  Tinger  Plays. 
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The  child  delights  to  make  his  closed  hand  an  ant  hill— then  count. 
Taken  from  Tinger  Plays  by  Poulsson. 

Closed  hand  is  held  to  view.     Often  this  is  taught  as  a  sono-. 
Once  I  saw  an  ant  hill, 
With  no  ants  about, 
And  1  said,  "Dear  little  ants 
Won't  you  please  come  out," 
And  as  if  the  little  ants 
Had  heard  my  call, 

One,   two,   three,    four,   five   came   out, 
And  that  was  all. 
Also — 

Here  is  the  bee  hive 
/  Where  are  the  bees? 

Hidden  away 
Where  nobody  sees. 
Soon  they  come  creeping 
;  Otit  of  the  hive, 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five. 

To  make  a  game  of  live  interest,  with  the  rhyme,  take  the  children  in 
class  and  proceed: 

Little  Jack  Rose  was  looking  at  you. 

When  Walter  Brown  came,  then  there  were  two. 

Two  little  boys  were  trying  to  get  free, 

John  White  came  and  then  there  were  three. 

Three  little  boys  were  svvdnging  on  a  door, 

Clarence  Hart  came,  and  then  there  were  four. 

Four  little  boys  were  walking  near  a  hive, 

Jack  Rider  joined  them,   and  then  there   were  five. 

Five  little  boys  were  picking  up  sticks, 

Arthur  Kane  helped  them,  then  there  were  six. 

Six  little  boys  speaking  of  heaven. 

Herbert  Lee  came,  and  then  there  were  seven. 

Seven  little  boys  swinging  on  a  gate, 

Kenneth  Lane  came  and  then  there  were  eight. 

Eight  little  boys  standing  in  a  line, 

Edmund  Ross  came,  and  then  there  were  nine. 

Nine  little  boys  walking  towards  a  den, 

Walter  Long  came  too,  and  then  there  were  ten. 

How  gleefully  the  boys  count  1,  2.  3,  4.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10. 

The  Animal  Game. 

Difi'erent  children  are  called  upon  to  represent  a  dog,  a  cat,  a  cow,  a 
rooster,  a  hen,  a  goose,  a  duck,  a  piggv,  or  other  animals  the  teacher  may 
prefer  to  name. 

The  dog  with  his  bow-wow-wow  is  asked  to  bark  4  times ;  the  cat  is 
asked  to  mew  3  times ;  the  cow  to  moo  8  times ;  the  rooster  to  cock-a-doodle- 
doo  7  times ;  the  hen  to  chuck  6  times ;  the  goose  to  quack  5  times ;  the 
duck  to  quack  twice,  and  the  piggy  to  grunt  1  time. 

The  work  may  be  placed  on  the  board  for  numeration.     The  number 
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for  the  dog's  bow-wow  pointed  to,  for  the  cat's  mews,  for  the  cow's  moo, 
and  so  onnintil  the  numbers  required  to  be  read  are  exhausted. 

The  numbers  arranged  promiscuously  on  the  blackboard  are  pointed 
to  and  read  by  individual  children.     10,  8,  6,  4,  2,  1,  3,  5,  7. 

How  anxiously  the  children  want  to  see  the  animals  they  are  chosen 
to  portray. 

Second  Week. 

Counting  Continued — Individual  counting;  test  child's  knowledge. 
Numeration — 1  to  10;  further  provided  class  has  mastered  work  of  preced- 
ing week.  Notation — 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Scoring — 1,  2,  3,  4,  5  reviewed.  New 
work  6.  Problems — Original,  dictated ;  buying,  selling,  cent.  Addition — 
1  and  1  through  5  and  1.  Notation  may  be  shown  by  scoring  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
the  Arabic  symbols  for  the  scoring  work  was  given  for  first  week's  work. 
In  this,  the  second  work  we  review  the  scoring  of  the  previous  week  and 
teach  also,  giving  its  Arabic  symbol  5 ;  also  take  the  new  work  in  scoring 
6,  giving  its  Arabic  sym.bols  6. 

Problems  within  the  child's  world  must  be  given.  Problems  of  live 
interest;  from  the  home,  the  school,  the  farm,  the  laboratory,  the  railroad, 
also  the  shop  and  the  bank. 

The  children  represent  the  terms  by  objects  and  find  the  results  by 
counting.  Toy  money  is  used;  objects  are  bought  for  toy  cents;  five  cents 
given  for  one  cent  purchase.  Making  change  is  now  brought  into  play. 
How  much  change  must  be  given  for  the  five  cent  piece,  given  in  paym.ent 
for  the  one  cent  purchase? 

Original  problems  should  be  encouraged. 

Addition — Proceed  along  the  lines  outlined  for  the  first  week  and  add 
the  new  combination,  five  and  one  are  six. 

How  the  addition  table  is  made — I  I 

II  I 

III  I 

nil         I 
mil         I 

It  is  read,  one  and  one  are  two ;  two  and  one  are  three ;  three  and  one 
are  four ;  four  and  one  are  five ;  five  and  one  are  six.  Use  card  arrange- 
ment for  these  combinations.  For  drill  work  have  the  1  added  to  the 
integers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  expressed  on  the  card 

12  3  4  5 

11111 


2  3  4  5  6 

For  test  of  knowledge  gained  have  card  arrangement  with  1  number 

5  1 
given,  another  not  given,  but  result  given,  as  —  or  arranged  in  this  way  — 

6  6 
or  again 
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1 

0 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

or 

1 

1 

or 

4 

or 

1 

Cards  read  with  missing  factor  should  be:  Five  and  one  are  six;  one 
and  five  are  six.  One  and  five  are  six ;  or  five  and  one  are  six.  Four  and 
one  are  five ;  or  one  and  4  are  five.  Two  and  one  are  three ;  or  one  and  2 
are  three.     One  and  one  are  two. 

Third  Week. 

Counting-  continued  by  ones — Numeration — 10  to  20.     Notation — 1.,  2, 

3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  Scoring — 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  Problems — Original,  dictated ;  buy- 
ing, selling,  cent  five,  cent  piece,  dime.  Addition — 1  and  1  through  6  and  1, 
Scoring  by  ones  continued — Counting  by  tens.  How  eagerly  with  the 
rhythmic  measure  the  child  counts,  10,  20,  30,  40.  50,  60,  70,  80,  90,  100. 
We  must  endeavor  to  teach  the  counting  by  tens  from  ten  through  one  hun- 
dred without  the  rhythmic  measure. 

Scoring — Review  5  and  6.  New  work,  7.  The  scoring  is  shown.  Then 
Arabic  symbols  for  the  scoring  are  given. 

Addition — 1  and  1  through  6  and  1.  Particular  attention  to  the  new 
combination.  How  the  addition  table  is  made.  The  old  work  showed  us 
how  it  is  made  through  5  and  1 ;  continue  as  before  through  6  and  1. 

This  is  to  be  read  as  suggested  for  second  week  with  particular  stress 
on  6  and  1  are  7.  Combinations  for  drills  along  the  lines  of  previous  week 
should  be  used  extensively.    The  new  card  being  6  and  read  as  6  and  1  are  7. 

1 

7 

1  and  6  are  seven.  Children  should  always  be  shown  the  result  is  the  same 
whether  the  combination  is  given  as  6  and  1  or  1  and  6 — that  the  arrange- 
ment makes  absolutely  no  difference. 

Much  oral  work  must  be  given  in  this  grade.  At  every  turn  the  child 
should  be  encouraged  to  talk. 

October. 

First  Week. 

Counting — 10  to  20.  further  if  practicable.  Numeration — 10  to  20, 
further  if  practicable.     Scoring — 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.     Notation — 1,  2,  3, 

4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  Problems — Original,  dictated  buying,  selling,  making 
change.  Measurements  with  pint  and  quart.  Addition  1  and  1  through  8 
and  1  and  9  and  1.  Column  addition  of  ones  begun.  Measurements  and 
comparisons. 

Counting — At  this  stage  more  abstract  counting.  In  testing  the  child's 
knowledge  from  1  to  10  and  finding  positively  that  every  child  can  count 
absolutely  correctly  from  1  to  10,  let  us  begin  with  the  10  and  proceed  as 
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follows:     10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20.    Show  the  child  how  we 
do  this  countino- — 


or 


0 

10 

20 

1 

11 

2 

12 

3 

13 

4 

14 

5 

15 

6 

16 

7 

17 

8 

18 

9 

19 

0    1    2 

3 

4 

5 

6    7    8    9 

10    11    12 

13 

14 

15 

16    17    18    19 

20 

Scoring — Review,  5. 

6,  7 ;  new  work,  8,  9. 

The  Arabic  symbols  i 

scoring  are  given,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.     Addition — How  the  addition  table  is  made. 

Second  IVeck. 

Review  how  the  addition  table  is  made  and  complete  this  table  by- 
writing  the  entire  table  on  the  board  through  nine  (ones)  and  one  are  ten. 

Have  the  children  read  as  they  read  in  the  preceding  month.  One 
and  one  are  two ;  two  and  one  are  three ;  three  and  one  are  four ;  four  and 
one  are  five ;  five  and  one  are  six ;  six  and  one  are  seven  ;  seven  and  one 
are  eight ;  eight  and  one  are  nine ;  nine  and  one  are  ten.  Particular  stress 
on  seven  and  one  are  eight ;  eight  and  one  are  nine ;  nine  and  one  are  ten. 

Counting — 20  to  30,  further  if  practicable.  Numeration — 20  to  30, 
further  if  practicable.  Scoring — Completed.  Notation — 1  through  nine. 
Problems — Original,  dictated,  buying,  selling.  Measurements — With  pint, 
quart.  Addition — Combinations  previously  taught.  Column  addition — I's 
and  2's  intermingled.     Measurements  and  comparisons. 

As  the  counting  goes  on  the  child's  observation  shows  him  that  in  each 
family  the  children  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  7,  8,  9,  invariably  appear. 

In  tens  family  we  have  10.  11,  12,  13.  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19. 

In  the  twenty  family,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29. 

In  the  thirty  family  we  have,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39. 

When  this  fact  becomes  a  part  of  the  child  how  readily  he  will  be  able 
to  read  the  numbers  thus  counted. 

Then  follows  the  numeration ;  the  numbers  must  again  be  so  placed 
that  without  difficultv  the  numbers  are  read  correctly. 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

012345678 
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Here  is  another  blackboard  arrangement 


0 

10 

20 

30 

1 

11 

21 

31 

2 

12 

22 

32 

3 

13 

23 

33 

4 

14 

24 

34 

and  so  on  through  9. 

Scoring  completed — 5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  Xew  work — Ten.  Arabic  symbols 
for  the  same.  Again  let  there  be  daily  practice  on  the  correct  formation 
of  all  the  numbers  from  1  to  9. 

In  the  problems  we  must  have  much  oral  work.  Oral  work  must  al- 
ways precede  the  written  work. 

A  few  examples  for  mental  arithmetic  follow. 

Nine  little  boys  were  walking  near  a  den.  How  many  more  must 
come  to  make  the  number  ten? 

Eight  little  birds  were  flying  round  a  gate,  another  came.  How  many 
were  there  then? 

I  had  five  cents  in  my  bank,  mother  put  in  another  cent.  How  much 
money  did  I   have  then? 

John,  take  4  marbles  from  the  desk ;  you  James  take  1  more  than  John. 
How  many  will  you  take  James? 

Herbert  spent  1  cent  Monday,  2  cents  Tuesday,  1  cent  Wednesday,  and 
1  cent  on  Thursday.     How  much  money  did  he  spend? 

I  had  six  cents  in  my  bank  on  Saturday  morning.  When  I  counted  it 
on  Sunday  morning  there  were  seven  cents.     What  had  happened? 

Seven  butterflies  near  the  lilac  bush,  one  more  comes.     How  many  are 
there  then? 

Three  birds  in  their  little  nest,  when  Mother  Bird  came  home.  How 
many  were  there  then? 

Two  little  mice  were  running  to  get  free;  when  one  more  ran  why  then 
there  were — 

One  apple  and  how  many  more  apples  will  make  two. 

Measurements  with  pints ;  quarts ;  liquid  pint  and  quart ;  contents  meas- 
ured in  quarts;  quart  measured  by  pint;  cent,  five  cent  piece,  dime;  objects 
bought  and  sold  for  ten  cents ;  dime  and  five  cent  piece  measured  by  cent. 

The  pint  measure  and  the  quart  measure  must  be  in  the  classroom. 

Have  a  pail  of  water  at  front  of  room.  Ask  the  child  to  measure  a 
quart  of  vinegar  using  the  pint  measure.  How  much  more  gladly  the  so- 
called  vinegar  is  measured  than  the  water. 

Then  ask  the  child  to  measure  a  quart  of  vinegar  with  the  quart 
measure. 

How  many  times  must  the  quart  measure  be  used  to  measure  a  quart 
of  vinegar? 

How  many  times  must  the  pint  measure  be  filled  to  make  a  quart? 

Teach  there  are  2  pints  in  1  quart ;  1  quart  is  equal  to  2  pints. 

When  sufficient  drill  has  been  given  with  the  toy  money,  the  children 
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discover  there  are  five  cents  in  a  five  cent  piece ;  there  are  ten  cents  in  a 
dime ;  2  five  cent  pieces  make  a  dime. 

An  apple  costs  one  cent,  an  orange  costs  one  cent,  a  banana  one  cent, 
a  lemon  one  cent,  a  fig  one  cent.  James  pays  for  the  fruit  with  a  five  cent 
piece.     How  much  change  will  he  receive? 

Pay  your  fare  John  with  a  dime.    Do  you  expect  change?    How  much? 

Measurements  with  undefined  units ;  paces  across  the  room. 

Have  a  child  walk  across  the  room  and  count  the  paces ;  another  child 
from  left  side  of  room  to  right  side ;  then  again  from  front  to  rear  of  room ; 
then  again  from  corner  to  corner. 

Addition — The  combination  of  numbers  of  one  order  with  1. 

12         3         4         5 
11111 


and  so  on  through  9  and  1. 

Combination  of  numbers  of  one  order  with  2. 

1  2 

2  2 

Column  addition  of  ones  up  to  9. 

Then  column  addition  of  ones,  with  one  or  2's,  in  a  column. 

Two  tables  begun     I         H,  one  and  two  are  3. 

n         n,  two  and  two  are  four. 
Measurements  and  Comparisons — Two  groups  of  objects  of  the  same 
kind  compared    to    determine    which  is    the  greater  group,  which  is  the 
smaller. 

Third  Week. 

Counting — 30  to  40.  Numeration — 1  to  40.  Notation  1  to  9.  Column 
addition — I's  and  2's.  Addition  through  combinations  taught.  Problems — 
Two  table  continued. 

For  the  counting  proceed  along  the  lines  previously  given.  For  the 
numeration  proceed  along  the  lines  previously  given. 

Notation — Constant  drill  on  the  correct  formation  of  the  figures, 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

Addition — The  combinations  taught  thus  far  are 

123   4-56789 
111111111 


There  should  be  constant  drill  on  these  combinations.  At  sight  the  answer 
to  the  combination  must  be  given.  If  the  answer  to  2  and  1  is  not  given  as 
quickly  as  the  answer  to  1  and  2,  then  the  drill  work  is  lacking. 

Column  addition  one's  and  two's  mingled.     Two  table — that  taught  in 
the  second  week  was 

I  and  H 
n  and  n 

we  continue  with  HI  and  H,  IHI  and  II,  and  now  for  the  table  that  is  be- 
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ing  made,  we  read  1  and  2  are  3 ;  2  and  2  are  4 ;  3  and  2  are  5 ;  4  and  2  are  6. 
Combinations  then  are     12         3         4 

2  2         2         2 

3  4         5         6 
Thus  we  have  the  combinations  of  one  order  with  two. 

Fourth  Week. 

Counting — 1  to  40.  Numeration — 1  to  40.  Notation — 1  to  9.  Column 
addition — I's  and  2's.     Addition  through  combinations  taught.     Problems. 

Counting — 1  to  40.  Numeration — 1  to  40.  Notation — 1  to  9.  Column 
addition — I's  and  2's  mingled.  Addition  involving  combinations  taught. 
Problems. 

This  fourth  week  in  October  we  will  have  a  test.  Test  the  child's 
counting.  By  this  time  he  should  be  able  to  count  from  1  to  40.  Have  the 
children  in  class  count  themselves.  There  should  be  no  hesitancy  in  this 
counting  by  ones  to  40.  Have  the  tens  counted  to  100.  Have  work  given 
on  paper  asking  the  child  to  write  integers  of  one  order.  Give  them  promis- 
cuously, 9,  6,  8,  4,  1,  7,  5,  2,  3. 

Column  addition — as  follows  : 


Written  Work. 

1 
1 

4 
1 

6 

1 

8        9        7 
1         1         1 

5 
1 

3 

1 

2 
1 

Two's — 1 
2 

4 
2 

3 

2 

9 

2 

Also  addition  including  several  I's  and  in  each  column  a  2,  or  a  3,  or  a  2 
and  a  3,  the  sum  to  be  no  more  than  9. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  December,  ipio,  number.) 

First  Year — Second  Half-Grade  1-B. 

September — October — November, 

'September. 

First  Week. 

Counting— I's  to  50;  lO's  to  100;  2's  to  10;  increasing  integers  of  two 
orders  by  one.     Notation — 10  to  20;  further  if  practicable. 

Counting  is  a  review  of  work  previously  taught.  Increase  of  integers 
of  two  orders  by  1. 

1  11        21        31        41        51        61        71        81        91 
1111111111 

2  12        22  ■      32        42        52        62        72        82        92 

To  be  read — 1  and  1  are  2;  11  and  1  are  12;  1  and  1  are  2 ;  21  and  1 
are  22.     To  be  continued  until  1  and  1  are  2:  91  and  1  are  92  is  reached. 
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One  and  1  through  9  and  1  have  been  previously  taught.    Drill  on  thi.s 
work  again,  so  that  soon  we  mav  be  readv  for  subtraction. 

1  2  3  4  '        5  6  7  8  9 

111111111 


10 
9 

8 

7 
6 
5 
4 

3 

2 

1 


3 

10 
9 
8 
7 
6 

D 

4 
3 
2 
1 


4  5  6  7  8  9        10 

Idea  of  increase  with  the  ascension  of  the  lad- 
der— decrease — one  step  less  each  time. 

Then  in  rhyme  give  idea  of  subtraction  with 
10,  9,  8,7,6,  5,4,  3,  2,  1. 


Ten  little  boys  were  standing  in  line 

One  walked  away  and  then  there  were  nine. 

Nine  little  boys  were  swmging  on  a  gate 

One  fell  off,  then  there  were  eight. 

Eight  little  boys  dreaming  of  heaven, 

One  stayed  asleep  and  then  there  were  seven. 

Seven  little  boys  were  playing  some  tricks. 

One  ran  away  and  then  there  were  six. 

Six  little  boys  teasing  bees  in  a  hive, 

One  was  stung  and  then  there  were  five. 

Five  little  boys  were  swinging  on  a  door 

One  fell  off^  then  there  were  four. 

Four  little  boys  were  trying  to  get  free. 

One  was  caught  then  there  were  three, 

Three  little  boys  were  playing  peek-a-boo 

One  got  lost  and  then  there  were  two. 

Two  little  boys  sitting  in  the  sun, 

One    ran    away    and    then    there    was    one. 

One  little  boy  sitting  all  alone, 

He  went  home  and  then  there  was  none. 


Increase — One  little  boy  was  looking  at  you. 

Another  one  came  and  then  there  were  two. 
Decrease — Two  little  boys  sitting  in  the  sun, 

One  ran  away  and  then  there  was  one. 
Increase  of  the  integers  11,  21,  31,  41,  51,  61,  71,  81,  91  by  one  has  been 
thoroughly  mastered.     Now  we  pay  attention  to  the  decrease.     Two  take 
away  one  leaves  one.    Twelve  take  away  one  leaves  11. 

2        12        22        32        42        52        62        72        82        92 
—1       —1       —1       —1       —1       —1       —1       —1       —1       —1 


1         11         21         31         41         51         61        71        81        91 
Notation — Particular  attention   to  correct   formation  of  figures.     The 
notation  of  10  to  20  may  be  taught  now,     10  20. 

11 
12 
13,  etc.,  to  19. 


10 
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A  bundle  arrangement  may  be  introduced — 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
make  1  bundle  of  10.    Tie  these  together  in  a  bundle  making  1  bundle  of  10, 

1   btmdle  of  10  and  1  will  give  us   11. 


a 

'    10  and  2 

12. 

n 

'  10  and  3 

13. 

il 

'  10  and  4 

14. 

tl 

'  10  and  5 

15. 

'» 

•  10  and  6 

16. 

(( 

'  10  and  7 

17. 

(( 

'  10  and  8 

18. 

a 

'  10  and  9 

19. 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  make  1  bundle.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  give 
us,  when  we  count  the  2  bundles,  twenty.     Thus  we  have  what  we  wish. 

Second  Week. 

Counting— I's  to  70;  2's  to  20.  Numeration— 1  to  100.  Notation— 20 
to  30.  Increasing  integers  of  two  orders  by  one.  Addition — 2  -|-  1  through 
92  -|-  1.  Review^ — Cent — five  cent  piece,  dime,  introduce  inch.  Sign  -\- 
introduced.  Problems — Involving  combinations  thus  far  taught ;  reviewing 
words  of  previous  grade. 

In  counting  the  devices  previously  given  should  be  used. 

The  numeration  may  be  along  the  lines  previously  outlined ;  the  no- 
tation along  lines  previously  outlined. 

Increasing  integers  of  two  orders  by  one ;  the  plus  introduced  in  writing 
the  combinations : 

2        12        22        32        42        52        62        72        82        92 
+1       4-1       +1      +1       +1       +1      +1       +1      +1       +1 


13 


23 


ZZ 


43 


53 


63        72>        83        93 

The  plus  sign  may  be  called  "plus"  or  "and"  in  reading  the  combi- 
nations :  2  +  1  =  3,  12  +  1  =:  13 ;  2  +  1  =  3,  22  +  1  =  23 ;  2  +  1  =  3, 
32  +  1  =  33 ;  2  +  1  =  3,  42  +  1  =  43 ;  2  +  1  =  3.  52  +  1  =  53 ; 
2  +  1  =  3,  62  +  1  =  63 ;  2  4-  1  =:  3,  72  +  1  =  73 ;  2  +  1  =  3,  82  +  1  = 
83 ;  2  +  1  =  3 ,  92  4-  1  rr  93. 

Subtraction — The  following  to  be  used : 

3        13        23        33        43        53        63        7Z        ^2>        93 
_1      _i      _i      _i      _l      _l      _l      _1      —1      —1 


2    12   22   32   42   52   62   72   82   92 
3  take  away  1  =  2,  13  —  1  =  12;  3  —  1  =  2,  23  —  1  =  22 ;  3  —  1  =  2, 
33— 1  =32;  3  — 2  =  1,43  — 1  =42;  3  —  1  =  2,53  — 1  =  52;  3  —  1  = 
2,  63  —  1  =  62;  3  —  1  =  2,  73  —  1  =  72;  3  —  2  =  1,  83  —  1  =  82; 

3  —  1  =  2,  93  —  1  =  92. 

A  drill  on  2  and  1  are  3 ;  12  and  1  are  13 ;  22  and  1  are  23 ;  32  and  1  are 
33;  42  and  1  are  43;  through  92  and  1.  3  take  away  1  leaves  2;  13  take 
away  1  leaves  12 ;  23  take  away  1  leaves  22 ;  33  take  away  1  leaves  32 ;  43 


4 

14 

24 

34 

44 

54 

64 

74 

84 

94 

4 

14 

24 

34 

44 

54 

64 

74 

84 

94 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

—1 

1 

1 
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take  away  1  leaves  42.     Arrange  this  work  in  columns. 
The  combinations  3  and  1  are  4,  3  and  2  are  5. 

Third  Week. 

The  combination  3+1  has  been  previously  taught ;  but  now  we  are 
going  to  have  integers  of  two  orders  increased  by  one ;  our  subtraction  will 
call  for  integers  of  two  orders  decreased  by  one : 

3         13        23        33        43        53        63        73        83        93 

+1       +1       +1       +1       +1       +1       +1       +1       +1       +1 


then 


3        13        23        33        43        53        63        73        83        93 

Drill  on  3  -\-  I  are  4,  13  and  1  are  14,  through  3  and  1  are  4,  93  +  1  ^- 
94.  Drill  on  4  —  1  =:  3,  14  take  away  1  leaves  13,  through  4  —  1  =  3, 
94  —  1  =  93. 

Also  combinations  of  one  order  with  3  12         3 

3        3        3' 

The  new  work  is  3  and  3.  4         5         6 

Counting — I's  to  80;  2's  to  20;  3's  begun  as  3,  6,  9.  Numeration — 1 
to  100.  Notation — 1  to  100.  Problems — Involving  combination  taught. 
Measurements — Inches.    Have  the  actual  inch  measured  by  the  foot  rule. 

October. 

First  Week. 

Counting  I's  to  100,  2's  through  10  reviewed,  3's  through  12.  Addition 
— 1  +  1  through  8  -|-  1.  Subtraction — From  the  addition.  Numeration — 
1  to  100.  Notation — Units  and  tens  mingled.  Problems — Inches — Work 
at  the  B.  B. 

Counting — As  in  previous  work.  Addition — Work  in  September  called 
fori  -f-  1,2-|-  1,3+  1.  Subtraction — work  in  September  called  for  2  —  1, 
3  —  1,  4  —  1.  In  addition,  one  was  also  added  to  integers  of  two  orders;  as 
1  +  1  through  91  +  1 ;  also  2  +  1  through  92  +  1  ;  also  3  +  1  through 
93  +  1. 

In  subtraction  one  was  taken  from  integers  of  two  orders.  2  —  1 
through  92  —  1 ;  3  —  1  through  93  take  away  1 ;  4  —  1  through  94—1. 

Proceed  along  these  lines  with  4  and  1  are  5,  5  take  away  1  =  4,  14  and 
1  are  15 ;  15  take  away  1  leaves  14  as  far  as  94  and  1  are  95,  95  take  away  1 
leaves  94. 

Proceed  along  these  lines  with  5  and  1  are  6,  6  take  away  1  leaves  5, 
until  95  and  1  are  96,  96  take  away  1  leaves  95.  Then  6  and  1  are  7,  7  take 
away  1  leaves  6 ;  through  96  and  1  are  97,  97  take  away  1  leaves  96.  Then 
7  and  1  are  8,  8  take  away  1  leaves  7,  17  and  1  are  18,  18  take  away  1  leaves 
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17  until  we  reach  97  and  1  are  98,  98  take  away  1  leaves  97.  Then  8  and  1 
are  9,  9  take  away  1  leaves  8,  until  we  reach  98  and  1  are  99,  99  take  awav  1 
leaves  98. 

Additional  work  is  the  addition  of  3's.  12         3 

3        3        3 


Second  Week. 

Counting — I's  to  100,  2's  to  20,  3"s  to  15.  Notation — Units  and  tens 
mingled.  Numeration — I's  to  100.  Addition — Special  work.  Subtraction — 
Special  work.  Column  addition.  Measurements — Comparisons.  Foot. 
Making  change.  Problems — Integers  of  two  orders.  Counting  along  lines 
previouslv  given.  Counting  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20.  Counting  3, 
6,  9,  12,  15. 

Addition — Special  work : 

9        19        29        39        49        59     '  69        79        89        99 

+  1       +1       +1       +1       +1       +1       +1       +1       +1       +1 


10        20        30        40        50  60  70  80  90  100 

Subtraction — Special  work : 

10        20        30        40        50  60  70  80  90  100 

—1       —1       —1       —1       —1  —1  —1  —1  —1  — 1 


9        19        29        39        49        59        69        79        89        99 

Addition  of  two's  :  12  3  4 

+2       +2       +2       +2 


has  been  taught  in  the  preceding  grade. 

Addition  of  three's —  12  3 

+3       -f3       +3 


Column  addition  with  integers  of  2  orders ;  no  addend  greater  than  2 ;  no 
carrying. 

Third  Week. 

Increasing  and  decreasing  integers  of  two  orders  by  2.  Column  ad- 
dition. Measurements.  Problems.  Numeration  1  —  100.  Notation  1  — 
100. 

In  the  second  week  the  work  in  addition  called  for  1  +  2,  2  -f  2, 
3  +  2,  4  +  2 ;  now  we'll  begin  with  1  +  2,  and  then  take  our  two  integers 
and  increase  with  2. 

1         11        21        31        41        51        61        71   -     81        91 
+2       +2       +2       +2       +2       +2       +2       +2       +2      +2 


13        23        33        43        53        63        73        83        93 
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Decreasing  integers  of  two  orders  by  2;  begin  with  statement 
3  until  13,  continue  93. 

Same  process  for  addition  and  subtraction  of  2  +  2  are  4,  12  and  2  are 
14 ;  until  92  and  2  are  94  is  reached.  Then  4  —  2  =:  2,  14  take  away  2  = 
12,  through  94  take  away  2  leaves  92. 

Same  process  for  addition  and  subtraction  of  3  +  2  are  5,  13  and  2  are 

15,  until  93  and  2  are  95.    Then  5  —  2  leaves  3,  15  take  away  2  leaves  13; 
95  take  away  2  leaves  93. 

Same  process  for  addition  and  sub%-action  of  4  -f-  2  are  6,  14  and  2  are 

16,  as  far  as  94  and  2  are  96.    Then  6  —  2  leaves  4,  16  take  away  2  leaves 
14,  as  far  as  96  take  away  2  leaves  94. 

Not  much  time  will  have  to  be  given  to  the  increasing  of  two  integers 
by  2,  for  when  the  child  is  promoted  to  1  B  he  has  thoroughly  mastered  the 
combinations  of  numbers  of  one  order  with  2 ;  the  mastery  increasing  in- 
tegers of  2  orders  with  2.  The  subtraction,  or  the  decreasing  of  integers  of 
two  orders  by  2  will  have  to  have  the  special  attention. 

Fourth  Week. 

Drills  on  combinations — 1  -)-  3,  2  -f  3,  3  +  3,  1  +  3  are  4;  previously 
taught  with  3  -j-  1  are  4,  2  -J-  3  are  5 ;  previously  taught  with  3  -f  2  are  5, 
3  -f-  3  are  6  has  also  been  mastered.  For  the  decrease  the  drills  should  be 
as  follows :     1+3  =  4,  4  —  3=1, 5  —  3  =  2,  6  —  3==  3. 

11  +  3  =  14,  14  —  3  =  11,  15  —  3  =  12,  16  —  3  =  13. 

91  +  3  =  94,  94  —  3  =  91,  95  —  3  =  92,  96  —  3  =  93. 

Here  we  have  in  the  reading  of  our  work  the  signs  -|-  ^ —  =. 

A  rapid  review  of  the  work  that  has  been  mastered  in  the  1  A  grade — 
the  addition  of  2's  from  5  -f  2,  through  9  +  2  are  11. 


Drill, 

5  +  2  =? 

15  +  2  =? 

25  +  2  =? 

Then, 

7        2  =? 

17        2  =? 

27        2  =? 

Drill, 

6  +  2  =? 

16  +  2  =? 

26  +  2  =? 

Then, 

8        2  =? 

18        2  =? 

28        2  =? 

Drill, 

7  +  2  =? 

17  +  2  =? 

27  +  2  =? 

Then, 

9        2  =? 

19        2  =? 

29        2  =? 

Drill, 

8  +  2  =? 

18  +  2  =? 

28  +  2  =? 

Then, 

10        2  =? 

20        2  =? 

30        2  =? 

Drill, 

9  +  2  =? 

19  +  2  =? 

29  +  2  =? 

Then, 

11         2  =? 

21        2  =? 

31        2  =? 

etc.,  through  101  —  2  =  99. 

Counting — 3,  6,  9,  12,  15,  18.  Column  addition — I's  and  2's  mingled. 
Measurements — Dozen.  Problems — Involving  combinations  taught.  Play- 
ing store,  buying  things  per  dozen ;  a  dozen  lead  pencils,  a  dozen  pieces  of 
crayon,  or  a  dozen  books,  a  dozen  pieces  of  chalk.  From  the  baker  a  dozen 
rolls,  from  the  grocer  a  dozen  eggs,  from  the  florist  a  dozen  roses,  from  the 
dry  goods  store  a  dozen  white  spools  of  cotton  No.  60. 
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Special  Work. 

8  18  28 

+2         +2         +2 


10  20  30 
through  100  plus  2.    Then 

10  20  30 

—2  —2  —2 


8  18  28 


through  100  minus  2. 


'& 


This  process  to  be  repeated  for  9  -f"  2  =r  11,  19  -|-  2  =  21,  through 
99  +  2  =  101.    Also  for  11  —  2  r=  9,  21  —  2  =  19,  as  far  as  101  —  2  =  99. 
Notation  work — Special  time  units  and  tens  mingled : 


10 

39 

28 

8 

20 

48 

2 

18 

30 

52 

5 

17 

1 

6 

Z6 

6 

32 

16 

4 

14 

2 

7 

3 

17 

2 

3 

abed 
Example  A — 1   bundle,   10;  2  bundles,  20;  3  bundles,  30;    1   unit;   3 
bundles,  2  units,  32 ;  2  units ;  3  units. 

Example  B — 3  bundles,  9  units,  39;  4  bundles,  8  units,  48;  5  bundles,  2 
units,  .52;  6  units;  1  bundle,  6  units,  16;  7  units;  1  bundle,  7  imits,  17. 

The  work  that  is  by  this  time  thoroughly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of 
the  child  is:  10  splints  make  1  bundle  of  10;  20  splints  make  2  bundles  of 
10;  30  splints  make  3  bundles  of  10,  and  so  on. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  December,  igio,  Number.) 

Natvire  Study  for  tHe  First  Year. 

By  Amy  Kahn, 

The  Nature  Study  for  the  first  year,  first  half,  Grade  lA,  and  for  the 
first  year,  second  half.  Grade  IB,  has  been  outlined  for  the  term.  This  article 
will  treat  of  the  work  to  be  done  during  the  months  of  September,  October 
and  November.    Each  month  has  its  weekly  work. 

Fbr  the  lA  Grade,  in  the  month  of  September,  the  first  week  gives  a 
lesson  on  "The  Cat" ;  the  second,  on  "The  Goldenrod" ;  the  third  week, 
"The  Potato."  Then,  too,  a  lesson  on  kindness  to  animals  may  be  drawn 
from  the  study  of  the  poem  "Little  Pussy,"  by  Jane  Taylor.  This  poem  is 
required  to  be  taught  in  Grade  lA. 

October's  work :  First  week,  "The  Rabbit" ;  second  week,  "The  Spar- 
row" ;  third  week,  "The  Aster" ;  fourth  week,  "The  Peach."  Then  comes 
a  lesson  on  kindness  to  animals — the  selection,  "Mary  and  Her  Lamb,"  to 
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be  read  to  the  children.     The  children  can  be  led  to  see  the  meanhig  of 
the  lines : 

"And  you  each  gentle  animal 

In  confidence  may  bind, 
And  make  them  follow  at  your  will, 
If  you  are  only  kind." 
November's  work  given  weekly  gives  us  a  lesson  on  "The  Duck"  for 
the  first  week,  "The  Chrysanthemum"  for  the  second  week,  "The  Chestnut" 
for  the  third  week,  and  "The  Pumpkin"  for  the  fourth  week.     Then  again 
we  have  our  lesson  on  kindness  to  animals. 

The  IB  work  may  be  taken  up  just  as  the  lA  work  was  treated.  We 
must  not  forget  our  Natural  F^henomena.  November's  work,  December's 
work  and  January's  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  the  Monographs. 
This  will  complete  the  term's  work. 

First  Year — First  Half — Grade  1A. 

SEPTEMBER. 

First  Week — The  Cat. 

Live  specimen  is  easily  procured.  Many  a  child  will  volunteer  to  bring 
her  pet.  Observations  of  the  children  come  readily.  The  covering;  the 
color  of  the  particular  one  presented ;  the  color  of  others  at  home  or  where 
else  seen.  The  parts ;  head,  eyes ;  difference  of  eye ;  as  it  appears  in  the 
daylight;  at  night.  Ears;  where  located;  shape.  Whiskers  or  feelers;  pur- 
pose :  feels  way  with  them  in  darkness.  Mouth ;  teeth ;  tongue.  Feet ;  toes ; 
cushions ;  nails.  Claws  for  seizing ;  paws  for  washing.  Tail ;  wags  it  when 
angry ;  keeps  it  still  when  happy.     Mews  when  hungry. 

Food  :   Milk,  mice  and  birds. 

Uses  to  man :   Catches  mice  and  rats. 

Care  of  young:    Cat  kind  to  her  young;  bathes  the  kittens. 

Literature:  "Dick  Whittington  and  His  Cat";  "My  Jet,"  a  true  cat 
story ;  "Spotty's  Family,"  from  "In  the  Child's  World" — Poulsson. 

Fable :  ^sop's  "The  Cat  and  the  Birds." 

Second  Week — Plants — The  Goldenrod. 

Recognition  and  name  from  children. 

Plant  presented.  Parts  shown;  root,  stem ~ and  leaves.  Root  grows 
downward,  takes  food  from  ground,  fixes  plant  in  the  earth ;  stem  grows 
upward,  bears  leaves  and  blossoms ;  leaves  on  stem  drink  in  the  food.  Root, 
stem,  leaves,  essential  parts  for  growth.  Color:  golden.  Odor:  inodorous. 
Present  a  fragrant  flower  with  the  goldenrod.  By  smell  alone  the  flower 
cannot  be  recognized.  How  easily  the  honeysuckle  is  distinguished  from 
inodorous  flowers.  Why  so  distinguished?  By  odor.  The  goldenrod  is  an 
inodorous  flower ;  can,  therefore,  not  be  recognized  by  odor. 

"Goldenrod  and  Aster"— Cooke's  "Nature  Myths." 

Poem:    "Goldenrod" — Lovejoy's  "Nature  in  Verse." 

Fruits — The  Apple, 
Color:   Green,  red,  yellow,  russet. 
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Taste :  Sour,  sweet ;  let  child  taste  fruit  and  tell  what  it  is.  Fruit  may 
be  recognized  by  sight,  by  odor,  by  taste. 

Parts:  Skin,  outside;  stem,  fastens  it  to  tree;  pulp,  meat,  good  to  eat; 
core,  seeds. 

Uses  for  food :    Making  cider,  vinegar. 

Literature:  "The  Sleeping  Apple,"  in  "The  Child's  World."  This  is 
a  splendid  selection  for  dramatization.  "Applesecd  John,"  in  "The  Child's 
World." 

Third  IVcck — The  Potato. 

Color:  Brown.  Parts:  Skin,  thin ;  pulp,  white,  hard  and  juicy.  Eyes 
planted  to  get  more  potatoes. 

Kinds :    White  and  sweet ;  sometimes  known  as  common  and  sweet. 

Uses  :   Food  for  man. 

Interesting  facts :  Each  sprout  is  a  baby  plant  getting  food  from  the 
potato. 

How  prepared  for  table  use:  With  jackets  on;  baked;  boiled;  some- 
times peeled  and  then  boiled,  mashed  or  fried. 

Sweet  potato  can  be  grown  in  classroom.  Start  potato  in  water  in 
glass.     Class  observation. 

Eyes  of  potatoes  started  in  earth.  The  growth  of  the  common  potato 
shown. 

The  potato  is  used  for  food  more  than  any  other  vegetable.  Horses 
and  cows  like  potatoes. 

Kindness  to  Animals. 

Kindness  to  animals  may  be  illustrated  by  the  poem  "Little  Pussy," 
by  Taylor.    As  this  poem  is  required  to  be  taught  in  Grade  lA,  here  it  is : 

Little  Pussy. 
I  like  little  pussy,  her  coat  is  so  warm, 
And  if  I  don't  hurt  her,  she'll  do  me  no  harm ; 
So  Fll  not  pull  her  tail,  nor  drive  her  away. 
But  pussy  and  I  very  gently  will  play ; 

She  shall  sit  by  my  side,  and  Fll  give  her  some  food. 
And  she'll  love  me,  because  I  am  gentle  and  good. 
Fll  pat  little  pussy,  and  then  she  will  purr, 
And  thus  show  her  thanks  for  my  kindness  to  her. 

Fll  not  pinch  her  ears,  nor  tread  on  her  paw, 
Lest  I  should  provoke  her  to  use  her  sharp  claw. 
I  never  will  vex  her,  nor  make  her  displeased, 
For  pussy  don't  like  to  be  worried  and  teased. 

OCTOBER. 

The  Rabbit — The  Sparrow — The  Aster — The  Peach. 

Lessons  on  Kindness  to  Animals. 

First  Week — The  Rabbit. 

Live  specimen  is  easily  procured.     Have  a  child  bring  its  pet  rabbit. 

A  good  blackboard  illustration  will  do. 
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Recognition  and  name :  From  the  live  specimen  or  from  the  blackboard 
illustration. 

Characteristic  movements  and  actions :  Digs ;  retreats ;  is  quick  in 
motion;  leaps;  nibbles;  jumps;  sits  when  not  moving  about;  dives  away 
suddenly. 

Important  feature :     Gnaws. 

Color :    White,  black,  gray,  fawn. 

Parts:  Head,  round;  neck,  stout;  eyes,  large  and  prominent;  ears, 
long ;  teeth,  four  front,  two  above,  two  below,  shaped  like  chisel ;  outer  side 
of  teeth  harder  than  inner;  the  softer  wears  away  faster,  leaving  harder 
side  longer.  As  the  teeth  wear  away  they  continue  to  grow,  and  so  keep 
the  same  length  beyond  the  gums. ' 

Body  :    Round,  plump.    Tail :  Upturned,  small. 

Legs  :    Four ;  hind  legs  longer  than  fore  legs. 

Toes :  Five  on  each  fore  foot ;  four  on  each  hind  foot.  Soles  of  feet 
are  covered  with  hair. 

Claws :  Long,  sharp.  Each  toe  has  a  strong  claw,  much  like  cat's,  but 
can  not  be  drawn  back. 

Whiskers :     Like  a  cat's ;  help  rabbit  to  feel  its  way  in  the  dark. 

Lips :    The  upper  lip  is  divided,  so  as  not  to  be  in  the  way  when  biting. 

.Covering:     Soft  fur  of  different  colors. 

Food:  Green  herbs,  carrots,  lettuce,  dandelions,  corn,  grass,  leaves, 
clover.     Rabbits  prefer  a  meal  of  clover. 

Uses :  The  skin  dressed  with  fur  on  is  used  for  making  jackets,  for 
lining  cloaks,  for  making  caps,  muffs,  for  felt  manufactures,  converted  into 
glue.    Flesh  is  used  for  food.    It  has  a  delicate  flavor. 

Interesting  matter:  ]\Irs.  Rabbit  makes  a  separate  burrow  for  her 
young  ones.  At  the  bottom  of  it  she  makes  a  nest  of  grass,  which  she  lines 
with  her  own  fur.  She  takes  good  care  of  her  little  ones,  and  never  leaves 
them  unless  it  is  actually  necessary. 

This  work  may  be  supplemented  by  a  sketch  of  the  wild  rabbits  of 
field  and  wood  running  into  holes  in  the  ground ;  mention  warren.  Rabbits 
damage  young  trees  by  stripping  them  of  their  bark.  The  little  ones  are 
born  without  hair.  Their  eyes  are  closed.  They  open  their  eyes  after  ten 
or  twelve  days.  Rabbits  have  strong  hairs  inside  the  cheeks,  to  protect 
the  cheeks  from  being  cut  by  rough  food  as  it  is  taken  in  and  passed  to  the 
grinders.  Instead  of  "The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise,"  "The  Rabbit  and  the 
Turtle"  may  be  told.  The  turtle  may  be  the  slow  one ;  going  on,  on,  on, 
ever  slowly,  but  surely ;  never  stopping  till  the  goal  is  won.  In  fact,  the 
fables  are  identical.    For  "hare,"  substitute  "rabbit" ;  for  "tortoise,"  "turtle." 

Second  Week — The  Sparrow. 

Recognition  and  name :    From  picture ;  from  live  specimen  preferably. 

Color:  Mr.  Sparrow — Upper  parts,  chestnut  brown,  streaked  with 
black ;  black  mark  on  throat ;  white  bar  on  wings ;  under  parts,  brownish. 
Mrs.  Sparrow — Lacking  black ;  back  grayer ;  throat,  gray ;  bill  and  feet, 
dark ;  no  white  on  wings.     The  baby  sparrows  are  like  Mrs.  Sparrow. 

Parts :  Head,  eyes,  beak,  bill.  Body :  Back,  breast,  tail,  wings.  Legs. 
Feet :  Four  slender  toes,  one  behind. 
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Covering:  Feathers. 

Food:     Corn,  all  kinds  of  vegetable  foods,  grain,  crumbs,  seeds,  grass, 
wheat. 

Feeding  habits :     Bill  adapted  to  crush  the  grains. 

Movements :  Perches,  hops.  The  three  front  toes  and  the  one  behind 
make  the  sparrow  a  percher. 

Song  or  call :     Chirps,  twitters,  has  a  scolding  note,  chatters. 

Interesting  facts :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparrow  differ.  The  sparrows  stay 
all  the  winter.  They  came  originally  from  England.  In  the  country,  the 
English  sparrows  always  fight  with  the  smaller  birds.  They  eat  a  great 
deal  of  fruit.  Sparrows  haunt  streets,  buildings,  public  gardens,  country 
farmyards,  in  fact,  everywhere. 

Literature :  "In  the  Child's  World,"  "Jack  and  Jenny  Sparrow" ;  "The 
Sparrow's  Nest,"  Mary  Howitt ;  Burrough's  "Wake,  Robin." 

TJiird  Week — The  Astrr. 

Recognition  and  name  from  specimen.  There  are  between  forty  and 
fifty  specimens  of  wild  asters.  The  whole  plant,  with  parts,  as  roots,  stem 
and  leaves. 

Color :  White,  yellow,  violet.  Have  as  many  variegated  ones  present 
as  can  be  obtained. 

Flowers  :   Many,  small ;  characteristic,  star-shaped. 

Aster  means  star.  Call  the  goldenrod  into  play  again.  Let  the  children 
notice  resemblances  and  differences. 

Literature:   "Fairyland  of  Flowers,"  Pratt;  "Goldenrod  and  Aster." 

Fourth  Week — The  Peach. 

Ripe  and  unripe  peaches  presented  in  class. 

Color :    That  of  the  ripe ;  that  of  the  unripe. 

Odor :  By  smell  have  the  peach  distinguished  from  other  fruits.  Does 
it  smell  like  the  apple?     The  plum?    The  pear? 

Taste:     By  taste  have  the  peach  distinguished  from  other  fruits. 

Parts :  Skin ;  have  children  remove  the  skin.  Meat  or  pulp ;  have  it 
discovered  as  skin  is  removed ;  have  it  tasted.  Stone  discovered ;  have  it 
opened.  Stone  called?  Kernel.  Spoken  of  in  regard  to  shape,  almond- 
shaped.    Stem  :  part  that  fastens  peach  to  the  tree. 

Uses :  Food ;  raw,  dried,  canned,  preserved,  pickled ;  used  in  making 
peach  pie,  peach  cake,  jellies,  sauces;  kernel  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Kindness  to  Ani.mals. 
Read  to  the  children  "Mary  and  Fler  Lamb."     Let  the  children  glean 
what  they  can  from  the  poem :    Mary's  fondness  for  the  lamb ;  the  lamb's 
fondness  for  Mary. 

"And  you  each  gentle  animal 

.  In  confidence  may  bind, 
And  make  them  follow  at  your  will. 
If  you  are  only  kind." 

(To  he  continued  in  llie  Deeeniber.  Kjio,  Nnnd'cr.) 
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Lang'tiag'e  "WorR— Second  Year. 

By  Lulu  R.  Smith. 

According  to  the  syllabus  in  English,  two  lines  of  poetry  or  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  prose  must  be  memorized  every  week.  The  tendency  of 
teachers  is  to  give  all  their  attention  to  the  poems  and  to  teach  little  or  no 
prose.  The  ditificulty  of  finding  suitable  material  may  account  for  this.  The 
following  maxims  and  proverbs  are  ofifered  from  which  selections  may 
be  made : 

A  man's  best  friends  are  his  ten  fingers. 
A  small  leak  will  sink  a  great  ship. 
Order  is  heaven's  first  law. 
Waste  not,  want  not. 

A  single  sunbeam  is  enough  to  drive  away  many  shadows. 
A  wise  head  makes  a  close  mouth. 
Don't  burn  your  mouth  with  another  man's  broth. 
He  who  does  his  best,  does  well. 
Doing  nothing  is  doing  ill. 
The  early  bird  catches  the  worm. 
Many  hands  make  light  work. 
It  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel. 

A  laugh  is  worth  a  thousand  groans  in  any  market. 
Honey  catches  more  fiies  than  vinegar. 
To  forget  a  wrong  is  the  best  revenge. 
Patience  is  a  plaster  for  all  sores. 
A  lie  stands  upon  one  leg,  but  truth  upon  two. 
Bad  company  poisons  the  mind. 
Contentment  is  the  best  fortune. 
Honor  your  parents  and  the  world  will  honor  you. 
Learn  to  live  as  you  would  wish  to  die. 

For  the  want  of  a  nail,  the  shoe  was  lost ;  for  the  want  of  a  shoe,  the 
horse  was  lost ;  for  the  want  of  a  horse,  the  man  was  lost. 
Too  great  a  leap  falls  into  the  ditch. 
Tt  is  better  to  be  sure  than  sorry. 
The  hand  that  gives,  gathers. 

He  that  does  good  to  another,  does  good  to  himself. 
He  that  hunts  two  hares  at  once,  will  catch  neither. 
Enough  is  great  riches. 

A  man  that  is  cruel  is  a  man  that  is  cowardly. 
The  morning  hour  has  gold  in  its  mouth. 
From  saving  comes  having. 
Live  to  learn  and  you  will  learn  to  live. 
He  can  who  believes  he  can. 
Feast  today  makes  fast  tomorrow. 
A  good  garden  may  have  some  weeds. 
All  is  lost  that  is  poured  into  a  cracked  dish. 
A  good  word  for  a  bad  one  is  worth  much,  and  costs  little. 
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An  unkind  word  falls  easily  from  the  tongue,  but  a  coach  with  six 
horses  cannot  bring  it  back. 

A  good  word  is  as  easily  said  as  an  evil  one. 

Bjnpty  wagons  make  most  noise. 

Lost  time  is  never  found. 

A  true  word  needs  no  oath. 

One  honest  word  is  better  than  two  oaths. 

Do  the  best  and  leave  the  rest. 

He  lives  long  that  lives  well. 

No  gains  without  pains. 

You  must  run  to  win  the  race. 

He  that  would  have  the  fruit  must  climb  the  tree. 

Begin  your  web,  and  God  will  send  thread. 

Everyone  who  does  his  best  is  a  hero. 

A  light  heart,  a  light  task. 

Promises  fill  no  sack. 

Re  slow  to  make  a  promise  but  swift  to  keep  it. 

The  misty  morning  may  have  a  fine  day. 

One  honey  bee  is  better  than  a  house  full  of  flies. 

From  a  pure  spring  pure  water  flows. 

Crooked  sticks  make  crooked  shadows. 

A  little  stone  may  upset  a  large  cart. 

Little  brooks  make  great  rivers. 

A  pound  of  pluck  is  worth  a  ton  of  luck. 

If  there  were  no  clouds  we  should  not  enjoy  the  sun. 

A  wise  man  thinks  before  he  speaks,  a  fool  afterwards. 

A  wild  goose  never  lays  a  tame  egg. 

We  aim  above  the  mark  to  hit  the  mark. 

Composition— Second  Year. 

Composition. 

Whenever  "Constant  Reader,"  "Old  Subscriber"  and  their  friends 
are  moved  to  air  their  views  on  education  in  the  public  press,  the  teaching 
of  English  in  our  schools  comes  in  for  adverse  comment.  Indeed  we  have 
onlv  to  open  our  ears  to  the  slovenly,  ungrammatical  speech  that  assails  us 
in  streets,  in  cars,  in  stores,  to  be  made  aware  that  the  time  will  soon  be 
ripe  for  a  reformer  to  rise  and  form  a  society  for  the  Prevention  to  Cruelty 
to  the  English  Language.  In  the  meantime,  we  who  deal  with  young- 
New  York  in  the  raw,  may  profit  a  little  by  asking  ourselves  how  we  may 
so  use  the  time  assigned  to  English  as  to  produce  better  results  than  those 
which  rouse  the  ire  of  our  critics.  One  of  the  best  methods  of  doing  this 
is  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  our  partial  failure. 

Much  of  the  bad  English  prevalent  in  New  York  may  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  a- large  section  of  the  population  uses  languages  other  than 
English.  The  teaching  of  children  who  have  inherited  their  speech  through 
generations  of  English  speaking  ancestors  has  been  dealt  with  in  various 
educational  magazines  and  composition  manuals.  The  suggestions  which 
follow  are  given  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  our  children  who  speak  a 
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foreign  language  in  their  homes,  and  whose  Enghsh  speech  is  based  upon 
a  literal  translation  from  a  foreign  tongue. 

Among  the  causes  of  unsatisfactory  results  in  English  work  are  these : 

I.  We  forget  that  the  course  of  study  and  the  syllabus  in  English  are 
made  for  the  use  of  the  whole  myriad-minded  city,  and  this  being  the  case, 
it  must  be  used  flexibly. 

Miss  M.  gets  permission  to  observe  for  a  day.  She  goes  to  a  school 
in  a  well-to-do  residential  district,  where  well-nourished,  cared-for  pupils 
come  from  comfortable  homes.  Their  parents,  who  have  inherited  habits 
of  correct  speech,  are  able  to  carry  on  in  the  home  the  work  of  the  school, 
and  to  supplement  and  enrich  it.  Miss  M.  finds  that  the  children's  work 
in  mathematics  is  ordinary,  their  penmanship  fair;  but  their  compositions, 
oral  and  written,  rouse  her  to  enthusiasm. 

She  goes  back  to  her  school  burning  with  zeal,  and  she  launches  upon 
her  own  Italian-Russian-German-Yiddish-speaking  cherubs  the  same  kind 
of  work  which  produced  such  fine  results  in  the  school  she  visited.  She 
tells  a  story  for  reproduction,  perhaps.  She  describes  George's  visit  to  his 
grandfather,  the  chores  he  did  about  the  farm,  how  the  old  gentleman  gave 
him  a  colt,  and  taught  him  to  ride  it.  Then  she  calls  for  volunteers  to  repro- 
duce the  tale  of  George's  experiences,  and  she  gets  no  response.  By  dint 
of  questioning,  she  may  draw  out  one  or  two  monosyllabic  replies.  If  she 
is  persistent  she  may  gain  some  valuable  information :  "I  aint  got  no 
grandfather."  "I  know  a  feller  what  bought  for  a  dollar  a  horse."  "My 
grandfather  ain't  got  no  farm.  He  works  by  coats."  But  of  the  story  the 
chances  are  she  will  get  but  varied  and  fleeting  glimpses.  The  children 
have  probably  enjoyed  the  story,  and  they  may  have  understood  it  after  a 
fashion,  but  they  lack  language  with  which  to  reproduce  it.  They  are  in 
the  same  state  as  those  of  us  adults  who  have  a  bowing  acquaintance  with 
a  foreign  language.  We  pick  up  a  French  or  a  German  book  and  skim 
through  it,  getting  a  general  idea  of  its  contents.  But  imagine  our  feelings 
if  we  were  called  upon  to  face  an  audience  and  give  the  gist  of  the  book  in 
the  language  of  its  author ! 

A  teacher  of  English-speaking  children  must  arouse  interest  and  make 
knowledge  vivid ;  she  must  lead  the  child  to  clothe  his  ideas  in  language ; 
she  must  lead  him  to  recognize  and  correct  his  crudities  of  expression.  For 
the  teacher  of  children  whose  home  language  is  not  English  the  task  is 
harder.  She  must  arouse  interest  and  vivify  knowledge,  but  she  must  also 
present  the  language  with  which  the  child  is  to  express  his  interest;  and 
she  must,  by  constant  drill,  lead  the  child  to  prefer  her  mode  of  expression 
to  that  current  in  the  foreign  quarter. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  English-speaking  children  always  use 
good  English.  With  sorrow  we  admit  that  such  is  not  the  case.  But  the 
English-speaking  child  usually  knows  the  correct  word.  Micky  Flynn  may 
say,  "Cheese  it,  the  cop !"  but  he  know^s  the  word,  policeman.  Antonio 
Fischetti,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  cop  the  correct  term,  and  is  ignorant 
of  any  other.  Micky  must  be  led  to  select  the  more  desirable  of  two  names 
already  known  to  him.  Antonio  must  be  introduced  to  an  unknown  term 
and  drilled  to  employ  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  In  short,  we  must 
realize  that  while  we  are  all  required  to  use  the  same  course  of  study,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  all  to  apply  it  in  the  same  way. 
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II.  We  do  not  sufficiently  emphasize  tlie  use  of  correct  oral  English. 
In  a  polyglot  city  like  this  of  ours,  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  the 

school  should  be  to  train  the  children  to  speak  clearly  and  grammatically. 
Very  often  we  are  not  wholly  alive  to  the  fact  that  it  is  through  their  work 
in  composition  that  the  children  can  thus  be  trained. 

It  seems  to  be  the  rule  that  after  the  introduction  of  written  composi- 
tion, the  oral  work  is  neglected.  The  written  work  is  regarded  as  being 
the  more  important,  and  the  oral  work  becomes  a  mere  preparatory  step  in- 
stead of  being  the  vehicle  of  that  drill  which  leads  to  the  habitual  use  of 
good  English.  Thus  it  often  happens  that  children  who  express  themselves 
intelligibly  on  paper  become  incoherent  when  they  speak. 

Mollie  wrote  excellent  compositions,  but  when  we  asked  her  why  she 
didn't  come  to  the  Alumnae  meeting  she  said,  "Sadie  and  me  was  coming 
together,  and  it  was  only  a  quarter  of  eight  when  I  clapped  at  her  door,  but 
her  mother  said  she  had  went  already." 

III.  Our  drills  on  the  use  of  language  are  often  confined  to  the  com- 
position period,  instead  of  being  carried  through  all  the  lessons  of  the 
curriculum. 

Unrestricted  speech  may  be  permitted  to  the  child  entering  school  for 
the  first  time.  It  may  help  him  to  get  in  touch  with  his  environment.  But 
in  all  other  years  of  the  course,  the  correct  form  should  be  the  only  one 
accepted. 

It  may  seem  unreasonable  to  refuse  Sadie's  analysis  of  a  problem  in 
percentage  because  she  couched  it  in  ungrammatical  language ;  but  she  may 
bid  adieu  to  percentage  on  graduation  day,  and  she  is  quite  sure  to  use  the 
English  language  every  day  of  her  residence  under  the  Starts  and  Stripes. 

Jacob  may  betray  irritation  when  you  object  to  his  slang  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  but  is  it  not  probable  that  he  will  use  his 
ability  to  speak  English  much  oftener  than  he  will  use  his  knowledge  of 
Revolutionary  battles  ? 

IV.  We  have  used  models  as  recommended  by  the  syllabus,  but  in 
many  cases  we  have  not  used  them  intelligently. 

We  remember  the  story  of  the  old  artist  who  said  to  his  students,  "Mix 
your  paints  with  brains,  young  men,  mix  them  with  brains."  We  should 
season  our  models  with  brains. 

A  teacher  writing  to  The  Sun  recently,  told  of  the  dire  results  of  an 
attempt  to  induce  an  8  B  class  to  reproduce  a  description  of  an  autumn  day 
by  Washington  Irving.  Irving  knew  every  yard  of  the  scene  he  described. 
On  many  autumn  days  he  had  watched  the  retreat  of  summer.  He  knew  by 
observation  which  trees  lost  their  leaves  first,  which  birds  lingered  longest. 
He  was  sensitive  to  the  subtle  changes  in  the  atmosphere.  The  boys  who 
were  to  reproduce  his  exquisite  prose  could  not  be  enthusiastic  over  the  woods 
in  autumn.  They  had  only  the  teacher's  word  for  what  goes  on  there.  If 
they  had  been  asked  for  an  account  of  the  difference  in  their  own  lives 
brought  about  by  the  change  of  seasons,  they  might  have  been  able  to  put 
some. heart  into  their  compositions. 

Where  children  are  hindered  by  the  language  difficulty,  the  subject 
chosen    for   composition   should   be   thoroughly    familiar.     We    should    not 
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attempt  to  give  instruction  through  an  oral  or  written  composition.  We 
should  concentrate  all  our  energies  on  leading  the  children  to  give  correct 
expression  to  knowledge  already  in  their  possession. 

Suggestions  for  oral  composition  in  the  first  two  years. 

1.  Have  at  least  one  composition  period  daily. 

2.  Use  short  stories  for  reproduction.     See  that  the  sentences  are  short. 

3.  Do  not  ask  each  child  to  reproduce  the  same  story.  When  interest 
flags,  tell  a  new  story.     Three  stories  in  a  twenty-minute  period  are  not  too 

many. 

4.  Arouse  interest  in  the  story  by  having  it  acted  or  by  showing  a 
picture. 

5.  Make  out  a  list  of  the  errors  in  English  common  to  the  neighbor- 
hood and  supply  the  correct  expression  through  stories. 

The  following  stories  are  used  in  the  grades  designated.  Subject  matter 
for  others  may  be  found  in  the  syllabuses  in  English,  Ethics,  Nature,  and  in 
readers,  books  of  fables,  etc. 

Myself. 

My  name  is  Jennie  Cohen.  I  ilve  at  49  Moore  street.  I  go  to  Public 
School  141 

How  I  Look. 

I  am  six  years  old.  My  hair  is  brown.  My  eyes  are  blue.  I  wear  a 
red  dress. 

My  Family. 

I  live  with  my  father  and  my  mother.  I  have  two  brothers  and  one 
sister.     My  brothers  are  big  boys.     My  sister  is  a  baby. 

My  Mother. 

I  try  to  help  my  mother.  I  wash  the  dishes  for  her.  Sometimes  I 
mind  the  baby. 

The  Baby. 

1  love  my  baby  sister.  Her  name  is  Bertha.  She  is  six  months  old. 
She  is  cross  sometimes.     Then  I  sing  to  her. 

In  the  Morning. 

I  get  up  early.  I  wash  my  face  and  my  hands.  I  brush  my  hair. 
I  eat  my  breakfast.     Then  I  come  to  school. 

School. 

School  begins  at  nine  o'clock.  All  the  girls  come  in  time.  A  late 
girl  would  make  us  feel  sorry. 

Our  Room. 

Our  room  is  number  — .  It  is  on  the  second  floor.  There  is  a  play- 
ground on  the  first  floor. 
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Our  Principal. 

Miss  Bayer  is  the  principal  of  Public  School  147,  Girls.  Her  office 
is  on  the  second  floor. 

Our  Janitor. 

Mr.  Kiefer  is  our  janitor.  He  has  an  office  on  the  first  floor.  He 
keeps  our  school  clean. 

Our  Teacher. 

Our  teacher's  name  is  Miss  Blank.  I  love  her  very  much.  She  is 
kind.     She  has  a  nice  low  voice.     I  try  to  please  her. 

Our  Songs. 

I  like  to  sing.  We  sing  every  morning  in  our  room.  "Lttlle  Hands" 
is  the  song  I  like  best. 

Our  Games. 

We  play  games  at  recess.  Miss  Blank  plays  with  us.  "Cat  and 
Mouse"  is  the  game  I  like  best. 

The  Fire  Gong. 

Sometimes  a  big  bell  rings  m  our  school.  It  is  called  the  fire  gong. 
We  play  there  is  a  fire.     We  all  march  out  into  the  street. 

Fire  Drill. 

The  fire  gong  rings.  We  stand  up  quickly.  Then  we  go  down  stairs. 
We  are  very  careful  not  to  push  any  one.     We  stand  on  a  line  in  the  street. 

A  Policeman. 

A  policeman  wears  a  dark  blue  uniform.  He  arrests  people  who  do 
not  obey  the  laws.  He  walks  across  the  street  with  us.  Then  the  cars 
cannot  hurt  us. 

Squirrels. 

Squirrels  have  bushy  tails.  They  are  very  frisky.  They  live  in  the 
trunks  of  trees.     They  like  to  eat  nuts  and  acorns. 

A  Horse. 

Dan  is  a  horse.  He  lives  in  a  stable.  He  can  run  and  jump.  He 
eats  grass,  oats,  hay,  and  apples. 

May's  Reader. 

May  has  a  new  reader.  She  tries  to  keep  it  clean.  When  she  comes 
from  school  she  puts  it  in  the  closet.  Then  the  baby  cannot  tear  it  or 
soil  it. 

Polite  Bertha. 

Bertha  was  going  to  Prospect  Park.  She  had  an  end  seat  in  the  car. 
An  old  lady  got  in.     Bertha  moved  in  to  make  room  for  her. 
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Lena's  Dog. 

Rover  is  Lena's  big  dog.  One  day  Lena  fell  into  the  water.  Rover 
jumped  in  and  saved  her. 

Lucy's  Party. 

On  Wednesday  Lucy  was  nine  years  old.  She  had -a  birthday  party. 
The  little  girls  played  many  games.     They  ate  ice  cream  and  cake. 

Our  Flag. 

Our  flag  is  red,  white,  and  blue.  The  Red  says,  "Be  brave,"  the  Blue 
says,  "Be  true,"  the  White  says,  "Be  pure." 

The  First  Flag. 

Betsy  Ross  made  the  first  flag.  She  lived  many  years  ago.  George 
Washington  asked  her  to  make  the  flag.     It  pleased  him  very  much. 

The  Frog. 

The  frog  is  green  and  black.  He  has  large  eyes.  He  lives  in  the 
pond.     The  frog  likes  to  swim. 

My  Cat. 

My  cat  has  glossy,  black  fur.  She  likes  to  drink  milk.  Sometimes 
she  catches  mice. 

The  Bird's  Nest. 

Mrs.  Robin  built  a  nest  in  the  apple-tree.  Soon  there  were  three  eggs 
in  it.     Little  birds  came  out  of  the  eggs. 

Fishing. 

John  went  down  to  the  brook.  He  saw  many  fish  in  the  water.  He 
caught  three  small  ones. 

GoLDEN-ROD. 

Golden-rod  is  yellow.  It  grows  wild  in  the  country.  It  blooms  in 
the  autumn. 

Elsie's  Sister. 

Elsie  has  a  baby  sister.  When  mother  is  busy,  Elsie  takes  care  of 
baby.     Elsie  sits  in  the  rocking  chair.     She  sings  to  baby. 

Dora's  Visit. 

Dora  went  to  see  her  grandma  in  the  country.  She  missed  her 
mamma  very  much.  She  wrote  a  little  letter  to  her  mamma  every  day. 
This  made  her  mamma  very  happy. 

A  Polite  Boy. 

One  day  James  was  going  to  Prospect  Park.  An  old  lady  came  into 
the  car.  There  was  no  seat  for  her.  James  stood  up  and  gave  her  a  seat. 
The  old  lady  thanked  him  for  it. 
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Dora's  Plant. 

Dora's  father  gave  her  a  pretty  plant.  It  has  red  flowers  and  green 
leaves.     She  waters  it  every  day.     It  is  called  a  geranium. 

My  Pet. 

I  have  a  pet  named  Dick.  He  is  a  canary.  He  is  covered  with  soft, 
yellow  feathers.     He  takes  a  bath  every  day. 

Apples. 

Apples  grow  on  trees.  Some  apples  are  green  and  some  are  red. 
When  the  apples  are  ripe,  they  fall  from  the  tree. 

Minding  Baby. 

Lena  is  six  years  old.  After  school  she  minds  the  baby.  The  baby 
waits  for  Lena  and  runs  to  kiss  her. 

May's  Kindness. 

One  morning  May  was  walking  to  school.  She  saw  an  old  lady 
carrying  a  heavy  basket.     May  carried  the  basket  for  the  old  lady. 

Playing  Store. 

Anna  and  Bertha  are  very  fond  of  playing  store.  They  have  a  table 
for  a  counter.  They  sell  pictures,  books,  pencils,  and  candy.  Bertha  made 
some  toy  money.     The  storekeepers  used  it  in  making  change. 

The  Aster. 

Aster  means  star.  An  aster  looks  like  a  star.  It  has  long  leaves.  It 
blooms  in  the  fall.     Some  asters  are  purple  with  a  yellow  center. 

The  Farm. 

Walter's  uncle  has  a   farm.     Walter  often  visits  his  uncle.     He  likes 

to    feed   the   chickens,    ducks,    horses,    and    pigs.  .  When    his    uncle    plows, 
Walter  likes  to  watch  him. 

Autumn. 

Autumn  is  here.  The  days  are  getting  shorter.  The  nights  are 
colder.  The  leaves  are  turning  red  and  brown.  Soon  they  will  fall  to 
the  ground.     The  trees  will  have  no  leaves  all  winter. 

An  Accident. 

Thomas  and  John  were  skating  on  the  pond.  Thomas  went  near  the 
sign  which  read  "Danger."  The  ice  cracked.  Thomas  fell  into  the  icy 
water.     John  called  for  help.     Thomas  was  saved. 

Etta's  Doll. 

Etta's  father  bought  her  a  beautiful  doll.  It  wears  a  white  dress  and 
a  pink  hat.  It  has  brown  eyes.  Its  hair  is  light  and  curly.  Etta  loves 
her  doll. 
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The  Cow. 

The  cow  is  a  large  animal.  She  has  two  horns.  She  has  a  long  tail. 
She  eats  grass  and  drinks  water.  The  cow  is  very  useful.  She  gives  us 
milk  and  cream. 

Sadie's  Brush. 

One  day  Uncle  Jacob  gave  Sadie  three  cents. 

She  put  them  into  her  bank. 

Uncle  Jacob  gave  her  two  cents  more.     Then  she  bought  a  tooth  brush. 

After  that  she  brushed  her  teeth  every  day. 

Jennie's  Dress. 

Jennie  has  a  new  blue  dress.     She  wears  it  at  school. 

When  she  goes  home  she  takes  off  the  blue  dress  and  hangs  it  up. 

She  puts  on  her  old  dress  to  play. 

Bella. 

Bella  was  a  careless  little  girl.  One  day,  at  recess,  she  ran  in  the  base- 
ment.    She  knocked  a  little  girl  down.     The  girl's  head  was  cut. 

The  Broken  Window. 

George    and    James    were    playing    ball.     George    threw    the    ball.     It 
went  through  the  window  of  a  house. 
James  said,  "Let's  run  away." 
George  answered,  "No,  I  broke  the  window  and  I  must  pay  for  it." 

Learning  to  Write. 

Grace  is  learning  to  write.  She  sits  very  straight  at  her  desk.  She 
holds  the  pen  in  her  right  hand.  Her  fingers  never  move.  She  is  trying 
to  write  with  the  muscular  movement. 

Winter. 

Winter  is  here.  The  birds  have  gone  away.  The  leaves  are  gone,  too. 
The  trees  have  brown  buds.     The  pretty,  white  snow  covers  the  ground. 

John's  Lesson. 

John  always  cried  when  his  face  was  washed.  One  morning  his  mother 
sent  him  to  school  with  a  dirty  face.  The  boys  laughed  at  him.  He  went 
home  and  asked  his  mother  to  wash  him  every  day. 

A  Tidy  Girl. 

Jennie  saw  two  papers  on  the  basement  floor. 

She  picked  them  up.     Then  she  put  them  into  the  waste  can. 

Her  teacher  said,  "Jennie,  you  are  a  neat  girl." 

Sam's  Kindness. 
On   Sam's  birthday  his   father  gave   him   a  quarter.     Sam   saw   some 
juicy  oranges  in  the  fruit  store,     Jie  bought  si??:,.     IJe  gave  them  to  his  sick 
another. 
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These  stories  may  be  used  for  expansion.  The  teacher  tells  the  part 
given,  and  the  children  are  encouraged  to  reproduce  and  to  add  to  the  story. 

The  Clock. 

There  are  twelve  numbers  on  the  face  of  the  clock.  There  are  two 
hands,  too.  The  long  hand  is  the  minute  hand.  The  short  hand  is  the 
hour  hand. 

The  Teeth. 

The  teeth  need  good  care.  After  each  meal  they  should  be  brushed. 
The  enamel  must  be  kept  clean. 

Music. 

We  have  learned  many  pretty  songs.  Every  morning  the  children  sing 
some  of  them.     The  one  I  like  best  is  "America." 

Library  Books. 

Every  Friday  our  teacher  loans  us  a  library  book.  We  may  keep  it 
for  a  week.     Then  it  is  returned. 

The  Eyes. 

The  eyes  are  the  organs  of  sight.  They  are  protected  by  the  brows 
and  lids.     The  colored  part  of  the  eye  is  called  the  iris. 

May's  Plant. 

May  has  a  little  plant.  She  takes  good  care  of  it.  May  knows  that 
plants  need  water,  air,  and  sunshine. 

The  Bluebird. 

The  bluebird  has  pretty  red,  white,  and  blue  feathers.  Many  people 
call  it  the  flag-bearer  of  birdland.  It  likes  to  eat  worms,  insects,  and 
small  fruit. 

The  Butterfly. 

The  butterfly  has  four  pretty  wings.  They  are  covered  with  dust. 
It  flies  during  the  day. 

The  Humming  Bird. 

The  humming  bird  has  a  tiny  body.  It  can  fly  very  fast.  A  queer 
noise  is  made  with  the  wings. 

The  Owl. 

The  owl  has  a  hooked  bill.  It  has  round  and  staring  eyes.  During  the 
day  it  cannot  see  well. 

The  Grasshopper. 

The  grasshopper  has  six  legs  and  four  wings.     The  hind  legs  are 
used  for  leaping.     It  lik^s  tp  eat  grass  and  leaves. 
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My  Cat. 

I  have  a  black  cat.     Its  teeth  and  claws  are   sharp.     The   tongue   is 
rough.     Kitty  likes  to  catch  mice. 

Flowers. 

We  are  glad  that  plants  have  flowers.     The  bright  colors  look  very 
pretty.     From  the  flower  comes  the  fruit. 

The  Cow. 

The  cow  is  a  useful  animal.     The  body  is  covered  with  hair.     It  likes 
to  eat  grass  and  vegetable  food. 

The  Fox  and  the  Crow. 

A  crow  had  a  piece  of  cheese  in  its  mouth.  The  sly  fox  wanted  it.  He 
asked  the  crow  to  sing.    Then  he  ran  away  with  the  cheese. 

The  Lion  and  the  Mouse, 

One  day  a  lion  was  kind  to  a  little  mouse.  The  mouse  did  not  forget 
it.    When  Mr.  Lion  was  caught  in  a  trap  the  mouse  helped  him  to  get  out. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Goat. 

One  day  a  goat  was  on  the  top  of  a  high  rock.  A  hungry  wolf  asked 
him  to  come  down.     The  wise  goat  thought  he  would  stay  in  a  safe  place. 

The  Garden. 

May  has  a  garden.  She  likes  to  take  care  of  the  plants.  Soon  she 
will  have  many  pretty  flowers.  Then  she  is  going  to  send  some  to  her  sick 
friend. 

The  Fox  and  the  Grapes. 

A  thirsty  fox  saw  some  grapes.  They  were  hanging  on  a  vine.  He 
could  not  reach  them.     The  silly  fox  thought  they  were  sour. 

My  Birthday  Party. 

My  birthday  was  on  September  15.     My  mother  said  I  might  give  a 
party.     She  baked  a  cake  for  me.     It  had  seven  candles  on  it. 
Sadie,  Rachel,  and  Rebecca  came  to  the  party. 

Ned's  Top. 

Ned  has  a  top.  It  is  made  of  tin.  It  is  painted  red,  white,  and  blue. 
He  winds  a  string  around  it.  He  holds  the  end  of  the  string  and  dashes 
the  top  to  the  ground.     Then  the  top  spins. 

A  Snow-Man. 
George  made  a  large  snow-man.     He  put  a  hat  on  his  head  and  a  gun 
in  his  hand.     The  snow-man  did  not  shoot  anything.     He  did  not  know 
how  to  use  the  gun. 
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Spelling. 
There  is  a  spelling  chart  in  our  room.     Every  day  there  are  five  new 
words  on  it.     We  learn  these  new  words.     We  try  to  remember  them. 

A  Note  Book. 

Josie  has  a  book.  It  has  a  brown  paper  cover.  Her  name  is  written  on 
the  cover.     She  writes  a  new  story  in  her  book  every  day. 

A  Pencil, 

Harry's  pencil  is  long.  It  is  painted  blue.  It  has  an  eraser  at  the  top. 
It  has  a  sharp  point,  too.     He  uses  this  pencil  every  day. 

Coney  Island. 

Mary  went  to  Coney  Island  with  her  father.  She  sat  on  the  sand. 
The  wind  blew.  The  waves  rolled  up  on  the  sand  with  a  loud  roar.  Mary 
was  not  frightened.     Her  father  sat  near  her. 

The  Goldfish. 

There  is  a  fish  globe  in  my  class  room.  It  is  filled  with  clean  water. 
The  bottom  of  the  globe  is  covered  with  gravel.  Three  goldfish  swim 
about  in  the  water. 

^  A  Visit  to  Central  Park. 

Last  Saturday  I  visited  Central  Park.  The  Zoo  pleased  me  very  much. 
I  saw  many  animals.     The  monkeys  were  very  funny. 

A  Picture. 

A  beautiful  picture  hangs  in  the  hall  on  the  second  floor.  Five  girls 
and  two  boys  are  in  the  picture.  They  are  playing  a  game.  One  little  girl 
is  running  outside  of  the  ring.  She  holds  a  handkerchief  in  her  hand  and 
sings,  "I  sent  a  letter." 

A  Careful  Girl. 

Nellie  is  a  careful  girl.  Sometimes  she  fills  the  ink  wells  in  her  class- 
room.    She  never  spills  any  ink  on  the  floor. 

Julia. 

Julia  has  a  story  book.  It  has  a  beautiful  red  cover.  She  has  read 
many  stories  in  this  book.  It  is  not  her  own  book.  She  borrowed  it  from 
her  cousin. 

The  Library. 

There  is  a  library  near  our  school.  It  is  on  the  corner  of  Seigel  street 
and  Bushwick  avenue.  I  went  there  with  my  big  sister.  She  helped  me  to 
get  a  library  card. 

Books. 

I  go  to  the  library  once  a  week.  I  pick  out  the  book  I  want.  Then 
I  give  the  book  and  my  card  to  the  librarian.     She  stamps  the  date  on  both. 

I  keep  the  book  clean.  It  is  not  my  book.  It  belongs  to  the  city  of 
New  York. 
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Dancing. 

We  like  to  dance.  Miss  Blank  is  teaching  us  "The  Shoemaker's  Dance." 
Sarah,  Rachel,  and  Jennie  belong  to  "The  Little  Folks'  Dancing  Club." 

Shopping. 
Rosie  went  shopping  yesterday.     She  bought  a  pen  for  one  cent.     Five 
pencils  cost  her  three  cents.     She  paid  two  cents  for  an  orange.     She  bought 
three  handkerchiefs  for  four  cents  each. 

Our  Principal. 
Miss  Bayer  visits  us  every  morning.     She  says,  "Good  morning,  chil- 
dren."    We  say  "Good  morning.  Miss  Bayer."     Then  we  give  her  a  chair. 
We  ask  her  to  stay  with  us. 

Who  I  Am. 

My  name  is  Rebecca  Ginsberg.  I  was  born  in  Russia.  Now  I  live 
in  the  United  States. 

My  hair  is  brown.     My  eyes  are  brown,  too.     I  am  three  feet  tall. 

GOLDENROD. 

There  is  a  bunch  of  goldenrod  in  our  room.  The  flowers  are  yellow. 
They  have  green  leaves.     They  grow  wild. 

Can  you  guess  why  these  flowers  are  called  goldenrod? 

Arithmetic. 

I  like  arithmetic.  I  am  in  the  first  group.  When  my  work  is  finished 
I  help  Rosie.     She  is  in  the  second  group. 

Dora  Levy  can  add  faster  than  any  other  girl  in  our  class. 

Bells. 

Today  the  bell  rang  in  our  room.  It  rang  twice.  That  means,  "Please 
send  a  messenger  to  the  Principal's  office."  Sometimes  the  bell  rings  four 
times.     Then  the  messenger  goes  to  the  third  floor  ofiice. 

Entering  School. 

My  little  sister  is  six  years  old.  I  brought  her  to  school  this  term. 
I  took  her  to  the  ofiice.  I  carried  her  papers.  They  were  her  birth  certifi- 
cate and  her  vaccination  certificate.     Now  she  is  in  lA. 

Parents'  Meetings. 

Once  a  month  there  is  a  Parents'  Meeting.  It  is  held  in  the  evening. 
Our  parents  are  invited.  The  8  B  girls  dance  and  sing  for  them.  Then 
our  parents  and  our  teachers  talk  together. 

When  we  are  in  8  B  we  will  be  invited,  too. 

Stevenson. 

We  are  learning  a  poem.  The  name  of  it  is  "The  Swing."  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  wrote  it. 

It  is  about  a  child  who  liked  to  swing. 
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Reading. 
I  like  our  reader.     The  stories  in  it  are  interesting.     The  pictures  are 
pretty.     I  feel  happy  during  our  reading  period. 

Concetta  Cipriano  is  the  best  reader  in  our  class. 

Writing. 

We  have  our  writing  lesson  at  half-past  one.  We  are  all  trying  to 
write  well. 

Rachel  Levy  is  the  best  writer.  She  always  uses  her  muscle.  She 
does  not  move  her  fingers. 

A  Bird. 
We  have  a  bird  in  our  room.     He  is  a  canary.     He  sings  sweetly. 
We  give  him  seed  and  water.     He  takes  a  bath  every  day.     Rachel 
Finn  takes  charge  of  his  cage. 

Class  Library. 
There  are  nice  books  in  our  class  library.     Last  week  my  teacher  gave 
me  an  animal  book.     I  liked  all  the  pictures.     I  liked  the  picture  of  the  little 
lamb  best. 

My  Best  Friend. 

I  have  a  friend.  Her  name  is  Sadie.  She  is  a  very  good  girl.  She 
sits  near  me  in  school.  Her  hands  and  face  are  always  clean.  She  never 
comes  late. 

My  Garden. 

I  have  some  seeds.  A  little  plant  is  asleep  in  each  one.  I  will  put 
the  seeds  into  the  ground.  I  will  water  them  e/ery  day.  By-and-by  the 
plants  will  peep  out.     Then  I  will  have  a  garden. 

Visitors. 

Yesterday  we  had  a  visitor.     She  stayed  with  us  all  day.     When  she 
came  in  our  captain  gave  her  a  chair.     He  tried  to  show  her  our  best  work. 
We  like  people  to  visit  our  class. 

Our  Room. 
Our  classroom  is  very  pleasant.     The  sun  shines  into  it  in  the  morning. 
There  are  plants  on  the  window  sills.     There  are  pictures  on  the  walls. 
The  seats  are  the  right  size  for  us. 


'&' 


September. 

Grapes  are  ripe  in  September,  Corn  is  ready  for  market,  too.  The 
leaves  begin  to  lose  their  green.  They  put  on  dresses  of  brown  and  red. 
The  days  begin  to  grow  short.     The  air  is  cool. 

The  Wind. 

We  cannot  see  the  wind.  We  can  feel  it.  We  can  watch  its  work.  It 
dries  the  clothing  hung  on  the  lines.  It  whirls  dust  about  the  street.  The 
dead  leaves  are  carried  along  by  it. 
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The  Corridors. 
I   like  to  walk  along  the  corridor.     There  are  pictures  on  the  walls. 
Some  of  them  are  pictures  of  children.     There  are  pictures  of  animals,  too. 
There  is  a  picture  of  George  Washington  in  the  ofifice. 

The  Auditorium. 

The  auditorium  is  very  large.  There  are  pictures  on  the  walls.  The 
platform  is  very  wide.  Steps  lead  up  to  it  at  each  side.  The  piano  is  at 
one  end. 

We  do  not  go  there  often.  When  we  are  older  we  will  go  there  twice 
a  week. 

Nature  in  the  THird  Year. 

By  Susie  B.  Harris. 
For  the  study  of  Nature  the  Course  of  Study  gives  the  following  aims : 

1.  To  cultivate  a  sympathetic  acquaintance  with  Nature. 

2.  To  introduce  the  child  to  the  forces  of  Nature,  and  to  the  sources  of 
material  wealth. 

3.  To  develop  the  power  of  observation. 

Whenever  possible  the  children  should  be  brought  into  actual  contact 
with  the  object  of  study.  Excursions  to  fields,  parks  and  museums  is  a 
concrete  approach  to  vivid  ideas.  Pictures,  literature  pertaining  to  objects 
studied,  stories  and  appropriate  songs  help  to  supplement  classroom  work. 
Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  sketch  the  object  they  are  studying  when- 
ever it  is  practicable. 

"Give  the  child  the  impression,  the  delusion  if  you  will,  that  he  is  dis-. 
covering  for  himself  that  which  you  are  presenting  to  him." — Loisant. 

The  Butterfly. 

Butterflies  are  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  greatest 
variety  and  largest  ones  live  in  hot  countries.  Like  most  other  insects, 
butterflies  pass  through  three  different  stages  or  changes  of  life.  The  female 
lays  her  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  such  plants  as  the  caterpillar  usually  feeds  on, 
and  they  are  left  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Those  laid  in  summer 
are  sometimes  hatched  in  a  few  days,  but  in  cool  countries  those  laid  in 
autumn  are  often  not  hatched  until  the  next  spring. 

The  changes  in  the  life  of  a  butterfly  are : 

1.  The  caterpillar;  the  form  in  which  it  is  hatched  from  the  Qgg. 

2.  The  change  called  the  pupa  or  chrysalis. 

3.  The  full-grown  butterfly. 

When  the  time  comes  for  the  caterpillar  to  change  into  a  chrysalis,  it 
ceases  to  eat,  and  hangs  itself  to  the  under  surface  of  something,  either  by 
its  legs  or  by  a  thread  of  silk  which  it  spins.  It  goes  without  food,  and  does 
not  stir  while  in  this  state.  If  the  weather  is  hot  the  chrysalis  case  bursts 
open  in  eight  or  ten  days,  but  sometimes  this  does  not  take  place  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  The  butterfly  then  appears  with  the  wings  hanging  downward. 
In  a  few  days  these  grow  to  their  proper  size,  and  the  perfect  butterfly 
flies  away. 
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The  butterfly  has  three  parts  to  the  body : 

1.  Head:   Two  eyes,  two  feelers,  a  mouth. 

2.  Thorax:    Six  legs,  four  wings. 

3.  Abdomen. 

The  greatest  beauty  of  butterflies  is  in  their  wings.  These  are  covered 
with  a  kind  of  dust  or  powder  which,  under  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  be 
made  up  of  many  beautiful  scales. 

Butterflies  live  mostly  on  the  sweet  juices  of  flowers.  They  have  a  long, 
hollow  proboscis  or  tongvie,  which,  when  not  in  use,  is  coiled  up  under  the 
head.  When  they  wish  to  get  the  honey  in  the  deep  cup  of  a  flower,  they 
straighten  this  out,  thrust  it  down  into  the  flower,  and  suck  the  honey  up 
through  it. 

Differences  between  a  moth  and  a  butterfly: 

Moth.  Butterfly. 

1.  Feelers  look  like  fringe.  1.  Feelers  have  a  knob  on  end  of 

2.  Dull  colors.  each. 

3.  Flies  mostly  at  night.  •         2,  Bright  colors. 

4.  Only    upper    side    of    wing  is          3.  Flies  during  day. 

colored.  4.  Wings  colored  on  both  sides. 

5.  When  at  rest  does  not  hold  5.  Wings  are  separate  from  each 
wings  up.  Usually  are  flat  or  hang-  other,  and  when  the  insect  rests  they 
ing  down  a  little.  Some  of  smaller  stand  straight  up  so  that  more  of  un- 
moths  wrap  them  around  body.  der  than  upper  part  can  be  seen. 

Selections  for  memory  work,  or  to  be  read  to  pupils :  "Butterfly  Blue 
and  Grasshopper  Yellow,"  Olive  A.  Wadsworth ;  "The  Butterfly's  Ball," 
Wm.  Roscoe ;  "The  Butterfly's  Fad,"  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox ;  "The  Butter- 
fly's Toilet,"  Nixon  Waterman ;  "The  Butterfly's  Revenge,"  Wm.  R.  Alger ; 
"The  Butterfly,"  Eben  E.  Rexford ;  "The  Butterfly's  Lesson,"  "Nature  in 
Verse." 

THE  BUTTERFLY'S  LESSON 

The  lilies  were  swinging  their  fair,  white  bells. 

In  the  languid  heat  of  the  noon. 
When  Golden-wing  stopped  for  a  sip  of  dew. 

One  beautiful  day  in  June. 

Around  lay  the  gardens,  as  fair  as  a  rose. 

With  blossoms  of  brightest  dyes  ; 
Above  in  the  tree-tops  so  tall  and  green, 

Was  the  home  of  the  birds  near  the  skies. 

And  Golden-wing  thought  if  he  only  might  live 

On  that  wind-blown,  swaying  bough, 
He  would  give  up  his  lilies  and  honey  and  dew, 

And  be  happier,  far,  than  now. 
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So  he  fluttered  his  dainty  golden  wings, 

And  sprang  on  a  passing  breeze, 
And  floated  up  with  a  swelUng  heart, 

To  the  home  of  the  birds  in  the  trees. 

The  journey  was  long,  he  grew  weary  and*  faint, 

The   most   of   his    strength   was   spent ; 
But  still  he  pressed  up  to  the  nest  in  the  trees. 

Urged  on  by  his  discontent. 

He  reached  it  at  last,  the  pretty  cool  nest. 
Where  the  young  birds  were  learning  to  sing ; 

But  he  was  not  there  long,  for  a  greedy  young  bird, 
Caught  sight  of  poor  Golden-wing. 

The  birds  all  came  rushing  in  hot  pursuit. 

And  Golden-wing,  faint  with  fear, 
Wished  in  his  trembling,  foolish  heart, 

That  the  garden  were  only  near. 

And  at  length,  when  he  reached  it,  the  garden  fair, 

And  hid  in  his  lily  home, 
He  vowed  to  be  more  contented  henceforth, 

And  never  again  to  roam. 

And  he  learned  the  lesson  we  all  must  heed. 

Whether  or  not  we  please. 
That  those  who  are  made  for  the  lily  bells. 

Can  never  find  homes  in  the  trees. 

— Nature  in  Verse. 

The  Dragon-Fly. 

The  dragon-fly  may  be  classed  among  beneficial  insects  as  long  as  there 
are  mosquitoes,  gnats  and  flies  to  be  destroyed.  They  are  the  swallows 
among  insects,  capturing  and  eating  a  great  variety,  especially  the  smaller 
insects. 

This  insect  is  easily  known  by  its  large  head  and  chest,  its  four  great 
wings,  and  its  long,  slender  abdomen,  which  tapers  out  behind  much  like 
a  darning  needle. 

It  is  entirely  harmless,  as  it  never  bites  or  stings.  Because  it  kills  and 
eats  great  numbers  of  mosquitoes  it  is  sometime  called  the  mosquito  hawk. 
Its  prey  is  always  caught  on  the  wing,  by  means  of  its  claws,  and  not  with 
its  mouth. 

Dragon-flies  pass  through  three  stages  or  changes  in  life :  two  in  the 
water  and  one  in  the  air. 

The  eggs  are  laid  in  little  bunches  on  the  leaves  and  stems  of  water 
plants,  just  under  the  surface  of  the  water. 
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When  first  hatched  from  the  egg  the  larva  or  insect  is  brownish  and 
has  six  legs. 

In  the  pupa,  or  second  stage,  the  jaws  or  nippers  with  which  insects 
are  caught  can  be  seen.  These  nippers  are  fastened  to  a  movable  stem, 
and  when  not  in  use  can  be  folded  over  the  head  so  as  to  partly  cover  it. 
When  an  insect  comes  near,  the  nippers  can  be  quickly  stretched  out  to  seize 
it  and  carry  it  to  its  mouth. 

When  the  time  comes  for  the  dragon-tly  to  enter  upon  the  third  stage, 
the  pupa  crawls  up  out  of  the  water  and  fastens  itself  to  the  stem  of  some 
water  plant.  The  skin  which  covers  it  then  splits  along  the  back,  and  the 
full-formed  winged  insect  creeps  slowly  out.  The  wings  soon  dry,  and  in 
about  an  hour  the  dragon-fly  mounts  into  the  air. 

The  young  of  the  dragon  fly  live  nearly  a  year  in  the  water,  where 
they  breathe  as  a  fish  does,  only  the  breathing  place  is  at  the  end  of  the  tail 
instead  of  near  the  head. 

The  last  change  in  the  life  of  this  insect  is  described  by  Tennyson : 

"Today  I  saw  the  dragon-fly 

Come  from  the  wells  where  he  did  lie. 

An   inner  impulse   rent  the  veil 
Of  his  old  husk ;  from  head  to  tail 
Came  out  clear  plates  of  sapphire  mail. 

He  dried  his  wings :  like  gauze  they  grew  ; 
'  Thro'  crofts  and  pastures  wet  with  dew, 

A  living  flash  of  light  he  flew." 

Tell  me,  prythee,  Dragon-fly, 
What  and  whence  thou  art? 
Whether  of  the  earth  or  sky, 
Or  of  the  flowers  a  part? 
And  who  together, 
This  fine  weather, 
Put  thee,  glorious  as  thou  art? 

He  maketh  no  reply. 

But  all  things  answer  loud : 
"Who  formed  the  Dragon-fly, 

Formed  sun,  and  sea,  and  cloud — 
Formed  flower  and  tree. 
Formed  me,  and  thee, 
With  nobler  gifts  endowed." 

■ — Mary  Hoivift. 
The  Blue  Jay. 
The   blue   jay  belongs   to   the   order   of  perching   birds.      Its   color   is 
purplish-blue   above   and  whitish   below,   with   lighter  blue   wings  and  tail 
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marked  with  black  bands ;  and  in  some  places  tipped  with  white.  On  its 
head  is  a  beautiful  blue  crest. 

The  blue  jay  is  noisy,  mischievous  and  quarrelsome. 

Its  usual  note  is  a  harsh  scream,  but  it  is  a  great  imitator  of  voices 
and  sounds.  It  seems  to  take  much  delight  in  frightening  other  birds  by 
screaming  like  a  sparrow  hawk,  and  then  wailing  like  a  little  bird  in  pain. 

If  taken  from  the  nest  when  quite  young  the  blue  jay  may  be  easily 
tamed.     It  will  become  attached  to  its  owner,  and  readily  learns  to  talk. 

It  is  found  only  in  America.  It  sometimes  stays  all  the  year  round  in 
New  England,  but  usually  goes  South  in  the  autumn. 

The  Blue  Jay. 

O  Blue  Jay  up  in  the  maple  tree, 

Shaking  your  throat  with  such  bursts  of  glee. 

How  did  you  happen  to  be  so  blue? 
Did  you  steal  a  bit  of  the  lake  for  your  crest. 
And  fasten  blue  violets  into  your  vest? 

Tell  me,  I  pray  you— tell  me  true ! 

Did  you  dip  your  wings  in  azure  dye. 
When  April  began  to  paint  the  sky 

That  was  pale  with  the  winter's  stay? 
Or  were  you  hatched  from  a  bluebell  bright, 
'Neath  the  warm,  gold  breast  of  a  sunbeam  light, 

By  the  river  one  blue  spring  day  ? 

O  Blue  Jay  up  in  the  maple  tree, 
A-tossing  your  saucy  head  at  me. 

With  ne'er  a  word  for  my  questioning, 
Pray,  cease  for  a  moment  your  "ting-a-link," 
And  hear  when  I  tell  you  what  I  think — 

You  bonniest  bit  of  the  spring. 

I  think  when  the  fairies  made  the  flowers 
To  grow  in  these  mossy  fields  of  ours — 

Periwinkles  and  violets  rare — 
There  was  left  of  the  spring's  own  color,  blue, 
Plenty  to  fashion  a  flower  whose  hue 

Would  be  richer  than  all,  and  as  fair. 

So,  putting  their  wits  together,  they 

Made  one  great  blossom  so  bright  and  gay. 

The  lily  beside  it  seemed  blurred ; 
And  then  they  said,  "We  will  toss  it  in  air ; 
So  many  blue  blossoms  grow  everywhere. 

Let  this  pretty  one  be  a  bird  !" 

—6'.  H.  Swett. 
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The  Chickadee. 

The  chickadee  gets  its  name  from  its  song,  which  sounds  like  chicka- 
dee-dee-dee. It  is  also  called  black-cap  and  sometimes  snow-bird.  It  is 
ashy-gray  on  the  back  and  brownish-white  below,  and  the  top  of  the  head 
and  the  back  of  the  neck  are  black. 

The  chickadee  is  a  lively  little  bird,  and  may  often  be  seen  running 
over  trees  and  sticking  its  bill  into  every  crevice,  searching  for  insects.  It 
does  great  service  by  destroying  vast  numbers  of  canker-worms  and  grubs. 

In  the  winter  it  comes  near  houses,  looking  after  crumbs  and  seeds, 
and  is  lively  in  the  coldest  weather.  It  builds  its  nest  in  hollows  of  trees 
and  lays  eight  or  ten  whitish  eggs   with  brown-red   spots. 

In  almost  all  parts  of  the  United  States  it  is  found  all  year  round.  It 
belongs  to  the  order  of  perching  birds. 

Selections  for  reading  to  pupils :  "Snow  Birds,"  A.  Lampman ;  "The 
Snow  Bird's  Song,"  F.  C.  Woodworth ;  "The  Snow  Bird,"  H.  Butterworth ; 
"What  the  Snow  Birds  Said,"  "Nature  in  Verse" ;  "My  Winter  Friend," 
M.  Douglas. 

The  Chickadee. 

"Were  it  not  for  me," 

Said  a  chickadee, 
"Not  a  single  flower  on  earth  would  be ; 
For  under  the  ground  they  soundly  sleep. 
And  never  venture  an  upward  peep 

Till  they  hear  from  me. 

Chickadee-dee-dee ! 

"I  tell  Jack  Frost  when  'tis  time  to  go 
And  carry  away  the  ice  and  snow ; 
And  then  I  hint  to  the  jolly  old  sun, 
'A  little  spring  work,  sir,  should  be  done' ; 

And  he  smiles   around 

On  the  frozen  ground. 
And  I  keep  up  my  cheery,  cheery  sound 
Till  echo  declares  in  glee,  in  glee: 

'  'Tis  he !  'tis  he ! 

The  chickadee-dee !' 

"And  then  I  waken  the  birds  of  spring — 
'Ho,  ho !  'tis  time  to  be  on  the  wing.' 
They  trill  and  twitter  and  soar  aloft, 
And  I  send  the  winds  to  whisper  soft 
Down  by  the  little  flower-beds. 
Saying,  'Come,  show  your  pretty  heads ! 
The  spring  is  coming,  you  see,  you  see ! 

For  so  sings  he, 

The  chickadee-dee !'  " 
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The  sun  he  smiled,  and  the  early  flowers 
Bloomed  to  brighten  the  blithesome  hours, 
And  song  birds  gathered  in  bush  and  tree; 
But  the  wind  he  laughed  right  merrily 
As  the  saucy  mite  of  a  snow  bird  he 
Chirped  away,  "Do  you  see,  see,  see? 

I  did  it  all ! 

Chickadee-dee !" 

— S.  Dayre. 

What  the  Snow-Birds  Said. 

"Cheep,  cheep,"  said  some  little  snow-birdi. 
As  the  snow  came  whirling  down ; 

"We  haven't  a  nest. 

Or  a  place  of  rest. 
Save  this  oak-tree  bending  down." 

"Cheep,  cheep,"  said  little  Wee-Wing, 
The  smallest  bird  of  all ; 
"I  have  never  a  care, 
In  the  winter  air — 
God  cares  for  great  and  small." 

"Peep,  peep,"  said  her  father,  Gray-Breast, 
"You're  a  thoughtless  bird,  my  dear. 

We  all  must  eat, 

And  warm  our  feet, 
When  snow  and  ice  are  here." 

"Cheep,  cheep,"  said  little  Wee-Wing, 

"You  are  wise  and  good,  I  know ;  { 

But  think  of  the   fun 

For  each  little  one, 
When  we  have  ice  and  snow 

"Now  I  can  see,  from  my  perch  on  the  tree, 
The  merriest,  merriest  sight — 

Boys  skating  along 

On  the  ice  so  strong — 
Cheep,  cheep,  how  merry  and  bright !" 

"And  I  see,"  said  Brownie  Snow-bird, 
"A  sight  that  is  prettier,  far — 

Five  dear  little  girls. 

With  clustering  curls. 
And  eyes  as  bright  as  a  star." 
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"And  I,"  said  his  brodier  Bright-Eyes, 
"See  a  man  of  ice  and  snow ; 
He  wears  a  queer  hat, 
His  large  nose  is  flat — 
The  little  boys  made  him,  I  know." 

"I  see  some  sleds/'  said  Mother  Brown, 
"All  filled  with  girls  and  boys ; 

They  laugh  and  sing. 

Their  voices  ring, 
And  I  like  the  cheerful  noise." 

Then  the  snow-birds  all  said,  "Cheep  and  chee. 
Hurrah  for  ice  and  snow ; 

For  the  girls  and  boys, 

Who  drop  us  crumbs, 
As  away  to  their  sport  they  go !" 

"Hurrah  for  the  winter,  clear  and  cold, 
When  the  dainty  snowflakes  fall ! 
We  will  sit  and  sing, 
On  our  oaken  swing. 
For  God  takes  care  of  us  all!" 

— Nature  in  Verse. 
The  Owl. 
The  owl  has  a  short,  stout  form,  downy  feathers,  and  a  large  head  with 
a  flat  face.     The  eyes  are  round  and  staring,  and  have  a   fringe  of  stiff 
feathers  around  them ;  the  bill  is  short,  strong  and  hooked,  and  the  ears  are 
very  large  and  pointed  forward. 

During  the  daytime  owls  hide  away  in  holes  in  trees,  in  caves,  and  in 
old  buildings ;  but  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  when  they  see  better  than  in  broad 
daylight,  they  fly  around  looking  for  game. 

They  live  mostly  on  rats,  mice,  moles,  squirrels,  other  small  quadrupeds, 
and  birds. 

Some  of  the  smaller  kinds  eat  moths,  beetles,  and  other  insects. 
They  catch  their  prey  with  their  claws  and  not  with  their  beaks. 
Owls  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.    Among  the  commonest 
American  owls  are  the  following:   The  barn  owl,  the  great  horned  owl,  the 
little  horned  owl,  the  barred  owl,  and  the  burrowing  owl. 

The  Owl. 

I  can  do  my  work  best 

In  the  night  dark  and  wild; 
For  hunting  I  go. 

With  my  wife  and  my  child. 
My  eyes  are  so  weak 

That  I  can't  bear  the  light, 
And  that  is  the  reason 

I  work  in  the  night. 
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When  cats  run  home  and  the  Hght  is  come 

And  the  dew  is  cold  upon  the  ground, 
And  the  far-off  stream  is  dumb, 
And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round, 
And  the  whirring  sail'  goes  round ; 
Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits, 
The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 

When  merry  milkmaids  click  the  latch, 

And  rarely  smells  the  new-mown  hay, 
And  the  cock  hath  sung  beneath  the  thatch. 
Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay; 
Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay ; 
Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits, 
The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 

— Alfred  Tcnn\son. 

The  Eagle. 

The  eagle  has  a  curved  beak,  broad  wings,  legs  feathered  down  to  the 
toes,  and  strong,  sharp,  curved  claws. 

Its  food  consists  of  birds,  small  quadrupeds,  and  sometimes  fish.  When 
hungry  it  will  kill  animals  as  large  as  sheep  and  pigs. 

The  eagle  is  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  lives  mostly  in 
wild,  mountainous  regions,  and  builds  its  nest  on  high  cliffs  out  of  reach  of 
its  enemies.  From  its  size  and  strength  it  has  often  been  called  the  king 
of  birds. 

The  bald,  or  white-headed  eagle,  is  the  one  used  as  the  emblem  of  the 
United  States.     It  is  found  almost  all  over  North  America. 

Like  the  golden  eagle,  the  bald  eagle  lives  to  a  great  age. 

Its  plumage  is  dark  brown,  with  head,  neck  and  tail  white. 

The  usual  food  is  fish,  which  it  steals  from  the  fish  hawk.  The  bald 
eagle  usually  builds  its  nest  on  high  trees,  and  lays  two  dull-white  eggs. 

The  eagle  belongs  to  the  order  of  birds  of  prey,  and  to  the  falcon  family. 

Selection  for  reading  to  pupils :  "The  Eagle  and  the  Child,"  John 
Wilson. 

The  Fox. 

The  fox  belongs  to  the  order  of  flesh-eating  animals. 

It  has  a  sharp  nose,  pointed  ears,  slender  legs,  fine  thick  fur,  and  a 
long,  bushy  tail. 

The  fox  usually  lives  in  a  burrow  which  it  digs  in  the  earth  among 
rocks,  or  under  the  roots  of  a  tree,  always  in  a  place  where  the  rain  cannot 
run  into  it. 

Its  house  is  built  in  three  parts :  an  entrance,  where  it  lies  and  watches 
awhile  before  coming  out;  a  storeroom,  where  it  hides  its  food,  and  which 
has  several  openings ;  and  behind  that  its  sleeping  place. 
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It  is  very  shy  and  cunning,  and  usually  keeps  hidden  in  the  daytime, 
coming  out  at  twilight  and  wandering  around  hy  night  in  search  of  its  prey. 
The  fox  is  cowardly,  and  never  attacks  animals  that  are  stronger  than  itself. 

It  lives  chiefly  on  birds,  rabbits,  hares,  and  other  small  game.  It  has  a 
great  liking  for  poultry  and  also  some  fruits,  especially  grapes. 

The  senses  of  sight,  hearing  and  smell  are  very  sharp  in  the  fox,  and  it 
can  run  very  fast.     It  uses  many  tricks  to  escape  its  enemies. 

The  fox  is  not  easily  tamed,  but  sometimes,  when  taken  young  from 
the  nest,  it  can  be  taught  as  well  as  a  dog. 

The  principal  kinds  of  foxes  in  the  United  States  are  the  red  fox,  found 
chiefly  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  and  the  gray  fox,  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  prairie  fox,  found  in  the  prairies  of  the  West,  is  like  the  red 
fox  in  color,  but  is  larger  and  has  finer  fur.  In  Washington  Territory  is 
found  the  black  fox,  much  prized  for  its  fur.  The  Arctic,  or  blue  fox,  lives 
in  the  most  northerly  parts  of  America,  Russia  and  Siberia.  It  is  much 
hunted,  and  there  is  a  large  trade  in  its  skins. 

The  Crab. 

The  crab  has  a  two-part  body.  The  part  consisting  of  the  head  and 
thorax  is  much  larger  than  the  other  part.  It  has  a  groove  on  the  under 
side  into  which  the  abdomen  can  be  tucked. 

It  has  four  eyes — one  pair  simple  and  immovable,  and  the  other  pair 
compound. 

It  has  five  pairs  of  feet.  In  walking  it  uses  one  set  for  pushing,  and 
the  other  for  pulling. 

It  can  move  backwards,  forwards  and  sideways. 

The  crab  casts  its  skin  several  times  in  growing.  When  it  is  soft- 
shelled  it  remains  buried  in  the  sand  with  only  its  eyes  and  feelers  exposed 
until  the  new  shell  is  formed. 

When  born,  the  crab  is  a  swimming  animal  very  different  in  shape 
from  the  grown-up  crab.  In  time  it  changes  into  another  form,  in  which 
the  upper  part  is  much  like  the  body  of  a  full-grown  crab,  but  with  the  tail 
still  on  it.  At  last  the  tail  comes  oiif,  and  the  little  animal  becomes  a  crab, 
but  so  small  that  eight  of  them  put  in  line  would  not  be  more  than  an  inch 
long.    When  full-grown  it  is  often  larger  than  a  man's  hand. 

Stories  for  reproduction :  "The  Crab  and  His  Mother,"  "The  Fox  and 
the  Crab." 

The  Woodpecker. 

Woodpeckers  are  found  all  over  the  world  excepting  in  Australia. 
They  are  active,  lively  birds  and  live  chiefly  in  woods  where  they  bore  into 
the  bark  and  wood  in  search  of  insects  and  grubs. 

The  bill  is  long,  sharp,  and  stout.  The  tongue  is  also  long  and  sharp, 
and  has  on  it  a  kind  of  gum. 

The  bird  holds  on  to  the  bark  of  the  tree  with  its  claws,  and  taps  the 
tree  with  its  bill  until  it  finds  a  hollow  place  where  it  thinks  a  grub  is 
hidden.  Then  it  digs  a  hole  with  its  bill.  If  the  grub  is  a  large  one  it  runs 
its  tongue  through  it  and  draws  it  out,  and  if  small  it  is  caught  with  the 
gummy  end  of  the  tongue. 
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Woodpeckers  lay  four  to  six  white  eggs  in  the  nests  which  they  build  in 
the  holes  of  trees. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  woodpeckers  in  the  United  States.  The 
hairy,  red-headed,  and  black  are  the  most  common. 

The  woodpecker  belongs  to  the  order  of  climbing  birds. 

Selections  for  reading  to  pupils. 

Story  of  the  woodpecker  in  Hiawatha. 

How  the  Woodpecker  Knows. 

The  Origin  of  the  Woodpecker. 

Once  there  was  a  queer  old  lady  who  lived  all  alone  on  the  top  of  a  hill. 

She  wore  a  black  dress  and  an  odd  little  red  bonnet.  Over  her  dress 
she  wore  a  great  white  apron  tied  with  red  bows. 

This  old  lady  had  lived  alone  for  so  long  a  time  that  she  had  come  to 
think  only  of  herself.  One  morning  as  she  was  baking  cakes,  a  poor  tired 
old  man  came  to  the  door  step  to  rest. 

As  he  was  very  hungry  he  said,  "Good  woman,  would  you  kindly  give 
me  a  cake?  I  have  no  money  to  buy  one,  but  for  pay  you  shall  have  the 
first  wish  that  you  make." 

The  old  lady  looked  at  her  cakes,  and  thought  they  were  too  fine  and 
large  to  give  away.  She  took  a  very  small  piece  of  dough  and  baked  it. 
But  when  the  little  cake  was  done,  she  thought  it  also  was  too  fine  and  large 
for  a  beggar,  and  baked  a  smaller  one.  But  this,  also,  seemed  to  her  too 
much  to  give  away,  so  she  made  several  others,  making  them  smaller  each 
time.  She  looked  at  the  smallest  one  she  could  make,  and  said  that  it  was 
too  good  to  give  to  a  beggar.  Then  she  put  all  her  cakes  away,  and  gave 
the  old  man  a  dry  crust.  When  the  old  man  had  gone  awa}-,  the  old  lady 
felt  sorry  that  she  had  been  so  selfish. 

'Tf  I  were  a  bird,"  said  she,  "I  would  fly  to  him  with  the  very  nicest 
of  my  cakes."  As  she  spoke  she  grew  smaller  and  smaller.  She  had  her 
wish  to  become  a  bird.  But  she  still  wore  her  red  bonnet,  and  her  black 
dress  with  the  white  apron  tied  behind.  If  you  will  look  at  a  red-headed 
woodpecker,  you  will  see  the  old  lady's  dress.  But  the  old  lady  no  longer 
bakes  cakes.     She  now  picks  her  food  out  of  the  wood  of  trees. 

— From  "Story  Land.'' 

The  Crow. 

The  common  crow  of  the  United  States  is  a  little  larger  than  a 
pigeon.  It  has  a  short  thick  neck,  a  large  head,  and  a  large  straight  bill. 
It  is  generally  shiny  black  though  white  ones  or  Albinos  are  sometimes  seen. 
Crows  live  in  societies  near  inhabited  places. 

Because  they  pull  up  the  seeds  of  sprouting  corn  and  other  grain,  the 
farmers  try  to  get  rid  of  them.  Although  they  may  sometimes  do  a  little 
damage  they  do  a  great  deal  of  good  by  eating  insects,  grubs,  and  worms. 
They  also  destroy  many  moles  and  mice. 

Crows  are  very  sly  and  cunning  birds.  When  they  feed  in  a  field  they 
usually  have  a  watchman  perched  on   a   high  tree.     If   any  one   comes 
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near  his  loud  "caw,  caw,"  is  heard,  and  they  fly  away  to  a  safe  place  until 
the  danger  is  past. 

Crows  take  great  pleasure  in  worrying  small  animals  such  as  the 
opossum  and  raccoon,  and  they  will  even  chase  hawks  and  eagles. 

They  build  their  nests  of  sticks,  woven  with  grass,  in  hidden  places  near 
swamps  or  thick  woods.  One  pair  will  often  keep  the  same  nest  year  after 
year.  In  some  places,  where  there  are  no  trees  and  shrubs,  crows  are 
said  to  build  their  nests  of  the  dried  bones  of  fish  that  have  been  thrown 
up  on  the  shore.  The  eggs,  usually  five  or  six  in  number,  are  bluish-green 
spotted  and  marked  with  brownish-green. 

The  crow  may  be  easily  tamed,  if  taken  from  the  nest  when  young. 
It  may  be  taught  almost  as  many  tricks  as  the  parrot. 

It  belongs  to  the  order  of  perching  birds,  and  to  the  same  family  with 
the  raven,  rook,  jay,  and  magpie. 

The  Crow  and  the  Cheese. 

A  crow,  as  he  flew  by  a  farm  window-sill, 
A  choice  bit  of  cheese  carried  off  in  his  bill. 
Intent  on  enjoying  his  banquet  alone. 
And  making  the  treasure  more  strictly  his  own, 
He  flies  to  a  tree,  where  the  boughs,  green  and  high. 
Hold  out  a  broad  screen  from  the  curious- eye. 
A  fox,  notwithstanding,  the  choice  morsel  spies. 
And  plans  his  approaches  to  get  at  the  prize. 
"Fair  bird,"  said  he,  "how  I  admire  thy  wing, 
And  thy  musical  throat, — for  I  know  thou  canst  sing. 
Only  yesterday,  passing  these  elm  trees,  I  heard, 
Methought,  the  rich  tones  of  the  night-warJDling  bird 
So  softly  and  sweetly  they  fell  on  the  ear, 
I  could  but  imagine  the  nightingale  neat. 
Repeat  for  my  pleasure  the  ravishing  strain ; 
Tune  your  voice  to  those  notes  of  enchantment  again." 

These  speeches,  delivered  with  flattering  skill. 
Prevail  with  the  crow  to  unfasten  her  bill ; 
Down  drops  on  the  ground  the  much  coveted  cheese, 
Which  the  fox.  snapping  up,  carries  off  at  his  ease, 
Observing,  though  much  he  admired  her  strains. 
No  compliment  yet  could  he  pass  on  her  brains. 

— Children's  Book  of  Poetry — Coates. 

The  House  Fly. 

The  body  of  the  fly  is  divided  into  three  parts, — head,  thorax,  and 
abdomen.  It  has  six  legs  all  jointed.  Little  hairs  on  the  feet  acting  as 
suckers  enable  flies  to  walk  on  smooth  places  or  on  a  ceiling. 

The  two  wings  are  so  thin  and  delicate  that  one  can  see  through  them, 
and  they  are  divided  by  little  veins.     Behind  each  wing  there  is  a  little 
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thread  with  a  knob  at  the  end.  These  are  called  balancers  and  take  the 
place  of  a  second  pair  of  wings.  The  wings  are  delicate,  yet  strong,  and  a 
buzzing  noise  is  made  by  them  when  they  beat  the  air  rapidly. 

A  fly  has  five  eyes ;  two  very  large  compound  eyes,  and  three  smaller 
ones  between  them.  Tiie  compound  eyes  are  each  made  up  of  4,000  very 
small  six-sided  eyes  set  closely  together.  They  can  see  so  well  with  these 
great  eyes  that  it  is  difficult  to  catch  this  insect. 

The  proboscis  or  tongue  is  between  the  feelers.  When  the  fly  alights 
on  a  lump  of  sugar  it  unbends  its  tongue,  and  stretches  it  out.  The  broad 
knoblike  end  separates  into  two  flat  leaves.  These  leaves  are  strong  mus- 
cles and  have  little  hairs  on  them  which  makes  them  rough.  They  cause 
the  tingling  feeling  on  the  skin  when  a  fly  alights  on  the  hand  or  face. 

The  fly  breathes  by  small  holes  or  openings  in  the  sides  of  its  body. 

Uses  of  flies  in  nature. 

1.  Collect  and  devour  tiny  creatures  in  the  air,  which  are  injurious  to 
human  health. 

2.  Form  the  food  of  birds,  spiders  etc. 

Mister  Fly. 

What  a  sharp  little  fellow  is  Mister  Fly, 

He  goes  when  he  pleases,  low  or  high, 

And  can  walk  just  as  well  with  his  feet  to  the  sky. 

As  I  can  on  the  floor ; 

At  the  window  he  comes 

With  a  buzz  and  a  roar, 

And  o'er  the  smooth  glass 

Can  easily  pass 

Or  through  the  keyhole  of  the  door. 
He  eats  the  sugar,  and  goes  away. 
Nor  ever  once  asks  what  there  is  to  pay ; 
And  sometimes  he  crosses  the  teapot's  st^am. 
And  comes  and  plunges  his  head  in  the  cream ; 
Then  on  the  edge  of  the  jug  he  stands, 
And  cleans  his  feet  with  his  wings  and  hands. 
This  done,  through  the  window  he  hurries  away. 
And  gives  a  buzz  as  if  to  say, 
"At  present  I  haven't  a  minute  to  stay, 
But  ril  peep  in  again  in  the  course  of  the  day." 

Then  again  he'll  fly 

Where  the  sunbeams  lie, 

And  neither  stop  to  shake  hands 

Nor  bid  good-bye : 
Such  a  strange  little  fellow  is  Mister  Fly, 
Who  goes  where  he  pleases  low  or  high. 

And  can  walk  on  the  ceiling 

Without    ever    feeling 
A  fear  of  tumbling  down  "sky-high." 

— Thomas  Miller. 
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Nature— 3B. 

A  Lesson  on  Leaves. 

What  are  leaves,  children?  I  suppose  you  do  not  know.  I  can  tell 
you  in  one  sentence.  They  are  the  lungs  of  the  plant.  What  our  lungs  do 
for  us  the  leaves  do  for  the  plant.  What  are  our  lungs  for?  To  take  in 
air.  Yes,  we  take  in  air;  and  that  air  purifies  the  blood  in  our  lungs;  the 
blood  then  goes  to  all  parts  of  our  bodies,  making  us  well  and  strong. 
Blood  is  constantly  coming  up  to  the  lungs  to  be  purified.  That  is  why  it  is 
so  important  to  breathe  fresh  air.  If  the  air  that  we  breathe  is  not  pure, 
the  blood  that  flows  to  all  parts  of  our  bodies  will  not  be  good  blood  and 
will  not  nourish  us. 

What  do  you  suppose  the  air  that  the  leaves  breathe  in  does  for  the 
plant?  Does  any  one  know?  It  takes  the  raw  sap  that  the  roots  have 
sent  up  and  enriches  it;  then  sends  it  back  through  the  whole  plant  to 
nourish  it.     The  sap  is  the  plant's  blood. 

Do  the  leaves  get  the  same  thing  out  of  the  air  that  our  lungs  do?  No; 
the  air  is  composed  of  two  parts ;  one  that  is  good  for  us,  and  one  that  is 
good  for  the  plants.  So  you  see  it  is  good  to  have  trees  and  growing  plants 
about  us.    They  help  to  keep  the  air  pure. 

Let  the  children  observe  leaves  on  growing  plants  and  on  budding 
twigs.  Have  one  large  leaf  for  a  study.  If  each  child  could  have  one  it 
would  be  better,  but  at  this  season  that  will  be  difificult. 

Take  hold  of  the  leaf  stem.  What  do  we  call  this,  children?  The 
stem.    Yes,  it  is  called  the  leaf-stem  or  petiole. 

We  will  write  that  on  our  chart:  Leaves.  Parts.  Petiole  or  leaf 
stem.     Blade.     Mid-vein.     Veins.     Pores.     Margin.     Apex.     Base. 

Next  show  the  broad  part  of  the  leaf. 

What  is  this  called? 

Tell  them  it  is  called  the  blade.     Put  that  on  the  chart. 

Point  to  the  continuation  of  the  stem  which  runs  from  it  to  the  apex 
of  the  leaf. 

What  is  this  called  ?  The  mid-vein.  Write  it.  Now  point  to  the  veins 
which  start  at  the  mid-vein  and  reach  to  the  edges  of  the  leaf.  What  are 
these  called?  Veins.  Write  it.  Now  hold  the  leaf  up  to  the  light  and 
let  the  children  see  the  network  of  tiny  veins  which  fills  the  interior  of  the 
leaf.  It  is  through  these  veins,  children,  that  the  sap  runs  to  all  parts  of 
the  leaf.  Now  there  is  something,  children,  with  which  the  surface  of  the 
leaf  is  covered,  both  top  and  bottom ;  something  which  we  cannot  see.  It 
is  covered  with  tiny  holes  called  pores,  holes  so  tiny  that  we  cannot  see 
them,  through  which  the  air  enters,  and  through  which  the  leaf  sends  out 
that  which  it  does  not  need. 

Draw  your  finger  around  the  edge  of  the  leaf.  What  do  we  call  this, 
children?  The  edge.  Use  the  word  margin.  This  is  the  margin  of  the 
leaf.  Write  it.  Now  point  to  the  top  of  the  leaf;  the  part  farthest  away 
from  the  leaf-stem.  The  children  will  probably  call  it  "the  point."  Call  it 
apex.  "This  is  the  apex  of  the  leaf."  Write  it.  Next  show  them,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  leaf,  the  part  near  the  leaf-stem.  What  is  this?  The  bottom 
of  the  leaf.    Use  the  word  base.    This  is  the  base  of  the  leaf.    Write  it. 

In  the  month  of  June,  when  we  can  get  plenty  of  leaves,  we  will  make 
classes  of  them  according  to  their  veining,  their  margins,  their  apexes,  and 
their  ba«p<?. 
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There  are  some  leaves  which  have  no  mid-vein ;  leaves  in  which  all 
the  veins  start  at  the  leaf-stem,  and  extend  to  the  apex  of  the  leaf.  They 
lie  in  lines  alongside  each  other.  Do  you  know  any  such?  Yes,  a  grass 
blade,  corn,  a  palm  leaf.  We  will  study  them  when  we  can  have  plenty 
of  specimens. 

Ngte. — It  would  be  well  to  plant  grass  seed  and  kernels  of  corn  (for 
the  parallel  veining)  and  morning  glory  (to  show  the  net  veining).  Plant 
them  in  April  to  have  them  ready  for  the  June  lessons. 

The  schedule  used  during  the  eleventh  week  may  be  variously  used 
during  the  twelfth.  For  instance,  you  may  say  to  a  child,  "What  are  the 
parts  of  a  leaf?"  Keep  at  it  with  various  children  until  you  get,  "The  parts 
of  a  leaf  are  petiole,  blade,  mid-vein,  veins,  pores,  margin,  base  and  apex." 
Where  should  we  say  "and"?  "Before  the  last  one."  That  is  right.  In 
writing  this  sentence,  would  we  write  each  word  with  a  capital?  No,  we 
would  not.  Have  the  sentence  written  on  the  board,  and  let  the  children 
read  it.  It  might  even  be  used  for  a  copying  exercise.  To  continue  with 
the  schedule,  ask  what  is  the  petiole?  The  petiole  is  the  stem.  What  does 
it  do?  It  joins  the  leaf  to  the  twig.  Let  one  child  answer  both  questions, 
thus  forming  a  little  paragraph. 

What  is  the  blade?  The  blade  is  the  leaf  itself.  (Yes,  the  blade  is 
the  real  leaf.     It  contains  the  -seins  and  the  pores.) 

What  is  the  mid-vein?  The  mid-vein  is  a  pipe  which  runs  down  the 
middle  of  the  leaf  carrying  the  sap. 

What  are  the  veins?  The  veins  are  smaller  pipes  which  are  joined  to 
the  mid-vein.     They  carry  the  sap  to  all  parts  of  the  leaf. 

What  are  the  pores?  The  pores  are  little  holes  all  over  the  leaf, 
through  which  the  air  comes  in. 

What  is  the  margin?     The  margin  is  the  edge  of  the  leaf. 

What  is  the  apex?     The  apex  is  the  top  of  the  leaf. 

What  is  the  base?    The  base  is  the  bottom  of  the  leaf. 

If  desired,  all  these  statements  could  be  written  in  paragraphs  on  the 
board  or  a  chart  and  used  as  a  reading  lesson.  They  would  also  give  the 
children  a  good  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  a  composition. 

Leaves,  Used  as  Lungs    Color  Green.  (Usually). 

Make  a  second  schedule.  What  are  leaves?  Leaves  are  the  lungs  of 
the  plant. 

What  do  they  do?    They  breathe  in  the  air. 

How  do  they  do  it  ?    They  draw  it  in  through  their  pores. 

What  are  pores?    The  pores  are  the  little  holes  all  over  the  leaves. 

What  do  the  leaves  do  with  the  air?  The  leaves  mix  the  air  with 
the  sap  in  their  veins,  and  make  it  richer  and  better.  They  breathe  out  what 
they  don't  need. 

What  they  breathe  out  is  good  for  us. 

What  color  are  leaves,  children?     Green. 

Yes,  most  leaves,  when  full-grown  are  green.  There  are  plants  which 
have  leaves  of  other  colors  ;  the  coleus,  for  example,  has  leaves  of  many 
colors,  but  most  plants  have  green  leaves. 

What  gives  the  leaves  a  green  color?     It  is  the  action  of  the  sun. 

What  do  you  suppose  would  happen  to  a  plant  which  grew  in  the  dark? 
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Civics— 4A. 

By  Samuel  P.  Abelow. 


I.  What  the  city  does  for  its  people, 
(a)   The  Fire  Department. 

1.  Fire  alarms. 

2.  Engine  house. 

3.  Duties  of  firemen. 

4.  Instances  of  heroism. 


I.  The  citizen's  duty  towards  the  city. 
(a)   How  to  help  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment. 

1.  Care  in  the  use  of  matches, 
kerosene,  gas,  benzine,  and 
other  explosives  or  combus- 
tibles. 

2.  Care  in  regard  to  fireworks, 
bonfires  and  rubbish. 

3.  Duty  of  keeping  fire-escapes 
clear  of  encumbrances. 

4.  Fire  drills. 

5.  Means  of  egress  from  build- 
ings —  schools,  theaters, 
churches,  etc. 

6.  Behavior  in  case  of  panics. 

II.  Citizen   and   the    Police  Depart- 
ment. 

1.  Respect  for  police  authority. 

2.  Appeal  in  case  of  danger. 

3.  Rendering  assistance  in  main- 
taining order. 

4.  Conduct  in  the  streets.  Boister- 
ousness,  loitering,  ball-playing 
and  stone-throwing — why  for- 
bidden. 

5.  Protection  of  property. 

6.  Winter.     Throwing  snow-balls  ; 

use  and  care  of  sidewalks. 

CHAPTER  I. 
The  Fire  Department. 

The  Fire  Department  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing 
fires.  The  early  method  of  doing  this  was  crude  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
volunteer  system,  while  useful,  does  not  compare  with  the  highly-organized 
department  of  the  city.  The  value  of  property  and  the  congested  life  we 
lead  demand  a  system  like  ours.  The  Fire  Department  of  the  City  of  New 
York  is  the  most  efficient  in  the  world,  and  has  the  very  latest  scientific 
appliances. 

At  the  head  of  this  department  is  a  fire  commissioner  who  receives  a 
salary  of  $7,500  a  year.  He  possesses  all  powers  and  performs  all  duties 
for  the  government,  management  and  maintenance  of  the  department.  He 
has  power  to  select  the  heads  of  bureaus,  assistants,  and  as  many  officers 
and  firemen  as  may  be  necessary.  He  appoints  a  fire  marshal  for  Manhattan, 
The  Bronx  and  Richmond,  and  a  fire  marshal  for  Brooklyn  and  Queens, 


II.  The  Police  Department. 

1.  Enforcement  of  law. 

2.  Maintenance  of  order. 

3.  Control  of  crowds. 

4.  Protection  of  life  and  property. 

5.  Detection     and     prevention     of 

crime. 

6.  Arrest  of  criminals. 

7.  Traffic  regulation. 

8.  Instances  of  heroism. 
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each  with  a  salary  of  $3,000  a  year.  The  commissioner  also  appoints  two 
deputies,  each  at  $5,000  a  year,  one  of  whom  takes  charge  of  the  department 
in  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  and  the  other,  of  Manhattan, 
The  Bronx  and  Richmond.  There  are  a  chief  of  the  department,  who  receives 
$10,000  a  year;  eight  deputy  chiefs,  each  receiving  $4,200  a  year;  and  thirty 
chiefs  of  battalion,  each  receiving  $3,300  a  year.  The  firemen  are  graded, 
beginning  on  a  salary  of  $800  a  year  and  reaching  a  maximum  of  $1,400. 
On  Oct.  23,  1909,  there  were  2,445  firemen  in  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx, 
1,644  in  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  190  in  Richmond,  1,700  volunteers  in  Queens 
and  388  volunteers  in  Richmond.  In  all,  there  were  6,387.  It  costs  the  city 
$6,588,423.50  to  maintain  this  force.     This  money  is  raised  by  taxation. 

The  fire  department  consists  of  fire  companies — engine  and  hook  and 
ladder.  Each  company  is  harbored  in  a  fine  brick  building  which  contains 
a  long  room  on  a  level  with  the  street  for  the  engine  or  hook  and  ladder 
and  the  horses. 

The  upper  floor  is  also  one  long  room  and  serves  as  the  sleeping  apart- 
ment for  the  firemen.  In  case  of  an  alarm  at  night  they  must  be  on  the  spot. 
When  the  bell  rings  they  dress  quickly  and  slide  down  a  brass  pole  which 
extends  from  the  ceiling  through  an  opening  in  the  floor  to  the  floor  below. 
Then,  as  quickly  as  possible,  they  mount  the  engine  or  hook  and  ladder. 
The  horses  are  in  little  stalls  in  the  rear  of  the  ground  floor.  Thee,  too, 
know  their  duty,  are  harnessed  in  a  jifify  and  are  eager  to  start  at  once. 

The  firemen  are  a  brave  lot  of  men.  They  risk  their  own  lives  to  save 
the  lives  of  other  men,  women  and  children.  The  brave  soldier  who  fights 
his  country's  battles  is  admired  and  worshiped.  Should  not  the  fireman 
who  risks  his  life  to  save  others  almost  every  day  of  the  year  be  also  con- 
sidered one  of  the  country's  heroes?  How  often  do  we  read  of  firemen  being 
smothered  by  smoke !  How  often  do  we  read  of  firemen  being  crushed  to 
death  by  falling  walls !  Think  what  it  means  to  rush  out  of  a  warm  bed 
into  the  cold,  biting  wind  of  a  mid-winter  night  to  fight  a  fire  for  one,  two, 
or  three  hours  at  a  stretch ! 

The  Fire  Alarm. — How  are  the  firemen  informed  of  a  fire?  Through- 
out the  city,  on  telegraph  posts,  and  in  some  public  buildings,  there  are  red 
fire-alarm  boxes.  These  boxes  are  connected  by  telegraph  wires  with  the 
engine  houses.  When  the  alarm  at  one  of  these  boxes  is  turned  in,  the  men 
in  every  company  know  exactly  where  the  fire  is.  If  it  is  located  in  their 
district  they  respond  at  once.  If  the  fire  is  a  dangerous  one  a  second  and 
a  third  alarm  are  sent  in,  which  brings  to  the  scene  of  action  a  larger  force. 

On  the  fire-alarm  box  is  the  following  inscription : 


Fire  Alarm  Telegraph. 

F.  D.     219*     N.  Y. 

Turn  handle  to  right  until  door  opens,  then  pull 
inside  hook  once  only,  and  shut  the  door. 


*Each  box  is  numbered 
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In  addition  to  fire  houses,  there  are  fire  boats  to  guard  the  shipping 
interests  in  the  harbor.  Four  splendid  steamers  and  a  number  of  launches 
are  in  service.  This  fleet  comprises  ten  boats  and  has  a  pumping  capacity 
of  about  78,000  gallons  a  minute — equal  to  the  capacity  of  130  land  engines. 

A  well-drilled  corps  of  sappers  and  miners  has  charge  of  explosives. 
The  members  of  this  corps  may  in  an  emergency  pull  down  or  blow  up  any 
building  to  prevent  the  spread  of  a  fire.  The  salvage  corps,  which  is  main- 
tained by  the  insurance  companies,  tries  to  prevent  the  useless  destruction 
of  property  by  fire  and  water. 

Steam  engines  going  through  the  streets  to  fires  have  the  right  of  way 
over  all  other  vehicles,  except  United  States  mail  wagons. 

Some  fires  are  the  result  of  accidents ;  some  are  made  by  people  who 
want  to  burn  an  enemy's  house  or  get  "square"  with  somebody ;  or  by  busi- 
ness men  who  want  to  save  themselves  from  failure.  A  person  who  makes 
a  fire  and  is  caught  is  severely  punished  by  law.  A  person  who,  in  the 
night-time  sets  fire  to  a  dwelling,  car,  or  vessel  in  which  there  is  a  human 
being,  is  guilty  of  arson  m  the  first  degree,  and  may  be  sentenced  to  40  years' 
imprisonment ;  if  in  the  day-time,  when  a  human  being  is  not  within,  but 
the  adjoining  dwelling  is  inhabited,  is  guilty  of  arson  in  the  second  degree — 
penalty,  25  years ;  setting  fire,  otherwise,  maliciously  or  for  insurance  money, 
is  arson  in  the  third  degree — penalty,  15  years. 

Strict  laws  have  been  enacted  for  the  prevention  of  fires.  All  passage- 
ways, well  holes,  trap  doors,  and  iron  shutters  must  be  closed  at  the  com- 
pletion of  business  of  each  day.  Neglect  to  carry  out  this  provision  is  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  of  $50  for  each  neglect.  It  is  also  forbidden  to  manufacture 
in  the  city,  except  by  permission  of  the  commissioner,  fireworks,  cartridges, 
powder  train,  ether,  phosphorus  matches,  percussion  caps,  nitrate  of  soda. 
Retailers  may  sell  fireworks,  under  a  permit  from  the  commissioner,  from 
Jime  10  to  July  10.  Sellers  of  kerosene  oil  nnist  have  a  permit  which  runs 
for  one  year.  The  penalty  for  selling  without  a  license  is  $25.  If  a  person 
violates  any  of  these  provisions,  and  a  fire  occurs  on  his  premises  which 
results  in  the  burning  of  any  person,  he  is  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  if 
convicted  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $5,000 
or  imprisonment  in  a  State  prison  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one  year  nor 
more  than  five  years. 

These  provisions  are  necessary  and  useful.  They  are  made  by  wise, 
experienced  men  for  our  good.  They  are  made  to  teach  us  how  to  be 
careful,  and  to  keep  wicked  people  from  endangering  our  lives.  While  most 
men  and  women  go  about  their  business,  there  are  some  among  us  who 
want  to  make  fires.     Such  people  must  be  punished. 

The  fireman,  we  have  learned,  risks  his  life  in  case  of  a  fire.  During 
the  year  he  probably  extinguishes  about  10,000  fires.  He  does  for  you  and 
me  his  very  best.  What  should  we  do  for  lu'm  ?  We  nmst  obey  the  laws 
for  the  prevention  of  fires.  We  must  be  careful  in  the  use  of  matches,  kero- 
sene, gas,  benzine,  fireworks,  etc.  We  must  not  |)lay  with  matches.  Little 
boys  and  girls  are  especially  fond  of  handling  matches  and  rubbing  them 
against  some  hard  piece  of  wood  or  iron  to  light  them.  One  little  girl 
played  with  matches  until  her  dress  caught  afire  and  she  was  burned  to 
death.     Her  mother  reached  her  too  late  to  save  her.     The  matches  should 
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be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  httle  ones.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
kerosene  and  benzine.  While  today  the  use  of  kerosene  in  the  city  is  not 
so  preyalent  as  formerly,  still  a  word  of  caution  is  necessary.  If  a  kerosene 
stove  or  lamp  is  in  use,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  push  it  over.  Before 
extinguishing-  the  flame  the  wick  should  be  lowered  until  it  is  on  a  level 
with  the  walls  wdiich  enclose  it.  Benzine  should  be  kept  some  distance  from 
all  matches.  Before  going  to  bed,  the  gas  should  be  turned  ofif  tight.  If 
there  is  a  leak  in  the  gas  pipe,  the  pipe  should  be  repaired  at  once.  It  is 
always  advisable  to  keep  the  window  in  the  room  in  which  you  sleep  some- 
what open.  In  case  you  have  thoughtlessly  left  the  gas  open  it  will  have  an 
opening  of  escape.  Keep  away  from  gas  meters  with  burning  matches 
or  candles. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  fireworks.  We  love  to 
see  the  stars  shoot  from  the  pinwheel,  and  the  skyrocket  whiz  through  the 
air.  But  do  we  stop  to  think  of  the  harm  this  enjoyment  does?  Did  you 
ever  stop  to  think  of  the  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  injured  for  life, 
who  lose  fingers,  eyes,  legs,  through  this  enjoyment?  Did  you  ever  stop 
to  think  of  the  many  mothers  who  lose  their  little  boys,  who  will  never 
again  see  their  bright  eyes  and  chubby  cheeks  after  the  Fourth  of  July? 
M.  Phelps  Dawson  has  written  a  poem,  called  "After  the  Fourth  of  July," 
which  is  worth  reading: 

"We  put  him  to  bed  in  his  little  nightgown. 
The  most  battered  youngster  there  was  in  town; 
Yet  he  said,  as  he  opened  his  only  well  eye, 
'Rah,  rah,  for  the  jolly  old  Fourth  of  July.' 

"Two  thumbs  and  eight  fingers  with  lint  were  tied  up. 
On  his  head  was  a  bump  like  an  upside-down  cup, 
And  his  smile  was  distorted,  and  his  nose  all  awry, 
From  the  glorious  Fourth  of  July. 

"We  were  glad ;  he  had  started  abroad  with  the  sun, 
And  all  day  had  lived  in  the  powder  and  fun; 
While  the  boom  of  the  cannon  roared  up  to  the  sky, 
To  salute  Young  America's  Fourth  of  July ! 

"I  said  we  were  glad  all  the  pieces  were  there. 
As  we  plastered  and  bound  them  with  tenderest  care ; 
But  out  of  the  wreck  came  the  words,  with  a  sigh : 
'If  tomorrow  was  only  the  Fourth  of  July !' 

"He  will  grow  all  together  again,  never  fear. 
And  be  ready  to  celebrate  Freedom  next  year ; 
Meanwhile  all  his  friends  are  most  thankful  there  lies 
A  crackerless  twelvemonth  'twixt  Fourth  of  Julys, 

"We  kissed  him  good-night  on  his  powder-specked  face, 
We  laid  his  bruised  hands  softly  down  in  their  place, 
And  he  murmured,  as  sleep  closed  his  one  open  eye : 
'I  wish  every  day  was  the  Fourth  of  July.'  " 
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It  is  not  necessary  for  a  boy  or  a  girl  to  celebrate  a  national  holiday 
the  vva\  the  l)o\  in  the  poem  did.  I  am  sure  that  Washington  and  Nathan 
Hale,  if  "alive  todi}-,  \vOuld  not  want  thousands  of  boys  to  wound  themselves 
because  the  colonie*^  were  freed  from  British  rule.  In  1906,  5,466  were 
killed  and  wounded  ;  in  1907,  4,413 ;  in  1908,  5,623,  on  the  glorious  Fourth 
of  July.  From  1905  to  1909,  850  were  killed  by  fireworks.  We  can  and 
must  celebrate  this  glorious  holiday  in  a  safe  and  sane  manner.  In  the 
city  of  Springfield  the  people  have  pageants  representing  historical  scenes. 
We  can  have  these,  too,  or  our  wise  men  and  women  can  show  us  other 
ways  of  celebrating  this  holiday. 

We  must  be  careful  with  bonfires.  On  the  Fourth  of  July  and  on  the 
day  of  election  these  fires  are  made.  Now  that  we  have  fine  asphalt  streets 
the  fires  spoil  them  and  it  is  necessary  to  spend  money  to  repair  them.  At 
times  the  sparks  from  the  fires  set  fire  to  houses,  so  that  firemen  have  extra 
work  and  people's  property  is  injured.  Sometimes,  too,  a  boy's  coat  or  a 
girl's  dress  catches  on  fire  and  the  little  boy  or  little  girl  is  injured  or  burned 
to  death.  Then  the  odor  which  comes  from  the  burning  pile  is  offensive 
and  injurious  to  the  lungs.  For  all  these  reasons  it  is  best  not  to  make 
fires  on  the  street  the  Fourth  of  July,  Election  Day,  or  at  any  other  time. 

The  Indian  who  lives  in  a  tent  can  easily  escape  when  it  begins  to 
burn.  The  man  who  lives  in  a  one-story  house  can  safely  reach  the  street 
in  case  his  house  burns.  What  about  the  person  who  lives  on  the  fifth 
floor  of  a  t  nement  house?  He,  too,  can  escape  by  means  of  the  fire 
escapes.  If  these  fire  escapes  are  covered  with  boxes,  cases,  bags,  paper 
and  bedding,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  reach  the  street  in  safety  if 
the  hallway  is  full  of  fire  and  smoke.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary 
to  keep  the  fire  escapes  clear.  There  are  some  foolish  people  in  the  world 
who  must  be  made  to  do  things.  The  person  who  insists  on  using  the  fire 
escape  as  a  closet  or  bedroom  or  kitchen,  and  is  caught,  is  fined  $10. 

Fire  Drills. — If  a  fire  occurs  in  a  school  building,  the  children  can  save 
themselves  only  when  they  walk  out  in  an  orderly,  quick  manner.  In  order 
to  know  how  to  walk  out  in  an  orderly,  quick  manner  they  must  be  taught — 
drilled.  Therefore,  fire  drills  are  necessary.  Every  school  in  New  York 
City  must  have  at  least  one  fire  drill  a  month.  I  have  never  yet  read  of 
children  being  burned  in  a  New  York  school.  In  case  of  a  fire  drill,  the 
children  must  not  push,  must  not  try  to  get  ahead  of  those  in  front,  must 
not  p-'ake  any  noises,  and,  above  all,  must  not  shout  "Fire." 

W^hen  vou  are  in  a  moving-picture  place,  theatre  or  hall,  look  about 
you  for  the  doors.  In  theatres  and  moving-picture  places,  you  will  notice 
a  red  light  above  the  exit.  When  a  fire  or  an  accident  occurs,  go  for  the 
nearest  exit. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  person  "losing  his  head  '  without  having  it 
cut  oft"  by  a  sword?  Many  people  when  excited,  or  when  face  to  face  with 
danger,  become  frightened  and  forget  where  they  are  or  what  to  do,  that 
is,  lose  tl'eir  heads.  W'hen  a  fire  occurs  in  your  house  or  in  a  theatre  when 
you  arc  present,  do  not  get  frightened ;  keep  cool.  Do  not  push  those  near 
you.  Look  about  you  and  see  what  can  be  done.  If  the  place  is  full  of 
smoke,  bend  close  to  the  ground,  for  there  you  may  find  fresh  air,  or  cover 
vour  nose  with  a  wet  handkerchief. 
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You  have  now  learned  what  the  fireman  does  for  the  people,  how  the 
people  should  help  the  firemen,  and  how  fires  may  be  prevented.  In  the 
following  chapter  you  will  learn  something  about  the  policeman. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  Police  Department. 

The  policeman,  like  the  fireman,  is  a  citizen  who  gives  his  time  and 
thought  for  the  good  of  the  people.  He  sees  that  the  laws  which  have  been 
made  are  enforced;  he  maintains  order;  he  controls  the  crowds  at  the  time 
of  a  parade,  fire,  or  other  occasion ;  he  looks  out  for  thieves,  robbers  and 
cut-throats;  he  arrests  them.  In  the  crowded  thoroughfares  he  regulates 
the  traffic.  He  does  other  work  of  a  social  value ;  he  restores  to  the  mother 
the  lost  child  ;  he  gives  information  to  the  man  or  woman  who  does  not 
know  how  to  reach  his  or  her  destination;  he  stops  runaway  horses;  he 
assists  at  fires,  and  thus  helps  the  fireman;  he  calls  the  ambulance  when 
one  is  injured;  he  compels  careless  people  to  keep  their  sidewalks  clean, 
and  does  a  thousand  and  one  other  acts. 

One  of  the  policeman's  duties  is  to  enforce  the  law.  It  is  against  the 
law  to  keep  a  saloon  open  on  Sunday ;  it  is  against  the  law  to  keep  a  barber 
shop  open  on  Sunday  after  one  o'clock ;  it  is  against  the  law  for  boys  to 
shoot  crap  for  money.  The  policeman  must  arrest  all  those  who  do  not 
obey  these  and  other  laws. 

Another  duty  of  the  policeman  is  to  keep  order.  Each  policeman  in 
the  city  has  a  number  of  blocks  to  guard.  This  area  is  called  his  beat. 
It  is  his  duty  to  stop  all  cases  of  disorder.  When  people  quarrel  or  fight 
on  the  street,  he  acts  as  peacemaker  or  arrests  the  guilty.  He  must  keep 
drivers  of  wagons  from  blocking  the  streets. 

A  third  duty  of  the  policeman  is  to  control  crowds — at  the  time  of  a 
parade,  during  a  fire,  or  at  other  occasions.  During  a  parade,  the  person 
who  stands  in  the  rear  would  like  to  push  himself  forward  to  get  a  better 
view  of  those  marching;  some  would  like  to  crowd  around  them.  The 
policeman,  by  keeping  the  people  in  line,  gives  everybody  a  chance  to  see 
the  parade.  In  case  of  a  fire,  what  chance  of  doing  their  duty  would  the 
firemen  have  if  the  people  crowded  around  them  ?  The  policeman  must 
keep  the  people  at  a  respectable  distance. 

A  fourth  dutv  of  a  policeman  is  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 
There  are  people  who  steal,  make  fires,  attack  women,  children,  old  men ; 
who,  especially  at  night,  break  into  houses  and  shoot.  The  policeman 
must  be  on  the  lookout  for  such  characters.  During  the  day  and  night 
he  must  guard  stores,  shops  and  houses.  While  you  are  asleep  he  walks  up 
and  down  the  streets,  always  on  the  lookout  for  some  undesirable  character. 

When  the  policeman  catches  a  thief,  a  burglar,  or  a  murderer,  he  arrests 
him.  If  the  criminal  shows  fight  and  the  policeman  cannot  manage  him, 
he  whistles  or  taps  with  his  club  for  help.  There  are  times  when  a  tough, 
or  a  gang,  kills  a  policeman.  When  a  store  is  robbed,  or  a  pocketbook 
stolen  from  a  lady,  or  a  pocket  picked,  the  policeman's  duty  is  to  find  the 
culprit.  He  may  not  always  succeed  in  doing  it,  but  he  must  be  on  the 
watch. 

Another  duty  of  the  policeman  is  to  see  that  the  wagons,  carriages, 
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automobiles,  do  not  run  into  one  another  or  the  people.     Where  the  traffic 
is  heavy,  policemen  are  stationed  at  the  crossings. 

In  New  York  City,  which  has  a  population  of  over  4,000,000  people, 
there  are  only  8,401  policemen — one  for  about  500  persons.  If  these  500 
persons  decide  to  kill  one  another,  to  rob  one  another's  stores,  to  set  fire 
to  their  houses,  to  steal,  what  could  one  policeman  do?  What  if  the 
4,000,000  people  decide  to  act  in  the  same  way?  It  would  take  more  than 
4,000,000  policemen  to  keep  them  in  order.  So  few  policemen  can  do  their 
work  properly  because  the  people  take  care  of  themselves.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  citizens  of  this  city  are  a  law-abiding,  orderly,  good  and 
peaceful  body.  They  do  not  steal,  they  do  not  make  fires,  they  walk  the 
streets  properly,  they  go  about  their  own  business. 

Since  the  policeman  does  certain  things  for  us,  we  must  respect  him. 
We  must  think  of  him  as  a  friend  and  a  helper.  We  must  help  him  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  by  obeying  the  law  of  the  land,  by  keeping  out 
of  trouble,  by  acting  properly.  When  attacked  by  a  gang,  or  loafer,  or 
criminal,  we  should  call  on  the  policeman  for  help.  When  in  a  crowd  we 
should  not  push,  nor  hurt  anyone,  so  that  the  policeman's  task  will  be  easier. 
The  policeman  sometimes  finds  it  necessary  to  arrest  boys  for  playing 
ball  in  the  streets  and  stone-throwing.  The  boy  who  throws  a  stone  may 
break  a  window-pane,  hit  some  passerby  in  the  head  with  it.  thus  causing 
damage.  Since  you  have  no  right  to  destroy  another  man's  property  or 
injure  your  neighbor,  you  are  punished.  While  playing  ball  on  the  street 
you  are  liable  to  hit  somebody  with  the  ball ;  or  even  kill  somebody,  as  has 
happened.  The  streets  are  too  crowded  with  people.  Go  to  a  park  or  an 
empty  lot  for  your  game,  but  do  not  endanger  the  lives  of  innocent  men  and 
women  and  your  own  by  playing  ball  on  the  streets. 

The  Police  Army. — The  police  force  of  the  city  is  its  army.  It  is  well 
drilled  and  throughly  organized.  At  the  head  of  this  army  is  the  police 
commissioner,  who  is  appointed  by  the  mayor  for  a  term  of  five  years  and 
receives  $7,500  a  year.  The  police  commissioner  appoints  four  deputy  com- 
missioners, known  as  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  deputy  commissioners. 
The  first  deputy  commissioner  receives  $6,000,  the  other  deputies  receive 
$4,000  each,  a  year.  Then  there  are  a  captain  for  each  fifty  or  more 
patrolmen,  lieutenants,  sergeants  and  other  officers.  Just  as  soldiers 
are  stationed  in  barracks  or  forts,  and  firemen  in  fire  houses, 
so  policemen  are  assigned  to  police  stations.  The  policemen  of  each  police 
station  have  charge  of  one  district  or  precinct.  Each  precinct  is  numbered 
— the  Manhattan  numbers  are  from  1  to  60;  the  Bronx,  from  61  to  79; 
Richmond,  80  to  99 ;  Brooklyn,  100  to  199 ;  Queens,  200  to  299.  The  blocks 
which  each  policeman  guards  constitute  a  beat.  The  salaries  of  the  patrol- 
men range  from  $800  to  $1,400.  A  policeman  must  be  strong,  healthy, 
must  be  able  to  run  fast  without  getting  out  of  breath,  must  be  somewhat 
educated,  and  must  have  good  habits.  In  addition  to  the  patrolmen  are 
detectives.  When  the  perpetrator  of  a  crime  cannot  be  found,  the  detectives 
are  sent  to  study  the  case  and  catch  the  criminal.  In  order  to  do  this  work 
properly,  the  detective  must  be  a  shrewd,  brave  man. 
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By  Samuel  P.  Abelow 

The  Street  Cleaning  Depart- 
ment,    (What  the  city  does.) 

Collection  and  disposal  of 
refuse. 

Use  of  rubbish  boxes. 

Street  cleaning. 


4.  Street  cleaning  leagues. 


IV.  The  Health  Department. 

1.  Medical  school  inspector. 

2.  School  nurse. 

3.  Vaccination. 

4.  Contagious  diseases. 

5.  Necessity  of  quarantine. . 

6.  Birth  records  and  certificates. 

7.  Inspection    of    milk    and    other 

foods. 

8.  Sanitary    supervision   of    water 

supply. 

9.  Disinfection  of  houses. 


III.  Duties  of  citizens. 

1.  To  keep  receptacles  for  garbage 
covered. 

2.  To  refrain  from  throwing  pa- 
pers, fruit  skins  and  other 
refuse   into   the   street   or   on 

the  sidewalk. 

3.  To     refrain     from    obstructing 

sidewalks  or  thoroughfares, 
from  throwing  anything  from 
windows,  and  from  defacing 
walks,  fences  or  buildings. 

IV.  Duties  of  citizens. 

1.  In  regard  to  cleanliness  of  body, 

of  clothing,  of  dwelling,  of 
streets. 

2.  Immediate    report    of   cases    of 

contagion. 

3.  Respect   for  Health   Board  no- 

tices. 

4.  Anti-spitting  laws. 

5.  Child  labor  laws. 

6.  Requisites  for  obtaining  an  em- 


ployment certificate. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  Street  Cleaning  Department. 

The  firefighter  and  the  policeman  are  public  servants.  A  third  public 
servant  is  the  street  cleaner.  What  would  happen  to  your  home  if  your 
mother  failed  to  sweep  the  floors  for  a  week  or  a  few  days,  did  not  collect 
the  remains  of  meals,  did  not  put  away  the  rags?  The  city  is  a  big  home 
which  must  be  kept  clean.  The  street  cleaner  keeps  the  streets  clean  and 
collects  and  disposes  of  the  refuse.    Then  let  us  cry,  "Three  cheers"  for  him ! 

The  bigger  the  city  the  more  street  cleaners  are  needed.  When  New 
York  was  a  small  place  few  sweepers  were  necessary.  Now  we  have  a  force 
of  about  2,500  for  Manhattan,  The  Bronx  and  Brooklyn  alone ;  a  large 
number  of  drivers  for  the  garbage  wagons,  superintendents  and  assistant 
superintendents  who  see  that  the  work  is  properly  done ;  stable  foremen 
to  look  after  the  horses ;  carpenters,  wheelwrights,  blacksmiths,  painters, 
machinists,  harness  makers,  and  other  mechanics  to  do  other  work  connected 
with  the  department.  Over  all  of  these  men  is  the  commissioner  of  street 
cleaning.  Each  of  these  men  is  paid  for  his  work:  the  commissioner,  $7,500; 
the  district  superintendent,  $2,100;  the  sweepers,  $720;  the  drivers,  $800; 
the  mechanics,  $100  a  month  to  $3.50  a  day;  the  stable  foremen,  $1,500. 

Some  streets  are  used  by  a  larger  number  of  people  than  others.  The 
former,  then,  must  be  swept  more  often  than  the  latter.    Some  thoroughfares 
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are  cleaned  twice  or  three  times  a  day.  The  streets  are  sprinkled  and  swept 
during  the  night.  During  the  day  time,  men  are  assigned  to  blocks,  each 
with  a  broom  and  a  shovel,  or  a  can  on  wheels,  to  keep  the  dirt  from  accumu- 
lating. The  sweepings  are  put  into  wagons  and  taken  to  the  dumps — the 
waste  land  surrounding  the  city — and  used  for  filling  up  low  lands  and 
swamps. 

During  the  summer  some  of  the  streets  are  washed.  A  stream  of  water 
is  turned  into  the  gutters,  washing  them  clean  and  removing  all  odors.  The 
sewers  are  also  flushed  by  pouring  in  water. 

The  street  sweepers  are  dressed  in  white  and  are  called  the  "White 
Wings."  During  the  spring,  summer  and  autumn  their  work  is  compara- 
tively light.  During  the  winter  conditions  are  different.  The  snow,  the 
slush  and  the  mud  make  it  difficult  to  keep  the  streets  clean.  After  a  heavy 
snowstorm,  all  the  street  cleaners  and  more  are  drafted  into  service.  The 
street  commissioner  engages  as  many  men  as  he  can  get  to  remove  the  snow. 
A  good  snowstorm  costs  the  city  about  thirty  thousand  dollars.  But  this  is 
money  well  spent.  Otherwise,  the  wagons  could  not  move  readily,  the  cars 
would  be  blocked,  people  would  not  reach  their  places  of  business  on  time, 
and  the  loss  to  them  would  mean  more  than  that  amount. 

Sweeping  streets  and  removing  the  snow  are  not  the  only  duties  of  the 
street  cleaning  department.  Who  removes  the  refuse — old  papers,  store 
sweepings,  tin  cans,  bottles,  broken  furniture,  old  boxes  and  barrels?  Spe- 
cial men  are  detailed  for  this  work.  These  things  are  taken  to  the  dumps, 
where  men  who  pay  the  city  for  the  privilege  to  sort  the  heaps.  The 
paper  and  rags  are  sold  to  paper  factories ;  the  tin  cans  to  solder  factories ; 
the  old  shoes  are  sold  or  repaired. 

What  becomes  of  the  remains  of  your  meal?  This,  together  with 
spoiled  food,  dead  flowers,  parings  of  vegetables,  is  put  into  the  garbage 
pail  by  you  or  your  mother.  The  contents  of  this  pail  is  collected  by  the 
garbage  man.  in  a  wagon.  When  the  wagon  is  full  it  is  driven  to  a  place 
of  delivery.  There  was  a  time,  not  far  distant,  when  the  garbage  was 
dumped  into  the  river  or  put  on  scow  boats,  carried  out  to  sea  and  thrown 
in.  This  method  was  harmful  to  the  people.  Today,  the  garbage  is  taken 
to  Barren  Island.  There  it  is  cooked  for  about  twelve  hours  in  big  tanks 
by  steam.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the  oil  and  the  fat  are  separated,  the 
garbage  is  drawn  off,  and  the  oily  substance  is  pressed  out.  The  oil  is  used 
in  the  making  of  soap  and  perfumery. 

The  ashes  are  also  collected  separatelv  and  used  to  fill  the  low  lands 
and  marsh  land  on  Long  Island.  About  two  million  cart  loads  of  ashes  are 
gathered  every  year. 

Since  the  refuse  and  the  garbage  and  the  ashes  are  collected  separately, 
the  housewife  must  keep  them  in  different  receptacles.  The  city  ordinance 
requires  it.  A  person  who  refuses  to  obey  this  ordinance  may  be  punished. 
The  garbage  should  be  kept  in  a  pail  that  has  a  cover.  While  fresh  garbage 
is  harmless,  stale  and  dry  garbage  is  offensive  and  dangerous.  This  pail 
should  be  washed  from  time  to  time,  and  when  containing  garbage  be  placed 
where  it  will  do  the  least  harm.  The  paper  should  be  kept  in  a  bag  or  basket 
The  dirt,  likewise,  should  be  kept  in  one  place. 
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The  housewife  who  obeys  the  city  ordinance  shows  that  she  takes  a 
pride  in  her  city ;  shows  the  right  civic  spirit.  Every  citizen  can  be  of  service 
to  the  city  by  assisting  in  the  work  of  the  street  cleaning  department.  School 
boys  and  girls  can  form  street  cleaning  leagues  that  should  teach  its  members 
the  value  of  clean  streets,  the  meanmg  of  the  city  ordinances ;  whose  mem- 
bers should  pledge  themselves  not  to  throw  papers,  fniit  skins  and  other 
refuse  into  the  streets  or  on  the  sidewalks.  If  the  600,000  children  would 
make  up  their  minds  not  to  throw  things  into  the  streets  or  on  the  side- 
walks, what  a  splendid  example  they  would  set  to  their  fathers  and  mothers ; 
what  a  fine  sense  of  civic  patriotism  they  would  display  ! 

Some  people  have  a  habit  of  throwing  things  from  windows,  defacing 
with  chalk  or  knives  walks,  fences  and  buildings.  A  fine  person  will  not 
throw  any  garbage  through  a  window.  Those  who  do  that  lack  a  certain 
degree  of  self-respect,  are  forgetful  of  the  rights  of  others,  and,  if  they 
cannot  be  taught  otherwise,  should  be  punished.  We  should  also  be  careful 
not  to  write  with  chalk  or  other  material  ■  on  streets,  fen:es  or  houses  or 
school  walls. 

Think  of  your  home  being  untidy — paper  strewn  all  over  the  floor, 
dishes  scattered  into  all  corners,  pillows  lying  about  ever) where,  dust  thick 
enough  to  write  on!  Your  home  would  seem  small,  uncomfortable  and 
repulsive.  The  city  is  our  home.  When  the  streets  are  kept  clean,  when 
the  garbage  and  other  filthy  things  are  removed,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  live  in  it. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  every  child,  man  and  woman,  to  help  in  keeping 
the  streets  clean. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Health  Department, 

The  fireman,  the  policeman,  the  street  cleaner,  are  not  the  only  public 
servants.  The  doctor,  too,  has  his  place  in  society.  In  every  school  there  is 
a  medical  inspector  who  examines  the  children's  eyes,  teeth,  throats,  ears, 
heads  and  bodies.  It  he  finds  a  diseased  child  he  either  sends  him  to  be 
cured  or  tells  him  what  to  do.  This  is  necessary,  not  only  for  your  own 
sake,  but  for  the  health  of  the  other  children  in  the  school.  If  you  have  a 
"catching"  sickness,  your  classmates  will  sufifer.  The  doctor  keeps  a  record 
of  each  case.  If  you  are  not  sent  home,  the  school  nurse  attends  to  you. 
The  school  nurse  sometimes  visits  your  mother,  in  order  to  teach  her  how 
to  take  care  of  her  children. 

There  was  a  time  when  people  used  to  sufifer  from  smallpox.  A  doctor 
discovered  that  vaccination  is  a  good  precaution  against  that  terrible  disease. 
Now,  every  child,  before  he  enters  school,  must  be  vaccinated. 

Contagious  Diseases. — The  doctors  must  report  to  the  Board  of  Health 
all  cases  of  contagious  diseases.  The  Board  of  Health  then  quarantines 
the  family,  that  is,  it  does  not  allow  any  of  its  members  to  leave  the  house 
until  the  disease  has  been  cured.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  protect 
strangers  from  contracting  the  disease.  After  the  disease  has  run  its  course, 
the  room  in  which  the  patient  was  is  disinfected,  that  is,  the  germs  of  the 
disease  which  may  be  in  the  room  are  killed  by  a  solution  of  chloride. 

A  doctor  who  fails  to  report  a  case  of  contagious  disease  may  be  pun- 
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ished.     Some  doctors  are  careless,  with  the  result  that  the  disease  spreads 
and  works  havoc  in  the  community. 

Birth  Records  and  Certificates. — When  a  child  is  born,  the  doctor  who 
is  present  reports  the  fact  to  the  Board  of  Health — date  and  name.  This 
record  is  kept  on  file  for  future  use.  When  this  child  is  old  enough  to  enter 
school,  he  must  get  his  birth  certificate  from  the  Board  and  present  it  to  the 
principal  of  the  school.  When  the  child  is  fourteen  years  of  age  and  desires 
to  go  to  work,  he  must  show  his  birth  record  to  his  future  employer. 

There  was  a  time,  of  course,  when  the  city  did  not  take  such  good  care 
of  its  people.  There  are  still  some  cities  in  this  country  which  fail  to  do  the 
most  good  for  its  people.    Those  cities  are  backward — behind  the  times. 

Inspection  of  Milk  and  Other  Foods. — Many  diseases  are  caused  by 
impure  food — stale  meat  and  fish,  rotten  eggs,  milk  mixed  with  water  or 
powder.  Food  inspectors  look  out  for  people  who  try  to  sell  impure  food. 
These  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Health. 

Many  people  become  sick  from  impure  milk ;  babies  die  from  it.  Impure 
milk  comes  from  diseased  cows,  dirty  dairies  and  cans,  and  from  sick  men 
who  handle  the  milk.  The  Board  of  Health  appoints  men  to  examine  the 
dairies  and  compel  the  farmers  to  keep  them  clean.  These  inspectors  exam- 
ine the  workingmen  and  compel  the  diseased  to  give  up  their  work.  They 
also  make  rules  for  the  keeping  clean  of  the  cans  and  milk  bottles. 

As  babies  need  a  lot  of  milk,  it  is  best  to  sterilize  it.  If  you  do  not 
know  how  to  do  this,  write  to  the  Board  of  Health  and  a  person  will  come 
to  show  you  how. 

Water  Supply. — Pure  water  is  as  essential  as  pure  food.  As  the  water 
which  you  drink  comes  from  a  river  many  miles  away,  and  this  river  is  in 
the  open,  inspectors  are  appointed  to  keep  foreign  particles  from  entering 
it  or  wicked  people  from  throwing  poison  into  it. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  duties  of  the  Board  of  Health.  As  it  has 
to  deal  with  the  lives  of  the  people,  its  work  is  very  important.  In  order 
to  deal  properly  with  the  many  problems  of  city  life  it  has  almost  absolute 
power.  The  Board  consists  of  the  Health  Commissioner,  who  is  a  doctor ; 
the  Police  Commissioner,  and  the  Health  Officer  of  the  Port,  who  is  a  State 
officer.  These  officers  are  assisted  in  their  work  by  a  sanitary  superin- 
tendent, a  registrar  of  records  and  a  host  of  medical  inspectors  and  clerks. 
The  divisions  which  constitute  the  department  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
enormous  work  it  has  to  perform :  Contagious  diseases,  child  hygiene,  com- 
municable diseases,  research,  vaccine,  chemical  and  drug  laboratories.  It 
has  charge  of  the  Willard  Parker,  Reception  and  Trachoma  Hospitals,  and 
the  Otisville  Tuberculosis  Sanitorium. 

The  Board  of  Health  must  enforce  all  laws  of  the  State  applicable  to 
its  district  for  the  preservation  of  human  life,  all  laws  relative  to  cleanliness, 
the  use  and  sale  of  poisonous,  unwholesome  and  adulterated  drugs,  medi- 
cine and  food,  and  the  purity  of  the  water  supply.  It  has  the  power  to 
remove  any  person  suflFering  from  contagious  disease  to  a  proper  place  for 
treatment.  As  a  guide  for  its  work,  the  Sanitary  Code  was  put  into  force 
on  Jan.  1,  1902.  This  code  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  city.  Any  person  who 
violates  it  may  be  punished  with  a  fine  or  imprisonment. 
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According  to  the  provisions  of  the  code  the  Board  has  the  power : 

1.  To  require  reports  from  all  public  dispensaries,  hospitals,  asylums, 
infirmaries,  prisons  and  schools. 

2.  To  require  reports  from  the  managers,  lessees,  or  occupants  of  all 
theaters  and  other  places  of  public  resort. 

3.  To  remove  to  a  designated  place  any  person  suffering  from  a  con- 
tagious disease. 

4.  To  regulate  all  public  markets  with  regard  to  cleanliness,  ventilation 
and  drainage. 

5.  To  take  possession  for  temporary  hospitals  any  building  during  an 
epidemic. 

6.  To  order  and  enforce  the  repair  of  buildings,  houses  and  other 
structures. 

7.  To  order  the  removal  of  "any  objectionable  matter  or  thing  upon 
the  public  streets  which  may  lead  to  danger  to  life  or  health." 

8.  To  take  measures  for  the  prevention  of  accidents. 

9.  To  abate  all  nuisances. 

10.  To  organize  a  corps  of  vaccinators. 

11.  To  supervise  lodging  houses  and  to  direct  the  manner  of  their 
construction. 

12.  To  close  any  house  or  street  in  which  there  is  any  infectious  disease. 

13.  To  supervise  cemeteries  and  crematories. 

14.  To  supervise  the  health  of  children  in  the  public  schools. 

15.  To  supervise  barbers'  shops. 

16.  To  inspect  milk,  meats  and  foods  coming  into  the  city,  and  to  regu- 
late slaughter  houses. 

17.  To  prevent  spitting  in  public  places. 

This  Sanitary  Code  is  enforced  by  the  "Sanitary  Squad,"  which  con- 
sists of  fifty  men  from  the  Police  Department,  and  fifty  or  more  Sanitary 
Health  Inspectors  (thirty  of  whom  must  be  physicians)  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Health. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Health  are  paid  for  their  work.  The 
Conmiissioner  of  Health  receives  $7,500  a  year ;  the  Sanitary  Superin- 
tendent, $7,000;  the  Registrar  of  Records,  $5,000;  others  are  paid  $3,000, 
$2,000,  $1,200,  etc. 

We  have  learned  that  it  is  our  duty  to  assist  the  Fire  Department,  the 
Police  Department  and  the  Street  Cleaning  Department.  It  is  our  duty, 
too,  to  assist  the  Health  Department.  In  cars  and  on  railroad  stations  there 
are  anti-spitting  signs.  These  signs  are  put  there  to  warn  people  that  spit- 
ting spreads  disease.  The  sputum  from  a  consumptive,  when  dried,  is  scat- 
tered by  the  wind  and  may  infect  ten  or  more  people.  Those  who  persist 
in  disregarding  this  sign  may  be  arrested.  About  a  thousand  or  more 
persons  are  arrested  each  vear  for  disobeying  this  anti-spitting  notice. 

We  should  have  respect  for  all  Health  Board  notices.  These  notices 
are  put  up  to  teach  us  how  to  preserve  our  health  and  the  health  of  our 
neighbors.  They  are  framed  by  men  who  are  wiser  and  know  more  about 
health  than  you  and  I. 
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Pure  food,  fresh  air,  clean  bodies,  are  essential  for  health  and  strength. 
A  sickly  person  cannot  do  his  work  properly,  does  not  enjoy  life,  is  always 
cranky,  and  does  not  live  long.  We  have  been  created  to  live  a  long,  happy 
life.  The  man  or  woman,  the  boy  or  .girl  who  does  not  try  to  live  this  long, 
happy  life,  commits  a  crime.  Keep  your  body  clean,  keep  your  house  airy 
and  spotless,  and,  with  God's  help,  you  will  live  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

Employment  Certificates. — Boys  who  reach  the  age  of  fourteen  and 
desire  to  go  to  work  must  obtain  employment  certificates  (working  papers) 
from  the  Board  of  Health.  This  employment  certificate  is  signed  by  the 
boy  in  the  presence  of  the  officer  who  issues  it.  In  order  to  obtain  the  cer- 
tificate, the  boy  must  be  fourteen  years  of  age,  must  have  attended  school  at 
le&st  130  days  before  he  became  fourteen  years,  must  know  how  to  read  and 
write  English  and  arithmetic  through  fractions.  He  must  also  be  phys- 
ically fit. 

Child  Labor  Laics. — The  child  is  the  most  important  national  asset. 
When  he  is  properl}^  taken  care  of,  the  nation  is  properly  taken  care  of.  It 
is  the  duty  of  everyone  who  loves  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  combat  all  organ- 
izations, all  movements,  all  laws,  that  aim  to  interfere  with  the  healthy  de- 
velopment of  the  child.  Organizations  like  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee are  a  blessing  to  civilization. 

The  industrial  revolution  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
brought  with  it  an  evil  which  has  been  a  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  our 
civilization — child  labor.  Children  as  laborers  were  then  in  greater  demand 
than  men.  In  England,  where  the  industrial  revolution  began,  of  31,632 
employes  in  worsted  mills  in  1839,  considerably  more  than  half  were  under 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Considering  that  the  early  mills  were  small,  damp, 
dusty  and  unsanitary,  the  health  of  the  poor  children  was  wrecked  on  the 
altar  of  selfishness.  But  the  consciences  of  the  people  were  not  disturbed 
by  the  havoc  wrought  because  the  children  were  drawn  from  the  parish 
poorhouses  or  workhouses  of  the  large  cities.  Children  from  seven  years 
of  age  were  engaged  in  the  cotton  spinning  factories  twelve  hours  at  a 
stretch ! 

The  life  of  these  children  was  a  sad  one.  They  were  worked  hard,  had 
little  to  eat,  and  had  no  schooling.  Their  lot  attracted  the  attention  of 
Parliament,  which  raised  the  age  limit  to  nine  years,  restricted  the  number 
of  working  hours  to  nine,  and  abolished  night  work.  WHiile  these  laws 
were  an  improvement,  the  actual  life  of  the  younger  worker  was  not  im- 
proved. Other  law'S  were  passed  from  time  to  time  which  fixed  the  age  of 
children  at  which  they  might  work  in  the  cotton  mills,  factories  and  mines. 
Every  thinking  person  knows  that  work  is  harmful  to  little  children. 
Still  there  are  people  in  this  world,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  the  glorious 
United  States,  who  say  that  it  is  good  for  a  child  to  work  in  a  mill  or  factory 
or  mine.  The  self-made  man  says  that  because  he  had  to  work  while  a  boy 
and  succeeded,  other  children  should  do  likewise.  This  man  fails  to  con- 
sider that  perhaps  he  was  unusually  strong,  that  thousands  of  children  who 
have  started  work  remained  crippled  for  life,  never  lived  to  reach  the  age 
when  their  hair  turned  silvery.  Some  people  say  that  the  little  earnings  of 
the  childj-en  help  their  poor  parents.     No  parent  wants  his  child  to  con- 
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tribute  to  the  support  of  the  family  at  the  expense  of  health  and  the  future, 
The  cry  of  the  unfortunate  children  who  had  to  work  in  the  miserable 
factories  was  well  expressed  by  Mrs.  Browning: 

"Do  ye  hear  the  children  weeping,  O  my  brothers, 

Ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  years? 
They  are  leaning  their  young  heads  against  their  mothers. 

And  that  cannot  stop  their  tears. 
The  young  lambs  are  bleating  in  the  meadows ; 

The  young  birds  are  chirping  in  the  nest ; 
The  young  fawns  are  playing  with  the  shadows ; 

The  young  flowers  are  blowing  toward  the  west; 
But  the  young,  young  children,  O  my  brothers ! 

They  are  weeping  bitterly. 
They  are  weeping  in  the  play-time  of  the  others, 

In  the  country  of  the  free. 

"  'For  oh !'  say  the  children,  'we  are  weary. 

And  we  cannot  run  or  leap  ; 
If  we  cared  for  anv  meadows,  it  were  merely 

To  drop  down  in  them  and  sleep.'  " 

Today  conditions  in  England  are  different  from  what  they  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  children  do  not  say  "We  are 
weary  and  we  cannot  run  or  leap."  What  are  the  conditions  in  the  United 
States?  Are  we  perfect?  Have  we  no  children  who  work  in  mills,  fac- 
tories, mines,  or  sell  things  on  the  street?  One  million  children  work  for 
wages !  In  North  and  South  Carolina  hundreds  of  children  from  the  age  of 
six  work  in  the  cotton  mills !  Some  of  these  children  work  twelve  hours 
on  the  night  shift  and  say  that  they  have  no  special  time  off  for  lunch ;  that 
they  eat-a-workin'.  What  England  has  banished  from  her  shores  about  a 
hundred  years  ago,  exists  in  this  country !  Those  who  have  investigated  condi- 
tions in  these  two  States  found  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs.  The  children 
who  work  in  the  mills  have  not  only  no  time  for  leisure,  but  they  get  no 
schooling — they  cannot  read  and  write.  Other  States  are  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  child  labor.  In  Pennsylvania  children  work  in  the  mines.  In  New  York 
and  elsewhere  children  engage  in  street  trading  which  is  as  harmful  as  other 
forms  of  labor. 

To  protect  the  health  of  the  children,  to  keep  them  from  being  exploited 
by  the  greed  of  ravenous  business  men,  child  labor  laws  have  been  passed 
by  the  States  in  the  Union.  These  laws  fix  the  age  at  which  children  may 
begin  to  work,  the  hours  between  which  they  may  work,  and  compel  the 
owner  of  an  establishment  to  keep  his  place  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

What  a  beautiful  land  ours  would  be  if  all  the  children  attended  school ! 
How  happy  we  would  be  if  these  children  grow  up  strong,  healthy,  sturdy 
citizens !  Noble  citizens  are  trying  to  teach  the  people  that  it  is  for  their 
interest,  for  their  children's  interest,  for  the  interest  of  the  country  at  large, 
to  hnve  no  child  labor.    Let  us  assist  them  in  their  activities. 
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JJy  Samuel  P.  Abelow. 


V.  Good  Citizenship.     (Duty  of  the 
citizen.) 

1.  Duty  of  supporting  the  admin- 

istration of  the  schools ; 

2.  Of  obeying  the  laws  governing 

compulsory  education,  child 
labor,  news  boys,  and  vacci- 
nation ; 

3.  Of  complying  with  school  regu- 

lations ; 

4.  Of  being  careful  in  the  use  of 

books  and  other  school  prop- 
erty. 


V.  Department  of  Education.  (What 
the  city  does.) 

1.  Pupil,  teacher,  principal,  district 

superintendent. 

2.  Local  School  Board. 

3.  Board  of  Education. 

4.  Provisions   of    the   Compulsory 

Education  Law. 

5.  Laws  governing  child  labor. 

6.  Compulsory  school  age,  penalty 

for  neglect  by  parent,  punish- 
ment of  truant,  hearings  by 
district  superintendent,  com- 
pulsory attendance  of  boys  at 
evening  schools. 

7.  Attendance  officer. 

8.  Employment  certificates. 

9.  Permits  and  badges   for  news- 

boys. 
VL  The  Courts. 

1.  The  judge. 

2.  The  witness. 

3.  The  functions  of  a  lawyer. 

4.  The  Children's  Court. 

(a)  Its  purposes. 

(b)  Penalties  for  offenses. 

(c)  Parole,  commitment  to  tru- 

ant   schools    or   to    other 
institutions. 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  Department  of  Education. 

The  United  States  is  the  greatest  country  in  the  world  because  its  people 
are  well  educated.  There  are  fewer  illiterates  in  this  country  than  else- 
where. This  is  due  to  our  excellent  school  system.  The  people  spend  more 
than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  for  their  public  schools.  New  York 
City  alone  spends  more  money  than  the  Russian  government,  which  has 
almost  forty  times  as  many  inhabitants. 

New  York  City  has  522  school  buildings.  During  1909  there  were 
registered  in  all  schools — elementary,  high  and  training — 634,907.  This 
army  of  school  children  may  be  called  tlie  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
These  children  are  the  future  citizens  of  this  country.  Their  success  in  life 
will  modify  and  fix  the  growth  of  our  national  character.  For  this  large 
body  of  children,  a  large  staff  of  teachers  and  principals  is  necessary.  The 
teaching  staff  of  the  city  contains  about  15,650  men  and  women — more 
women  than  men.     There  are  also  district  superintendents,  associate  super- 
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1.  Duty  of  respecting  courts  and 

their  orders. 

2.  Duty  of  telling  the  truth. 

3.  The  nature  of  an  oath. 
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intendents,   and   a   city   superintendent    who    is    responsible    for   the   entire 
system. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  mentioned  above,  there  are  evening  schools 
for  men  and  women  who  work  during  the  day,  vacation  schools,  vacation 
playgrounds,  evening  vacation  centers,  open  air  playgrounds,  afternoon  roof 
playgrounds,  evening-  roof  playgrounds,  piers,  baths,  kindergarten  centers,, 
and  other  activities.  The  free  lecture  system  is  also  important.  These 
lectures  are  delivered  to  adults  during  the  evening.  About  one  million 
people  have  attended  these  lectures  during  one  year. 

All  these  activities  are  in  charge  of  the  Board  of  Education.  This 
Board  consists  of  46  members  who  are  appointed  by  the  Mayor  for  a  term 
of  five  years.  These  members  are  appointed  as  follows :  Manhattan,  22 ; 
Brooklyn,  14 ;  Bronx,  4 ;  Queens,  4 ;  Richmond,  2.  They  serve  without  pay. 
This  board  has  charge  of  the  public  schools  and  the  public  school  system. 
It  has  power  to  appoint  all  superintendents — city,  associate,  district,  build- 
ing— the  supervisor  of  lectures,  and  the  teachers,  principals,  heads  of  de- 
partments and  all  special  teachers  of  all  the  city  schools. 

As  the  city  is  very  large,  it  is  divided  into  districts,  and  each  district 
has  its  Local  School  Board.  There  are  46  local  districts.  Each  Local  School 
Board  consists  of  seven  members — five  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Borough,  the  district  superintendent  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  duties  of  the  Local  School  Board  are :  To  visit  and  inspect 
schools  in  the  district ;  report  thereon  to  the  Board  of  Education ;  to  recom- 
mend sites  for  new  schools ;  to  see  that  the  laws  of  the  Board  of  Education 
relating  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  schools  and  the  health  of  pupils  are 
enforced ;  to  look  after  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  teachers,  principals 
and  pupils. 

Oonupulsory  Education  Lofw. — Most  children  like  to  attend  school ; 
some  children  do  not.  Most  fathers  and  mothers  send  their  children  to 
school,  even  if  they  have  to  work  hard  to  make  both  ends  meet ;  some  parents 
would  rather  have  their  little  boys  and  girls  stay  away  from  school,  and 
grow  up  in  ignorance.  Then  there  are  some  people,  owners  of  factories, 
mills  or  mines,  who  employ  boys  and  girls,  pay  them  a  few  cents  a  day,  and 
grow  rich  at  the  expense  of  their  health  and  bodies.  The  boys  and  girls 
who  do  not  want  to  go  to  school,  the  parents  who  do  not  want  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  the  business  men  who  want  to  employ  children  instead 
of  men  and  women,  must  be  controlled  by  the  State.  For  this  class  of 
people  there  are  Compulsory  Education  and  Child  Labor  laws.  Those  who 
violate  these  laws  are  fined  and  imprisoned  if  necessary. 

What  is  the  Compulsory  Education  Law?  This  law  fixes  the  age  at 
which  children  may  enter  and  leave  school.  It  also  fixes  a  punishment  for 
people  who  disobey  it.  According  to  this  law,  school  attendance  is  com- 
pulsory and  free  to  all  over  six  and  under  twenty-one,  who  live  in  the  city. 
Under  the  age  of  six  the  child  is  received  into  the  kindergarten.  Boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  have  not  been  graduated  from  the 
elementary  schools  and  who  are  employed  in  the  day,  must  attend  night 
school  sixteen  weeks  in  the  year.     Children  who  habitually  stay  away  from 
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school  without  cause,  that  is,  truants,  are  sent  to  the  truant  schools.  Parents 
who  do  not  obex  this  law  may  he  fined  or  put  into  prison.  The  truant  officers 
are  the  school  policemen,  whose  business  it  is  to  discover  the  truants  and 
bring  them  back  to  school  or  report  them  to  the  (Hstrict  superintenrlent  or 
the  children's  court. 

Laws  Governing  Child  Labor. — In  the  last  chapter  we  have  learned 
something  about  the  history  of  child  labor.  This  history  will  show  you 
why  it  is  very  necessary  to  have  child  labor  laws.  New  York  State  passed 
a  child  labor  law  in  1903.  This  law  was  improved  from  time  to  time.  No 
boy  under  ten  and  no  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall,  in  any  city  of 
the  first  or  second  class,  sell  newspapers,  magazines  or  periodicals  in  any 
street  or  public  place.  Those  children  who  are  allowed  to  sell  newspapers 
must  obtain  badges  from  the  district  superintendent.  No  child  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory.  No  child  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  shall  be  employed  unless  an  employment  cer- 
tificate is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  employer  at  the  place  of  employment  of 
the  child.  Each  person  who  owns  or  operates  a  factory  and  employs  chil- 
dren must  keep  a  register  in  which  shall  be  recorded  the  name,  birthplace, 
age  and  place  of  residence  of  all  children  so  employed  under  the  age  of 
sixteen.  The  commissioner  of  labor  may  inspect  this  register.  No  child 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory  before  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day,  or  for 
more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  more  than  six  days  in  any  one 
week.  In  mercantile  establishments,  restaurants,  business  offices,  telegraph 
offices,  hotels,  apartment  houses,  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall 
not  be  employed  more  than  fifty-four  hours  in  any  one  week,  or  more  than 
nine  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day.  The  Board  of  Health  is  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  these  laws. 

If  you  desire  to  know  more  about  these  child  labor  laws,  write  for  a 
copy  of  them  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Albany,  New  York. 

Permits  and  Badges  for  Ne^usboys. — Unless  you  must,  do  not  sell  news- 
papers or  anything  else  on  the  streets.  Street  trading*  is  bad  for  the  health 
of  the  children.  The  night  work,  the  excessive  fatigue,  the  exposure  to 
bad  weather,  the  irregularity  of  sleep  and  meals,  the  use  of  cigarettes,  liquor 
and  coffee,  the  diseases  which  are  contracted  through  contact  with  vices, 
weaken  the  body  and  undermine  the  health.  Street  trading  results  in  moral 
deterioration — encouragement  to  truancy,  independence  and  defiance  of 
parental  control,  weakness  cultivated  by  formation  of  bad  habits,  form  liking 
for  petty  excitements  of  street,  opportunities  to  become  delinquents,  large 
percentage  of  recruits  to  criminal  population.  A  physically  and  morally 
weak  boy  cannot  become  a  useful  citizen.     As  a  result  of  street  trading  a 


*Child  Employing  Industries.  Report  of  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee ;  published  by  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
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boy  forms  a  distaste  for  regular  employment ;  he  has  a  small  chance  of 
acquiring  a  trade,  and  drifts  into  the  large  class  of  casual  workers. 

In  September,  1906,  of  the  boys  in  the  New  York  institutions,  63  per 
cent,  of  the  bo}s  in  Hart's  Island  Reformatory  were  newsboys;  in  the  Cath- 
olic Protectory,  40  per  cent,  were  newsboys ;  in  the  House  of  Refuge  on 
Randall's  Island,  30  per  cent,  of  the  younger  boys  and  70  per  cent,  of  the 
older  boys  were  newsboys.  Of  560  in  reformatories,  32  per  cent,  were 
newsboys  before  they  were  ten  years  old ;  of  527  in  reformatories,  35  per 
cent,  sold  all  night  when  newsboys.  Of  200  boys  selling  eighteen  months 
or  longer  in  New  York  City,  148  were  suffering  from  one  or  more  diseases, 
IZ  from  chronic  indigestion,  48  from  stunted  growth,  46  from  throat 
trouble.  Of  the  223  boys  in  the  Brooklyn  truant  school  in  September,  1906, 
87  per  cent,  had  been  in  street  trades;  71  per  cent,  had  been  newsboys. 

These  figures  teach  that  street  trading  is  dangerous  to  your  health, 
to  your  morals  and  to  your  usefulness  as  a  citizen.  According  to  the  law 
of  New  York  State,  boys  from  the  age  of  ten  and  girls  from  the  age  of 
sixteen  and  upwards  may  sell  newspapers,  weeklies  and  magazines  from 
six  in  the  morning  to  ten  at  night.  Boys  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  four- 
teen must  have  licenses  (badges).  The  policemen  and  truant  officers  see 
to  the  enforcement  of  this  law. 

A  newsboy's  badge  is  obtained  from  the  district  superintendent  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  principal.  The  superintendent  keeps  a  record 
of  your  height,  color  of  your  hair,  and  other  physical  features,  age,  health, 
etc.  The  badge  which  he  gives  you  should  be  worn  on  the  coat  so  that  it 
may  be  readily  seen. 

The  schools  exist  for  the  good  of  the  people.  The  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion and  Child  Labor  laws  have  been  made  for  the  good  of  the  people.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  people's  business  to  support  the  school  administration  and 
to  obey  all  the  laws.  Children,  especially,  must  have  respect  for  the  teacher 
and  principal,  must  not  deface  school  propert}',  must  take  good  care  of 
school  books,  and  must  do  everything  in  their  power  to  make  the  school 
system  the  best  in  the  world. 

CHAPTER  VL 

The  Courts. 

The  courts  were  organized  for  the  purposes  of  settling  quarrels  be- 
tween people  and  of  punishing  those  who  do  not  obey  the  laws  of  the  land. 
There  was  a  time  when  a  person  who  had  a  grievance  against  his  neighbor 
would  undertake  to  punish  him ;  or  the  friends  of  both  parties  would  have  a 
pitched  battle.  As  people  became  civilized  this  method  of  procedure  died 
out.  Wise  men — judges — were  selected  to  settle  such  disputes.  The  room 
in  which  the  judges  sat  to  listen  to  a  case  become  known  as  the  court. 

Some  people  quarrel  with  the  State,  that  is,  they  disobey  its  laws.  Such 
people,  when  arrested  by  the  policemen,  are  taken  to  court  and  the  judge 
decides  how  they  should  be  punished.  The  judge  must  know  the  law  of 
the  land  and  must  use  his  judgment  in  imposing  a  penalty. 

In  all  civilized  countries  the  person  who  is  accused  of  violating  the  law 
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has  a  right  to  defend  himself.  For  that  purpose,  he  engages  a  lawyer.  A 
lawyer  is  a  man  or  woman  who  has  studied  the  law  of  the  land  and  has  a 
license  to  practice  it.  The  lawyer  tries  to  show  the  judge  that  his  client 
did  not  mean  to  disregard  the  law  or  that  he  really  did  not  disobey  it.  If 
the  judge  is  satisfied  with  the  explanation — the  defense — the  accused  is 
acquitted ;  if  not,  he  fines  him  or  sends  him  to  prison. 

In  France,  during  the  eighteenth  century  and  earlier,  a  man  could  have 
been  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  for  life  without  knowing  the  cause 
for  the  arrest.  That  was  an  awful  state  of  affairs.  In  all  civilized  countries 
today  such  procedures  do  not  exist.  Furthermore,  in  most  cases,  the  state- 
ment of  one  man  is  not  as  effective  as  the  statements  of  several  men,  that  is, 
if  I  accuse  a  man  of  having  stolen  my  pocketbook  or  having  robbed  my 
house,  I  must  have  several  people  who  know  something  about  the  affair  to 
support  my  statements.  In  other  words,  I  must  bring  witnesses  who  swear 
in  the  presence  of  the  judge  that  they  tell  "the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth."  Some  witnesses  are  bought,  that  is,  although  they 
know  nothing  about  a  case,  they  are  paid  to  say  things  which  the  lawyer 
teaches  them.  For  that  reason,  the  judge  often  has  great  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding a  dispute.  He  must,  as  you  can  readily  see,  be  a  very  wise  and 
shrewd  man.  A  false  witness  is  a  poor  citizen,  an  immoral  person  and  a 
curse  to  the  law  and  humanity. 

There  are  different  classes  of  courts — municipal,  magistrates'  county, 
general  sessions,  appellate,  supreme.  Each  of  these  courts  deals  with  men 
and  women  above  the  age  of  sixteen. 

The  Children's  Court. — The  children's  court  takes  charge  of  children 
below  the  age  of  sixteen.  Formerly  the  wayward  child  was  treated  as  a 
criminal  who  had  to  be  punished ;  then  the  law  tried  to  reform  him ;  now 
we  try  to  educate  him  to  do  right.  In  order  to  educate  the  wayward  child 
he  must  be  separated  from  the  associations  of  the  hardened  criminal — hence 
the  Juvenile  Courts,  the  probation  officers,  truant  schools,  detention  homes 
in  which  to  keep  children  while  awaiting  trial  or  disposition.  The  pro- 
cedure in  a  Juvenile  Court  is  very  simple ;  it  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a 
heart  to  heart  talk  between  judge  and  child. 

The  first  Juvenile  Court  in  the  United  States  was  established  in  Chi- 
cago in  1899 — only  eleven  years  ago.  The  movement  spread  rapidly  to 
the  West,  thence  to  the  East.  The  Juvenile  Court  of  Denver,  which  is  pre- 
sided over  by  Judge  Lindsay,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  famous  in  the  country. 
The  Brooklyn  court  is  presided  over  by  Judge  Wilkin. 

The  moment  the  child  enters  one  of  these  courts  he  is  made  to  feel 
that  the  judge  is  there  to  protect  and  not  punish  him.  For  that  reason  idlers 
and  curiosity  seekers  are  not  allowed,  nor  should  they  be  allow^ed,  to  witness 
the  case.  It  would  also  be  advisable  to  keep  the  names  of  the  children  out 
of  the  newspapers.  Three  classes  of  children  are  brought  before  the  Juve- 
nile Court — truant,  delinquent  and  neglected. 

After  a  child  is  brought  to  court  his  case  is  investigated  by  an  officer 
called  the  probation  officer.    This  officer  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  making 
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an  investigation  into  the  child's  history,  its  antecedents,  home,  school  or 
employment  record,  neighborhood  and  everything  that  will  assist  the  judge 
in  acting  on  the  case.  This  officer  also  takes  charge  of  the  child  when  he 
is  given  another  chance,  that  is,  paroled.  During  the  period  of  parole,  the 
probation  officer  tries  to  teach  the  child  how  to  lead  an  upright  life.  If  the 
child  proves  incorrigible  he  is  sentenced  to  the  truant  school,  or  some  other 
institution. 

Judge  Lindsay  is  of  the  opinion  that  children  become  criminals 
or  wayward  through  poverty  and  misfortune.  When  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce this  abnormal  condition  of  society  will  be  removed,  the  necessity  for 
children's  courts  will  disappear.  "But  what  began  to  loom  upon  me,  almost 
to  oppress  me,  was  the  injustice  in  our  social  and  economic  system  that 
made  most  of  these  palliations  necessary.  I  began  to  see,  more  than  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life,  how  the  foundation  of  the  Republic  is  the  home,  and  the 
hope  of  the  Republic  is  in  the  child  that  comes  from  the  home,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  real  justice  for  the  child,  until  justice  is  done  the  home. 

"If  the  Juvenile  Court,  through  the  misfortunes  of  childhood,  can  help 
us  see  better  the  real  causes  of  poverty  and  crime,  and  help  raise  up  those 
who  will  fight  these  causes,  it  will  have  performed  its  chief  service  to 
humanity."* 

Our  Duty  Towards  the  Courts. — It  is  our  duty  in  the  first  place  to  be 
law-abiding  citizens.  If,  through  carelessness  or  ignorance,  or  wilfulness,  we 
transgress  the  law  and  are  punished,  we  must  accept  the  decision  of  the 
judge.  When  we  act  as  witnessess  and  swear  to  tell  the  truth  we  must 
tell  it.  Only  then  will  justice  be  done.  Lying  in  general  shows  weak- 
mindedness  or  a  perverted  character.  In  court,  when  a  person's 
future  or  life  may  hang  in  the  balance,  the  witness  who  lies 
not  only  endangers  the  life  of  the  accused,  but  may  be  severely 
punished  if  detected.  It  is  sad,  but  true,  there  are  too  many  people  in  this 
country  who  are  willing  to  sell  their  honor,  and  defeat  justice,  for  the  al- 
mighty dollar.  Still,  the  American  has  confidence  in  the  courts  and  judges. 
They  are  the  bulwark  of  American  liberty. 


*The  Survey,  Feb.  5,  1910;  pp.  652,  656. 
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By  Maude  L.  Reybert. 

United  States. 

1.  Why  is  the  Great  Salt  Lake  salt  and  the  Great  Lakes  fresh? 

2.  What  five  lakes  touch  the  State  of  Michigan?  Which  lake  lies 
wholly  in  the  United  States? 

3.  Give  reasons  for  the  importance  of  Milwaukee,  Chicago  and 
Toronto. 

4.  Children,  describe  a  six-days'  trip  through  the  lakes  from  Bufifalo 
to  Duluth.  How  does  a  ship  get  from  Lake  Huron  to  Lake  Superior, 
Superior  being  twenty-four  feet  above  Huron  ? 
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5.  How  is  a  ship  able  to  pass  Niagara  Falls,  going  from  Lake  Ontario 
into  Lake  Erie?     (Ontario  is  326  feet  lower  than  Erie.) 

6.  What  is  the  best  way  of  shipping  products  from  Chicago  to  Europe  ? 

7.  What  caused  the  growth  of  cities  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Erie? 

8.  What  is  the  largest  fresh  water  lake  in  the  world? 

9.  What  minerals  are  in  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes? 

10.  What  caused  the  formation  of  the  Great  Lakes,  of  thousands  of 
lakes  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  and  ten  thousand  in  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota?    (Glaciers.) 

IL  Compare  the  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence  with  that  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

12.  What  canal  crosses  New  York  State?  How  long  is  it?  (350 
miles.)  What  two  cities  does  it  connect?  What  effect  did  it  have  on  the 
growth  of  New  York  City? 

13.  What  commercial  advantages  has  New  York  City?  Boston? 
Chicago  ? 

14.  Where  is  the  greatest  manufacturing  section  of  the  United  States? 
Why? 

15.  What  is  the  most  thickly  settled  section?    How  account  for  it? 

16.  What  cities  would  you  pass  on  a  steamboat  trip  up  the  Hudson? 

17.  Why  are  the  Atlantic  rivers  so  short? 

18.  Why  is  New  York  State  called  the  Empire  State? 

19.  In  what  does  Pennsylvania  excel  every  other  State  in  the  Union? 
New  York? 

20.  Name  a  large  city  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth ;  iron 
works ;  shoes  ;  silk. 


21.  What  special  advantages  has  Philadelphia 


? 


22.  What  is  the  "iron  city"  of  the   United  States?      Cotton  market? 
Meat  market?     Peanut  market? 

23.  Where  are  the  great  oyster  fisheries? 

24.  What  is  the  leading  occupation  of  the  South?    Why? 

25.  How  do  the  products  of  the  northern  part  of  the  L'nited   States 
differ  from  the  southern? 

26.  A  vessel  sails  into  Boston  harbor  with  a  cargo  of  cotton,  sugar 
and  molasses.    Where  from? 

27.  Name  and  describe  the  largest  river  basin. 

28.  What  caused  the  growth  of  the  "Twin  Cities"?     (Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul.) 

29.  Why  are  most  of  the  cities  of  upper  Mississippi  on  the  west  bank? 

30.  What  is  the  largest  State  in  the  Linion? 

31.  Where  are  the  arid  regions  of  the  LTnited  States?     Cause?     What 
influence  did  irrigation  have  on  the  settlement  of  the  West? 

32.  In  what  respects  does  California  differ  from  Massachusetts? 

33.  Wliat  is  the  greatest  fruit  producing  State?    What  are  some  other 
products? 

34.  What  minerals  are  found  in  the  Rockv  Mountains? 
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35.  How  many  miles  is  it  from  New  York  City  to  San  Francisco? 
How  long  a  trip? 

36.  What  is  the  largest  city  of  the  West?  Largest  inland  city? 
(Denver.) 

Z7.  When  was  gold  discovered  in  California?  (1848.)  What  was  the 
effect?     (California  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1850.) 

38.  Describe  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

39.  What  is  the  highest  mountain  peak? 

40.  What  makes  the  Colorado  River  so  remarkable?  Why  has  it 
deeper  and  longer  canyons  than  any  other  river?  (Climatic  conditions — 
erosive  power  of  the  water.) 

41.  Where  are  the  Indian  reservations? 

42.  Why  is  the  southern  part  of  Alaska  warmer  than  the  Maine  coast? 
(Japanese  current.) 

43.  Some  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States  are  cotton,  meats,  wheat, 
corn,  tobacco,  iron  and  cotton  goods.  What  section  of  the  country  does 
each  come  from? 

44.  On  outline  map  locate  the  following  cities  by  placing  numbers  as 
(1)  for  New  York;  (2)  San  Francisco;  (3)  Chicago;  (4)  New  Orleans; 
(5)  Philadelphia;  (6)  Washington;  (7)  MinneapoHs ;  (8)  Detroit;  (9) 
Boston;   (10)    Buffalo. 

45.  Compare  the  location  of  St.  Louis  with  Pittsburg. 

Canada. 

1.  What  are  the  outlets  for  eastern  Canada?  Why  isn't  Hudson  Bay 
so  important  as  St.  Lawrence  River? 

2.  Why  is  the  Mackenzie  River  of  little  use  for  navigation?  Describe 
its  course. 

3.  What  two  river  systems  lie  wholly  within  British  America? 

4.  Where  is  Danish  America? 

5.  Where  is  the  "Land  of  Evangeline"?  Describe  the  character  of  the 
land.     (Southwestern  part  is  a  farming  section.     Noted  for  sweet  apples.) 

6.  What  river  in  the  southeastern  part  is  noted  for  its  wonderful 
scenery?     (Saguenay.) 

7.  Locate  the  quaintest  city  in  this  section.  Tell  about  its  historical 
associations. 

8.  What  other  large  citv  is  on  the  St.  Lawrence? 

9.  Tell  about  the  agricultural  and  mineral  products  of  Canada. 

Mexico  and  Central  America. 

1.  What  two  peninsulas  form  part  of  Mexico? 

2.  How  does  the  Gulf  of  California  compare  in  position  and  size  with 
Hudson  Bay  and  Gulf  of  Mexico?    Give  reasons  for  the  difference. 

3.  Why  are  there  so  few  good  harbors  in  Mexico? 

4.  Why  is  there  so  little  maanufacturing? 

5.  Describe  the  people  and  government. 

6.  What  are  the  exports  of  Mexico?     (Silver,  cattle,  coffee,  hemp.) 

7.  Why  would  it  be  better  for  Central  America  to  have  a  central 
government  ? 

8.  What  is  the  greatest  lake  south  of  the  United  States? 
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9.  What  canal  is  being  built  in  the  Panama  Zone?  Of  what  advantage 
will  it  be  to  Europe  and  America?  (It  will  save  New  York  8,000  miles  of 
travel  to  San  Francisco,  and  London  5,000  miles. — Tarr  &  McMurry.) 
What  cities  will  it  connect? 

10.  What  are  the  exports  of  Central  America?  (Coffee,  bananas, 
rubber,  indigo.) 

General  Questions. 

1.  What  is  a  river?     Give  three  uses. 

2.  What  is  a  valley?  (Low  land  between  mountains  extending  from 
the  summit  of  one  ridge  to  the  summit  of  the  other.) 

3.  What  are  the  uses  of  latitude  and  longitude? 

4.  What  is  climate?  (Condition  of  a  place  with  reference  to  moisture 
and  heat.    It's  the  kind  of  weather.) 

5.  What  does  climate  depend  upon?  (Distance  north  or  south  of  the 
equator,  elevation  above  sea  level,  winds,  nearness  to  the  ocean.) 

6.  Why  are  large  cities  built  at  the  mouth  of  rivers?    What  is  a  delta? 

7.  What  is  a  canyon?  (A  deep  ravine  between  steep  banks  worn  by 
watercourses  formed  by  river  flowing  through  hard  rock  and  from  lack  of 
lainfall.)  Give  two  examples.  Why  isn't  there  a  canyon  in  the  upper  part 
of  a  river?  (Greater  amount  of  rainfall,  velocity  of  the  stream  greater, 
soft  rock  worn  away  easily.) 

Civics— 5  B. 

By  Samuel  P.  Abelow. 


VII.  Department  of  Charities. 
(What  the  city  does.) 
^    Hospitals  and  their  purposes. 
2.  Care  of  orphans  and  of  desti- 
tute children ; 
4.    Of  the  aged  and  helpless; 
4.  Of  the  blind. 


VIIl    Tenement  House  Department. 

1.  Nature  of  the  statutes  relative 

to  the  erection  and  inspection 
of  tenements. 

2.  Use  and  abuse  of  roofs,  yards 

and  fire  escapes. 

3.  Sanitation  —  light,    ventilation, 

plumbing,   toilet   accommoda- 
tions. 

4.  Mutual  obligations  of  landlord 

and  tenant. 
IX.  Park  Department. 

1.  Parks  and  playgrounds. 

2.  The  park  custodian. 


VII.  Good    Citizenship.       (Duty    of 
the  citizen.) 

1.  Duty    of    relieving    the    unfor- 

tunate ; 

2.  Of  recognizing  a  personal  re- 

sponsibility to  the  poor  and 
helpless ; 

3.  Of  preventing  cruelty  to  chil- 

dren and  to  animals ; 

4.  Of  being  independent  and  self- 

supporting. 
VIIL  Good  Citizenship. 

1.  Duty    of    complying    with    the 

laws  made  for  the  safety,  the 
health  and  the  comfort  of  the 
tenant. 

2.  Duty   of   respecting   the   rights 

of  the  landlord. 


IX.  Good  Citizenship. 

1.  Duty  of  appreciating  and  pro- 
tecting park  property,  such  as 
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trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  birds, 
animals,  benches,  railings  and 
apparatus. 
2.  Duty  of  keeping  the  grass  and 
paths  free  from  refuse  or 
papers. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
The  Department  of  Charities. 

Every  sensible  boy  and  girl  knows  that  it  is  right  to  assist  the  poor, 
the  weak,  the  crippled,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the  sick.  Throughout  the 
world  societies  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  unfortunate. 
These  societies,  by  making  people  happy,  by  giving  sick  people  the  means 
with  which  to  cure  themselves,  by  taking  care  of  the  orphans  and  blind,  by 
teaching  people  how  to  live  a  healthy  life,  are  a  boon  to  our  civilization  and 
a  blessing  to  our  country.  The  men  and  women  who  compose  these  socie- 
ties, and  the  men  and  women  who  give  charity  are  citizens  of  the  finest 
type.    Love  of  one's  fellowmen  means  love  of  God. 

The  city,  too,  does  charity.  For  this  purpose  it  has  its  Department 
of  Public  Charities.  The  head  of  this  department  is  a  commissioner  who 
is  appointed  by  the  Mayor  at  a  salary  of  $7,500  a  year.  The  commissioner 
has  charge  of  the  hospitals,  asylums,  almshouses,  institutions  for  the  care 
of  the  feeble-minded,  the  sick,  the  infirm  and  the  destitue.  In  order  to 
accommodate  these  classes  of  dependents  the  city  maintains  a  Municipal 
Lodging  House,  a  City  Hospital  on  Blackwell's  Island,  a  Home  for  the 
Aged,  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  and  the  Metropolitan  Training  School 
on  Blackwell's  Island,  and  a  Children's  Hospital  and  School  on  Randall's 
Island.  In  Brooklyn,  it  has  the  Kings  County,  the  Cumberland  Street,  and 
the  Bradford  Street  Hospitals.  It  also  has  a  reception  hospital  on  Coney 
Island.  The  Municipal  Lodging  House  has  accommodations  for  1,000 
homeless  men  and  women. 

These  city  institutions  are  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  all  the  needy 
people  of  New  York.  Hundreds  of  institutions  are  supported  by  private 
individuals.  These  institutions  do  not  pay  taxes  to  the  city  as  other  build- 
ings do.  In  this  way,  the  city  assists  them.  The  city  assists  orphan  asylums 
by  paying  to  the  institutions  $2.50  a  week  for  each  orphan  above  the  age 
of  five  years  which  they  maintain.  The  city  also  inspects  the  buildings 
of  the  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  whether  or  not  they  are 
kept  in  good  condition.  About  $5,000,000  a  year  is  given  by  the  city  to 
private  institutions  that  take  charge  of  dependents  of  all  classes. 

It  'is  strange,  but  admitted  by  all  officials,  that  the  hospitals,  orphan 
asylums,  protectories,  and  institutions  maintained  by  private  people  are 
better  than  those  in  charge  of  the  city.  The  men  and  women  who  support 
institutions  out  of  the  goodness  of  their  hearts  take  better  care  of  them 
than  those  paid  by  the  city  to  take  care  of  its  institutions. 

The  condition  of  the  happy,  healthy,  strong,  rich  man  is  preferable  to 
that  of  the  dependent  man.     If  every  boy  and  girl,  man  and  woman,  were 
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healthy  and  well  off,  we  would  he  living  in  a  paradise.  There  are  a  large 
numher  of  poor  people.  There  are  a  large  number  of  sick.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  crippled  people.  Many  of  these  people  became  poor,  crip- 
pled, sick,  through  ignorance,  through  carelessness,  or  through  no  fault 
of  their  own. 

People  who  work  in  mines  are  subject  to  great  danger.  A  cave-in  or 
an  explosion  results  in  the  loss  of  many  lives  or  in  the  making  of  many 
cripples.  What  should  the  women  and  children  who  are  dependent  on  these 
men  do?  An  earthquake  happens,  as  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  Messina, 
Sicily,  Hundreds  of  people  are  killed ;  hundreds  are  crippled ;  hundreds 
more  become  poor.  What  should  the  poor  and  crippled  do  who  become  so 
through  no  fault  of  theirs  ?  A  child  walks  across  the  street ;  a  careless 
driver  throws  and  injures  him ;  his  parents  are  too  poor  to  call  the  doctor. 
What  should  they  do?  Or  a  child  is  born  blind,  lame,  or  hunchbacked.  What 
should  be  done  with  a  man  or  woman  who  grows  old  and  has  no  one  upon 
whom  to  lean  for  support? 

There  were  times  when  crippled  children  and  old  men  and  women 
tised  to  be  killed,  on  the  theory  that  they  were  useless  members  of  society. 
Such  action  is  considered  barbarous  in  all  civilized  countries.  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  no  right  to  take  the  life  of  our  neighbor.  In  the  second 
place,  crippled  children  may  become  very  useful,  and  the  old  have  been 
useful.  For  that  reason,  we  must  take  good  care  of  them.  In  the  third 
place,  by  helping  the  weak  and  the  unfortunate  our  lives  become  finer, 
nobler  and  greater. 

Some  people  become  unfortunate  through  their  own  carelessness  or 
through  the  carelessness  of  others.  In  factories  where  large  numbers  of 
people  are  employed,  it  happens  that  a  worker,  unmindful  of  the  rights  of 
others,  does  not  take  proper  care  of  his  tools,  or  the  machines.  Drivers  of 
wagons  are  sometimes  reckless  and  cause  injury  to  the  pedestrian.  Since 
the  use  of  the  automobiles,  many  people  have  been  injured  and  killed 
through  the  carelessness  of  the  chauffeurs.  People  who  are  injured  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  and  cannot  help  themselves,  should  be  helped. 

Ignorance  is  another  factor  in  the  production  of  dependents.  The 
ignorant  dairyman  who  does  not  know  that  uncleanliness  leads  to  disease 
and  does  not  keep  his  cows  clean,  causes  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  His  cow 
may  be  diseased  and  her  milk  may  cause  the  death  of  many  innocent  people. 
The  housewife  who  does  not  know  that  death  lurks  in  dirt  and  foul  air 
and  does  not  keep  her  rooms  properly  ventilated  and  clean,  is  responsible 
for  her  short  life  and  the  early  death  of  her  children.  Many  babies  die 
during  the  summer  months  because  the  mothers  do  not  know  how  to  take 
care  of  them. 

Ignorance,  carelessness,  environment,  are  three  causes  which  produce 
the  dependent  class.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  city,  with  the  support  of  the 
intelligent  class,  to  teach  the  ignorant  people  how  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves and  those  whom  they  support.  The  careless  should  be  compelled  to 
have  respect  for  the  rights  and  lives  of  others.  For  that  class  of  people 
laws  are  passed  restraining  their  activities.    If  they  disobey  these  laws  they 
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are  fined  or  imprisoned.  In  order  to  protect  the  rights  of  children  and 
animals,  special  societies,  with  police  authority,  exist — the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals. 

The  third  cause — environment — presents  many  difficult  prohlems.  A 
person  is  influenced  by  the  people  with  whom  he  associates,  by  his  business 
relations,  by  the  books  he  reads,  by  the  pictures  he  sees,  by  the  house  he 
lives  in.  If  the  child  is  properly  trained,  taught  to  read  good  books,  to  seek 
his  playmates  from  among  those  who  lead  an  upright  life,  taught  the  value 
o.f  fresh  air,  food  and  a  strong  physique,  the  rest  will  take  care  of  itself. 

The  thinking  boy  and  girl  has  by  this  time  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
while  helping  the  weak  is  a  noble  deed,  it  is  better  to  grow  up  strong, 
healthy,  independent,  self-supporting.  To  be  self-supporting,  one  must, 
above  all,  be  healthy.  Many  a  man  has  gone  to  the  poorhouse  because  he 
did  not  have  the  strength  with  which  to  work.  I  care  not  how  wealthy  a 
man  is,  I  care  not  how  intelligent  a  man  is.  if  he  is  sickly,  he  will  not  be 
very  useful.  Therefore,  the  first  requisite  of  an  independent,  self-support- 
ing citizen  is  health.  Education  and  moral  character  are  the  other  two 
important  elements.  Strive,  then,  to  acquire  a  good  education,  to  develop  a 
a  moral  character  and  a  healthy  body. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
The  Tenement  House  Department. 

The  Tenement  House  Department  is  charged  with  the  duties  of  en- 
forcing the  Tenement  House  Act,  of  inspecting  all  tenements  in  regard  to 
sanitary  conditions,  of  compelling  owners  of  dwellings  to  comply  with  the 
law.  At  the  head  of  this  department  is  a  commissioner  who  is  appointed 
by  the  Mayor  at  a  salary  of  $7,500  a  year.  The  commissioner  is  assisted 
in  his  work  by  two  or  more  deputies  who  receive  $4,000  a  year  each,  and 
by  a  staff  of  inspectors  and  other  officers. 

The  department  keeps  on  file  the  names  and  addresses  of  owners  of 
tenements,  the  descriptions  of  all  tenement  property,  and  other  information 
which  is  of  value.  All  tenement  houses  in  the  city  must  be  built  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  laws.  The  old  houses  must  be  altered  to  comply  with 
these  laws.  Plans  for  the  building  or  alteration  of  tenements  must  be  in- 
spected by  the  superintendent  of  buildings  and  receive  his  approval  before 
building.  No  new  house  may  be  inhabited  until  the  commissioner  has 
issued  a  certificate  that  it  is  built  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Inspectors 
examine  the  houses  and  report  at  least  once  a  week  to  the  commissioner. 
By  means  of  these  reports  the  commissioner  finds  out  what  houses  are  kept 
in  accordance  with  the  law  and  what  houses  need  repairing. 

Whenever  an  inspector  or  officer  reports  that  any  part  of  a  tenement 
house  is  infected  with  contagious  disease,  or  is  unfit  for  human  habitation, 
or  dangerous  to  life  or  health  by  reason  of  want  of  repair,  or  of  defects 
in  the  drainage,  plumbing,  ventilation,  the  department  may  issue  an  order 
requiring  all  persons  living  in  that  house  to  vacate  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Whenever  any  building  requires  repairing — new  plumbing,  better  sewerage, 
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toilets  or  ventilation,  the  department  may  order  the  necessary  changes  to 
be  made.  The  department  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  each  house 
in  as  safe  a  condition  as  human  ingenuity  can  accomplish  that  result. 

It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  every  law-abiding  citizen  who  is  working 
for  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  for  the  good  of  himself,  to  assist 
this  department  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  that  is,  to  obey  the  law.  By  com- 
pelling landlords  who  own  houses  that  have  dark  rooms  to  put  windows  into 
them,  the  health  of  the  occupants  has  been  improved.  Consumption,  which 
thrives  in  dark  rooms,  is  meeting  a  foe  in  this  department.  In  spite  of  the 
activity  of  this  department,  there  are  about  100,000  dark  rooms  in  New 
York  City,  which  means  there  are  thousands  of  people  who  are  becoming 
weak,  sickly,  consumptive  citizens.  It  is  our  duty  to  keep  the  fire  escapes, 
yards,  roofs,  halls  and  other  passageways  free  of  all  encumbrances.  Each 
house  should  be  provided  with  a  bath  and  proper  toilet  accommodations. 
The  Tenement  House  Act  and  the  Tenement  House  Department,  since  they 
exist  for  the  safety,  health  and  comfort  of  the  tenant,  should  receive  the 
intelligent  support  of  every  tenant. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  a  word  should  be  said  on  the  relation  of 
the  tenant  and  the  landlord.  The  landlord  owns  the  house.  He  must  pay 
taxes  to  the  city  for  water,  use  of  the  land;  must  pay  interest  on  the  mort- 
gage, if  he  has  any;  must  keep  the  house  in  accordance  with  the  law.  The 
tenant  who  rents  an  apartment  must  pay  his  rent,  by  the  month  or  year. 
This  rent  should  be  paid  promptly.  If  the  rent  is  not  paid  for  two  or  three 
months,  the  landlord  may,  and  does,  eject  the  delinquent  tenant.  Further- 
more, the  tenant  should  keep  his  rooms  in  proper  condition,  especially  the 
hallway  and  stairs.  A  house  is  like  a  village.  Some  of  the  tenements 
in  Manhattan  Borough  have  over  two  hundred  inhabitants.  Each  inhab- 
itant has  his  rights  and  duties  towards  the  others  and  the  landlord.  These 
rights  and  duties  must  be  considered  binding.  By  assisting  the  landlord 
in  keeping  the  house  safe,  the  tenant  makes  the  work  of  the  Tenement 
House  Department  pleasant. 

The  Building  Code. 

In  order  to  be  an  intelligent  citizen,  one  must  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  law.  A  knowledge  of  the  Tenement  House  Act  or  the  Building  Code 
is  therefore  useful.  According  to  this  Code  all  new  buildings  and  all  old 
buildings  to  be  altered  must  be  constructed  or  altered  in  conformity  with 
its  provisions.  Before  the  erection  of  any  building  or  alteration  of  any  part 
of  a  building,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  work  to  be  done  must  be  submitted 
to  the  commissioner  of  buildings  and  receive  his  endorsement.  This  Code 
defines  the  quality  of  materials  to  be  used  in  building.  Poor  quality  of 
materials  often  endangers  the  lives  of  the  occupants  of  the  building.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  in  demolishing  an  old  building,  in  erecting  a  new  one,  in 
excavating,  in  laying  the  foundations,  in  erecting  the  walls,  beams,  etc. 
Every  dwelling  house  occupied  by  three  or  more  families,  every  building 
more  than  three  stories  in  height,  shall  be  provided  with  sufficient  fire 
escapes  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  Department  of  Buildings.  No  person 
shall  at  any  time  place  any  incumbrance  of  any  kind  whatsoever  before 
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or  upon  any  fire  'escape,  balcony  or  ladder.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
fireman  and  policeman  who  shall  discover  any  fire  escape  incumbered  in 
any  way  to  report  the  same  to  the  commanding  officer  of  his  company  or 
precinct.  This  officer  shall  notify  the  person  to  whom  the  fire  escape  belongs 
to  clear  it  at  once.  Failure  to  comply  with  the  notice  may  lead  to  arrest. 
Every  building  to  be  used  as  a  hotel,  legging  house,  school,  theatre,  jail, 
police  station,  hospital,  asylum,  institution  for  the  care  or  treatment  of 
persons,  the  height  of  which  exceeds  thirty-five  feet,  and  every  other  build- 
ing the  height  of  which  exceeds  seventy-five  feet,  shall  be  built  fireproof. 
No  frame  or  wood  structure  may  be  built  within  the  fire  limits  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  The  Code  defines  these  limits  for  each  borough;  no  frame 
houses  may  be  built  in  sections  that  are  thickly  populated.  The  reason  for 
this  provision  is  obvious. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  provisions  of  the  important  Building  Code. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
The  Park  Department. 

What  little  boy  or  girl  does  not  enjoy  a  day  in  the  park!  A  roll  on 
the  grass,  a  race  on  the  smooth  road,  a  row  on  the  lake,  the  fresh  air,  the 
chirping  of  the  birds,  make  one  feel  like  a  new-born  babe.  Parks  are  the 
breathing  places  of  the  city.  What  a  beautiful  city  ours  would  be  if  it  were 
dotted  with  hundreds  of  little  parks !  But  the  land  is  so  expensive,  and 
the  streets  are  so  congested,  that  we  must  be  satisfied  with  the  few  we  have. 
Perhaps  you  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  New  York  has  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  parks,  which  cover  an  area  of  more  than  seven  thousand 
acres.     In  addition  to  parks,  it  possesses  fine  parkways. 

The  parks  are  scattered  throughout  the  city.  The  largest  parks  are : 
Central,  in  Manhattan  Borough ;  the  Bronx,  Van  Cortlandt,  Pelham  Bay, 
in  the  Bronx;  Prospect,  in  Brooklyn,  and  Forest,  in  Queens.  Some  of  the 
smaller  parks  which  are  located  in  the  center  of  population  are  very  useful 
to  the  people.  After  a  hard  day's  work,  a  man  finds  an  hour  or  so  in  the 
park  a  great  help.  The  parks  are  also  beneficial  to  the  little  children  who 
must  live  in  the  narrow  tenement  houses.  The  large  parks,  which  are  situ- 
ated some  distance  from  the  congested  sections,  are  full  of  people  Saturdays, 
Sundays  and  holidays. 

The  parks  are  in  charge  of  a  Park  Board,  which  consists  of  three  com- 
missioners, one  having  the  care  of  the  parks  in  Manhattan  and  Richmond, 
one  in  The  Bronx,  and  one  in  Brooklyn  and  Queens.  These  commissioners 
are  appointed  by  the  Mayor  at  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year.  Each  commis- 
sioner has  a  staff  of  officers  and  employes.  These  employe  keep  the  park 
clean,  gather  the  paper  and  other  refuse  left  by  the  people,  keep  people  from 
tearing  the  flowers,  leaves,  breaking  trees,  benches  and  other  park  property. 

Since  the  parks  are  useful  places,  since  they  are  set  aside  to  be  enjoyed 
by  all,  no  one  person  has  the  right  to  harm  and  deprive  others  of  their  use. 
Boys  and  girls  who  take  no  pride  in  their  parks,  who  do  not  appreciate 
their  value,  who  throw  paper  and  peanut  shells  on  the  grass,  who  tear  the 
flowers  and  trees,  are  not  helping  to  make  the  city  beautiful,  are  not  good 
citizens. 
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In  some  parks  and  under  bridges  the  city  has  provided  playgrounds.  In 
a  city  Hke  New  York,  with  its  thousands  of  cars,  wagons,  carriages  and  auto- 
mobiles, it  is  very  dangerous  to  play  on  the  streets.  We  often  read  of 
children  being  run  over  by  wagons  or  cars.  Some  people  have  suggested 
that  streets  be  set  aside  for  the  use  of  children  only,  Others  have  suggested 
the  building  of  roof-gardens — some  schools  and  institutions  have  roof- 
gardens.  These  are  a  few  suggestions  towards  the  solution  of  this  very 
difficult  problem.  This  problem  will  remain  a  difficult  one  as  long  as  the 
city  will  be  congested. 

Park  Rules. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  public,  the  Board  of  Aldermen  has  adopted  rules 
and  regulations.  According  to  these  rules  all  persons  are  forbidden  to  cut, 
break,  or  in  any  way  injure  or  deface  the  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  posts,  railings, 
chains,  lamps,  lamp-posts,  benches,  tree-guards,  buildings,  structures  or  other 
property  in  or  upon  any  of  the  public  parks,  parkways,  squares  or  places 
of  or  within  the  city  of  New  York  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  Parks.  All  persons  are  forbidden  to  go  on  foot  or  otherwise  upon  the 
grass,  .except  when  and  where  permitted,  or  to  throw  or  leave  any  paper, 
refuse  or  rubbish  on  any  of  the  lawns  or  walks  of  the  parks,  squares,  park- 
ways or  places.  Other  rules  state  what  vehicles  may  pass  through  the  park. 
The  body  of  a  dead  person  is  not  allowed  to  be  carried  through  a  ])ark 
except  by  permission  of  the  commissioner. 
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By  Maude  L.  Reybert. 

In  the  treatment  of  topics  such  as  industries,  take  up  the  products  from 
the  raw  material  to  the  manufactured  articles  and  its  distribution  for  com- 
merce. Teach  children  something  about  the  growth  of  rice,  sugar-cane, 
cotton,  wheat  and  corn.  Then  the  manufactured  article  will  mean  something 
to  them.  Knowledge  of  productions  has  a  direct  application  and  a  utility 
in  it  that  children  will  appreciate.  Interest  results.  There  is  need  of  col- 
lective material,  in  the  shape  of  specimens,  illustrative  matter  from  news- 
papers and  magazines,  reference  books,  lantern  and  slides,  stereoscopes  and 
views.    These  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  connection  with  this  study. 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS. 
King  Cotton. 

King  Cotton's  rule  began  before  the  making  of  history.  Mummies, 
centuries  old,  are  wrapepd  in  cotton  swathings.  It  has  been  cultivated  in 
America  for  over  200  years. 

A  Cotton-field. — The  plant  grows  five  or  six  feet  hight.  It  blooms  in 
July — pale  pink  flower,  white  at  first.  Then  a  green  boll  comes,  like  a 
hickory  nut  in  appearance.  In  early  fall  it  ripens,  cracks  open,  and  mass 
of  snow-white  lint  shows  out.    The  field  looks  like  a  field  of  snow. 

It  is  then  picked,  ginned  and  manufactured  into  cloth.    The  cotton-gin 
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separates  the  seeds  form  the  fibers.  The  "gin"  (contraction  of  "engine") 
was  invented  by  EH  Whitney  in  1793;  enabled  the  slave  to  remove  seeds 
from  a  hundred  pounds  a  day  instead  of  from  two  pounds,  as  formerly. 
Now  the  cotton  is  ready  to  be  pressed  into  bales,  four  feet  by  five,  weighing 
500  pounds,  worth  forty  dollars  a  bale.  It  .is  sent  to  the  mills,  twisted  into 
strands,  drawn  out  into  threads,  woven  into  cloth  (calico,  muslin,  gingham, 
etc.).  The  seeds  are  sent  to  oil  mills,  made  into  cottonseed  oil,  which  is  a 
substitute  for  olive  oil. 

The  Cotton  Belt. — North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas.  Cotton  needs  a  warm  climate 
and  plenty  of  rain.  New  Orleans  is  the  greatest  cotton  market  of  the 
world,  United  States  furnishing  more  than  half  of  the  cotton  produced  in 
the  world. 

Flax. 

The  plant  is  two  or  three  feet  high.  It  has  a  blue  flower  in  July.  The 
stalk  contains  strong  fibers  which  are  the  parts  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  linen.  It  is  raised  in  Ireland,  United  States,  Africa,  India,  China  and 
Russia. 

Hozv  Linen  Is  Prepared. — The  flax  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots  in  August, 
left  in  wet  meadows  or  under  water  from  ten  to  fourteen  days,  and  dried 
in  the  sun.  The  brittle,  woody  stems  are  broken  by  machinery.  The  fibers 
are  combed  with  a  hackle  and  twisted  into  threads. 

Uses. — It  is  made  into  carpet  and  spool  thread,  handkerchiefs,  fish-lines, 
table-cloths,  etc.  The  seeds  are  made  into  linseed  oil  and  the  refuse  is  used 
as  a  fertilizer.    It  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  United  States  for  its  seed. 

Wheat. 

Wheat  sown  in  the  fall  is  called  winter  wheat;  in  the  spring,  spring 
wheat.  The  harvesting  machines  cut  down  the  wheat,  gather  it  into  bun- 
dles and  tie  each  bundle  with  twine.  The  threshing  machines  separate  the 
grain  from  the  straw.  The  wheat  is  then  made  into  flour,  ground  again  and 
again,  and  sifted. 

Uses. — It  forms  the  main  breadstuff  of  civilized  people.  The  husk 
is  sold  for  bran.  The  center  of  the  wheat  grain  or  germ  is  made  into  break- 
fast foods.     The  other  portion  is  ground  into  flour. 

"The  Bread  Basket  of  North  America." — Our  country  grows  more  than 
any  other.  The  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North  is  the  finest  wheat 
section.  The  five  leading  wheat  States  are:  Minnesota,  Kansas,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Indiana.  Minneapolis,  on  the  Mississippi,  is  the  flour-milling 
center.  The  Pillsbury-Washburn  Company  flour  mills  here  are  the  largest 
in  the  world.  Minneapolis  is  located  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  at  the 
head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  near  the  Great  Lakes,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  wheat  region.  Its  location  caused  it  to  become  the  flour-milling 
center  of  the  world.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  St.  Paul,  the  trade 
center  of  the  Northwest.  These  two  cities  are  called  the  "Twin  Cities  of 
the  Northwest." 
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Indian  Corn, 

The  "National  Emblem."     Why? 

The  Plant. — When  is  the  grain  planted?  When  does  it  ripen?  The 
stalks  are  straight,  strong,  seven  to  ten  feet  tall.  The  leaves  are  long  and 
narrow.  The  flowers  are  at  the  top  of  the  stalk  and  are  called  tassels. 
The  ears  are  wrapped  in  husks  for  protection ;  keep  the  corn  from  drying. 
Fine  silk-like  threads  come  from  each  kernel ;  pale  green  or  yellow.  All 
these  threads  come  together  in  a  thick,  soft  bunch  at  the  end  of  the  cob. 
The  kernels,  or  seeds,  are  packed  with  nourishing  food. 

Kinds  of  Corn. — Field  corn,  sweet  corn,  pop  corn. 

Uses. — Food  for  man  and  beast.  It  is  made  into  breakfast  foods,  corn 
meal,  starch,  glucose.  Another  use  of  it  is  in  the  manufacture  of  whiskey. 
It  is  the  chief  food  of  hogs.  The  stalks,  dried,  serve  as  fodder  for  cows  in 
winter.    Com  is  thus  turned  into  meat,  milk,  etc. 

The  corn-belt  in  the  United  States  is  the  greatest  on  the  globe.  The 
greatest  production  comes  from  Iowa,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Indiana, 
Ohio  and  Kansas.  It  provides  more  than  one  billion  bushels  of  corn  every 
year.  This  crop  would  make  six  solid  belts  of  corn  wagons  around  the 
world,  this  being  only  half  of  the  crop  in  the  United  States. — Carpenter. 

The  Feast  of  Mondamin. 

And  the  maize-field  grew  and  ripened, 
Till  it  stood  in  all  the  splendor 
Of  its  garments  green  and  yellow, 
Of  its  tassels  and  its  plumage, 
And  the  maize-ears  full  and  shining 
Gleamed  from  bursting  sheaths  of  verdure. 

Then  Nokomis,  the  -old  woman. 
Spake  and  said  to  Alinnehaha : 
"  'Tis  the  Moon  when  leaves  are  falling ; 
All  the  wild  rice  has  been  gathered. 
And  the  maize  is  ripe  and  ready ; 
Let  us  gather  in  the  harvest, 
Let  us  wrestle  with  Mondamin, 
Strip  him  of  his  plume  and  tassels. 
Of  his  garments  green  and  yellow." 

— Henry  W.  Longfelloiv. 

Civics— 6A. 

By  Samuel  P.  Abelow. 
CHAPTER  X. 
Departments  of  the  National  Government. 
I.     The  three  branches.  I.     Good  Citizenship. 

1.  Legislative,  executive,  judicial.  L  Duty  of  keeping  well  informed 

2.  How  constituted?  in  regard  to  the  workings  of 

3.  Chief  duties  imposed  upon  each.  the  national  government; 
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2.  Of  responding  to  calls  for  the 
"  defense  of  the  country ; 

3.  Of  voting  intelligently. 
II.  General     purpose     of     executive 

branch  as  observed  in  or  near 
this  city : 

1.  The  letter  carrier  and  the  post 

office. 

2.  Harbors,  lighthouses,  and  life- 

saving  stations. 

3.  The  army  and  navy. 

4.  The  customs  department. 

5.  The  immigration  bureau. 

6.  The  census. 

While  the  Revolutionary  War  was  in  progress,  the  thirteen  original 
States  were  united  by  a  common  fear  of  England.  After  the  war  was  over, 
the  States  began  to  quarrel  with  one  another.  It  seemed  for  a  time  that 
instead  of  one  united  government,  the  war  produced  thirteen  independent 
governments.  This  state  of  affairs  did  not  last  long.  The  wisest  men  of 
each  State  had  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia.  At  this  meeting,  which  was  at- 
tended by  such  men  as  George  Washington,  Alexander  Hamilton,  James 
Madison,  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  strong  form  of  government  was  adopted. 
This  form  of  government  under  which  we  live  contains  the  best  elements 
of  the  various  governments  of  the  colonies.  As  a  bouquet  of  flowers  con- 
sists of  the  fine  flowers  of  different  gardens,  so  that  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment is  composed  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  different  colonial  govern- 
ments. 

At  the  head  of  our  government  is  the  President.  He  is  elected  by 
the  people.  The  laws  of  our  country  are  made  by  Congress.  Some  of  the 
congressmen  are  elected  by  the  people ;  some  by  the  States.  These  laws 
are  explained  to  the  people  by  the  judges.  The  judges  are  not  elected  by 
the  people,  but  are  appointed  by  the  President. 

We  have  said  that  the  laws  of  our  country  are  made  by  Congress.  Con- 
gress consists  of  two  houses,  called  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  chosen  directly 
by  the  people.  A  member  of  the  House  must  be  at  least  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  seven  years,  and  a  resident  of  the 
State  from  which  he  is  elected.  He  is  elected  for  two  years.  A  senator  is 
not  elected  by  the  people,  but  by  the  State  legislature.  Each  State  elects  two 
senators.  A  senator  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  for  nine  years  and,  when  elected,  an  inhabitant  of  the  State 
from  which  he  is  chosen. 

The  representatives  and  senators  from  the  entire  country,  from  Wash- 
mgton  to  Florida  and  Maine  to  California  assemble  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
In  Washington  there  is  a  very  large  and  imposing  building  called  the  Capitol. 
This  Capitol  contains  many  chambers — one  for  the  President,  one  for  the 
judges,  other  rooms  for  other  officials,  and  two  large  rooms  with  many  side 
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rooms  for  the  congressmen.  The  senators  meet  in  one  room;  the  rep- 
resentatives in  another.  These  meetings  begin  the  first  Monday  in  December 
of  each  year.  At  these  meetings  they  make  the  laws  for  the  90  or  more 
milUons  of  people  of  the  country.  They  make  plans  for  the  getting  of 
money  and  for  the  spending  of  it.  They  make  laws  for  the  admission  of 
foreigners  into  the  country.  They  decide  how  many  ships  should  be  built 
for  the  navy ;  they  decide  how  people  who  live  in  one  State,  say  New  York, 
may  do  business  with  people  who  live  in  California  or  Louisiana  or  in  any 
other  State;  they  make  plans  for  the  post  office;  they  do  many  other  things 
which  are  necessary. 

Sometimes  Congress  passes  a  law  which  is  not  plain  to  all  the  people, 
or  which  seems  to  some  people  as  being  a  wrong  law.  Such  a  law  must  be 
explained.  The  law  is  explained  by  the  United  States  judges.  These  judges 
are  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senators. 
The  judges  who  form  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  meet  in  the 
Capitol  at  Washington,  D.  C.  They  are  judges  for  life.  In  addition  to  ex- 
plaining the  law,  these  judges  try  cases  which  arise  from  quarrels  betvvecn 
citizens  of  different  States,  and  between  two  or  more  States. 

We  come  now  to  learn  something  about  that  part  of  our  government 
which  has  to  do  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  laws.  This  branch  of  our  gov- 
ernment is  called  the  executive.  The  executive  department  consists  of  a 
President,  Vice-President,  general  assistants  called  secretaries  and  a  host  of 
other  people.  Since  our  country  is  so  large  and  has  so  many  inhabitants, 
a  large  staff  is  necessary  to  guard  the  laws.  The  President,  upon  whose 
shoulders  rests  the  responsibility  for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  laws 
must  be  a  very  important  person. 

To  become  a  President  a  man  must  have  been  born  in  this  country,  must 
be  at  least  thirty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  election,  and  must  be  elected 
by  the  people.  The  President  is  elected  for  a  period  of  four  years  and  receives 
a  salary  of  $75,000  a  year.  He  is  the  most  important  citizen  of  the  land ;  at 
the  same  time,  he  has  the  hardest  work  to  do.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  so  many  people.  In  fact  it  is  impossible  for  one  man 
to  do  it.  It  is  impossible  for  one  man  to  be  in  Maine  and  at  the  same  time 
in  California  to  see  that  the  people  obey  the  laws ;  to  be  in  New  York  City 
and  Baltimore  at  the  same  time  to  see  that  healthy  people  only  come  in  from 
Europe  or  elsewhere;  to  look  after  the  thousands  of  letter  carriers;  to  count 
all  the  people  as  was  done  last  April ;  to  take  care  of  all  the  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  do  a  thousand  and  one  other  acts  which  must  be  done.  How 
does  the  President  perform  his  duties  ? 

The  work  which  must  be  done  is  divided  into  nine  classes  or  depart- 
ments. Each  department  is  in  charge  of  a  secretary,  who  is  appointed  by 
the  President.  Each  secretary  is  responsible  to  the  President  for  his  work. 
If  the  President  is  not  satisfied  with  his  secretary  he  may  discharge  him  and 
select  a  better  man.  Each  secretary  in  turn  has  a  host  of  assistants ;  these 
assistants  do  such  work  as  is  assigned  to  them.  A  secretary  may  at  times 
need  as  many  as  twenty-five  thousand  men  and  women  for  his  department. 

Let  us,  for  example,  study  the  work  of  the  secretary  who  has  charge  of 
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the  letter  carriers  and  the  post  office.  In  1909  there  were  60,144  post  offices 
in  the  United  States.  During  the  year  1908,  the  number  of  pieces  of  postal 
matter  of  all  kinds  which  passed  through  the  mails  was  13,173,340,329.  A 
big  number !  The  secretary  of  the  post  offices  or  the  postmaster  general  as 
he  is  called  needs  men  to  deliver  these  letters ;  needs  men  to  take  charge  of 
the  post  offices,  to  sell  the  stamps,  to  stamp  the  letters,  to  carry  the  letters 
from  one  city  to  another,  from  one  State  to  another.  For  this  work  the 
United  States  government  spent  in  1909,  $221,004,102! 

Each  city  has  its  post  office  and  letter  carriers.  New  York  City  has 
3,702  carriers,  of  which  Brooklyn  has  1,035.  These  carriers  are  assigned 
to  stations.  Each  station  is  numbered.  Each  station  represents  a  district. 
Each  letter  carrier  is  given  a  few  blocks  in  the  district.  He  must  deliver 
all  the  letters  which  are  received  at  his  post  office  for  the  people  of  his  sec- 
tion. For  this  work,  he  is  paid  by  the  United  States  government  through 
the  postmaster  general.  A  letter  carrier  works  for  the  United  States 
government. 

Throughout  the  city  there  are  letter  boxes  on  lamp-posts.  In  these 
boxes,  people  drop  their  mail.  At  certain  hours  of  the  day,  the  letters  are 
collected  by  the  letter  carriers,  taken  to  the  nearest  post  office,  and  from 
there  sent  to  the  address  indicated  on  the  letter.  These  boxes  belong  to  the 
United  States  government. 

This  study  of  the  post  office  has  shown  us  how  the  President  through 
his  postmaster  general  and  the  letter  carriers  looks  after  our  mail.  Let  us 
see  how  the  President  looks  after  the  harbors  and  the  thousands  of  ships 
that  enter  and  leave  our  ports.  A  good  harbor  brings  business  and  wealth. 
Good  harbors  are  therefore  necessary.  The  harbors  are  in  charge  of  the 
secretary  of  war.  The  secretary  as  the  postmaster-general  is  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  secretary  of  war  selects  a  corps  of  engineers  who  ex- 
amine the  harbors  and  the  rivers  and  report  to  him  on  their  conditions.  He 
,  in  turn  informs  the  President  of  the  harbors  that  need  improvement  and 
how  much  money  will  be  necessary  for  the  work.  The  President  then  asks 
Congress  to  give  him  the  money.  The  United  States  government  intends 
to  spend  a  large  sum  of  money  to  improve  Jamaica  Bay.  The  work  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  secretary  of  war.  The  supervisor  of  the  harbor  of  New 
York  has  his  office  at  39  Whitehall  street,  Manhattan, 

The  President  also  appoints  a  secretary,  who  looks  after  the  safety  of 
the  ships  and  the  people  on  the  ships.  Certain  parts  of  our  coast  are  rocky 
and  dangerous  for  ships.  Lighthouses  must  be  constructed  there  to  warn 
ships  of  the  danger.  These  lighthouses  are  in  charge  of  the  department 
of  commerce  and  labor.  The  secretary  of  this  department  appoints  a  light- 
house board.    There  is  a  lighthouse  on  Sandy  Hook. 

In  addition  to  these  lighthouses  there  are  life-saving  stations.  At  these 
stations  are  life-savers  who  are  prepared  at  a  moment's  notice  to  go  to  the 
assistance  of  any  ship  'in  distress.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909, 
there  were  459  disasters,  in  which  6,377  persons  and  millions  of  dollars 
were  involved.    Of  the  number  of  persons  shipwrecked  only  8  were  lost. 

Saving  lives  is  a  very  useful  task.    The  work  is  entrusted  to  a  group  of 
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men  who  are  responsible  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  President.  There  are  281  life-saving  stations,  201  being  on  the  At- 
lantic coast.  The  center  of  the  United  States  life-saving  stations  of  New 
York  is  located  at  379  Washington  street,  Manhattan. 

In  various  sections  of  the  United  States  are  stationed  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors. These  soldiers  and  sailors  are  there  to  protect  the  country  in  case  of 
war.  The  President  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy.  In 
time  of  war  he  may  lead  the  soldiers  to  battle,  but  as  a  rule  he  does  not  do 
it.  In  time  of  peace  they  must  be  looked  after.  They  must  be  fed,  housed  and 
clothed.  The  forts  must  be  repaired  and  kept  in  good  working  order — the 
ships  likewise  must  be  kept  in  trim.  The  President  appoints  a  secretary  of 
war  to  take  charge  of  the  army  and  a  secretary  of  navy  to  take  charge  of 
the  navy.     They  appoint  their  assistants,  who  do  all  the  necessary  work. 

The  army  is  divided  into  departments.  The  headquarters  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  east  is  on  Governor's  Island.  On  Governor's  Island  is  the 
major-general,  who  has  charge  of  the  department  of  the  east  and  his  staff 
of  officers.  The  forts  of  New  York  City  are  also  in  charge  of  the  United 
States  government — Forts  Hamilton,  Hancock,  at  Sandy  Hook ;  Jay,  on 
Governor's  Island ;  Schuyler,  on  Throgg's  Neck,  L.  I.  Sound ;  Wadsworth, 
on  Staten  Island ;  Wood,  on  Bedloe's  or  Liberty  Island,  in  New  York  Bay. 

The  navy  yards  are  also  the  property  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment and  in  charge  of  the  secretary  of  rhe  navy.  There  are  about  twenty-- 
four  navy  yards,  one  of  which  is  located  in  Brooklyn.  Every  boy  and  girl 
should  visit  this  navy  yard.  A  pass  of  admisison  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
for  it  to  the  "Captain  of  the  Yard."  It  is  open  daily  except  Sundays  and 
holidays,  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  In  the  navy  yard  are  some  of  the  war  ves- 
sels, the  sailors,  dock  yards,  where  vessels  are  repaired  and  built,  also  fac- 
tories where  material  used  in  the  construction  of  ships  is  made.  A  navy 
yard  is  a  busy  place. 

The  United  'States  navy  consists  of  46,250  men  and  139  large  war  ves-- 
sels  and  a  number  of  small  ones. 

One  way  the  United  States  raises  money  for  its  expenses  is  by  making 
people  who  bring  in  goods  from  Europe,  Asia  or  other  places  pay  a  certain 
tax  on  those  goods.  The  goods  are  examined  and  the  amount  af  the  tax 
is  collected.  Some  people  must  do  this  work  and  the  President  is  responsible 
for  this  work.  Men  are  stationed  at  the  various  ports.  These  men  ex- 
amine all  the  baggage  that  comes  in  and  collect  the  charges  or  customs.  In 
Manhattan  there  is  the  large  Custom  House  at  Bowling  Green.  This  Cus- 
tom House  is  the  headquarters  for  the  collector  of  customs  and  his  staff. 
They  examine  all  the  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  silks,  spices,  rubber,  and  fruits  that 
reach  New  York  from  foreign  countries.  Since  many  ships  land  in  New 
York  these  Custom  House  officials  are  kept  very  busy. 

New  York  City  has  a  large  water  front,  with  many  docks.  It  is  there- 
fore divided  into  districts  and  an  inspector  is  in  charge  of  each  district. 
Brooklyn  is  divided  into  21  districts.  Throughout  the  city  are  warehouses 
which  are  in  charge  of  the  officer  of  the  customs,  in  which  the  goods  are 
placed  while  being  examined.     A  warehouse  is  located  at  23  Pearl  street, 
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Manhattan,  one  at  48-50  Jay  street,  Brooklyn.     Other  warehouses  are  lo- 
cated in  other  sections  of  the  city. 

This  work  of  collecting-  the  customs  is  in  charge  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  who,  we  have  learned,  is  responsible  to  the  President. 

The  ImmigratioH  Bureau. — Ours  is  a  busy  country.  People  are  con- 
stantly coming  in  and  going  out.  While  we  should  be  happy  to  have  every- 
body live  here,  we  certainly  ought  not  to  admit  robbers  who  fled  justice,  or 
lunatics  or  other  undesirable  people.  Congress  has  passed  a  law  which 
states  what  classes  of  people  may  be  admitted  and  what  classes  may  not  be 
admitted.  The  President  must  execute  the  law.  He  does  the  work  con- 
nected with  this  law  in  the  same  manner  that  he  takes  care  of  the  letter 
carriers,  the  soldiers,  and  sailors.  His  secretary  of  commerce  and  labor  has 
charge  of  the  faithful  carrying  out  of  the  law. 

At  Ellis  Island,  in  New  York  Bay,  there  are  stationed  men  and  women 
who  examine  every  man,  woman  and  child  that  comes  to  y\merica  by  way 
of  New  York  City.  Those  that  are  found  wanting  are  sent  back  to  the 
country  from  which  they  came.  The  commissioner  of  immigration,  who 
has  charge  of  the  work  at  Ellis  Island  is  very  careful  not  to  let  in  undesirable 
people.  In  1909,  751,786  people  came  into  the  United  States.  Of  this  num- 
ber 580,617  came  through  New  York  City.  You  will  readily  understand 
why  Ellis  Island  is  one  of  the  busiest  places  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  When- 
ever you  have  the  opportunity  you  should  visit  the  island  and  see  how  the 
immigrants  are  managed. 

The  Census. — In  April  of  this  year  a  man  visited  your  house.  This 
man  had  a  large  sheet  of  paper  on  which  were  printed  many  questions.  He 
sat  down  at  the  table,  spread  out  this  sheet  of  paper  and  asked  your  father 
or  mother  to  answer  the  questions.  These  questions  were :  Who  is  the 
head  of  the  family?  Name  of  the  wife?  Name  of  each  child?  Age  of 
each  member  of  the  family?  How  many  years  were  the  father  and  mother 
married?  Can  each  member  of  the  family  speak  English?  Where  each 
born  ?  Occupation  of  each  ?  Do  the  children  go  to  school  ?  Does  the  father 
own  the  house  he  lives  in  or  has  he  rented  it?  Is  any  member  of  the  family 
blind,  deaf,  or  dumb?  The  answers  to  these  questions  were  recorded  in 
black  ink  on  the  printed  sheet.  The  man  then  left  your  house  and  went 
to  the  next  house. 

This  man  was  the  census  enumerator.  Why  did  he  ask  all  these  ques- 
tions? You  perhaps  never  saw  him  before  or  will  never  see  him  again.  You 
treated  this  man  or  woman,  for  some  women  asked  these  questions,  with  po- 
litness,  because  the  President  of  the  United  States  asked  you  to  do  so. 
Throughout  the  country  the  President  had  notices  posted  asking  the  people 
to  receive  the  census  enumerators.  These  notices  also  appeared  in  all  the 
newspapers.     And  the  people  heeded  them.     Why  ? 

Every  ten  years  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  counted.  That 
is,  the  census  is  taken.  By  means  of  the  census  we  know  how  many  people 
live  in  each  city,  each  State,  and  in  the  United  States.  We  also  get  an  idea 
of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  This  counting  is  done  by  a  large  number  of 
men  and  women,  who  are  in  charge  of  the  secretary  of  commerce  and  labor, 
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the  same  man  who  has  charge  of  immigration.  The  secretary  appoints  a  di- 
rector of  the  census.  This  director  divides  the  country  into  districts  and  ap- 
points a  supervisor  over  each  district.  Brooklyn  was  known  as  district  num- 
ber 2.  Each  supervisor  then  divided  his  territory  into  smaller  districts ;  thus 
the  supervisor  of  Brooklyn"  divided  his  territory  into  a  few  hundred  dis- 
tricts. Then  he  appointed  a  person  for  each  district.  This  district  was 
known  as  the  enumeration  district  (the  counting  district).  The  person  in 
charge  of  each  enumeration  district  counted  all  the  people  in  that  district. 
The  sheets  which  were  used  for  the  purpose  were  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
supervisor.  The  supervisor  and  his  staff  collected  all  the  sheets  of  all  the 
enumerators,  examined  them  for  mistakes,  counted  the  number  of  people 
recorded  on  the  sheets  and  sent  all  the  sheets  and  figures  to  the  director  of 
the  census,  whose  office  is  in  Washington,  D.  C.  What  the  Brooklyn  super- 
visor did,  the  supervisor  of  every  district  in  the  United  States  did.  The  di- 
rector and  his  staff  were  certainly  kept  busy  receiving  thousands  of  sheets. 
In  Washington  the  sheets  are  examined  and  studied,  and  the  results  are 
printed  in  large  books  which  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  work  takes  time  and  labor.  The  enumerators'  work  must  be  ac- 
complished in  two  weeks.    The  director's  work  takes  more  than  a  year. 

The  President  then  reaches  the  people  through  the  census  enumerator, 
the  immigration  bureau,  the  customs  department,  the  army  and  navy,  the 
life-saving  stations,  the  lighthouses,  the  harbors  and  the  post  office  and  letter 
carriers.  The  President  is  the  first  citizen  of  the  land.  His  position  carries 
with  it  many  responsibilities. 

In  order  to  understand  the  important  place  the  President  holds  in  the 
lives  of  the  people  w^e  must  keep  informed  of  the  workings  of  the  national 
government.  We  must  keep  informed  of  the  laws  of  the  land  and  know 
whether  or  not  these  laws  are  obeyed.  This  is  no  easy  task.  It^  requires 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought.  The  intelligent  citizen  will  know  how  to 
vote  properly,  will  know  which  officials  do  their  work  and  which  shirk  re- 
sponsibility. He  will  when  duty  calls  him,  whether  to  take  up  arms  for  the 
defense  of  his  country  or  the  ballot  at  election  day  perform  his  share  well. 

Suggestive  Questions  — 6A. 

Grammar. 

How  many  kinds  of  sentences  are  there  ? 

Define : 

Declarative  sentence. 

Interrogative  sentence. 

Exclamatory  sentence. 

Imperative  sentence. 

Give  an  illustration  of  each. 

Define  an  adverb. 

Write  an  exclamatory  sentence  containing  an  adverb. 

Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adverb,  a  subject  pronoun  and  a  prepo- 
sitional phrase. 

Define  (a)  interjection;  (b)  conjunction;  (c)  pronoun;  (d)  adjective. 
Illustrate  and  underline. 

Give  two  possessive  pronouns. 
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Analyze : 

The  snow  had  begtm  in  the  gloaminf^  and  had  heaped  field  and  highway 
with  a  white  silence. 

What  are  the  plnral  forms  of  country,  potato,  life? 

Give  rule  for  forming  the  plural  in  each  case. 

Write  a  topical  outline  for  a  composition  on  "The  Stamp  Act." 

"Coffee,  rubber  and  diamonds,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  "are  exported  from 
Brazil." 

Give  reasons  for  (a)  each  mark  of  punctuation  in  the  above  sentence; 
(b)  each  capital. 

Separate  the  following  sentences  into  their  subjects  and  predicates,  and 
underscore  the  subject  noun  and  predicate  verb. 

(a)  "Down  in  a  green  and  shady  bed  grew  a  modest  violet." 

(b)  "Into  the  valley  of  death  rode  the  six  hundred." 

(c)  "Up  in  the  lighthouse  sat  the  faithful  keeper." 

(a)  What  is  meant  by  the  complement  of  a  verb? 

(b)  What  parts  of  speech  may  be  used  as  complements? 
Illustrate  by  means  of  sentences. 

Use  the  verb  "be"  or  some  part  of  it  as : 

(a)  Auxiliary  or  helping  verb. 

(b)  A  predicate  verb. 

(a)  The  expressman  brought  the  trunks. 

Change  this  statement  so  the  subject  receives  the  action. 

(b)  Five  of  the  boys  have  been  stung  by  wasps. 

(c)  The  roses  were  scattered  by  the  wind. 

Change  these  two  statements  so  the  subjects  perform  the  actions. 
Classify  the  underscored  words  according  to  their  use  in  the  following 
sentences : 

(a)  The  ivork  of  the  blacksmith  is  laborious. 

(b)  A  blacksmith  must  zvork  very  hard. 

(c)  His  zvork  apron  is  made  of  leather. 
Give  the  three  parts  of  the  following  verbs : 
(Do  not  give  the  "ing"  form.) 

(a)  Saw  (c)     Drive 

(b)  Broke  (d)     Grow 
(e)     Know 

The  Fox  runs  swiftly. 

The  deer  runs  swiftly. 

Combine  these  two  statements  into  one  statement. 

Give  reason  for  changing  the  form  of  the  verb. 

Our  kittens  sleep  contentedly  under  the  warm  hearth. 

Give  part  of  speech  of  every  word  in  this  sentence. 

Change  the  following  question  to  a  declarative  sentence  and  give  entire 
subject,  entire  predicate,  entire  object,  and  principal  word  of  each. 

"May  the  boy  use  his  teacher's  gold  pen?" 

Separte  the  following  words  into  stems,  prefixes,  suffixes,  suprefixes  and 
meaning.     They  may  be  arranged  thus: 
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Word.  Prefix.  Stem.  Suffix.  Meaning. 

Contradict 

Retort 

Biped 

Conclusion 

Dentist 

In  the  word  extraction,  tell  the  meaning  of  the  stem,  the  prefix  and  the 
suffix.    Use  the  word  in  a  sentence. 

Fill  in  blanks. 

(a)  Mother  divided  the  apple John  and . 

(b)  Who  is  there?    "It  is ,"  said  Kate. 

(c)  Our  canoe  touched the  shore, a  short  distance the 

spot  where  our  friends  were. 

Boys  said  Mrs.  Smith  you  must  be  more  careful  of  your  stockings  or 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  mend  them. 
Punctuate. 

Underline  the  pronouns  in  the  above  sentence. 
Tell  the  antecedent  of  each  pronoun. 
Use  hard  as  an  adjective,  and  as  an  adverb. 
Use  fine  as  an  adjective,  as  a  noun,  and  as  a  verb. 
Analyze : 
Lost  time  is  never  found  again. 


Test  Questions  in  AritKmetic— OA. 

Oral  Arithmetic. 

Joseph  had  $3.00.    He  bought  a  cap  for  60  cents.    What  percent  of  his 
money  left? 

Find  the  area  of  an  8-in.  cube. 

How  many  grains  in  2  oz.  Troy? 

At  6  cents  a  ft.  what  will  it  cost  to  put  up  a  fence  on  a  lot  25  ft.  by 
75  ft.? 

How  many  cu.  ft.  in  a  bin  12  ft.x4  ft.x3i/2  ft.? 

Difiference  in  weight  between  an  oz.  of  silver  and  an  oz  of  sugar. 

Find  83  1/3%  of  3  gal. 

Value  or  83  1/3%  of  a  ream  at  l^c.  per  sheet. 

A  gallon  of  oil  is  sold  for  .SOc.  at  a  gain  of  11   1/9%.     Cost.? 

What  per  cent  of  a  school  day  are  1  hour,  30  min.  ? 

Had  $1.25;  spent  75%.    Left? 

No.  of  square  inches  in  a  square  prism  6  in.  long,  5  in.  wide? 

Find  cost  of  digging  a  cellar  3  feet  square  and  3  ft.  deep  at  $1.25  per 
cu.  yd. 

If  2  lb.  9  oz.  of  butter  cost  41c.  get  cost  of  5  lb.  1  oz. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Civics— 6B. 

By  Samuel  P.  Abelow. 

CHAPTER  XI. 
The  City  Government. 

1.  The  Mayor.  4.  The  Board  of  Aldermen. 

(a)  Chief  powers  and  duties.         5.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 

2.  The  Comptroller,  portionment. 

(a)   Chief  powers  and  duties.         6.  The  Board  of  Education. 

3.  The  Borough  President. 

(a)   Chief  powers  and  duties. 

In  every  well  established  business  there  is  a  person  who  is  responsible 
for  the  management  of  affairs.  New  York  City  is  a  very  large  business 
house.  The  man  who  is  responsible  for  the  management  is  called  the  mayor. 
He  is  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  four  years  at  a  salary  of  $15,000 
a  year.  His  term  begins  at  noon  on  the  first  day  of  January  after  his  elec- 
tion. As  the  city  is  very  large,  it  is  impossible  for  the  mayor  to  do  all  the 
work.  He  appoints  assistants.  In  the  previous  chapters,  you  have  learned 
that  the  work  of  the  city  is  divided  into  departments — fire,  police,  street 
cleaning,  etc.  At  the  head  of  each  department,  excepting  the  law  and  the 
Board  of  Education,  is  a  conmiissioner.  The  mayor  appoints  these  com- 
missioners, the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Corporation 
Counsel,  who  has  charge  of  ihe  law  department.  The  mayor  appoints  his 
own  secretaries  and  other  helpers.  He  can  remove  at  any  time  any  official 
appointed  by  him  except  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education.  He  him- 
self can  be  removed  from  office  by  the  governor,  after  a  hearing,  upon 
charges. 

The  mayor  is  called  "The  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  City."  An 
executive  officer  is  an  officer  who  carries  out  the  laws.  The  mayor  must 
enforce  all  laws  passed  by  the  State  and  pertaining  to  the  city,  and  all  rules 
and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  His  duties  then  are 
many,  difficult  and  important.  To  perform  his  duties  wisely  and  without 
favoritism,  he  must  be  an  intelligent,  conscientious  and  firm  man. 

At  least  once  a  year  he  must  send  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  a  general 
statement  of  the  finances,  government  and  improvements  of  the  city.  He 
must  also  recommend  for  the  board's  consideration  all  such  measures  that  he 
shall  think  are  for  the  best  interests  of  the  city.  This  communication  is 
called  the  mayor's  message  and  is  generally  sent  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Every  three  months  he  must  render  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  an 
account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  his  office,  including  the  salaries 
of  his  officers  and  the  nature  of  their  duties. 

The  mayor  countersigns  all  warrants  drawn  by  the  comptroller  upon 
the  chamberlain  for  payments  on  behalf  of  the  city.  He  has  also  to  sign 
all  bonds,  together  with  the  comptroller. 

The  Comptroller. — New  York  City  spends  about  170  millions  of  dol- 
lars every  year.  Somebody  must  take  charge  of  this  money;  must  see  that 
it  is  not  wasted;  that  the  people  who  serve  the  city  are  paid  on  time;  that 
a  proper  account  of  all  expenditures  and  income  is  kept.    The  man  who  is 
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entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  city's  money  is  called  the  comptroller.  He 
is  elected  by  the  people  at  the  same  time  the  mayor  is  elected,  for  the  same 
length  of  time  and  at  the  same  salary.  After  election  the  comptroller  ap- 
points two  deputy  comptrollers,  an  assistant  deputy  comptroller  and  other 
assistants. 

How  does  the  city  raise  the  money  it  needs  for  its  various  depart- 
ments? All  residents  are  taxed,  either  on  their  real  estate  or  their  personal 
property.  Buildings  and  land  constitute  real  estate.  Personal  property  in- 
cludes furniture,  farm  machinery,  stocks  and  bonds,  mortgages  and  promis- 
ory  notes.  The  officials  of  the  city  determine  how  much  money  will  be 
necessary  for  running  the  government  for  a  year.  Then  they  determine 
the  value  of  all  the  houses  and  lands  and  the  personal  property  of  the  busi- 
ness people.  Then  they  fixe  the  rate  of  taxation.  If  a  man  feels  that  his 
personal  property  has  been  rated  too  high,  he  has  the  right  to  "swear  off," 
that  is,  to  have  the  amount  for  which  he  was  charged  reduced.  After  the 
rate  of  taxation  has  been  fixed  each  landlord  and  business  man  is  informed 
of  the  amount  of  taxes  he  must  pay  and  when  to  pay  it.  In  this  way  the 
city  gets  money  with  which  to  pay  its  officials,  the  teachers,  the  street  clean- 
ers, to  make  public  improvements  and  to  do  the  necessary  work. 

You  will  readily  understand  that  a  large  -staff  of  men  is  necessary  to 
collect  the  city's  money.  This  staff,  of  which  the  comptroller  is  the  head 
constitutes  the  Department  of  Finance.  This  department  is  divided  into 
classes  or  bureaus.  One  bureau  collects  the  taxes,  another  bureau  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  fixing  the  rate  of  taxation  and  collecting  arrears.  Another 
bureau  has  the  duty  of  examining  all  accounts,  to  determine  whether  or  not 
mistakes  were  made  by  the  bookkeepers.  The  comptroller  is  responsible 
for  the  proper  management  of  each  bureau. 

How  does  the  city  pay  out  money?  When  the  city  owes  a  person 
money,  a  warrant  is  made  out  for  the  amount.  This  warrant  is  signed  by 
the  mayor  and  comptroller.  It  is  then  sent  to  the  city  treasurer,  the 
chamberlain.  He  or  one  of  his  assistants  makes  out  a  check  for  the  amount 
in  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  money  is  due.  This  check  may  be 
cashed  at  any  bank,  especially  at  a  bank  where  the  city  deposits  its  money. 

Another  duty  of  the  comptroller  is  to  deposit  the  city's  moneys.  The 
bank  is  selected  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  chamberlain,  the  mayor  and  the 
comptroller.  He  has  an  extra  duty  of  trying  to  save  expenditures  for  the 
city.  People  who  handle  large  sums  of  money  which  is  not  their  own  at 
times  becomes  careless.  They  do  not  try  to  economize.  If  they  are  charged 
a  dollar  for  an  object  which  may  be  bought  for  less  they  do  not  try  to  get 
it  at  the  reduced  figure.  An  honest  official  will  try  to  buy  things  at  the  lowest 
figure  possible. 

A  comptroller,  then,  must  be  an  honest,  capable  man,  because  he  has 
charge  of  the  moneys.  He  must  be  a  man  with  a  strong  character  to 
overcome  temptation  and  the  clamor  of  friends  and  politicians  who  want 
him  to  buy  things  from  them.  The  value  of  a  city  administration  depends 
on  the  way  the  money  is  spent.  The  comptroller  is  the  custodian  of  the 
city's  money. 
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The  Borough  President. — The  city  is  divided  into  five  boroughs.  At 
the  head  of  each  borough  is  an  officer  called  the  "President  of  the  Borough." 
This  officer  is  elected  by  the  people  of  his  borough  for  a  term  of  four  years 
at  the  same  election  at  which  the  mayor  is  elected.  The  president  of  Man- 
hattan, Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx  receive  $7,500  each,  of  Queens  and  Rich- 
mond, $5,000.  The  borough  presidents,  like  the  mayor,  are  removable  by 
the  governor  on  charges. 

A  borough  president  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  and  of  every  Local  Board  of  Local 
Improvement  in  his  borough.  Within  the  borough  for  which  he  is  elected 
he  has  control : 

1.  Of  regulating,  grading,  curbing,  flagging  and  guttering  of  streets 
and  laying  of  crosswalks. 

2.  Of  constructing  and  repairing  of  public  works  and  streets. 

3.  Of  filling  of  sunken  lots,  fencing  of  vacant  lots,  digging  down  lots 
and  of  licensing  vaults  under  sidewalks. 

4.  Of  the  removal  of  incumbrances. 

5.  Of  the  issue  of  permits  to  builders  and  others  to  use  or  open  the 
streets. 

6.  Of  all  subjects  relating  to  the  public  sewers  and  drainage  of  his 
borough. 

7.  Of  the  construction,  repairs,  cleaning  and  maintenance  of  public 
buildings,  including  markets,  excepting  schoolhouses,  almshouses,  peni- 
tentiaries and  fire  and  police  station  houses. 

For  the  proper  care  and  maintenance  of  the  highways,  public  build- 
ings, sewers,  buildings ;  special  men  are  appointed  by  the  borough  president. 

The  president  has  such  other  powers  as  are  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Board  of  Aldermen.  He  must  make  an  annual  report  of  the  business  and 
transactions  of  his  borough  to  the  mayor. 

The  Board  of  Aldermen. — The  people  elect  a  mayor,  a  comptroller 
and  borough  presidents.  These  officers  have,  in  general,  charge  of  the 
carrying  out  of  the  laws.  Who  make  the  laws  ?  The  members  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen.  There  are  seventy-three  aldermanic  districts  in  New  York 
divided  as  follows:  Manhattan,  Z7 ;  Brooklyn,  22;  Bronx,  7;  Queens,  4; 
Richmond,  3.  The  voters  of  each  district  elect  one  alderman.  An  alderman 
is  elected  for  a  period  of  two  years  and  receives  a  salary  of  $2,000  a  year. 

The  aldermen  meet  at  least  once  a  month.  The  presiding  officer  is 
called  the  president.  He  is  elected  by  all  the  voters  of  the  city  for  a  term 
of  four  years  at  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year.  The  president  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  is  the  vice-mayor  of  the  city.  When  the  mayor  leaves  the  city 
or  is  sick,  the  president  becomes  the  acting-mayor. 

Other  members  of  the  board  are  the  president  of  the  boroughs  and  the 
heads  of  the  administrative  departments.  These  are  entitled  to  seats  and  to 
join  in  the  debates  but  not  to  vote. 

What  are  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen?  The  board  has  power 
to  pass  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  the  inspection  and  sealing  of 
weights  and  measures,  and    the  keeping  in    use  of  proper  weights  and 
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measures  of  vendors ;  the  inspection,  weighing  and  measuring  of  firewood, 
coal,  hay  and  straw ;  to  street  vagrants,  beggars  and  mendicants ;  to  the  use 
of  guns,  pistols,  firearms,  firecrackers  and  fireworks  ;  intoxication,  fighting 
and  quarreling  in  the  streets,  the  breaking  or  extinguishing  of  street  lamps, 
and  the  wilful  breaking  or  defacing  of  windows,  porches  or  other  fixtures ; 
to  places  of  public  amusement;  to  regulate  the  use,  of  streets  and  sidewalks 
by  foot  passengers,  automobiles  and  other  vehicles,  the  speed  at  which 
horses  and  vehicles  may  be  driven,  and  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  dirt 
in  the  streets,  the  rates  which  public  hackmen  and  cabmen  may  charge,  and 
also  to  make  regulations  for  the  safety  of  passengers  on  excursion  steamers, 
yachts,  and  other  river  craft. 

These  are  some  of  the  important  duties  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
Any  sensible  boy  and  girl  can  easily  make  a  list  of  other  duties  of  the 
board.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  board  must  make  all  rules 
and  regulations  which  will  contribute  to  the  comfort,  safety  and  health  of 
the  city. 

Every  resolution  that  is  passed  by  the  board  must  be  approved  by  the 
mayor  before  it  becomes  a  law.  If  the  mayor  approves  it  he  signs  it.  If 
he  does  not  approve  of  it  within  ten  days  after  its  receipt,  he  returns  it  to 
the  board.  If  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  pass  the  same  resolution 
within  15  days  after  its  return  it  becomes  a  law  without  the  mayor's  signa- 
ture. If  the  mayor  fails  to  return  the  resolution  within  ten  days  it  be- 
come a  law  without  his  signature. 

The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. — We  have  learned 
that  the  officers  of  the  city  determine  the  amount  of  money  the  city  should 
spend  each  year.  The  borough  presidents  and  all  heads  of  departments  es- 
timate the  amount  of  money  they  will  need  for  their  work  the  coming  year. 
These  estimates  must  be  ready  about  October.  Who  examines  these  esti- 
mates?   The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

This  board  consists  of  the  mayor,  the  comptroller,  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  and  the  presidents  of  the  boroughs.  The  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  receives  all  the  estimates  and  examines  them. 
If  in  its  opinion  some  expenses  can  be  cut  down  or  eliminated  it  does  so. 
Upon  the  basis  of  thees  estimates,  it  determines  the  amount  of  money  re- 
quired to  carry  on  the  city  government,  and  how  this  money  is  to  be  divided 
or  apportioned  among  the  departments.  That  is,  it  makes  up  for  the  com- 
ing year,  the  budget. 

The  budget  is  made  between  the  first  day  of  October  and  the  first  day 
of  November.  The  taxpayers  must  be  given  a  chance  to  examine  it  and 
make  suggestions.  After  the  budget  is  prepared  it  is  submitted  within  five 
days  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  at  a  special  meeting.  The  aldermen  are  al- 
lowed twenty  days  in  which  to  discuss  it.  They  may  reduce  an  item  of  ex- 
pense, but  they  may  not  increase  any.  All  changes  must  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  the  mayor  December  25,  the  complete  budget  must  be  certified  by 
the  mayor,  the  comptroller  and  the  city  clerk,  and  on  December  31  must  be 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  comptroller. 

In  addition  to  fixing  the  budget,  the  Board  of  Estimate  has  the  power 
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to  grant  franchises,  that  is,  grant  the  privilege  to  a  person  or  group  of  per- 
sons to  use  the  streets,  bridges  or  other  pubHc  property  for  a  period  of 
years.  It  may  grant  a  franchise  for  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  with  the 
option  of  renewal.  The  person  who  obtains  the  franchise  pays  the  city  for 
the  privilege.  Other  duties  of  the  board  are  defined  in  the  city  charter. 
The  Board  of  Education. — (See  Chapter  V.) 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The   State   Government. 


1.  The  Governor. 

2.  The  Lieutenant  Governor. 

3.  The  Legislature. 

4.  The  Militia. 

5.  Suffrage. 

6.  The  Courts. 

(a)  Purpose  of: 

(b)  The  Judge. 

(c)  The  Jury. 

(d)  Service    on    Jury    or  as  a 

Witness. 

(c)  Rights  of  the  Accused. 

(/)   Penal    and    Charitable  In- 
stitutions. 

7.  Naturalization  of  foreigners. 


Good  Citizenship. 

1.  Duty  of  making  the  best  use  of 

opportunities  for  self-develop- 
ment and  social  service ; 

2.  Of  keeping  informed  on  matters 

of  public  interest ; 

3.  Olf  registering  and  of  voting  at 

primaries     and     on     election 
days. 

4.  Payment  of  taxes. 


The  Governor. — As  the  mayor  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
city,  fhe  governor  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  State.  To  be  eligible 
for  the  office,  a  man  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  a  resident  of  the  State  for  at  least  five  years  preceding  the 
election.  The  governor  is  elected  by  the  vote  of  the  people  for  a  term  of  two 
years  at  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year. 

The  governor's  duties  are  extensive.  He  must  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution  and  all  measures  passed  by  the  legislature.  He  is  com- 
mander-and-chief  of  the  militia  and  naval  forces  of  the  State.  Each  year  he 
sends  a  message  to  the  legislature  on  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  State. 
In  this  message  he  often  makes  suggestions  that  guide  the  legislators.  All 
measures  passed  by  the  legislature  must  receive  his  approval  or  must  be 
passed  over  his  veto  before  becoming  the  law  of  the  State.  He  has  the 
power  to  pardon  criminals.  The  governor  is  called  upon  to  address  meet- 
ings of  citizens,  open  fairs  and  attend  celebrations.  He  appoints  various 
State  officials  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor. — The  lieutenant-governor,  like  the  gov- 
ernor is  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people  for  a  period  of  two  years,  at 
a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year.  He  is  president  of  the  senate,  but  has  no  vote 
except  in  case  of  a  tie.  When  the  governor  is  away  from  the  State,  or  sick, 
or  dies,  the  lieutenant-governor  takes  his  place. 
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The  Legislature. — As  the  Board  of  Aldermen  is  the  law-making  body 
of  the  city,  the  legislature  is  the  law-making  body  of  the  State.  The  legis- 
lature consists  of  two  houses,  the  senate  and  the  assembly.  The  number 
of  assemblymen  is  fixed  by  the  constitution  at  150;  the  number  of  senators 
at  50.  The  State  is  divided  after  each  census  into  assembly  districts.  The 
voters  of  each  district  elect  one  assemblyman  for  one  year.  The  State  is 
also  divided  into  senatorial  districts.  Each  senatorial  district  is  about  three 
times  the  size  of  an  assembly  district.  One  senator  for  a  term  of  two  years 
is  elected  from  each  senatorial  district. 

The  legislature  meets  in  Albany  the  first  Wednesday  in  January.  It 
adjourns  in  March  or  April,  sometimes  May.  Special  sessions  may  be  called 
at  any  time  by  the  governor. 

The  legislature  may  pass  any  law  it  pleases,  provided  in  doing  so  it 
does  not  violate  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  the  State.  In  addition 
to  passing  laws  it  elects  two  United  States  senators.  The  senate  has  some 
authority  over  the  appointments  of  the  governor. 

Hoiv  a  Bill  Becomes  a  Law. — Any  bill  may  originate  in  either  house. 
After  a  member  introduces  a  bill  it  is  read  by  title  only  and  referred  by  the 
speaker  of  the  house  to  the  proper  committee.  The  bill  is  discussed  by  the 
committee,  which  decides  to  report  it  favorably,  not  to  report  it,  or  to  report 
it  as  late  in  the  session  that  there  will  be  no  time  to  act  upon  it.  When  the 
bill  is  reported  favorably  it  is  read  a  second  time,  in  full,  and  placed  on  the 
calendar.  If  the  bill  is  very  important  or  if  the  originator  of  it  is  very  per- 
sistent, it  is  read  the  third  time  by  title  only,  unless  some  one  demands  a 
reading  in  full.  The  question  is  then  put,  "Shall  the  bill  pass  ?"  After  some 
debate  a  vote  is  taken.  If  a  majority  of  the  members  vote  for  the  bill,  it  is 
passed,  signed  by  the  speaker  and  the  clerk  and  taken  to  the  other  house. 
In  this  house  it  passes  through  the  same  stages.  If  it  passes  this  house,*  it  is 
sent  to  the  governor.  If  the  governor  signs  the  bill  it  becomes  a  law.  If 
the  governor  vetoes  the  bill  it  is  sent  back  to  the  house  in  which  it  originated 
and,  if  it  then  receives  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  both  houses  it  becomes  a 
law  without  the  governor's  signature. 

The  Militia. — All  able-bodied  citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45 
may  be  called  upon  to  defend  the  State  in  case  of  an  invasion.  In  time  of 
peace  the  Constitution  provides  that  the  State  shall  have  at  least  10,000 
soldiers.  These  soldiers  are  called  the  National  Guard.  These  are  divided 
into  four  brigades :  the  headquarters  of  the  First  Brigade  are  in  New  York 
City;  of  the  Second  Brigade  in  Brooklyn,  of  the  Third  Brigade  in  Albany, 
of  the  Fourth  Brigade  in  Buffalo.  The  commanding  officer  is  a  major- 
general  who  is  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate. 
There  are  other  officers  also. 

The  soldiers  are  organized  into  fifteen  regiments.  There  are  six  bat- 
teries of  artillery.  The  legislature  makes  annual  appropriation  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  militia. 

Siiifrage. — Any  male  citizen  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  not  con- 
victed of  any  crime  or  bribery  who  has  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
for  ninety  days,  a  resident  of  the  State  for  one  year,  of  the  county  for  four 
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months,  and  of  the  election  district  for  thirty  days  preceding  the  election 
may  vote  for  any  elective  officer.  In  some  States,  as  Colorado,  Utah  and 
Wyoming-  women  have  the  right  to  vote.  A  few  weeks  before  each  election 
all  qualified  voters  must  register.  Registration  is  necessary  to  prevent 
fraud  at  elections.  When  registering,  the  man's  name,  address,  age,  length 
of  residence  in  the  country,  date  of  becoming  a  citizen  and  other  personal 
data  are  recorded  in  a  book.  Each  party  keeps  a  correct  copy.  The  man 
must  also  sign  his  name  in  the  book. 

The  Tuesday  following  the  first  Monday  in  November  the  general  elec- 
tion is  held.  The  voter  appears  in  the  polling  station.  His  record  as  he 
gave  it  on  registration  day  is  reviewed  and  if  found  correct  he  is  given  a 
ballot.  The  ballot  is  a  long  sheet  of  paper  on  which  are  printed  the  names 
of  the  candidates  who  have  been  nominated.  These  names  are  arranged  in 
parallel  columns,  according  to  the  parties  to  which  they  belong.  At  the 
head  of  each  column  is  the  party  emblem  with  a  circle  beneath  it.  The 
voter  takes  this  ballot  to  the  booth,  a  small  room.  He  must  use  a  pencil 
having  black  lead  with  which  to  indicate  the  candidates  for  whom  he  desires 
to  vote.  He  indicates  his  choice  with  a  cross.  If  he  desires  to  vote  for 
all  the  candidates  in  the  party  he  makes  a  cross  in  the  circle  at  the  head  of 
his  party  column.  He  then  votes  a  straight  ticket.  If  he  does  not  desire 
to  vote  a  straight  ticket  he  makes  a  cross  in  the  square  alongside  the  names 
for  whom  he  desires  to  vote.  After  he  has  marked  his  ballot,  he  folds  it 
properly  and  hands  it  to  the  inspector  of  elections,  who  tears  off  the  stub, 
which  he  deposits  in  one  box  while  the  voted  ballot  is  deposited  in  another 
box.    The  voter  then  goes  home. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  all  voting  must  cease  and  the  votes  must 
be  counted  by  the  inspectors  of  elections.  Each  voting  place  has  its  in- 
spectors. The  public  may  witness  the  counting.  The  chairman  of  the  board 
of  elections  announces  the  results  as  soon  as  the  counting  is  over,  after  which 
three  copies  are  made  specifying  the  number  of  votes  each  candidate  has 
received.  One  copy  is  sent  to  the  supervisor,  one  to  the  town  or  city  clerk, 
and  one  to  the  county  clerk  with  the  stubs  and  ballots.  The  votes  are  then 
examined  by  the  county  board  of  canvassers.  On  or  about  December  15,  the 
State  Board  of  Canvassers  re-examines  them.  After  six  months  the  voted 
ballots  are  destroyed. 

How  does  a  man  become  a  candidate  for  ofBce?  A  candidate  is  nomi- 
nated by  his  party  some  time  before  the  day  of  election.  Each  party  has  its 
committees  in  each  ward.  The  committee  calls  a  meeting  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party.  This  meeting  is  held  in  each  district  on  the  same  day. 
These  are  the  first  or  primary  meetings  held  by  a  party  before  election.  At 
these  primary  meetings  candidates  for  local  of^ces  are  nominated  and  dele- 
gates for  the  county  and  assembly  district  conventions  chosen.  The  county 
and  assembly  delegates  meet  at  a  time  arranged  by  the  committees  in  those 
districts  and  nominate  candidates  for  the  county  and  assembly  district  offices 
and  appoint  delegates  to  the  congressional,  senate  and  State  conventions. 
These  conventions  nominate  candidates  for  the  State  senate  and  for  con- 
gress, while  in  the  State  convention  delegates  to  the  national  convention 
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are  nominated.  The  national  convention  nominates  the  candidates  for  the 
presidency  and  the  vice-presidency.  It  is  a  long  step  from  the  primary  meet- 
ing in  the  ward  to  the  national  convention,  which  is  attended  by  delegates 
from  every  section  of  the  country.  It  is  a  long  distance  from  the  source 
of  the  river  to  its  mouth.  But  as  a  pebble  near  the  source  of  a  river  may 
change  its  course,  so  mismanagement  at  a  primary  meeting  may  set  in  mo- 
tion a  whole  series  of  evil  forces  which  will  probably  ruin  the  party  at  the 
election  or,  if  not,  may  put  into  office  poor  officials.  It,  therefore,  becomes 
the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  attend  the  primary  meetings  and  start  the  ma- 
chinery on  the  right  road. 

The  Courts. — As  the  city  has  courts,  so  the  State  has  its  courts — the 
Court  of  Appeals,  Supreme  Court,  General  Sessions.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
is  the  highest  court  in  the  State.  It  consists  of  seven  justices  who  are  elected 
by  the  voters  of  the  entire  State  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years.  The  juris- 
diction of  this  court  is  limited  to  questions  of  law  which  have  come  up  dur- 
ing a  trial  in  a  lower  court  and  about  which  there  may  be  some  dispute. 

The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  ninety-seven  judges,  who  are  chosen  at 
the  general  election  by  voters  of  their  respective  districts  for  a  term  of  four- 
teen years.  Cases  in  law  and  equity  come  before  them.  Jury  cases  are  also 
held. 

The  Courts  of  General  Sessions  exists  only  in  the  County  of  New  York. 
It  is  a  criminal  court.  The  judges  are  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  county 
for  terms  of  fourteen  years. 

The  Jury. — We  have  used  the  word  "jury"  in  connection  with  the 
courts.  Let  us  see  what  is  meant  by  a  jury.  When  a  person  is  tried  for  a 
serious  offense,  as  murder,  his  case  is  investigated  by  16  or  23  intelligent, 
upright  citizens.  If  this  grand  body,  who  are  sworn  to  do  the  right,  after 
examining  the  evidence  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  man  has  probably 
committed  the  crime,  they  indict  him.  The  indictment  is  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  district  attorney,  who  immediately  places  the  case  before  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  General  Sessions.  The  grand  body  of  men 
who  are  selected  by  the  commissioner  of  jurors  is  called  the  Grand  Jury. 
Once  a  month  a  different  Grand  Jury  is  selected. 

Before  a  person  accused  of  a  crime  or  a  serious  offense  against  the  law 
is  tried,  twelve  men  are  selected  to  listen  to  the  evidence.  These  men  must 
be  citizens,  intelligent  and  straightforward.  This  body  of  men  is  called  the 
small  or  the  petit  jury.  In  deciding  a  case,  the  verdict  of  the  twelve  men 
must  be  unanimous,  A  disagreement  gives  the  accused  a  new  trial.  The 
jurors  must  listen  carefully  to  the  evidence  presented,  and  upon  that  evidence 
must  decide  for  or  against  the  accused. 

If  the  accused  is  acquitted,  he  cannot  be  tried  for  the  same  offense  the 
second  time.  If  he  is  not  acquitted  he  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  higher 
court.  If  he  is  too  poor  to  procure  a  counsel,  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  law, 
the  judge  assigns  one  to  him. 

The  law  defines  the  penalties  for  each  crime.  The  judges  must  impose 
these  penalties  and  no  others.  In  this  way  the  accused  is  guarded  against  ar- 
bitrary decisions.     The  judge  must  try  to  be  as  lenient  and  as  fair  as  the 
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law  will  allow  him.  First  offenders,  especially  if  young,  may  have  sentences 
suspended.  The  court  places  them  under  the  care  of  a  probation  officer  to 
whom  they  must  report  from  time  to  time.  If  the  oft'ender  during-  the  term 
of  probation  is  guilty  of  misconduct  he  may  be  sentenced.  It  is  always  best 
to  keep  out  of  trouble. 

Penal  and  Charitable  Institutions. — For  the  prisoners,  the  State 
has  buift  prisons.  Some  prisons  are  for  men  who  are  sentenced  for  life  or  a 
long  period  of  years.  Some  prisons  contain  people  who  have  murdered 
but  did  so  when  insane.  Children  under  sixteen  are  sent  to  the  truant  or 
disciplinary  schools.  Some  are  sent  to  the  workhouse  or  reformatories.  In 
these  institutions  the  prisoners  are  compelled  to  work. 

Naturalization  of  Foreigners. — A  citizen  of  a  State  and  of  the 
United  States  is  a  person  who  is  born  within  the  United  States  and  not  sub- 
ject to  any  foreign  power,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed  or  legally  naturalized. 
A  person  who  was  born  in  a  foreign  country,  as  Russia,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
lives  here  becomes  a  citizen  by  being  naturalized. 

How  does  a  person  become  naturalized?  By  obtaining  his  citizen  pa- 
pers. How  does  a  person  obtain  his  citizen  papers?  Two  years  after  he  has 
been  admitted  to  this  country  he  goes  to  the  court  of  record  of  any  State 
and  swears  that  he  intends  to  become  a  citizen.  Then  he  gets  his  "first  pa- 
pers," for  which  he  pays  a  fee  of  $1.  At  least  three  years  later  he  appears 
before  the  same  court  or  other  court  having  the  right  to  grant  citizens  pa- 
pers,, with  two  witnesses  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  have 
known  him  for  at  least  five  years,  and  to  be  a  resident  of  the  United  States 
for  five  years.  The  applicant  swears  that  he  will  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  that  he  owes  no  allegiance  to  any  other  country,  and 
that  he  will  be  a  faithful  citizen.  The  judge  then  ask  him  certain  questions; 
as :  Who  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  United  States  ?  Who  make  the 
laws  of  the  land?  If  the  questions  are  answered  properly  and  the  judge  is 
satisfied  that  the  applicant  is  sincere,  the  final  papers  are  issued.  A  fee  of 
$2  for  filing  the  petition  and  of  $2  for  issuing  the  citizenship  certificate  is 
charged.  The  applicant  for  citizenship  must  have  resided  in  the  United 
States  for  a  continuous  term  of  five  years,  and  one  year  in  the  State  where 
the  court  is  held  that  admits  him.  The  children  below  the  age  of  eighteen  of 
a  naturalized  citizen  who  are  to  become  residents  of  the  United  States  are  en- 
titled to  citizenship  without  being  naturalized. 

Good  Citisenship. — To  have  good  laws,  honest,  intelligent  law-makers 
are  necessary.  Honest,  intelligent  law-makers  can  only  be  elected  by  in- 
telligent citizens  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  State.  Since  good 
laws  help  the  growth  of  a  State,  the  citizen  who  benefits  by  this  growth 
should  exercise  the  right  of  voting  with  great  care.  The  right  to  vote  is  a 
privilege  which  has  been  dearly  bought.  In  many  countries  today,  as 
Russia,  the  people  have  not  that  right.  In  England,  France,  in  Germany,  in 
Italy,  this  right  was  obtained  after  the  shedding  of  much  blood  and  the  loss 
of  many  lives.  In  the  United  States,  this  right  is  given  to  every  law-abiding 
citizen  to  be  used  for  the  advantage  of  himself,  of  his  fellow  men,  of  his 
State,  of  his  country. 
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In  order  to  vote  intelligently  one  must  be  informed  on  matters  of  public 
interest.  One  should  know  the  history  of  the  candidate  for  whom  one  votes. 
Since  only  those  who  register  may  vote  on  election  day,  registration  day 
should  not  be  omitted.  Election  day  is  a  very  important  one.  On  that  day 
the  law-makers,  the  law-enforcers,  are  elected.  Some  people  look  forward 
to  that  day  as  a  time  when  they  may  earn  a  few  dollars  by  selling  their  votes 
to  the  highest  bidder.  A  person  who  sells  his  vote  is  a  traitor  to  his  country. 
He  abuses  the  sacred  privileges  which  are  his.  He  does  not  help  the  govern- 
ment, he  tries  to  destroy  it.  While  everybody  takes  a  lively  interest  in  elec- 
tion day,  primary  day  passes  without  causing  a  ruffle  on  the  even-tenor  of 
the  lives  of  the  great  majority  of  citizens.  Since  the  primary  election  sets 
the  wheels  of  the  political  machine  in  motion  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
this  machine  be  oiled  well.  As  long  as  the  people  at  large  will  treat  the  pri- 
maries with  indifiference,  so  long  will  our  politics  be  what  they  are.  The 
change  will  come  with  the  political  awakening  of  the  American  people. 

Some    Grammatical     Construction     and     Some 

RHetorical  Allusions  in  *'Tlie  Cotirt- 

sliip  of  Miles  Standisli." 

By  Ella  K.  Jelliffe. 

1.  What  kind  of  a  poem  is  this? 
A  narrative  poem. 

2.  What  meter  is  used? 
Hexameter. 

3.  Find  five  instances  of  balance  in  the  poem — that  is  pairing  off  of 
words  or  phrases  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  light  and  shade. 

I,  11.     Short  of  stature  he  was,  but  strongly  built  and  athletic, 
ni,  18.     Angels  of  light  they  seem,  but  are  only  delusions  of  Satan. 
HI,  146.     Stern  as  a    soldier    might   be,  but  hearty  and  placable 
always. 

V,  127.     Borne  on  the  sand  of  the  sea,  and  the  swelling  hearts  of 

the  Pilgrims. 

VI,  95.     Urged  by  importunate  zeal,  and  withheld  by  pangs  of 
contrition. 

4.  Give  five  instances  of  repetition,  which  give  emphasis  and  clearness 
to  the  thought. 

I,  81-86  and  II,  31-33.     The  same  thought  repeated  in  almost  the 

same  words. 

II,  66  and  83.     I  am  a  maker  of  war,  and  not  a  maker  of  phrases. 

III,  11,  12.     Must  I  relinquish  it  all. 

III,  30,  32.     Modest  and  simple  and  sweet. 

IV,  10,  11.     Welcome,  O  wind  of  the  East. 

5.  Mention  the  two  descriptions  in  the  poem,  either  of  persons  or  of 
nature,  which  appeal  to  you  as  being  beautiful. 

The  gorgeous  sunset.  Part  IV,  5-9 ;  or  The  bridal  procession  at  the  end 
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of  the  poem;  or  the  picture  of  Priscilla  singing  the  hundredth  Pslam,  part 
III,  40-54. 

6.  Select  two  examples  of  the  mild  and  gentle  humor  which  occur  so 
often  in  this  poem. 

I,  42.  Miles  Standish  with  a  gleam  in  his  eye,  likened  himself  to 
the  great  Caesar :  "And  like  Caesar,  I  know  the  name  of  each  of 
my  soldiers."  He  speaks  of  his  great,  invincible  army — tzvche 
men! 

IX,  54-56.  Where  the  good  captain  overcome  by  the  people's  de- 
light at  seeing  him  again,  declared  he  had  rather  break  into 
an  Indian  encampment  than  come  to  a  wedding  to  which  he 
had  not  been  invited.     Or 

VIII,  65-70.     "Why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself,  John?" 

7.  Select  three  Scriptural  allusions  out  of  the  many  the  poem  contains. 

III,  40.     Psalm  C. 

IV,  5,  6.     The  vision  of  John,  Rev.  xxi,  10-27. 

IX,  88,  90.     Numbers  xiii,  23  and  Genesis  xxiv,  61-67. 

8.  Why  are  figures  of  speech  used? 

"To  ornament  the  style  and  to  give  life  and  vigor  to  the  thought." 

9.  What  is  a  simile? 

A  comparison  of  objects  not  usually  associated  together. 

10.  Select  one  simile  from  each  part  of  this  poem, 

I,  79,  80,     Thumb-marks  thick  on  the  margin,  Like  the  trample  of 

feet,  etc. 

II,  73,  74.     Trying  to  smile,  and  yet  feeling  his  heart  stand  still 

in  his  bosom. 
Just  as  a  timepiece  stops  in  a  house  that  is  stricken  by  lightning. 

III,  8,  9,  10.  To  and  fro  in  his  breast  his  thoughts  were  heaving 
and  dashing. 

As  in  a  foundering  ship,  with  every  roll  of  the  vessel, 
Washes  the  bitter  sea,  the  merciless  surge  of  the  ocean, 

IV,  16.  Like  an  awakened  conscience,  the  sea  was  moaning  and 
tossing. 

V,  144,  145.     The  spark  and  flash  of  the  sunshine, 
Like  the  spirit  of  God,  moving  visibly  over  the  waters, 

VI,  93-97,  Thus,  as  a  pilgrim  devout,  who  toward  Jerusalem 
journeys, 

Taking  three  steps  in  advance,  and  one  reluctantly  backward, 
Urged   by   importunate   zeal,   and   withheld   by   pangs   of   con- 
trition, etc, 

VII,  77,  78.     And,  like  a  flurry  of  snow,  etc. 

VIII,  94  to  101.     Even  as  rivulets  twain, 

IX,  5,  6.     And  the  bars  of  vapor,  etc, 

11.  What  is  a  metaphor? 

It  is  an  abridged  simile;  the  likeness  is  expressed  without  the  words 
like  or  as;  as  when  Miles  Standish  speaks  of  his  cannon  as  "a  preacher  who 
speaks  to  the  purpose,"  I,  47. 
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12.  Find  a  metaphor  in  each  of  the  nine  parts. 
I,  61,  62.     Rose  Standish. 

Beautiful  rose  of  love,  that  bloomed  for  me  by  the  wayside. 

n,  2.     The  laboring-  heart  of  the  Captain,  or  35,  the  treacherous  pen, 

III,  3,  4.     Bluebirds  and  robins  were  building  toivns  in  the  popu- 
lous trees, 

IV,  103,  104,     O'nly  one  of  them  old,  the  hill  that  was  nearest 

to  heaven, 
Covered  with  snow,  but  erect,  the  excellent  elder  of  Plymouth. 

V,  12,  13,  14.     The  crimson  banners  of  the  morning,  etc. 

VI,  87.     He  is  a  little  chimney,  and  heated  hot  in  a  moment. 

VII,  15,  16.     What  I  thought  was  a  flower,  is  only  a  weed,  etc. 

VIII,  11.     Till  his  name  had  become  a  sound  of  fear  to  the  nations. 

IX,  1-5.     Forth    from   the    curtaui    of   clouds,    from   the   tent   of 
purple  and  scarlet. 

Issued  the  sun,  the  great  High  Priest. 

13.  In  I,  81.  "Nothing  was  heard  in  the  room  but  the  hurrying  pen 
of  the  stripling,"  what  is  really  meant  by  the  word,  pcnF 

The  sound  made  by  the  pen, 

14.  Then  the  cause  of  the  sound — the  pen — is  used  for  the  effect, 

15.  In  VII,  80,  "Death  unseen  ran  before  it."  What  is  the  word  death 
used  for? 

For  the  word  bullet. 

16.  Death  is  the  effect  of  the  bullet,  which  is  the  cause. 

17.  Whenever  a  change  of  name  is  thus  used  by  a  writer;  such  as 
cause  for  effect  or  eff'ect  for  cause,  he  uses  a  figure  of  speech  called 
metonymy. 

18.  Try  to  find  in  Part  I  another  example  of  this  figure. 

Line  77.     Down  from  its  shelf  he  dragged  the  ponderous  Roman. 
(The  book  which  told  of  the  deeds  of  the  Roman.) 

19.  There  is  another  figure  called  synedoche,  in  which  a  part  is  used 
for  the  whole,  as,  "You  who  lived  tinder  my  roof,"  meaning  in  my  house. 
Part  IV,  80. 

20.  Find  another  instance  of  synedoche  in  Part  IV. 

Line  81.     "You  who  have  fed  at  my  board" — meaning  at  my  table. 

21.  There  is  another  beautiful  figure  of  speech  called  apostrophe, 
"which  consists  in  personifying  some  inanimate  object  and  then  addressing 
it."     Find  an  apostrophe  in  Part  IV. 

Line  10-15.     Welcome,  O  wind  of  the  East. 

22.  Find  another  apostrophe  in  the  poem  V,  99,  100,  101,  Float,  O 
hand  of  cloud. 

23.  Find  an  instance  of  personification  without  the  address  to  it. 

V,   133.     Mournfully  sobbed  the  waves  at  the  base  of  the  rock, 
and  above  them. 
Bowed  and  zvhispered  the  wheat  on  the  hill  of  death. 

24.  Find  instances  of  alliteration  or  repetition  of  the  same  sound,  like 
"hoary  head,"  "Chafing  and  choking  with   rage,"  "Somewhat  hasty  and 
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hot,"  "Clanging  and  clicking  of  arms,"  "Standish  the  stalwart  it  was," 
"Many  a  mile  had  they  marched,"  "The  common  cares  of  the  household," 
"Battered  and  blackened,"  "Mutter  and  murmur,"  "Worry  and  flurry,"  "A 
land  of  sand  and  sickness  and  sorrow,"  "Watching  the  wash  of  the  billows," 

25.  Select  one  passage  in  the  poem  in  which  the  sound  of  the  words 
seems  to  exactly  suit  the  sense — a  figure  called  assonance : 

I,  54-60— 

"Long  at  the  window  he  stood,  and  wistfully  gazed  on  the  land- 
scape 

Washed  with  a  cold  gray  mist,  the  vapory  breath  of  the  east- 
wind,"  etc. 

The  second  sound  of  i,  the  sound  of  s,  the  choice  of  words  as  "cold 
gray  mist"  and  "steel  blue  rim  of  the  ocean,"  and  "lying  silent  and  sad" — 
all  give  the  reader  the  desolate  feeling  that  Standish  had  at  the  time. 

26.  In  Part  I,  21,  22,  give  the  part  of  speech  and  syntax  of  each  word. 
Suddenly — adverb,    modifies    break ing;    breaking — participle,    modifies 

Miles  Standish;  the — definite  article,  modifies  silence;  silence — noun,  ob- 
ject of  breaking;  diligent — adjective,  modifies  scribe;  scribe,  noun,  object 
of  interrupting;  interrupting — ^participle,  modifies  Miles  Standish ;  spake — 
verb,  agrees  with  Miles  Standish ;  in — preposition,  shows  the  relation 
between  spake  and  pride;  pride — noun,  object  of  in;  his — ^personal  pro- 
noun, possessive;  noun,  subject  of  spake;  Captain — noun,  in  apposition  with 
Miles  Standisli;  of — preposition,  showing  relation  between  Captain  and  Ply- 
mouth ;  Plymouth — noun,  object  of. 

27.  In  I,  28,  what^part  of  speech  is  fired f 
Participle,  modifying  bullet. 

28.  In  I,  33,  what  is  the  case  of  shield? 

Is  the  object  of  preserved,  the  word  you,  alone  or  you  to  be  our  shield? 

29.  In  I,  60,  what  is  the  case  of  tenderness,  pity,  regret? 
Objective  after  ivith. 

30.  In  the  following  line  how  would  you  dispose  of  buried? 

It  may  be  considered  part  of  the  verb  lies — lies  buried  or  is  buried — or 
it  is  a  participle  modifying  Rose  Standish. 

31.  In  line  64,  what  tense  is  the  verb  is  growing  in? 
Present  tense,  progressive  form. 

32.  In  the  last  line  of  Part  I,  give  the  part  of  speech  of  each  word. 
Fall — adjective;    of — preposition;    the — definite    article;    name — noun; 

and — conjunction;  fame — noun;  Puritan — adjective;  maiden — noun;  Pris- 
cilla — noun. 

33.  In  Part  II,  7  to  10,  pick  out  all  the  pronouns  and  rell  what  kind 
they  are. 

34.  In  line  31,  parse  the  verb. 

Was  heard  is  a  verb  (hear — heard — heard)  regular,  passive,  voice,  in- 
dicative mode,  past  tense,  and  agrees  with  its  subject,  nothing  in  the  third 
person,  singular  number. 

35.  In  line  35,  what  part  of  speech  is  till? 
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A  subordinate  conjunction  of  time. 

36.  In  lines  41  and  44,  what  mode  are  the  verbs  be  and  speak  in? 
Imperative  mode. 

37.  In  line  66,  what  is  the  case  of  maker? 
Nominative  after  am. 

38.  In  Part  III,  12,  what  case  is  joy  in? 
Objective,  because  in  apposition  with  it. 

39.  In  line  17,  what  part  of  speech  is  like? 

It  is  a  preposition  (see  Longman's  Grammar,  page  210). 

40.  In  Part  III,  lines  70  to  73,  there  are  three  that's,  tell  what  part 
of  speech  each  is. 

TJiat  in  line  70  is  a  conjunction;  iliat  in  line  71  is  a  relative  pronoun; 
that  in  line  73  is  a  demonstrative  adjective. 

41.  Pick  out  the  nouns  telling  their  cases  in  the  last  three  lines  of 
Part  IV. 

Room — objective  after  of;  savage — nominative  to  glided;  serpent's — 
possessive  governing  skin;  skin — objective  of  the  participle  bearing;  ser- 
pent— objective  after  to  understood;  zi'ay — objective  after  zvinding;  dark 
— objective  after  in;  depths — objective  after  to;  forest — objective  after  of. 

42.  In  the  last  line  of  Part  V,  give  the  part  of  speech  of  each  word: 
Like  is  an  adjective,  modifies  sunshine;  the  is  the  definite  article;  spirt 

is  a  noun,  objective  after  to  understood;  of  is  a  preposition;  God  is  a  noun; 
moving  is  a  participle  modifying  spirit;  visibly  is  an  adverb  modifying  mov- 
ing; over  is  a  preposition  {moving  waters) ;  zvater  is  a  noun — object  of  over. 

43.  Give  the  parts  of  speech  of  each  word  in  the  first  line  of  Part  VI. 
Thus — an  adverb  of  manner ;  for — a     preposition ;     a — the     indefinite 

article;  zi'hile — a  noun;  he — personal  pronoun;  stood — a  verb;  and — a 
conjunction;  mused — a  verb;  by — a  preposition;  shore — noun;  of — 
preposition  ;  ocean — noun. 

44.  What  kind  of  sentence  is  line  6  (all  of  it)  in  Part  VI? 

It  is  complex  with  an  object  clause  (Are — me)  the  object  of  said. 
Then,  the  object  clause  is  complex  with  a  dependent  adverbial  clause  (that) 
you  will  not  speak  to  me. 

45.  In  part  VII,  lines  86-91,  pick  out  the  verbs  and  give  their  principal 
parts. 

46.  Analyze  line  93  in  Part  VIII. 
Complex  imperative  sentence. 

47.  In  Part  IX,  analyze  line  77. 
Simple  declarative  sentence. 

48.  In  lines  78  and  79,  tell  the  parts  of  speech  and  give  their  syntax. 

Nothing  is  a  noun,  subject  of  is  zvonting.  Is  ivanting  is  a  verb,  pres- 
ent tense,  progressive  form,  and  agrees  with  its  subject,  nothing  in  third 
person,  singular  number. 

Now  is  an  adverb  of  time,  modifying  is  wanting. 

He  is  a  personal  pronoun,  subject  of  said. 

With  is  a  preposition,  showing  relation  between  said  and  smile. 

Said  is  a  verb,  agreeing  with  he  in  third  person,  singular  number. 
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A  is  the  indefinite  article  and  relates  to  smile. 

Smile  is  a  noun  and  is  objective  after  with. 

But  is  a  preposition  and  shows  relation  between  nothing  and  distaff. 

The  is  the  definite  article  and  relates  to  distaff,  which  is  a  noun  ob- 
jective after  but. 

Then  is  a  conjunctive  adverb  of  time,  modifying  would  be  and  connect- 
ing the  clauses. 

Von  is  a  pronoun,  subject  of  ivonld  be. 

Would  be  is  a  verb,  agreeing  with  its  subject  you  in  second  person, 
singular  number. 

In  is  a  preposition  (zvotdd  be — truth). 

Truth  is  a  noun,  object  of  in. 

My  is  a  pronoun,  possessive  case,  governing  queen. 

Queen  is  a  noun,  nominative  after  would  be. 

My  is  in  possessive  case,  governing  Bertha. 

Beautiful  is  an  adjective,  modif^ying  Bertha. 

Bertha  is  a  noun,  in  apposition  with  queen  and,  therefore,  in  the  nomi- 
native case. 

49.  Define  zvampiim,  gules,  ominous,  subterranean,  palfrey. 
Wampum — strips   of  leather,    embroidered    with   shell-beads,   used   as 

money,  and  worn  for  ornaments  in  strings,  belts,  etc.,  by  the  Indians. 
Gules — a  red  color. 
0  min  ous — threatening. 

Subterranean — under  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Palfrey — a  small  horse  for  ladies. 

50.  Name  five  different  geographical  places  named  in  the  poem. 

1.  Plymouth  in  Massachusetts,  thirty-five  miles  southeast  of  Boston. 

2.  Flanders  was  the  old  name  for  Belgium  and  parts  of  Holland  and 
France,  in  Europe;  all  that  part  that  bordered  on  the  North  Sea  from 
Dover  Strait  to  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde. 

3.  Iberian  village — Iberian  is  an  old  name  for  Spain. 

4.  Rome — a  city  of  Italy — once  the  greatest  city  in  the  world. 

5.  Amsterdam — a  city  of  Holland. 


Some  Grammatical  Constructions  and  IChetor- 
ical  Allusions  in  **  E-van^Jeline"— 7B. 

By  Ella  K.  Jelliffe. 

1.  In  what  meter  is  the  poem  written? 
In  hexameter. 

This   is  the    j    forest  pri-    |    meval.     The 
murmuring    (    pines  and  the    |    hemlock 

2.  What  does  Part  I  treat  of? 

An  introduction  in  which  the  poet  tells  of  the  traditions  of  Grand  Pre 
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and  introduces  his  theme.    Then  a  description  of  the  Acadian  Land  and  of 
the  chief  characters  of  the  poem. 

3.  Name  the  first  figure  of  speech  used. 

"The  murmuring  pines  and  the  hemlocks, 
Bearded   with   moss,   and   in   garments   green." 

This  is  personification. 

4.  What  is  the  next  figure? 

A  simple — "Stand  like  Druids  of  eld." 

5.  Define  simile,  metaphor,  personification,  apostrophe,  metonymy, 
synecdoche,  climax,  and  alliteration ;  and  find  an  example  of  each  in  this 
first  part  of  Evangeline.  A  simile  is  an  expressed  comparison  between  ob- 
jects belonging  to  different  classes.  "The  murmuring  pines  and  hemlocks 
.  .  .  stand  like  harpers  hoar,  with  beards  that  rest  on  their  bosoms." 

A  metaphor  differs  from  a  simile  in  that  the  comparison  is  implied 
rather  than  expressed. 

"Hearty  and  hale  was  he,  an  oak  that  is  covered  with  siiozv  flakes." 
■     Personification  is  a  special  form  of  metaphor  in  which  the  character- 
istics of  persons  are  attributed  to  inanimate  objects  or  animals. 

"Loud  from  its  rocky  caverns  the  deep-voiced  neighboring  ocean." 

Apostrophe  is  like  personification,  but  is  besides  a  direct  address  to 
inanimate  objects  or  to  the  absent. 

"Sacred  heart  of  the  Savior !     O  inexhaustible  fountain ! 

Fill  our  hearts  this  day  with  strength  and  submission  and  patience !" 

Metonymy  is  the  substitution  of  one  object  for  another,  the  two  being 
so  closely  associated  that  the  mention  of  one  suggests  the  other. 

"Softly  the  Angelus  sounded,"  i.  e.,  the  tolling  of  the  bell  at  the  time 
the  Angelus  is  to  be  recited. 

Synecdoche  is  speaking  of  the  part  as  a  whole  or  vice  versa. 

"Stalwart  and  stately  in  form  was  the  man  of  seventy  zvinters"  (win- 
ters for  years). 

Climax — the  scene  following  the  English  commander's  edict,  beginning 
with  the  simile,  "As,  when  the  air  is  serene  in  the  sultry  solstice  of  sum- 
mer," to  Basil's  cry  of  "Down  with  the  tyrants  of  England,"  etc.  A  climax 
is  an  ascending  arrangement  of  words  or  ideas. 

Alliteration,  though  not  properly  a  figure  of  speech,  belongs  to  the 
style  of  a  composition.  It  consists  in  the  repetition  of  the  same  sound  or 
letter 

{Bene6\ci    Bellefontaine 
Stalwart  and  stately. 
Hearty  and  hale. 

6.  Look  through  the  first  part  of  this  poem  and  select  what  you  think 
is  the  finest  metaphor : 

"Silently,  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven, 
Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me-nots  of  the  angels." 

7.  What  figure  of  speech  is  most  often  used  in  this  poem? 
Quote  three  not  mentioned  before.     The  simile : 
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"The  jolly  face  of  the  fiddler 
Glowed    Hke    a    living-    coal,    etc." 

"Their  souls  with  devotion  translated, 

Rose  on  the  ardor  of  prayer,  like  Elijah  ascending  to  heaven." 
"Down  sank  the  great  red  sun,  and  in  golden,  glimmering  vapors 
Veiled  the  light  of  his  face,  like  the  prophet  descending  from  Sinai." 
8.     Analyze 

"She  wandered  into  the  village 
Cheering  with  looks  and  words  the  disconsolate  hearts  of  the  women, 
As  o'er  the  darkening  fields  with  lingering  steps  they  departed. 
Urged  by  their  household  cares,  and  the  weary  feet  of  their  children." 
This  is  a  complex  declarative  sentence  with  a  principal  clause.    'She — 
women  and  a  dependent  adverbial  clause,  As  o'er — children,  modifying  the 
participle,  cheering. 
Principal  clause. 


S.P. 
she 

Obj. 

cheering — hearts 

with  looks 

and  words 


Dependent  clause. 


P.  V. 
wandered 
I  into  village 
I  the 


the 

disconsolate 
of  women 
I  the 


S.  Pro. 

J 

P.V 

They 

departed 

urged 

o'er — fields 

jb}' — cares 

the 

their 

darkening 

household 

with — steps 

and       by— feet 

lingering 

the 

weary 

of — childrei 

1 

1  their 

9.  In  the  first  five  lines  of  the  poem,  name  the  nouns  with  their  cases. 
Forest — nominative  after  is.    Pines  and  hemlocks — nominative  to  stand. 

Moss — objective  after  zi'itJi.  Garments — objective  after  in.  Twilight — ob- 
jective after  in.  Druids— objective  after  to  understood.  Eld — objective 
after  of.  Voices — objective  after  zvith.  Harpers — objective  after  to  (under- 
stood). Beards — objective  after  zfitli.  Bosoms — objective  after  on.  Caverns 
— objective  after  from.    Ocean — nominative  to  speaks. 

10.  In  the  last  three  lines  of  the  first  part,  tell  the  part  of  speech  of 
each  word. 

Then — adverb    of    time ;     recommend — verb  ;    once — adverb  of  time ; 
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more — adverb  of  degree  ;  the — the  definite  article ;  stir — noun ;  and — 
conjunction;  noise — noun;  of — preposition;  embarking — gerund  or  verbal 
noun;  and — conjunction;  with — preposition;  ebb — noun;  of — preposi- 
tion; that — demonstrative  adjective;  tide — noun;  ships — noun;  sailed — 
verb ;  out — adverb  ;  of — preposition ;  harbor — noun  ;  leaving — ^participle  ; 
behind — preposition;  them^personal  pronoun;  dead — adjective  used  as 
noun;  on — preposition;  shore — noun;  and — conjunction;  village — noun; 
in — preposition ;    ruins — noun. 

Part  II. 

11.  What  does  this  part  of  the  poem  refer  to? 
To  Evangeline's  search  for  Gabriel. 

12.  What  figure  of  speech  in  the  lines 

"Where  the  Father  of  Waters 
Seizes  the  hills  in  his  hands,  etc." 
Personification. 

13.  Note  the  similes  describing  Evangeline's  condition  as  compared 
with  the  emigrant's  way  o'er  the  Western  desert,  and  the  incompleteness 
of  her  life  compared  to  the  pause  of  a  morning  in  June.  Notice  the  sad- 
ness of  thought  and  word,  making  the  reader  perceive  her  lone  and  soli- 
tary condition. 

14.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "To  braid  St.  Catherine's 
tresses." 

It  means  to  live  unmarried,  for  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria  was  one 
of  the  patron  saints  of  virgins. 

15.  Quote  the  simile  used  by  Evangeline  when  her  friends  urge  her  to 
think  no  more  of  Gabriel  but  to  marry  the  notary's  son,  who  has  long  loved 
her. 

"For  when  the  heart  goes  before,  like  a  lamp,  and  illumines  the  pathway, 
Many  things  are  made  clear,  that  else  lie  hidden  in  darkness." 

16.  Learn  by  heart  the  priest's  beautiful  words,  beginning,  "Affection 
never  was  wasted." 

17.  What  figures  of  speech  are  employed  in  his  words? 
Metaphor  comparing  affection  to  a  river  whose  waters  return  back  to 

their  spring.     Simile — "like  the  rain."     Alliteration — "Sorrow  and  silence 
are  strong."    "Labor  of  love." 

18.  How  was  the  good  priest's  advice  prophetic? 

Because  Evangeline's  later  life  fulfilled  his  words — She  gave  of  her 
sympathy,  her  courage,  her  love  to  others,  and  it  enriched  her  own  life. 

19.  In  Longfellow's  apostrophe  to  the  muse  of  poetry,  quote  the 
simile  in  your  own  words ;  i.  e.,  paraphrase  the  passage  beginning  "But  as  a 
traveler  follows  a  streamlet's  course,"  etc. 

20.  Give  the  syntax  of  each  word  in  the  expression,  "Let  me  essay, 
O  Muse!" 

Let  is  a  verb  in  the  imperative  mode,  its  subject  is  thou,  understood. 
Me  is  a  personal  pronoun,  first  person,  singular  number,  masculine  gender, 
objective  case,  object  of  verb,  let,  and  subject  of  the  infinitive,  to  essay. 
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Essay  is- a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mode  and  has  for  its  subject,  the  ob- 
jective, 1IIC. 

O  is  an  exclamation  and  is  called  an  interjection. 

Miisc  is  a  proper  noun  (a  personified  common  noun)  and  is  in  the 
second  person,  singular  nirmber,  feminine  gender  and  nominative  indepen- 
dent. 

21.  What  is  meant  by  the  muses?  How  many  are  there?  What  is  the 
muse  of  poetry  called? 

The  muses,  nine  in  number,  were  mythological  creatures,  daughters  of 
Jupiter  and  Memory.  .  The  Greeks  and  Romans  imagined  their  gods  and 
goddesses,  the  muses  and  the  graces,  and  gave  them,  in  their  minds,  human 
forms  and  attributes.  The  muse  of  epic  poetry  (and  this  poem  of  Evan- 
geline is  a  kind  of  epic,  though  not  so  grand  as  "Paradise  Lost"  of  Milton, 
which  is  a  true  epic)  was  called  Calliope. 

22.  In  the  alliterative  expression,  "Wimpling  waves,"  what  does 
wiiiipling  mean  ? 

It  means  rippling  or  laid  in  folds  like  a  nun's  veil,  which  is  folded  over 
the  neck  and  face. 

23.  Look  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  poem  and  write  in  prose  a  de- 
scription of  the  Arcadian  land ;  then  turn  to  the  description  of  fair  Opelousas 
(the  old  name  for  a  part  of  Louisiana)  and  write  of  that.  Compare  the 
two  countries  in  appearance. 

24.  In  the  simile,  "Trailing  mosses  in  mid-air  waved  like  banners  that 
hang  on  the  walls  of  ancient  cathedrals,"  give  the  syntax  of  each  word. 

Trailing — participial  adjective,  modifying  mosses. 

Mosses — noun,  nominative  to  ivavcd. 

In — preposition  showing  relation  between  mosses  and  mid-air. 

Mid-air — noun,  object  of  in. 

Waved — verb  (its  subject,  mosses). 

Like — adverb,  modifying  zvaved. 

Banners — nouns,  subject  of  wave    (understood). 

That — relative  pronoun,  subject  of  hang. 

Hang — verb,  agreeing  with  that. 

On — preposition  (hang — walls). 

The — definite  article. 

Walls — noun,  objective  of  on. 

Of — preposition  (walls — cathedrals). 

Ancient — adjective,  modifying  cathedrals. 

Cathedrals — noun,  object  of  of. 

25.  What  figure  in 

"Lonely  the  moonlight  was  as  it  glanced  and  gleamed  on  the  water." 
Personification. 

26.  In  the  expression:  "(It)  gleamed  on  the  columns  of  cypress  and 
cedar  sustaining  the  arches."    What  part  of  speech  is  sustaining? 

A  participle  modifying  columns. 

27.  Quote  the  simile  about  the  mimosa  and  tell  what  the  latter  is. 
The  mimosa  is  the  sensitive  plant. 
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"And  o'er  their  spirits  there  came  a  feehng  of  wonder  and  sadness — 
Strange  forebodings  of  ill,  unseen  and  that  cannot  be  compassed, 
As,  at  the  tramp  of  a  horse's  hoof  on  the  turf  of  the  prairies. 
Far  in  advance  are  closed  the  leaves  of  the  shrinking  mimosa,"  etc.    (to 
attained  it). 

28.  In  this  quotation,  what  is  the  case  of  forebodings,  and  leaves,  and 
stroke. 

Forebodings  is  in  apposition  with  feeling  and  is  nominative  to  came. 
Leaves — nominative  to  are  closed. 
Stroke — nominative  to  has  attained. 

29.  Tell  the  parts  of  speech  o'er,  there,  ill,  unseen,  as,  far,  so,  ere. 
O'er  is  a  preposition  (over). 

There — introductory  adverb. 

/// — noun  (meaning  evil). 

Unseen — adjective,  modifying  forebodings. 

As — adverb  of  mianner,  modifying  are  closed. 

Far — adverb  of  degree,  modifying  in  advance. 

So — co-ordinate  conjunction  (illative). 

Ere — conjunctive  adverb  of  time. 

30.  Look  in  Longfellow's  poem,  "The  Day  is  Done,"  and  see  if  you 
can  find  any  expression  similar  to  these 

"A  feeling  of  wonder  and  sadness," 
"Like  a  sense  of  pain  was  the  silence." 

3L  Beginning  with  the  line,  "Then  Evangeline  slept" — pick  out  the 
adjectives  and  participles  to  the  next  period,  and  tell  what  they  modify. 

silent — modifies  boatmen.  familiar — modifies  boat  songs. 

Canadian — modifies  boat  songs.  own — modifies  rivers. 

Acadian — modifies  rivers.  mysterious — modifies  sounds, 

indistinct — modifies  sounds.  grim — modifies  alligator. 

All  these  are  adjectives.  The  participles  are  singing  (boatmen), 
mixed  (sounds). 

32.  Note  the  metaphors  concerning  the  water  lilies  that  rocked  on  the 
water  and  the  lotus  (a  kind  of  lily)  lifting  her  golden  crozvn  above  the  heads 
of  the  boatmen. 

33.  What  flowers  are  mentioned  as  growing  in  the  lakes  of  Atcha- 
f  alaya  ? 

Water  lilies,  lotus,  magnolia  blossoms,  roses,  trumpet-flower. 

34.  Quote  the  simile  about  the  trumpet-flower  and  the  grape-vine. 
"(They)  hung  their  ladder  of  ropes  aloft  Uke  the  ladder  of  Jacob, 
On  whose  pendulous  stairs  the  angels  ascending,  descending 

Were  the  swift  humming  birds,  that  flitted  from  blossom  to  blossom." 

35.  Find  the  story  of  Jacob's  ladder  in  the  Bible  and  read  it. 
(Genesis  XXVIIL) 

36.  What  does  pendulous  mean? 
It  means  hanging  or  sivinging. 

37.  What  other  figure  of  speech  is  in  this  quotation? 
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A  metaphor:    The  angels  are  the  humming  birds. 

38.  Note  how  figurative  Father  Felician's  speech  is.  For  instance,  in 
his  reply  to  Evangeline's  feeling  that  Gabriel  has  passed  her  while  she  slept, 
lie  says 

"Feeling  is  deep  and  still,  and  the  word  that  tloats  on  the  surface 
Is  as  the  tossing  buoy,  etc." 

39.  Quote  the  passage  about  the  mocking  bird  and  think  what  a  nature 
lover,  Longfellow,  and  every  true  poet  is. 

"Then  from  a  neighboring  thicket  the  mocking  bird 

branches." 

Note  all  the  figurative  language — Shook  floods  of  music  from  his  throat 
as  if  the  bird  were  a  fountain  (metaphor).  Air,  woods  and  waves  were  silent 
to  listen.  (Personification.)  The  classical  allusion  to  Bacchantes — priest- 
esses of  the  God  Bacchus,  who  worked  themselves  up  into  a  frenzy  at  the 
god's  festivals. 

Simile — storm-shaken  branches  of  trees. 

Metaphor — crystal  shower, 

40.  Compare  the  description  of  the  Acadian  houses  given  in  the  first 
part  of  the  poem  with  Basil's  home  in  Louisiana :  The  house  of  the  herds- 
man given  in  Canto  III  of  Part  II. 

41.  What  is  meant  by  Yule-tide? 

Christmas  time,  because  a  yule-log  was  burned  on  Christmas  day  by 
old  English  people. 

42.  Who  were  the  Druids? 
Priests  of  ancient  Britain  and  France. 

43.  What  does  the  reference  to  their  golden  hatchets  mean? 

The  oak  and  anything  that  grew  on  it,  such  as  the  parasite  here  men- 
tioned (the  Spanish  moss)  or  the  mistletoe,  were  held  sacred  by  these 
Druids.  When  they  discovered  some  mistletoe  on  the  oak,  a  priest  was  sent 
to  cut  it  down  with  a  golden  knife, 

44.  Who  was  it  that  lived  like  a  god  on  Olympus  in  Basil's  southern 
home  ? 

Michael,  the  fiddler. 

45.  What  is  meant  by  Olympus? 

A  mountain  in  Thessaly,  north  of  Greece,  where  the  Greek  gods  were 
supposed  to  live,  according  to  their  poet.  Homer. 

46.  Note  the  antithesis  in  Basil's  speech  about  his  new  home  in  the 
South  as  compared  with  their  former  northern  home  in  Nova  Scotia.  He 
speaks  of  the  hungry  winters  (metaphor)  and  stony  ground  of  Acadia  as 
compared  with  the  fertile  fields  and  blossoming  summer  of  Louisiana. 

47.  In  the  simile  where  the  night  is  compared  to  a  silent  Carthusian, 
what  does  Carthusian  mean? 

A  French  monk  of  the  eleventh  century. 

48.  In  the  lines :  "The  manifold  flowers  ....  Poured  out  their  souls 
in  odors,  that  were  their  prayers  and  confessions,"  what  figures  are  used? 

Personification  and  metaphor. 

49.  What  are  the  stars  called  in  the  passage  which  describes  Evan- 
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geline's  walk  in  the  moonlight    while    the  other  Acadians  are  dancing  at 
Basil's  home? 

"Over  her  head  the  stars,  the  thoughts  of  God"   (metaphor). 

50.  Note  Evangeline's  apostrophe  to  the  absent  Gabriel,  as  she  walks 
there  alone,  and  the  answers  of  the  personified  oaks  and  meadows. 

51.  What  bird's  note  is  likened  to  a  fiute? 
The  whippoorwill's. 

52.  Learn  the  beautiful  and  metaphorical  three  lines  about  the  sunrise, 
beginning  "Bright  rose  the  sun  next  day." 

53.  Find  the  story  about  the  Foolish  Virgin  in  the  Bible.  (St.  Mat- 
thew  XXV.) 

54.  In  the  lines  beginning  "Spreading  between  these  streams"  (page 
90  of  Maynard's  English  Classic  Series,  by  C.  T.  Benjamin)  tell  the  part  of 
speech  of  each  word  as  far  as  amorphas. 

Spreading  is  a  participle  (prairies)  ;  hchvccn  is  a  preposition ;  these  is  an 
adjective;  streauis  is  a  noun;  are  is  a  verb;  the  is  the  definite  article;  tco;;- 
drous  is  an  adjective;  beautiful  is  an  adjective;  prairies  is  a  noun;  billowy 
is  an  adjective;  bays  is  a  noun;  of  is  a  preposition;  grass  is  a  noun;  ez'er  is 
an  adverb ;  rolling  is  a  participle ;  in  is  a  preposition ;  shadozv  is  a  noun ;  and 
is  a  conjunction;  sunshine  is  a  noun;  bright  is  an  adjective;  unth  is  a  prepo- 
sition ;  luxuriant  is  an  adjective ;  clusters  is  a  noun  ;  o/  is  a  preposition  ;  roses 
is  a  noun;  purple  is  an  adjective;  amorphas  is  a  noun. 

55.  In  this  expression — 

"Once,  as  they  sat  by  their  evening  fire,  there  silently  entered 
Into  the  little  camp  an  Indian  woman,  whose  features 
Wore  deep  traces  of  sorrow,  and  patience  as  great  as  her  sorrow." 
Tell  the  different  kind  of  clauses. 

Principal  clause:  Once  there  silently  entered  into  the  little  camp  an 
Indian  ivoman.  Adverbial  clause:  As  they  sat  by — Hre.  Adjective  clause: 
Whose  features — great.     Adverbial  clause  :  As  her  sorrozv  zvas  great. 

56.  Tell  the  connectives  in  each  case. 

As — adverb  of  time  ;  ivhose — relative  pronoun;  as — conjunctive  adverb. 

57.  Pick  out  the  figures  of  speech  in  that  part  of  the  poem  which  de- 
scribes Evangeline's  stay  at  the  mission  after  Basil  leaves  her  to  go  to  his 
home. 

Slotvly,  slowly,  slowly  the  days  succeeded — 

Alliteration  and  onomatopoeia. 

Shafts,  as  applied  to  the  growing  corn,  metaphor;  as  is  also  Forming 
Cloisters;  "Mendicant  crows" — personification;  Thief  in  the  cornfield — 
crooked  ear — metaphor. 

Plant  lifting  its  head — personification. 

Sea-like  v^'aste  of  desert — simile. 

Comparison  betiveen  the  soul  of  man  and  the  compass-ftoiver — simile. 

Blossoms  of  passion,  etc. — metaphor. 

Dews  of  nepenthe — metaphor. 

Like  a  phantom  she  came — simile. 

Faint  streaks  of  gray  daim  of  another  life,  is  a  metaphor. 
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As  ill  the  eastern  sky,  etc. — simile. 

58.  In  the  last  part  of  the  poem  (page  104)  what  part  of  speech  is 
presaged,  darkening,  Hooding,  o'erfiowingf 

They  are  participles. 

59.  Quote  the  two  similes  (on  page  106)  that  refer  to  the  dead  in  the 
almshouse  and  the  coming  of  Evangeline. 

"Where  on  their  pallets  they  lay,  like  drifts  of  snow  by  the  roadside," 

"For  her  presence 

Fell  on  their  hearts  like  a  ray  of  the  sun  on  the  walls  of  a  prison." 

60.  Quote  the  last  part  of  the  poem  which  refers  to  the  graves  of 
Evangeline  and  Gabriel,  past  which  the  tides  of  life  (metaphor)  go  ebbing 
and  flowing  day  by  day. 

Note  the  antithesis — one  idea  set  against  another. 
"Thousands  of  throbbing  hearts,  where  theirs  are  at  rest  forever ; 
Thousands  of  aching  brains,  where  theirs  no  longer  arc  busy ; 
Thousands  of  toiling  hands,  where  theirs  have  ceased  from  their  labors ; 
Thousands  of  weary  feet,  where  theirs  have  completed  their  journey." 

It  forms  a  climax,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

Some  Grammatical  Difficulties  and  R.lietorical 
Allusions  in  "  THe  Lady  of  the  I^aRe." 

By  Ella  K.  Jelliffe. 
Canto  I. 

1.  With  what  figure  does  the  poem  open? 

Scott  apostrophizes  the  Harp  of  the  North  and  personifies  it. 

2.  Why  does  the  poet  address  the  Harp  of  the  North? 

Because  it  is  typical  of  the  old  Scottish  poetry,  which  Scott  wishes  to 
revive  in  this  poem. 

3.  In  line  14  of  this  introduction,  what  does  the  word  according,  mean? 
It  refers  to  the  agreement  between  the  song  and  the  music  of  the  harp. 

In  the  pause  of  the  song,  the  harp  music  continued  alone. 

4.  In  stanza  I,  what  kind  of  clause  is  Where  danced  the  moon  on 
Monon's  zvill 

It's  an  adverbial  clause  modifying  the  verb,  had  drunk. 

5.  Define  stag,  lair,  rill,  hazel  shade,  bay,  clanging  hoof. 

Stag — a  red  deer,  lair — couch  of  a  wild  beast,  rill — little  river  or 
stream,  hazel  shade — shady  place  made  by  hazel  trees,  bay — bark  of  a  dog. 
clanging  hoof — sound  of  horses  as  they  gallop  to  the  hunt. 

6.  What  case  is  beacon  in? 

Objective,  governed  by  the  verb,  had  kindled. 

7.  In  the  first  line  of  the  stanza,  how  would  vou  dispose  of  the  word 

niir 

It  is  the  adverbial  objective  of  the  verb  had  drunk. 

8.  In  stanza  II  explain  the  opening  figure. 

The  deer  called  by  metaphor,  The  antlered  monarch  of  the  zmste,  is 
awakened  by  the  bloodhound's  bark  to  a  sense  of  his  danger  as  a  war  chief 
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is  by  the  cry  of  his  warder  or  sentinel  that  the  enemy  is  near.     This  is  a 
striking  simile. 

9.  Is  there  another  simile  in  this  stanza? 

Yes,  the  deer  is  compared  to  a  leader  of  battle — the  latter  wearing  a 
crest  or  plume  of  feathers  on  his  head,  the  former  having  a  beamed  or  horned 
frontlet. 

10.  In  stanza  III,  what  is  the  case  of  pealf  '  ■  ' 
Objective  after  the  verb  rung  out. 

11.  Define  covert,  doe,  roe,  falcon,  cairn,  rout,  ken,  din,  linn. 
Covert — hiding  place,     doe — female  deer,     roe — small  deer,     falcon — 

a  hawk,  trained  for  sport,     cairn — nest  in  the  rocks,     rout — band,     ken — 
knowledge  or  sight,    din — noise,    linn — waterfall. 

12.  In  stanza  IV,  what  part  of  speech  is  ere  and  that  in  the  line  "For 
ere  that  steep  ascent  zms  ivon?" 

Ere  means  before  and  is  an  adverb  of  time,  introducing  the  adverbial 
clause,  "that .  .  .  ivon."     That  is  a  demonstrative  adjective  modifying  ascent. 

13.  How  would  you  dispose  of  stayed  perforce f 

Stayed  is  a  participle  modifying  the  noun,  gallant.  Perforce  is  an  ad- 
verb, modifying  the  participle  stayed. 

14.  What  does  the  word  shrezvdly  mean? 
Sharply. 

15.  In  stanza  V  it  speaks  of  a  gray  copsewood  that  waved  and  wept 
on  Loch  Achray — what  figure  of  speech  is  that? 

Personification. 

16.  In  stanza  VI,  analyze  the  first  line. 

Complex  declarative  sentence,  with  noun  clause,  to  tell  .  .  .  o'er,  in  ap- 
position with  it. 

17.  In  stanza  VII,  what  does  the  word  quarry  mean  ? 
The  hunted  animal. 

18.  In  stanza  VIII,  what  figure  of  speech  is  employed  in  the  last  line? 

The  dogs  are  personified  in  the  word  chiding,  and  the  rocks  are  personi- 
fied in  the  word  yeU'd;  as  if  the  dogs  could  chide  or  blame  like  persons,  and 
as  if  the  rocks  in  re-echoing  the  sounds  could  yell  back  at  the  dogs. 

19.  In  stanza  IX,  when  the  hunter  grieves  over  his  spent  horse,  what 
figure  of  speech  does  Scott  use  in  the  expression  Woe  zvorth  (is)  the  chase 
and  gallant  grey? 

Alliteration. 

20.  In  stanza  X,  note  the  repetition  of  certain  sounds,  to  suit  the  mean- 
ing of  the  text;  of  the  "1"  and  the  "ou"  sounds  in  the  lines  that  describe 
the  echo,  and  then  of  the  "h"  sound  in  hunter  hied  his  zmy,  to  denote  his 
hurry. 

21.  In  stanza  XI,  pick  out  any  figures  of  speech. 

There's  a   great   deal   of   alliteration;  as  western  waves;  purple  peak; 
round  rocky  pyramid ; ;  /presumptuous  piled ;  waved  in  the  west  wind. 
Then,  in  the  first  couplet. 

The  western  waves  of  ebbing  day 
RoU'd  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way — 
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this  is  really  metaphor  for  the  waves  of  the  sea  are  transferred,  as  it  were, 
to  the  sky. 

The  tower  built  on  Shinar's  plains  refers  to  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  this 
forms  a  fine  simile  for  the  rugged  scenery  of  this  part  of  Scotland. 

22.  In  this  stanza  XI,  parse  the  word  pagod. 

It  is  abbreviated  and  means  pagoda,  and  it  is  in  the  nominative  case  to 
the  verb,  decked. 

I  take  it  that  unld  crests  is  in  apposition  with  rocky  summits,  whereupon 
pagodas  or  mosques  are  built.  The  crests  were  as  wild  as  those  a  pagoda 
every  decked  or  adorned. 

23.  In  stanza  XII,  what  figure  in  the  second  line? 
Metaphor. 

24.  Note  the  imagery  of  all  this  stanza,  the  alliteration,  the  suiting  of 
sound  to  sense  (onomatopoeia),  the  antithesis  or  setting  of  one  idea  against 
another  ("Emblems  of  punishment  and  pride,"  "Grey  birch  and  aspen  wept 
beneath;  Aloft,  the  ash  and  warrior  oak"),  the  love  and  knowledge  of  na- 
ture, the  whole  fairy  scene. 

25.  In  stanza  XIII,  what  figure  in  the  last  part? 

Simile.  The  shaggy  mounds  seemed  to  float  like  castle  girded  with  its 
moat. 

26.  In  stanza  XIV,  what  simile  about  mountains  is  used? 
They  are  compared  to  sentinel  giants. 

27.  Name  two  of  these  giant  mountains  that  brood  over  Loch  Katrine, 
Benvenue  and  Ben-an. 

28.  In  tsanza  XV,  note  the  suitability  of  the  language,  especially 

"How  sweet,  at  eve,  the  lover's  lute. 

Chime,  when  the  groves  were  still  and  mute." 

29.  What  figures  are  used  with  regard  to  the  moon  ? 
Metaphor.     She  should  have  her  forehead  in  the  silver  wave. 

30.  In  stanza  XVI,  what  is  the  subject  of  the -expression,  "Were  worse 
than  loss  of  steed  or  deer?" 

The  phrase,  "To  meet  with  Highland  plunderers  here." 

31.  In  stanza  XVII,  what  figures  are  used  to  describe  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake? 

Simile  (Like  monument  of  Grecian  art).  Metaphor  (The  guardian 
Naiad,  etc.). 

32.  In  stanza  XVIII,  what  is  the  syntax  of  sounds  in  next  to  the  last 
line? 

Objective  case,  governed  by  the  verb,  to  hear. 

33.  In  stanza  XIX,  note  some  characteristics  of  Ellen. 

First,  her  apparel  showed  her  to  be  a  lady  of  some  rank.  Second,  she 
was  a  handsome  and  modest  brunette.  Third,  she  was  kind  and  true,  filial 
and  pious,  gay  or  sad,  or  indignant  as  occasion  demanded,  and  she  was  in 
love. 

34.  In  stanza  XX,  what  figure  is  used  to  show  how  startled  Ellen  is  to 
see  the  huntsman  approach. 

A  simile,  wherein  she  is  likened  to  a  startled  swan,  turning  to  prune  his 
ruffled  wing. 
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35.  In  stanza  XXI,  analyze  the  last  two  lines,  "Yet  seemed  that  tone, 
etc." 

36.  In  stanza  XXII,  define  unldcrcd,  couch,  ptarmigan,  mere,  rood, 
courser  fay. 

Wildered — lost  or  bewildered,  couch — bed  of  heather,  according  to 
Highland  custom,  ptarmigan — a  kind  of  grouse,  mere — the  sea  or  lake, 
rood — cross,    courser — horse  or  steed,     fay — fairy. 

Z7.  Note  how  the  poet  in  stanza  XXIII,  makes  use  of  old  Allan's 
prophetic  vision  to  describe  the  appearance  of  the  stranger  knight. 

38.  What  does  Lincoln  green  mean  ? 

A  woolen  goods  made  with  special  excellence  at  Lincoln ;  it  was  much 
worn  by  hunters. 

39.  In  stanza  XXIV,  analyze  the  last  four  lines:  "Nor  frequent  does, 
etc." 

40.  In  stanza  XXV,  what  is  the  object  of  the  verb,  might  declare? 
The  clause,  That  human  foot  frequented  there. 

41.  In  stanza  XXVI,  what  is  the  allusion  in  Idacan  vine? 

It  refers  to  the  famous  vines  of  Mt.  Ida,  near  the  city  of  Troy. 

42.  In  stanza  XXVII,  do  you  like  the  speech  in  which  the  knight  re- 
plied to  Ellen's  gay  welcome?     Quote  both. 

Ellen — "On  heaven  and  on  thy  lady  call. 

And  enter  the  enchanted  hall." 
Knight — "Aly  hope,  my  heaven,  my  trust  must  be, 

My  gentle  guide,  in  following  thee." 

43.  In  stanza  XXVIII,  what  figure  does  Ellen  use  in  speaking  of  her 
father's  sword? 

A  simile  comparing  his  handling  of  the  sword  to  her  handling  of  a 
hazel  wand  or  long  slim  branch  of  the  hazel  tree. 

44.  In  stanza  XXIX,  define  port,  meet  welcome,  rite,  fellest  foe,  wot. 

Port — manner  or  way  of  carrying  herself,  meet  welcome — proper  wel- 
come—hospitality due  a  guest,  rite— ceremony  or  service,  fellest  foe— 
crudest   or   wickedest   enemy,     wot — knows. 

45.  In  stanza  XXX,  what  did  Ellen  mean  by  calling  herself  and  her 
kins  woman.  Dame  Margaret,  "weird  women  ?" 

It  was  banteringly  said  and  means  witches.  She  did  not  \\ns\\  to  take 
the  knight's  hint  and  tell  who  her  father  was. 

46.  In  stanza  XXXI,  did  Ellen  show  good  taste  in  the  song  she  sung? 
What  do  the  following  words  mean:    pibroch,  reveille? 

It  was  a  graceful  act  on  the  maiden's  part  to  sing  the  huntsman  to  rest, 
and  to  let  him  know  that  he  might  sleep  in  peace,  no  danger  near,  pibroch 
means  the  bagpipe,     reveille  means  the  signal  for  arising. 

47.  In  stanza  XXXIII,  give  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  had  lain, 
rose,  sinks,  falls,  come,  led,  is. 

48.  In  stanza  XXXV,  what  part  of  the  poem  is  finished,  and  what  does 

"orisons"  mean? 

The  first  canto,  called  The  Chase  is  finished.     Orisons  means  prayers. 
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Canto  II. 

49.  Of  what  does  this  canto  sing? 

Of  the  island  (Ellen's  Isle  in  Loch  Katrine). 

50.  In  stanza  I,  give  the  syntax  of  the  two  "revivings." 

The  first  is  the  infinitive  complement  of  feel  (the  matin  spring  to  be 
reviving).    The  second  is  participle,  modifying  dky. 

51.  In  the  opening  stanzas  of  this  canto,  name  the  various  characters 
brought  forward  and  their  relations  to  one  another. 

First,  the  old  minstrel — retainer  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  named  Allan- 
bane  ;  then  Ellen  mentions  her  lover,  Malcolm  Graeme,  a  Scotch  nobleman ; 
Sir  Roderick  Dhu,  son  of  Lady  Margaret  (Ellen's  aunt)  and  outlawed  chief 
of  Clan  Alpine ;  Ellen's  father  is  an  uncle  of  Earl  Douglas,  who  with  all  his 
kin  have  been  banished  from  Scotland  by  James  V. 

52.  Explain  the  following  terms :  Bothwell's  hall,  reave,  lea,  The 
Bleeding  Heart,  Strathspey,  Lennox,  Holy  Rood,  guerdon,  dispensation, 
Bracklinn,  claymore,  woe  the  while.  Tine-man,  Beltane,  canna. 

Bothwell  hall — a  castle  of  the  Douglases,  near  Glasgow.  Reave — to 
rend  or  tear  apart.  Lea — meadow.  The  Bleeding  Heart — The  emblem  of 
the  Douglas  family.  The  heart  of  Bruce  was  carried  by  a  Douglas  in  one 
of  the  crusades  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Douglas  was  killed  but  the 
body  was  carried  back  to  Scotland  and  buried  with  his  ancestors  and  the 
heart  of  Bruce  was  deposited  in  the  church  of  Melrose  Abbey.  Strathspey — 
a  Highland  dance.  Lennox — ^^Southwest  of  the  Clan's  territory.  Holy  Rood 
— the  royal  palace  of  Edinburgh.  Guerdon — reward.  Dispensation — Per- 
mission from  the  Pope  to  allow  the  cousins  to  marry.  Bracklinn — a  cataract 
nearby.  Claymore — the  great  Scottish  sword.  Woe  the  while — Woe  the 
time  :  An  expression  denoting  grief  and  alarm.  Tine-man — Lose-man — the 
nickname  of  an  ancetsor  of  Ellen's,  who  always  met  with  misfortune.  He 
was  once  in  league  with  Percy  of  Northumberland,  called  Hotspur.  Beltane 
— May  day.     Canna — the  cotton  grass. 

'53.     In  stanza  XVI,  pick  out  the  participles  and  tell  what  they  modify. 

Lengthened  is  a  participial  adjective  modifying  lake.  Darkening  is  a 
participial  adjective,  modifying  specks.  Emerging  is  a  participle,  modifying 
the  pronoun  that  (antecedent  specks).  Bearing  is  a  participle,  modifying 
that,  also.  Flashing  is  a  participle,  modifying  wave.  Ascending  modifies 
wave,  too.  Furrowed  is  a  participial  adjective  modifying  bosom.  Rushing 
is  a  participle  modifying  They. 

54.  Quote  the  simile  by  which  Scott  introduces  the  approach  of 
Roderick  to  the  island. 

"Each  boatman,  bending  to  his  oar. 
With  measured  sweep  the  burden  bore. 
In  such  wild  cadence  as  the  breeze 
Makes  through  December's  leafless  trees." 

55.  What  does  Roderick  Vich  Alpine  Dhu  mean? 

Dhu.,  in  the  Gaelic  language  means  black;  and  Vich  means  son  of 
(Black  Roderick,  the  son  of  Alpine). 

56.  What  does  bourgeon  mean? 
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It  means  to  bud  or  blossom. 

57.  In  the  XXIV  stanza,  what  figure  is  used  to  describe  Ellen  when  her 
father  is  praising  her  to  Malcolm  ? 

A  simile — "Like  summer  rose,  that  brighter  in  the  dewdrop  glows,  the 
bashful  maiden's  cheek  appeared." 

58.  Describe  in  prose,  young  Malcolm  Graeme,  using  the  XXV  stanza 
as  guide. 

59.  What  did  Douglass  call  the  chase? 
Mimicry  of  noble  war. 

60.  Write  out  in  brief  prose  the  figure  of  stanza  XXXI,  in  which  Ellen 
is  compared  to  a  warrior  who  has  scaled  dizzy  heights  in  his  sleep. 

61.  In  stanza  XXXIII,  Scott  uses  a  figure  to  depict  the  black  Rod- 
erick's grief  and  disappointment,  what  is  it  ?    Simile. 

62.  Note  the  apostrophe  to  unrequited  love,  in  the  same  stanza.  What 
figure  immediately  follows  it? 

A  metaphor — love's  dart  is  spoken  of  as  if  Love  were  Cupid  or  an 
archer. 

63.  Note  the  alliterative  simile  in  stanza  XXXIV  in  which  the  jealous 
Roderick  attacks  Malcolm :     "As  flashes  flame,"  etc. 

64.  What  name  did  Malcolm  Graeme  call  old  Allan? 
"Pattern  of  old  fidelity." 

65.  In  the  last  stanza  of  Canto  II,  pick  out  any  figures  of  speech  there 
are. 

Blade  is  used  for  sivord — a  part  for  the  whole  (synecdoche).  Simile — 
"Honored  Douglas  dwell  like  hunted  stag,  etc."  "Flashing  tide" — metaphor. 
"The  moon  her  silver  gave" — metaphor.  "Then  landing  in  the  moonlight  dell. 
Loud  shouted  of  his  zveal  to  tell."  This  is  alliteration — ^the  "1"  sound  being 
repeated.  Scott  is  fond  of  this  figure,  and  uses  it  again  and  again.  "Stoutly 
steered."  "Bold  o'er  the  flood  his  head  he  hore."  The  "o"  sound  in  this 
last  line  makes  one  feel  the  courage  of  Malcolm. 

Canto  III. 

66.  In  the  third  stanza,  'Scott  speaks  of  Roderick's  "impatient  blade." 
What  figure  of  speech  is  it  that  transfers  the  man's  impatience  to  his  sword? 

It  is  a  kind  of  personification.  Reed  and  Kellogg  give  this  definition 
of  a  metaphor :  "A  metaphor  is  a  figure  of  speech  in  which,  assuming  the 
likeness  between  two  things,  we  bring  over  and  apply  to  one  of  them  the  term 
that  denotes  the  other";  and  gives  this  example — "A  stately  squadron  of 
snowy  geese  were  riding  in  an  adjoining  pond."  The  definition  given  by 
the  same  authority  for  metonymy  is :  "Metonymy  is  a  figure  of  speech  in 
which  the  name  of  one  thing  connected  to  another  by  a  relation  other  than 
likeness  or  unlikeness  is  brought  over  and  applied  to  that  other" ;  as,  cause 
for  effect;  material  for  the  thing  made  out  of  it,  etc. 

The  pupils  are  reading  Shakespeare. 
"Strike  for  your  altars  and  your  fires." 
"Gray  hairs  should  be  respected." 

When  a  part  is  used  for  the  whole  or  the  whole  for  a  part,  the  figure  is 
called  synecdoche;  as  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.     Personification  is  a 
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special  form  of  metaphor,  in  which  the  characteristics  of  persons  are  at- 
tributed to  objects  or  animals. 

67.  In  the  same  stanza  III,  of  Canto  III,  analyze — His  vassals' 
care  was  prompt  the  ritual  to  prepare. 

68.  What  is  the  number  and  case  of  vassals'? 
Plural  number,  possessive  case. 

69.  What  simile  is  used  at  the  close  of  this  stanza? 

Roderick's  impatient  glance  is  compared  to  that  of  the  mountain  eagle 
when  she  spreads  her  dark  sails  (metaphor)  on  the  wind  and  silences  the 
smaller  birds  around. 

70.  Define  strath,  cabala,  Ben-Shie,  scathed. 

Strath — valley ;  cabala — the  bagic  of  the  Jews  in  the  middle  ages ; 
Ben-Shic — the  same  as  Banshee  or  ghost  who  warns  a  family  of  a  coming 
death  of  one  of  its  members ;  scathed — scorched. 

71.  In  stanza  X,  beginning  with  the  line  "Then  rose  the  cry  of  females, 
shrill" — tell  the  participles  and  the  words  they  modify. 

Denouncing — modifies  cry  of  females.  Mingle — modifies  cry.  Stam- 
mered— modifies  curses.     Answering — modifies  cry  of  females. 

72.  In  stanza  XII,  what  figure  is  used  with  regard  to  the  messenger, 
Malise? 

Simile. 

7Z.  Note  the  hurry  of  the  verse,  the  climax  of  thought  in  stanzas  XII 
to  XXIV,  which  depict  the  speeding  of  the  cross. 

74.  Define  scaur,  bosky,  coronmh,  corrci,  coif,  braes,  coil. 

Scaur — (precipice ;  coronach — dirge ;  bosky — bushy  ;  correi — a  hol- 
low ;    coil — cap  ;    braes — hill-slopes ;    coil — turmoil. 

75.  In  stanza  XXVIII,  pick  out  the  alliterative  passages. 

War's  zvild  roar,  stems  a  stream  with  sand,  fetters  flame  with  flaxen 
band  haughty  heart. 

Canto  IV. 

The  Prophecy. 

76.  In  stanza  V,  analyze 

....  His  reeking  hide 
They  stretched  the  cataract  beside 
Whose  waters  their  wild  tumult  toss. 
Adorn  the  black  and  craggy  boss.  .  .  . 

77.  Note  the  gloomy  double  simile  concerning  the  hermit  at  the  end  of 
Norman's  speech  in  stanza  V. 

78.  What  became  of  Murdock,  the  false  guide  of  the  Knight  of  Snow- 
doun  ? 

He  was  killed  by  the  Knight  when  he  attempted  to  flee. 

79.  Analyze. 

Barr'd  from  the  known  but  guarded  way, 
Through  copse  and  cliffs  Fitz-James  must  stray, 
And  oft  must  change  his  desperate  track, 
By  stream  and  precipice  turn'd  back. 
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This  is  a  simple  declarative  sentence.  Subject  noun,  Fitz-James ;  predi- 
cate verbs,  must  stray  and  must  change;  object  of  the  latter,  track,  modified 
by  his  and  desperate.  Must  stray  is  modified  by  the  adverbial  phrase,  through 
copse  and  cliff.  Fitz-James  is  modified  by  the  participial  phrases,  barr'd 
frofu  the  knozmi  but  guarded  zvay,  and  turned  back  by  stream  and  precipice. 
Barr'd  is  modified  by  the  prepositional  phrase  ;  from  .  .  .  zvay,  of  which  zvay  is 
the  principal  word  modified  by  knoivn  and  gitarded  (connected  by  but). 
Turned  is  modified  by  the  adverb  back  and  by  the  phrase,  by  stream  and 
precipice. 

80.  Notice  all  the  alliteration  in  the  last  part  of  stanza  XXVTll,  where 
Fitz-James  speaks  of  his  frantic  feat,  etc. 

Canto  V. 

The  Combat. 

81.  In  stanza  II,  note  the  beauty  of  the  language: 

"Each    hawthorn    shed   her   showers   of   dew, — 
That  diamond  dew,  so  pure  and  clear, 
It  rivals  all  but  Beauty's  tear." 

What  figures  of  speech  are  used? 

Alliteration: — shed  her  shmvcrs;  diamond  dew.     "Showers  of  dew"  is 
a  metaphor  (transferring  to  the  hawthorn  bush  the  traits  of  the  rain-giving 
heaven).     Diamond  dew — is  another  metaphor,  likening  the  dew  to  a  dia-' 
mond. 

82.  Note  the  line  in  stanza  III — 

The  rugged  mountain's  scanty  cloak 
Was  dwarfish  shrubs  of  birch  and  oak. 

What  figure  is  here  used? 
Personification. 

83.  In  stanza  IV,  in  the  words 

"All  seemed  as  peaceful  and  as  still 
As  the  mist  slumbering  on  yon  hill." 

What  figure  is  used  ?    And  note  the  suiting  of  sound  to  sense  in  the  choice 
of  words— the  "s"  sound  in  the  first  line  and  the  use  of  such  words  as  mist, 
slumbering  and  yon  in  the  next  line. 
Simile. 

84.  Trace  the  climax  in  stanza  IX. 

85.  Quote  the  well-known  couplet  in  stanza  X— the  words  of  Fitz- 
James  to  Roderick  Dhu,  in  challenge. 

86.  By  what  figure  does  the  Douglas  in  stanza  XX  give  himself  up 

to  fate? 

Apostrophe   and   personification:     "Ye   towers!   within   whose   circuit 

dread,"  etc. 

87.  In  stanza  XXVUI,  analyze 
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It  will  not  soothe  my  captive  hour 
To  know  those  spears  our  foes  should  dread, 
For  me  in  kindred  gore  are  red. 

88.  Select  the  figures  of  speech  in  stanza  XXX.  Fantastic,  tickle,  fierce 
— alliteration. 

Similes : 

Vain  as  the  leaf,  etc. 
Fickle  as,  etc. 
Fantastic  as,  etc. 
Fierce  as,  etc. 

Many-headed  monster    thing — alliteration    and    personification,    as  well  as 
apostrophe. 

Canto  VI. 

The  Guard  Room.    - 

89.  In  stanza  VII,  quote  the  simile  of  Ellen  and  the  sun,  as  she  dropped 
the  tartan  from  her  face  and  figure — 

So,  from  his  morning  cloud,  appears 
The  sun  of  May,  through  summer  tears. 

90.  In  stanza  XIII,  trace  the  simile  in  all  its  analogy  between  the  de- 
serted ship  and  the  lonely  and  ill  Roderick  Dhu  in  prison. 

91.  Note  the  poet's  plan  of  having  the  old  minstrel  admitted  to  Rod- 
erick Dhu's  prison  cell  instead  of  to  his  master's,  and  there  recount  to  dying 
ears  the  tale  of  the  mountain  battle — fit  tune  for  the  brave  captive  chief — 
and  there  lament  in  softer  strain,  the  death  of  him  who  had  sheltered  the 
Douglas  and  his  daughter. 

92.  Learn  stanza  XXVI,  with  its  concluding  climax 

And  Snowdoun's  Knight  is  Scotland's  King. 

93.  Quote  the  beautiful  simile  at  the  opening  of  stanza  XXVII,  where 
Ellen  looses  her  sister's  hold  of  the  gentle  knight  and  falls  at  her  monarch's 
feet. 

94.  What  figure  in  the  words, 

The  monarch  drank,  that  happy  hour, 
The  sweetest,  holiest  draught  of  Power. 
A  metaphor. 

95.  In  what  words  did  the  King  tell  Ellen  of  Roderick's  death  when 
she  generously  asked  for  his  pardon? 

"Forbear  thy  suit : — The  king  of  kings 
Alone  can  stay  life's  parting  wings." 

96.  Beginning  with  the  lines  (in  the  last  stanza)  For  thee,  rash  youth, 
select  any  figures  of  speech. 

Alliteration — suppliant  sues.  "Fetters  and  warder  for  the  Graeme"  is 
metaphorical  for  the  fetters  are  the  king's  own  golden  chain,  and  the  warder 
is  Ellen,  herself  into  whose  hands  the  king  placed  the  chain. 

97.  With  what  figure  does  Scott  close  the  poem? 
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Apostrophe  to  the  Harp  of  the  North,  as  in  the  opening  stanzas. 

98.  Analyze : 

"And  Httle  reck,  I  of  the  censure  sharp. 
May  idly  cavil  at  an  idle  lay." 

99.  In  the  very  last  stanza  of  this  apostrophe,  pick  out  all  the  nouns 
and  give  their  cases : 

Footsteps — nominative  to  retire.  Spirit — nominative  to  has  awaked. 
Air — objective  after  of.  String — objective  after  has  awaked.  Seraph — 
nominative  is.  Touch — objective  after  zcnth.  Fire — objective  after  of. 
Brush — nominative  after  is.  Fairy's — possessive  (wing).  Wing — objective 
after  of.  Numbers — nominative  to  ring.  Dell — objective  after  dozv)i. 
Breezes — nominative  to  bring.  Witch-note — objective  after  bring.  Spell — 
objective  after  of.    Enchantress — nominative  independent  by  direct  address. 

100.  What  words  are  used  by  the  poet  in  this  last  canto  for  prow, 
eagle  furniture,  physician,  wretch?     Why? 

Prove  for  prozv;  erne  for  eagle ;  garniture  for  furniture ;  leech  for  phy- 
sician; caitiif  for  nrretch. 

Partly  for  rhyme,  but  mostly  because  those  were  the  words  of  the  age 
of  which  he  wrote. 

R.l\etorical  Allusions  and   Difficult  Grammati- 
cal Constructions  in  "Julius  Caesar." 

By  Ella  K.  Jelliffe. 

Grammar. 

1.  Analyze  this  sentence  : 

"Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  workman,  I  am  but,  as  you  would  say, 
a  cobbler." 

This  is  a  complex  declarative  sentence.  The  principal  clause  is.  Truly, 
sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  zvorkman,  I  am  but  a  cobbler;  and  the  adverbial 
clause  of  manner,  As  you  zvould  say,  modifies  the  verb,  am.  The  adverb. 
Truly,  and  the  noun.  Sir,  are  independent.  The  phrase,  In  respect  of  a  fine 
workman  (introduced  by  the  phrase  preposition,  in  respect  of)  modifies  the 
verb,  am.  The  adverb,  but  (equivalent  to  only)  modifies  the  whole  predi- 
cate, aw  a  cobbler. 

2.  Give  the  predicate  of  the  adverbial  clause  and  explain  what  mode 
and  tense  it  is  in. 

The  predicate  is,  zvould  say.  Woidd  is  a  notional  verb  (i.  e.,  a  verb  that 
retains  its  full  meaning  and  is  not  used  as  an  auxiliary)  in  the  indicative 
mode,  past  tense  (past  or  zvill).    Say  is  a  dependent  infinitive. 

3.  What  part  of  speech  is  as  in  this  sentence? 

It  is  a  conjunctive  adverb,  connecting  the  principal  and  adverbial 
clauses. 

4.  In  line  72  of  Act  I,  Scene  1,  what  part  of  speech  is  pluck' df 
It  is  a  past  participle,  modifying  the  noun  feathers. 

5.  In  line  73  of  the  same  scene,  what  is  the  object  of  the  verb,  make? 
Him  to  Uy  an  ordinary  pitch,  an  infinitive  phrase;  the  subject  of  the  in- 
finitive, to  fly,  being  the  pronoun,  him,  which  is  in  the  objective  case. 
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6.  In  line  74,  what  does  the  word  else,  mean? 

It  means  otherwise  or  if  the  facts  were  different. 

7.  What  part  of  speech  would  you  call  it? 
An  adverb,  modifying  the  verb  zvould  soar. 

8.  Act  1.  Scene  2.     In  line  10,  what  kind  of  a  clause  is  Do  this? 
It  is  a  noun  clause,  object  of  the  verb  says. 

9.  In  line  15,  what  kind  of  a  clause  is  that  calls  me? 
It  is  a  noun  clause  in  opposition  with  it. 

10.  In  line  16,  what  part  of  speech  is  shriller,  and  how  is  it  used? 
It  is  an  adjective  used  as  an  appositive  modifier  of  tongue. 

11.  In  line  17,  what  is  the  mode  of  the  verb  cry? 

It  is  in  the  infinitive  (the  preposition  to,  being  omitted  after  the  verb 
hear). 

12.  What  is  the  object  of  hear?    The  clause  a  tongue my 

Caesar. 

13.  How  would  you  dispose  of  the  expression,  than  all  the  music? 
It  is  an  adverbial  clause  of  degree  modifying  shriller.     The  predicate 

is  shrill,  is  omitted,  as  there  is  often  an  ellipsis  after  than. 

14.  From  line  18  to  30,  find  examples  of  the  infinitive  used  without 
the  preposition  to. 

1.  Bezmre,  line  19.  2.  see,  line  20.  3.  leave,  line  24.  4.  see. 
line  25.     5.     hinder,  line  30. 

15.  How  would  you  classify  such  expressions  as  yet  again  in  line  14, 
and  once  again  in  line  22? 

They  may  be  called  phrase  adverbs. 

16.  In  line  46,  what  part  of  speech  is  that? 

It  is  a  subordinate  conjunction  introducing  the  clause,  that  poor  Brutus, 
etc. 

17.  What  part  of  speech  is  than  in  the  same  line? 

It  is  the  conjunction  of  comparison.  It  connects  the  adverb  further 
with  the  clause  that  poor  Brutus,  etc. 

18.  In  line  49,  what  part  of  speech  is  zvhereof? 

It  is  usually  an  adverb,  but  being  here  equivalent  to  of  ivhich,  it  should 
properly  be  called  an  adjective  modifying  means,  though  the  whole  phrase 
by  means  whereof  is  adverbial,  modifying  hath  buried. 

19.  What  is  the  case  of  glass  in  line  69. 

It  is  in  the  nominative  case,  being  in  apposition  with  /,  which  is  subject 
of  the  verb  zmll  discover. 

20.  What  part  of  speech  is  that  in  line  70? 

It  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  object  of  ivill  discover. 

21.  What  case  is  which  in  line  70? 
Objective  case,  object  of  the  preposition  of. 

22.  What  part  of  spech  is  zvorthy  in  line  181  ? 

It  is  an  adjective  modifying  the  pronoun  zvhat  {What  zvorthy  of  note). 
2}>.     Give  the  syntax  of  being  crossed  in  line  188. 
It  is  the  present  participle  of  cross  (ve)  passive  voice  and  modifies  hiui 
(Cicero). 

24.     In  line  307,  how  would  you  dispose  of  the  clause,  it  is  disposed? 
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It  modifies   ivhich,   understood    (From   that    [demonstrative  pronoun] 
to  v/hich  it  is  di'^posed). 

25.  In  line  314,  what  part  of  speech  is  as  iff 

It  is  a  subordinate  conjunction,  denoting  cause  or  reason. 

26.  Act  1,  Scene  III. 

In  line  12,  what  part  of  speech  is  elsef 

It  is  an  adverb  of  manner,  equivalent  to  the  phrase  ou  the  contrary. 

It  would  seem  that  the  expression,  or' else,  might  be  taken  together  as 
the  expression,  as  if,  and  be  considered  a  subordinate  conjunction  of  reason 
or  cause,  for  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  word  in  the  sentence  modifies  as  an 
adverb. 

27.  In  line  17,  what  part  of  speech  is  the  word  likef 

It  is  a  preposition,  showing  the  relation  between  the  verbs,  flame  and 
burn,  and  the  noun  torches. 

28.  In  line  66,  what  part  of  speech  is  nfhy? 
It  is  a  conjunctive  adverb. 

29.  In  line  68,  what  part  of  speech  is  zvhyf 
It  is  an  interjection. 

30.  In  line  85,  what  part  of  speech  is  save,  and  what  part  of  speech  is 
here? 

Save  is  a  preposition  (meaning  except).  Here  is  a  noun  (meaning 
this  place). 

31.  Analyze  lines  98,  99,  100. 

If  I  know,  this  (let)  all  the  world  besides  know  (that)  I  can  shake  off 
at  pleasure  that  part  of  tyranny  that  I  do  bear.  Complex  imperative  sen- 
tence with  a  principal  clause,  knoxv  all  .  .  .  pleasure;  and  an  adverbial  clause. 
If  I  knozv  this,  modifying  the  verb,  knozc.  The  principal  clause  is  complex, 
having  an  object  clause  (that  I  can  shake  off  at  pleasure  that  part  of 
tyranny  that  I  do  bear)  object  of  (to)  know.  This  object  clause  is  in  itself 
complex,  having  a  dependent  adjective  clause,  that  I  do  bear,  modifying 
part  of  tyranny.  The  subject  of  the  principal  clause  is  Thou  or  yon,  under- 
stood, the  predicate  verb  is  let,  understood,  and  the  object  is  all  the  world 
besides  to  know  that  I  can  shake,  etc.  (Besides  may  be  considered  as  an 
adjective  modifying  world.  (It  means  all  the  rest  of  the  world  or  all  the 
remaining  world.)     The  adverbial  clause,  //  /  knoiv  this,  is  simple. 

32.  In  line  120,  what  part  of  speech  is  as?    In  line  119,  also? 

It  is  a  conjunctive  adverb  (As  the  one  who  goes  farthest,  sets  his  foot). 
The  as  in  line  119  is  an  adverb  of  degree  modifying  the  adverb,  far. 

Z2).     In  line  153,  what  is  the  part  of  speech  of  yet  and  of  ere? 

Yet  is  an  adverb  of  time,  modifying  the  phrase,  ere  day.  Ere  is  a 
preposition  showing  the  relation  between  will  see  and  day. 

34.  In  line  156,  what  is  the  syntax  of  ours? 

It  is  the  plural  possessive  form  of  the  personal  pronoun,  /,  used  in  the 
objective  case  to  agree  with  him  (yields  him  to  be  ours  or  our  man). 

35.  In  line  159,  what  part  of  speech  is  like? 

It  is  an  adjective  modifying  countenance  (like  to  richest  alchemy). 

Act  II,  Scene  I. 

36.  In  line  15,  give  the  syntax  of  the  two  that's.    The  first  that,  is  a 
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demonstrative  pronoun,  subject  of  the  verb,  crai'cs.  The  second  that  is  an 
interjection.  It  probably  means,  Do  that,  and  so  the  word  is  a  demonstrative 
•pronoun  again,  but  used  as  an  exclamation. 

Z7.  Diagram  lines  20  (from  But)  to  27  (through  ascend)  showing 
the  analysis  of  the  sentence. 

A  compound  declarative  sentence  introduced  by  But. 


S.P. 


P.V. 


P.  Com. 
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38.  How  would  you  dispose  of  augmented  in  line  30? 
It  is  a  perfect  participle  modifying  the  clause,  w/iai  he  is. 

39.  Give  the  svntax  of  hut  in  lines  91  and  92. 

In  line  91  ;  hut  is  a  preposition,  equivalent  to  e.vccpt  and  shows  the  re- 
lation between  man  and  one  or  those,  understood.  In  line  92,  but  is  an  ad- 
verb, equivalent  to  only  and  modifies  had. 

40.  In  line  90,  how  would  you  analyze.  Ami  no  man  here  hut  honours 
you. 

And  there  is  no  man  here  but  him  who  honors  you  (or  those  who 
honor).  A  complex  sentence  with  a  dependent  adjective  clause  (who  hon- 
ors you)  modifying  him. 

But  is  a  preposition  showing  the  relation  between  nmn  and  either  him 
or  those,  understood. 

41.  Pick  out  the  verbs  in  lines  120  to  125,  and  tell  their  mode  and 
tense. 
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Am — indicative,  present;  do — indicative,  present;  bear — subjunctive, 
present ;  kindle — infinitive,  present ;  steel — infinitive,  present ;  need — in- 
dicative, present;  prick — infinitive  present;  spake  (n) — indicative,  per- 
fect. 

42.  Pick  out  the  nouns  in  Hues  162  to  169  and  give  their  cases. 

Course — nominative,  subject  of  seem;  Cains  Cassins — nominative,  in- 
dependent; head — objective  (cut  off;  limbs — objective  (hack);  zvrath- 
objective  (to  or  unto)  ;  death — objective  (in)  ;  envy — objective  (in)  ;  An- 
tony — nominative  (is)  ;  limb — nominative  (after  is;  Caesar — objective 
(of)  ;  sacriUcers — objective  (after  be,  to  agree  with  ns)  ;  butchers — same 
as  sacrificers;  Caius — nominative,  independent  by  address ;  spirit — ob- 
jective {against)  ;  Cnesar — objective  (of)  ;  spirit — objective  (in)  ;  men — 
objective  (of)  ;  blood — nominative  (is)  ;  Caesar's — possessive  (spirit)  ; 
spirit — obj  ecti ve  ( by ) . 

43.  Pick  out  the  participles  in  lines  248  to  250  and  tell  what  they 
modify. 

Fearing  modifies  /  in  preceding  line,  enkindled  modifies  impatience, 
hoping  modifies  /.  , 

44.  Pick  out  the  pronouns  in  lines  269  to  275  and  tell  their  case. 
Which — objective  after  of;  my — possessive,  governed  by  place;  I — 

nominative  to  ought;  my — possessive,  governed  by  knees;  I — nominative 
to  charm;  my — possessive;  governed  by  beauty;  your — possessive,  gov- 
erned by  vozw;  zvhich — nominative  to  did  incorporate;  us — objective  after 
make;  you — nominative  to  unfold;  me — objective  after  to;  3/0 ur^y^://— objec- 
tive, in  opposition  with  me;  your — possessive,  governed  by  half;  you — 
nominative  to  are. 

45.  In  line  292,  what  part  of  speech  is  zvithalF 

It  is  a  conjunction — an  adversative  co-ordinate  conjunction,  similar  in 
meaning  to  notzvithstanding. 

Act  II.    Scene  2, 

46.  Analyze  lines  35  to  38. 

It — fear  and  seeing — come.  Connective,  Seeing  that  equivalent  to  since. 
The  second  clause  is  adverbial  modifying  fear.    The  principal  clause — 

S.P.  P.V.  P.  Com. 
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47.  In  line  76 — dispose  of  the  clause,  She  sazv  my  statue. 
Object  of  dreamt. 

48.  In  line  96,  what  part  of  speech  is  besides? 
It  is  a  conjunction — moreover. 

49.  In  line  97,  what  part  of  speech  is  aptf 

It  is  an  adjective,  modifying  the  noun,  mock.    It  is  equivalent  to  liable  to. 

50.  In  line  128,  what  part  of  speech  is  likef 
It  is  a  noun,  subject  of  the  verb,  is. 

Act  II,  Scene  III. 

51.  In  line  4,  what  part  of  speech  is  but?  It  is  an  adverb,  equivalent 
to  only,  and  modifies  the  adjective,  one. 

52.  In  line  9,  why  is  the  verb  pass  used  instead  of  passes? 

Because  the  verb  is  used  in  the  subjunctive  mode  after  the  conjunction 
////;  it  expresses  an  intention. 

Act  II,  Scene  IV. 

53.  In  line  1  what  does  prithee  mean  ?    /  pray  thee. 

54.  In  line  2,  what  part  of  speech  is  but?    It  is  a  conjunction. 

55.  In  the  same  line,  how  would  you  dispose  of  gone? 

Call  it  the  infinitive  to  be  gone,  and  let  thee  to  be  gone  be  the  object  of 
get;  or  call  get  thee  gone  an  idiom,  meaning  go  quickly. 

56.  In  line  3,  what  part  of  speech  is  why? 

It  is  an  interrogative  adverb,  meaning  for  zvhat  purpose?  It  modifies 
the  verb,  dost  stay. 

57.  In  line  11,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  expression,  nothing  else? 
Nothing  is  a  noun,  object  of  do,  understood;  and  else  is  an  adjective, 

modifying  nothing  (it  means  no  other  thing). 

58.  In  line  15,  what  part  of  speech  is  what? 

It  is  a  relative  pronoun  (equivalent  to  tJwt  zvhich)  object  of  the  verb, 
doth.  The  whole  clause,  What  Caesar  doth  is  the  object  of  the  preposition, 
of  understood. 

59.  In  line  16,  what  part  of  speech  is  zvhat? 
It  is  an  adjective,  modifying  noise. 

60.  In  line  18,  what  part  of  speech  is  like? 
It  is  an  adjective  modifying  rumor. 

61.  In  the  same  line,  what  is  the  case  of  fray? 

It  is  in  the  objective  case  after  the  preposition,  to,  understood. 

62.  Define  fray,  and  sooth  in  line  20. 

Fray  means  a  slight  battle  or  scuMe ;  sooth  means  truly. 

63.  Act  III,  Scene  I. 

In  line  57  tell  the  parts  of  speech  of  as  in  both  instances. 

The  first  as  is  an  adverb  of  degree  modifying  the  adverb,  low;  the  sec- 
ond as  is  a  conjunctive  adverb  introducing  the  clause  as  to  thy  foot  {he  doth 
fall). 

64.  In  line  58,  what  part  of  speech  is  as? 
It  is  a  preposition. 

65.  In  line  60,  what  part  gf  speech  is  as^ 
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It  is  a  conjunctive  adverb.     (As  the  northern  star  is  constant.) 

66.  In  Hne  62,  what  kind  of  a  clause  is  the  whole  line? 

It  is  the  predicate  of  the  noun  phrase,  Of  i^^hosc  true-fixed  and  resting 
quality. 

67.  In  line  64,  give  the  syntax  of  fire. 

Fire  is  a  noun  in  the  nominative  case  after  are. 

68.  Give  the  syntax  of  all  in  the  same  line. 
It  is  an  adjective  modifying  they. 

69.  In  lines   146,    147,   what  does  the  expression  My  misgiving  stiU 
falls  shrewdly  to  the  purpose,  mean? 

j\Iy  doubts  or  fears  always  fit  the  occasion  shrewdly  ;  i.  e.,  Cassius  thinks 
that  his  fears  are  always  justified  in  the  event. 

70.  In  Act  III,  Scene  II,  line  142,  what  part  of  speech  are  being  and 
hearing. 

They  are  participles  modifying  the  pronoun  you  in  the  previous  line. 

71.  Line  144,  analyze  the  whole  line  by  diagram. 

S.P. 


It 


Appos. 


that — heirs 
S.  P.  P.  V. 


vou  know 

not 


P.  V.  P.  Adj. 

good 


that — heirs 

S.P.  P.  V.  P.  N. 


you  are  heirs 

I  his 

72.     Explain  lines  177,  178. 

Caesar's  blood  rushed  forth  when  Brutus  pulled  his  sword  away  as 
the  resident  of  a  house  might  when  resolved  to  find  out  at  once  who  knocked 
at  the  door. 

7?).     In  line  192.  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  dint. 

It  means  impression  and  more  than  that :  Pity  has  taken  possession  of 
them  and  stamped  them  with  its  influence. 

74.  Act  IV,  Scene  I. 

In  line  49  wdiat  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  bay'd? 

It  means  barked  at.  and  refers  to  the  sport  of  bear-baiting,  in  which  a 
bear  was  tied  to  a  stake  and  a  pack  of  dogs  were  made  to  bark  and  snap  at  it. 

75.  Scene  II.     Explain  line  26. 

Some  showy  horses  and  people  promise  well  at  the  beginning  but  when 
the  real  time  of  danger  comes,  thev  lower  their  crests  or  heads  and  prove 
their  deceit  by  failing  in  the  trial. 

76.  Scene  III.     Explain  line  8. 

Everv  petty  or  trilling  ofifence  should  bear  its  comment  (or  should  be 
commented  upon). 

77.  What  does  itehing  palm  mean  in  line  10? 

His  hand  itches  or  is  eager  to  make  money  by  selling  and  marketing 
the  offices  at  his  disposal. 

78.  In  line  80  what  does  rascal  counters  mean? 
It  means  worthless  prices  of  metal. 
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79.  In  line  217  what  part  of  speech  is  taken  f 
It  is  a  participle  modifying  the  pronoun  zvhich. 

80.  What  other  participle  modifies  zvhich f     Omitted. 

81.  How  do  you  explain  the  expression,  n'e  will  niggard,  in  line  226? 
We  will  take  in  a  niggardly  manner.     They  hadn't  much  time  for  rest. 

82.  Act  V,  Scene  I.     In  line  64  what  case  is  defiance? 
Objective,  governed  by  the  verb,  hurl. 

83.  What  case  is  traitors,  in  the  same  line? 
Nominative  independent,  by  direct  address. 

84.  In  line  87  what  case  is  canopy  f 
Nominative  after  the  verb  seem. 

85.  Analyze  line  96. 
Complex  imperative  sentence. 

S.  P.  P.  V.  O.  Clause. 


Thou  let  us  to  reason  befall 

S.  P.  P.  V. 


us  to  reason 

with  worst  (thing) 
the 

that  befall 

5^.  P.  P.  V. 


that  may  befall 

86.  In  line  99,  what  voice  is  the  verb  arc  detenninedf 
I'assive  voice. 

87.  Change  the  sentence  so  that  the  verb  is  in  the  active  voice. 
What  determines  your  actions? 

88.  Scene  II.     Line  3,  what  voice  and  form  has  the  verb  zvas  turning? 
Active  voice,  progressive  form. 

89.  Scene  III.     Lines  70  and  71.    Tell  the  part  of  speech  of  each  word : 
Thou — personal      pronoun,     never — adverb     of     time,     com'st — verb. 

unto — preposition,  a — indefinite  article,  happy — adjective,  birth — noun, 
but— conjunction,  kill'st — verb,  the — definite  article,  mother — noun,  that 
— relative  pronoun,     engender'd- — verb,     thee — personal  pronoun. 

90.  Scene  IV.     In  line  27,  what  part  of  speech  is  less? 

An  adjective,  comparative  of  little;  it  modifies  the  noun,  prize. 

91.  Scene  V.     In  line  14  what  part  of  speech  is  fullf 
An  adjective  modifying  vessel. 

92.  In  line  42,  what  part  of  speech  is  but. 
An  adverb,  modifying  the  verb  haz'c  labor'd. 

93.  In  line  51,  what  part  of  speech  is  sof 
An  adverb,  modifying  the  adjective  good. 

94.  In  line  69  what  part  of  speech  is  sai'cf 
It  is  a  preposition,  meaning  except. 

95.  Why  is  the  pronoun,  he  in  the  nominative  case  then  ? 

It  is  either  poetic  license  or  else  Shakespeare  considered  save  a  conjunc- 
tion and  supplied  a  verb  after  he,  as,  save  only  he  did  not. 
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96.  In  line  70,  what  part  of  speech  is  that. 
It  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun. 

97.  What  part  of  speech  is  mix'd,  in  Hne  74? 
A  participle  modifying  the  noun  elements. 

98.  How  do  you  dispose  of  the  clause,  This  zvas  a  man,  in  line  75. 
Object  of  say. 

99.  What  part  of  speech  is  according,  in  line  76. 
Call  according  to  a  phrase  preposition. 

100.  Wliat  is  the  mode  of  the  verb,  use,  in  line  76? 
Infinitive. 

Some  Rhetorical  Allusions. 

1.  Act  I,  Scene  II.  Lines  25-181.  The  dialogue  between  Brutus  and 
Cassius  shows  great  clearness  and  accuracy  of  expression. 

2.  What  figure  of  speech  is  used  in  the  expression.  The  troubled  Tiber 
chafing  with  her  shores f 

Personification. 

3.  What  figure  of  speech  in  lines  112-114  of  this  dialogue? 
Simile. 

4.  In  lines  135,  136,  what  figure  of  speech  is  used? 
Simile. 

5.  What  is  a  Colussus? 

A  huge  statue  of  Apollo  at  Rhodes. 

6.  Explain  the  figure  of  speech  in  Act  I,  Scene  III,  line  159. 

If  Brutus  countenances  their  scheme,  the  conspiracy  will  seem  to  the 
people  to  be  worthy  and  virtuous.  His  favor  will  work  on  public  favor  like 
the  f)rocess  described  in  the  science  of  alchemy,  wherein  it  is  supposed  that 
base  metals  are  changed  to  gold  by  some  chemical  agency. 

7.  In  Act  11,  Scene  I,  lines  22-25,  what  figure  of  speech  is  used? 
A  metaphor. 

8.  In  the  remainder  of  that  speech  of  Brutus's,  what  figures  does  he 
call  to  his  aid? 

Similes,  comparing  Caesar's  rise  in  life  to  the  ascent  of  a  ladder;  and 
again  comparing  him  to  a  serpent's  ^■%^. 

9.  In  lines  77  et  al.  \\hat  figures  are  used? 
Apostrophe  and  personification. 

10.  What  is  the  meaning  of  Erebus?    The  lower  regions. 

11.  How  does  the  speech  of  Brutus  in  the  second  act,  lines  114-140  of 
the  first  scene  effect  its  purpose? 

It  is  strong  and  clear,  forceful  and  courageous  and  high-minded,  "What 
need  we  any  spur  but  our  own  cause.  "To  prick  us  to  redress  ?"  is  a  clarion 
note. 

12.  In  line  127,  the  repetition  of  the  word  honesty  makes  for  strength 
and  emphasis. 

13.  Lines  136-140  show  honor  and  strong  feeling. 

14.  What  figure  of  speech  in  lines  230-233,  what  figures  are  used? 
"Honey — heavy    dew    of   slumber" — metaphor,   comparing   slumber   to 

dew ;  and  speaking  of  the  dew  as  being  heavy  with  honey,  i.  e.,  heavy  as 
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\outh"s  sleep  and  sweet,  too.  The  choice  of  the  words  "honey-heavy"  makes 
use  of  the  figure  of  alHteration.  "Busy  care"  is  personification — portrayed  as 
drawing  figures  or  pictures  of  fear  or  danger. 

15.  In  Portia's  speech  to  Brutus,  what  does  she  mean  by  asking 
"Dwell  I  but  in  the  suburbs  of  your  good  pleasure?" 

It  is  metaphorical.  She  means  that  she  is  not  close  to  him,  not  in  the 
city  of  his  heart,  but  in  the  outskirts  or  suburbs,  some  distance  away. 

16.  In  lines  292-295,  what  effect  has  the  repetition  of  words  on  the 
sense  ? 

They  intensify  the  thought. 

17.  In  line  320,  note  all  the  sounds  of  "o" — what  effect  have  they  on 
the  speech  of  Ligarius? 

They  seem  to  enforce  the  meaning  of  courage  and  resolve. 

18.  In  line  325,  what  sound  is  often  used  ? 
The  sound  of  "s" — alliteration. 

19.  Pick  out  in  Act  II,  Scene  II,  some  short  sentences  that  seem,  by 
their  very  shortness,  to  be  forceful  and  full  of  meaning. 

Shall  Caesar  send  a  lie? 

It  was  a  vision  fair  and  fortunate. 

Lo,  Caesar  is  afraid. 

Caesar,  'tis  strucken  eight, 

I  thank  you  for  your  pains  and  courtesy. 

I  am  to  blame  to  be  thus  waited  for. 

Be  near  me,  that  I  may  remember  you 

Caesar,  I  will  ....  And  so  near  will  I  be. 

That  your  best  friends  shall  wish  I  had  been  further. 

And  we  like  friends  will  straightway  go  together. 

20.  In  Antony's  lines  Act  III,  Scene  1,  lines  200  on,  what  figures  are 
used  ? 

We  wishes  for  as  many  eyes  to  weep  with  as  Caesar  has  bleeding 
wounds ;  it  is  metaphorical  language  and  a  kind  of  hyperbole.  Then  he  likens 
Caesar  to  a  hart  that  has  been  barked  at  by  hunters  with  their  dogs,  and 
speaks  of  the  conspirators  as  hunters  who  have  dipped  their  hands  in  the 
red  stream  of  his  blood,  which  he  likens  to  the  river  of  death.  He  proceeds 
with  his  analogy,  calling  the  world  the  forest  in  which  the  hart  (Caesar) 
had  run  his  race  and  met  his  death. 

21.  In  line  272,  what  does  the  allusion  to  Ate  mean? 
Ate  is  the  Greek  god  of  mischief  and  discord. 

22.  In  Brutus's  speech.  Act  III,  Scene  2,  lines  24-27,  what  figure  is 
used  ? 

Climax. 

23.  Does  Brutus  use  prose  or  poetry  in  this  speech,  and  why? 

He  uses  prose,  and  because  he  is  speaking  to  the  populace  and  in  his 
sincerity  discards  all  aid  of  fine  language. 

24.  What  does  he  try  to  accomplish  in  his  speech? 
To  show  that  he  slew  Caesar  for  the  good  of  Rome. 
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25.  Did  the  people  understand  his  large  sense  of  patriotism? 
No. 

26.  How  is  their  misunderstanding  shown? 
By  their  cries  of  "Let  him  be  Caesar,"  etc. 

27.  In  Antony's  speech,  lines  78-79,  how  does  he  play  upon  words  ? 
By  using  grievous  and  grievously. 

28.  By  repeating  so  often  that  "Brutus  is  an  honorable  man,"  how  does 
he  turn  the  people  against  Brutus? 

By  showing  that  Caesar  was  not  ambitious  in  that  he  filled  the  public 
cofifers  with  ransom  money,  in  that  he  cried  when  the  poor  cried,  in  that  he 
refused  the  crown  three  times ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  was  not  as  Brutus  said, 
"amhiiious." 

29.  When,  do  you  think,  does  Antony  show  that  he  is  speaking  ironi- 
cally of  Brutus? 

In  line  98.     "And,  sure,  he  is  an" — 

30.  When  does  Antony  first  instigate  the  mob  to  mutiny? 
In  line  120,  121. 

31.  Which  citizen  was  most  hostile  to  Antony,  at  first? 
The  fourth  citizen. 

2)2.     Did  he  change  his  mind? 

Yes.     See  his  difl^erent  exclamations  and  compare  line  67  with  line  199. 

ZZ.     What  figure  of  speech  is  well-worked  out  in  Antony's  speech? 

Climax. 

34.     Outline  the  chief  points  of  the  speech. 

1.  Putting  the  conspirators  in  the  wrong  by  showing  that  Caesar  was 
not  ambitious. 

2.  Exciting  pity  for  Caesar,  and  awaking  the  self  interest  of  the  citi- 
zens by  mention  of  the  will. 

3.  Arousing  the  fury  of  the  citizens  against  the  conspirators  by  re- 
hearsing the  tragedy,  showing  the  wounds  and  naming  the  murderers. 

4.  Inciting  them  to  mutiny  in  lines  207-227,  and  finally  by  reading  them 
Caesar's  generous  thought  for  them  in  his  will,  238-259. 

Zh.  In  Act  IV,  Scene  1,  what  figure  does  Antony  use  with  regard 
to  Lepidus. 

SimilC' — lines-  21-27.       Simile — lines  29-40. 

36.  What  figures  in  line  51  ? 
Alliteration  and  hyperbole. 

37.  In  the  quarrel  scene  between  Cassius  and  Brutus,  which  one  seems 
'  to  be  the  angrier  ? 

Brutus. 

38.  How  does  Cassius  show  a  conciliatory  spirit? 
In  lines  56  and  83,  86,  87,  94,  95,  106. 

39.  How  does  Brutus  show  magnanimity? 
In  line  115. 

40.  How  does  Cassius  show  regret  and  sorrow? 
In  line  148,  149. 
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CONCRETE   DEVICES   THROUGHOUT  THE 

GRADES  FOR  FIXING  THE  FUNDA- 

MENTAL  OPERATIONS 

By  Marie  L.  Bayer  and  Adda  Pearl  Sackett,  Pd.D.,  Ph.D. 

In  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  it  is  eminently  necessary  that  the  child  be 

•^  well  trained  in  the  simple  fundamental  operations  that  he  can  perform 

almost  automatically.     The   majority   of   the   arithmetical   operations 

.form  in  daily  life  involve  the  use  of  abstract  numbers.     No  matter 

hOv.    concretely  any  topic  has  been  presented  or  how  perfectly  the   child 

may  understand  it,  if  it  is  to  be  really  useful  it  must  be  retained  in  the  mind 

in  abstract  form.     McLellan  says,  "Number  begins  'with  the  presentative 

and  advances  to  the  representative." 

Dr.  Maxwell,  in  a  recent  address,  said  that  at  least  five  minutes  in  every 
mathematics  period  should  be  given  to  rapid  drill  in  addition,  and  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  to  rapid  mental  arithmetic. 

For  the  acquisition  of  skill  and  accuracy  in  arithmetic  systematic  drill 
is  absolutely  indispensable.  Through  constant  repetition  the  facts  become 
permanently  fixed  in  mind.* 

1.  Drill  exercises  must  be  built  up  along  lines  consistent  with  good 
methods  of  teaching. 

2.  They  must  encourage  the  self-activity  of  the  child. 

3.  They  must  be  kept  from  degenerating  into  barren  and  mechanical 
performances. 

4.  They  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  arouse  interest  and  fix  attention. 

5.  They  must  present  each  fact  from  as  many  dififerent  view  points  as 
possible. 

6.  They  must  be  aimed  to  furnish  help  to  dififerent  types  of  children, 
e.  g.,  the  visual,  the  auditory  and  the  motor-minded. 

It  is  the  constant  repetition  of  one  idea  in  the  same  form  that  turns 
the  work  of  arithmetic  into  drudgery. 

For  practical  working  purposes  charts  have  been  found  to  be  the  best 
means  of  keeping  drill  exercises  in  permanent  form. 


*  One  of  the  strongest  features  of  "The  Pupil's  Arithmetic,"  recently 
published  by  Byrnes.  Richman  and  Roberts,  is  "A  large  number  of  exercises 
in  pMre  arithmetic,  afifording  abundant  practice  in  the  mechanical  operations." 
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Charts  are  more  valuable  than  blackboard  drills  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  The  exercises  are  carefully  selected,  not  jotted  down  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment. 

2.  The  figures  are  always  uniform  and  neat. 

3.  Time  is  economized  for  teacher  and  pupils  because  the  charts,  once 
made,  are  ready  for  use  at  any  time  and  will  last  from  term  to  term. 

4.  Through  the  use  of  charts  bright  children  may  be  encouraged  to 
drill  duller  ones  before  the  opening  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions. 

5.  When  a  school  is  once  well  equipped  with  a  set  of  drill  charts  for 
each  grade,  they  may  be  passed  on  from  term  to  term,  even  if  the  teachers 
change  grades. 

6.  For  review  purposes  charts  may  be  borrowed  from  a  lower  grade 
to  help  children  who  are  weak  in  a  particular  part  of  the  previous  work. 

7.  Children  are  impressed  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  if  they  know 
that  they  will  be  called  upon  regularly  for  certain  definite  drills,  and  thev 
gain  a  consciousness. of  power  as  they  master  the  drills  one  after  another. 

The  Making  of  the  Charts. 

Cardboard  suitable  for  making  charts  such  as  are  described  in  this 
article  is  furnished  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education.  It  is  the 
6-ply  Display  Board,  gray  coated,  size  22  x  28,  No.  3682  on  the  general 
supply  list,  for  1909-1910. 

Take  two  pieces  of  linen  2x4  inches.  Crease  them  across  the  middle. 
Paste  them  on  the  top  edge  of  the  cardboard  two  inches  from  each  side  in 
such  a  way  that  the  creases  are  on  the  edge  and  the  linen  covers  about  two 
inches  on  each  side  of  the  cardboard.  Holes  should  be  punched  through 
both  the  linen  and  the  cardboard.  The  linen  reinforces  the  cardboard  and 
prevents  it  from  tearing  when  hung  up. 

There  are  two  ways  of  hanging  the  charts. 

1.  Raffia,  cord  or  picture  wire  may  be  u^ed  to  han^  the  charts  on  any 
convenient  hook  or  nail. 

2.  Place  two  long,  small-headed  nails  at  the  same  distance  apart  as 
the  holes  in  the  chart  on  the  upper  frame  of  the  blackboard  in  the  front  of 
the  room.  These  nails  are  to  hold  the  charts  when  in  use.  Another  set 
of  nails  should  be  placed  elsewhere  in  the  room  to  hold  the  charts  when  not 
in  use. 

The  "movable  slips"  recommended  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  certain 
charts  must  be  so  made  that  they  are  easily  attachable  to  the  charts  they 
are  to  supplement.  This  may  be  done  by  attaching  brass  fasteners  to  the 
charts  and  suspending  the  slip  from  the  fastener  by  means  of  rafifia  or  cord. 
The  "movable  slips"  may  be  made  from  the  same  kind  of  cardboard  as  the 
charts.  The  brass  fasteners  are  furnished  by  the  P^oard  of  Education,  list 
number  4689.  For  another  way  of  making  movable  slips  see  Fig.  134  and 
the  accompanying  description. 

Great  pains  should  be  taken  to  have  all  figures  so  plain  that  they. may 
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readily  be  seen  from  every  part  of  the  rooni.    Large  outline  figures  (Figure 
1)  are  not  so  easily  seen  as  small  figures  made  with  broad  lines  (Figure  2). 


Fie.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


In  making  the  figures,  stencils  or  a  signmarker's  printing  outfit  may 
be  used.  These  outfits  are  not  at  present  furnished  by  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education. 

All  exercises  must  be  clear  and  definite.  There  should  not  be  too  much 
work  placed  on  any  one  chart. 

The  sight  cards  which  are  mentioned  may  be  made  of  oak-tag  paper, 
list  number  3722.  This  size,  which  is  9  x  14  inches,  may  be  cut  in  halves, 
forming  cards  9x7  inches.  These  cards  are  a  convenient  size  for  handling 
and  they  are  large  enough  to  permit  the  use  of  plain  figures. 

Ways  of  Using  Charts. 

In  all  drill  work  the  teacher  must  aim  to  secure  accuracy,  rapidity, 
logical  order  of  thought  and  statement,  and  correct  use  of  language. 

The  drills  suggested  are  to  be  conducted  in  a  spirited  manner.  The 
teacher  gives  such  directions  or  explanations  as  are  needed  and  then  requires 
the  pupils  to  answer  while  she  points  to  the  chart  or  otherwise  indicates 
what  she  desires.  An  element  of  play  or  the  encouragement  of  a  little  kindly 
rivalry  will  enhance  the  interest  of  this  kind  of  work.  The  following  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  ways  in  which  answers  may  be  obtained: 

1.  Teacher  may  let  all  see  the  exercise  and  request  children  to  raise 
hands  as  soon  as  the  answer  is  known. 

2.  Individual  children  may  be  called  upon  to  answer  orally  in  quick 
succession. 

3.  The  class  may  stand  and  the  children  may  "about  face"  to  indicate 
their  readiness  to  answer. 

4.  The  work  may  be  given  to  the  entire  class  and  the  teacher  may  ask 
the  pupils  in  the  row  she  designates  to  give  the  answer  together. 

5.  Sides  may  be  chosen  and  the  drills  conducted  in  the  same  manner 
as  spelling  matches. 

One  possible  objection  that  may  be  raised  to  all  of  the  above  methods 
is  that  they  test  the  answers  of  onlv  one  child  at  a  time  and  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult in  a  large  class  to  have  each  child  recite  within  the  short  period  allotted 
to  rapid  drill  work.  On  this  account  it  is  well  frequently  to  require  all 
pupils  to  write  the  answers  in  columns  on  paper. 

Sight   cards,    so    called   because   they    somewhat    resemble    the    "sight 
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cards""  used  in  connection  with  reading  lessons,  are  very  useful  to  supple 
nient  the  permanent  charts. 

1.  They  serve  to  give  added  emphasis  to  some  of  the  more  difficult  com- 
binations. 

2.  They  are  easily  shuffled  in  the  teacher's  hands  and  thus  give  variety 
to  drills. 

3.  They  can  be  brought  near  to  the  child  and  thus  make  the  particular 
exercise  on  them  seem  more  concrete. 

4.  When  certain  combinations  have  been  learned  they  may  be  taken 
out  of  the  pack  and  the  others  left  in  to  receive  more  emphasis. 

5.  The  reverse  side  of  some  sight  cards  may  be  used  to  illustrate  the 
steps  by  which  certain  drills  are  built  up ;  e.  g.,  showing  how  a  number  of 
two  orders  is  increased  by  a  number  of  two  orders. 

The  further  uses  of  sight  cards  will 
be  more  definitely  described  in  con- 
nection with  specific  drills  where  they 
are  used ;  e.  g.,  their  use  in  connection 
with  the  multiplication  table  is  fully 
explained  in  3A. 

Miss  Theda  Gildemeister,  speaking  of  the  use  of  sight  cards  in 
Teachers  Monographs  of  October,  1903,  says : 

"The  teacher  shows  the  cards,  one  at  a  time,  and  the  children  answer 
in  turn  about  the  class.  Those  who  miss  may  be  asked  to  stand,  or  sit  if 
the  others*  are  standing;  to  "go  below,"  or  to  recite  alone  on  five  or  six 
cards  in  succession.  Or  each  child  who  answers  correctly  in  his  turn  may 
retain  his  card  until  all  are  counted  at  the  end  of  the  recitation.  Healthy 
emulation  is  good,  but  if  a  wrong  atmosphere  exists,  the  device  should  be 
rejected." 

"Each  child  may  be  given  three  or  five  chances  and  if  he  misses  none 
he  may  stand  on  one  side  of  the  teacher ;  if  a  child  does  miss,  he  stands  on 
the  other  side  of  the  teacher." 

Besides  furnishing  means  of  rapid  drill  many  of  the  exercises  on  these 
charts  may  also  be  used  for  providing  seat  work. 

grade:  ia 

1.  Counting. 

2.  Reading  to  one  hundred. 

3.  Addition  tables  I's,  2's. 

4.  Measurements  and  comparisons. 
Special  Work :  Counting. 

Course  of  Study,  City  of  New  York. 
Great  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  counting,  because  it  leads  later 
in  the  course  to  column  addition  and  to  the  mastering  of  the  multiplication 
tables.  Counting  should  be  very  concrete.  While  the  teachers  of  the 
higher  grades  may  devise  useful  drill  charts,  the  teachers  of  the  first  year 
should  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  planning  to  use  effectively  the  concrete 
material  which  they  find  near  the  child's  hand.  Here  the  child  can  naturally 
and  profitably  learn  to  do  by  doing.     He  learns  to  count  by  handling  objects 
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and  counting  them.  Probably  every  child  can  count  the  fingers  on  one  hand 
before  entering  the  lA  grade. 

That  will  serve  as  a  good  starting  point.  Next  he  may  count  the  sides 
or  corners  of  his  desk,  the  seats  in  his  row,  the  children  in  the  row  next  to 
him.,  and  so  on.  As  soon  as  a  little  proficiency  has  been  gained  children  may 
be  asked  to  count  any  of  the  visible  objects  in  the  room,  as  desks,  seats, 
chairs,  pictures,  apples,  beads,  pencils,  tooth  picks,  buttons,  books,  blocks, 
cubes,  squares,  doors,  windows,  panes  of  glass,  boards  in  the  floor,  etc. 

Other  helps  in  counting  are  the  abacus,  dominoes,  cubes,  blocks,  squares, 
number  pictures  made  of  dots  and  lines,  etc.  Certain  daily  processes  which 
go  on  in  the  school  room  may  be  turned  to  use  in  counting,  e.  g.,  the  distri- 
bution of  papers,  books,  pencils,  the  marking  off  of  position  at  the  boards, 
the  paging  of  books,  counting  time  on  the  clock,  attendance  records,  etc. 

Counting  may  also  be  correlated  with  the  actual  use  of  the  pint,  quart, 
cent,  five-cent  piece  and  dime. 

The  abstract  counting,  i.  e.,  the  naming  of  numbers  in  serial  order,  is 
ot  to  be  neglected.  If  the  earliest  work  can  be  made  rhythmical  the 
children  will  enjoy  it.    We  all  know  how  they  love  to  chant. 

One,    two,    three,    four,    five, 
I  caught  a  fish  alive ; 
Si.v,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten, 
I  let  him  go  again. 

All  children  seem  to  find  pleasure  in  counting.  David  Eugene  Smith 
says,  "Children  like  to  count,  and  counting  is  the  most  important  single 
feature  in  all  arithmetic." 

After  the  counting  of  actual  objects  the  child  may  be  introduced  to 
the  .symbols. 

The  chart  illustrated  in  Figure  3  is  an  aid  in  both  the  counting  and  the 
reading  of  numbers. 
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This  chart  provides  for: 

1.  Counting  by  ones  from  1  to  20. 

2.  Counting-  by  ones  from  20  to  1. 

3.  Counting  by  tens  from  10  to  100. 

4.  Reading  numbers  from  1  to  100. 


Drill  in  Addition  and  Subtraction. 


123456789 
111111111 


23456789 
22222222 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


The  above  combinations  may  also  be  placed  upon  sight  cards  so  as  to 
provide  change  in  the  order  of  drill.  When  the  entire  class  has  mastered 
the  easier  combinations  the  cards  containing  them  may  be  removed  from 
the  pack  and  more  time  given  to  the  more  difficult  ones.  The  same  cards 
may  also  be  used  later  in  connection  with  multiplication.  Take  for  example 
the  numbers  shown  on  the  cards  in  Figures  6,  7  and  8. 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


In  lA  children  read:  1  and  1  are  2,  9  and  1  are  10,  7  and  2  are  9.  In 
2B  they  may  think  of  the  same  numbers  multiplied  together  and  read :  1  mul- 
tiplied by  1  is  1.  9  multiplied  by  1  is  9,  7  multiplied  by  2  is  14,  etc. 


Measurements  and  Comparisons. 

Measurements  like  counting  should  be  associated  with  the  concrete. 
The  New  York  City  Course  of  Study  puts  this  under  two  headings: 

1.  "Measurement  with  undefined  units,  e.  g.,  paces  across  the  room, 
glassfuls  in  a  pitcherful." 

2.  "Measurement  with  defined  (or  standard)  units:  Liquid  pint  and 
quart ;  contents  measured  in  quarts ;  quart  measured  by  pint ;  cent,  five- 
cent  piece,  dime ;  objects  bought  and  sold  for  toy  cents ;  dime  and  five-cent 
piece  measured  by  the  cent." 

The  child  may  do  this  measuring  with  standard  units  by  using  the  pint 
and  quart  measures.     The  names  pint  and  quart  may  be  learned  after  the 
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children  are  thoroughly  familiar  with    the    actual    objects   as    measures    of 
quantity. 

Later  the  chart  shown  in  Fig.  9 
may  be  used  to  advantage.  The  pic- 
ture of  the  pint  and  the  quart  im- 
presses the  children  with  the  relation 
between  the  sizes  of  the  pint  and  the 
quart  measures.  It  gives  them  a 
-—-a— =1  keener  realization  of  the  meaning  of 

ql  one  and  tzvo  through  comparison,  e.  g.: 

I  One  quart  is  one  pint  larger  than 

one  pint. 

One  pint  and  one  pint  make  one 
quart,  etc. 

In    teaching    the    cent,    five-cent 
pjp.   p  piece   and   dime  the   emphasis   should 

be  placed  upon  their  relative  purchas- 
ing poiver.    Such  a  chart  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  10  is  helpful. 


6 


6  c^  c!>  6  6 


6  (j>  (^  (5  6 
<j)  c!>  (^  c^  d 


Fig.  10. 


grade:  IB 


1.  Reading  to  one  hundred. 

2.  Counting. 

3.  Addition  tables,  3's  and  4's. 

4.  Subtraction  within  the  tables. 


Arithmetic  stories 
may  be  made  up  by  the 
children.    They  can  re- 
fer  to   this    chart    and 
tell  other  stories  similar 
to    those    indicated    by 
these  pictures,  e.  g.: 
1  cent  buys  1  pencil. 
5  cents  buy  —  pencils. 
1  cent  buys  1  banana. 
1  dime  buys  — bananas. 
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5.  Increasing  and  decreasing  numbers  of  two  orders  by  1,  by  2, 
by  3,  by  4. 

6.  Measurements  and  comparisons. 

Special  work — Tlie  addition  tables  through  4's. 

Course  of  Stiidy,  City  of  New  York. 

Reading  Numbers. 

Reading  numbers.     See  the  chart,  figure  3,  in  lA  Grade. 

This  chart  may  be  used  as  in  lA  for  both  reading  and  counting. 

A  chart  may  be  arranged  which  will  correlate  the  reading  of  num- 
bers with  the  alphabet  which  is  learned  as  a  part  of  IB  English  work. 
See  figure  11. 
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Fig.  11. 

Such  questions  may  be  asked  as : 
Read  the  number  beside  capital  A. 
What  letter  is  beside  79,  etc. 

A  similar  chart  may  be  made  using  other  numbers  with  the  small 
letters. 

Counting. 

As  a  preparation  for  multiplication  counting  is  required  as  fol- 
lows; by  2's  to  20,  by  3's  to  18,  by  4's  to  20.  Therefore  it  is  well  to, 
make  the  multipliers  of  2,  3  and  4  stand  out  prominently  in  the  child's 
mind.  This  purpose  is  served  by  having,  in  addition  to  chart  3,  such 
charts  as  are  illustrated  in  figures  12,  13  and  14.  In  these  the  multiples 
of  2,  3  and  4  are  printed  in  heavy  type. 

The  backs  of  these  charts  may  be  used  for  drills  in  counting  in 
reverse  order. 

These  charts  are  helpful  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  They  enable  the  child  to  keep  the  serial  order  of  numbers  in 
mind. 

2.  They  aid  him  in  placing  the  2's,  3's  and  4's  in  that  serial  order. 
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Fig.  12. 


Fig.  13. 


Fig.  14. 


3.     They  enable  him  to  pick  out  readily  the  multiples  of  2,  3  or  4 
which  lay  the  foundation  for  the  multiplication  tables. 


Addition  and  Subtraction. 


3    4    5    6    7    8    9 


3     3     3     3     3     3     3 


Fig.  15. 


4    5    6    7    8    9 


4     4     4     4     4     4 


Fig.  16. 


Charts  like  those  illustrated  in  figures  15  and  16  may  be  used  for 
drill  in  adding  and  subtracting  3  and  4  from  numbers  of  one  order.  These 
combinations  should  also  be  placed  upon  sight  cards  for  use  in  the  man- 
ner already  suggested  in  lA.  (See  figures  6,  7,  8  and  the  accompanying 
description.) 

The  -f-  and  —  signs  are  new  in  IB,  therefore  it  is  well  to  have  the 
combinations  on  the  sight  cards  preceded  by  the  -|-  or  —  sign. 


Further  drill  in  addition  and  subtraction  and  in  the  use  of  plus  and 
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minus  signs  may  be  gained  by  having  a  chart  arranged  Hke  the  one  illus- 


trated in  figure  1/. 


&^       +3        +1 


-I       -a      -3 


Fig.  17. 

Children  are  first  required  to  add  4  to  each  number  and  give  sums 
rapidly.  That  card  may  be  removed  and  the  movable  card  containing  -\-3, 
-\-2  or  -\-l  put  in  its  place,  and  this  number  added  to  the  others.  In  the 
same  manner  the  movable  slips  —  1,  —  2,  —  3,  —  4  may  be  used  for  sub- 
traction. In  some  cases  of  course  the  child  should  be  led  to  see  that  sub- 
traction is  impossible,  e.  g.,  4  cannot  be  taken  from  1. 

In  a  similar  manner  numbers  may  be  added  to  and  subtracted  from 
numbers  in  a  circle.     See  Fig.  18. 


-  3 


+  3 


Fig.  18. 


Children  always  love  to  play  little  number  games.     Even  so  simph' 
a  device  as  going  up  and  down  a  ladder  attracts  them.    See  figure  19. 
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Fig.  19. 


The  -\-2  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart  is  a  movable 
shp. 

The  teacher  may  give  directions  as  follows : 

Begin  with  the  lowest  number  and  add  up  as 
quickly  as  possible.    Tell  the  sums. 

Begin  at  the  top  and  add  down  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible.    Tell  the  sums. 

Point  to  a  number. 

Add  to  the  number  pointed  to.    Tell  the  sum. 

By  using  movable  slips  the  exercise  may  be  varied 
still  further.  Similar  slips  containing  —  1,  —  2,  —  3, 
—  4,  may  be  used  for  subtraction. 

The  ingenious  teacher  can  devise  many  similar 
helps  to  give  variety  to  addition  and  subtraction  as 
follows : 

1.  Numbers  written  at  the  end  of  spokes  of  a 
wheel;  the  number  at  the  hub  to  be  added  to  or  sub- 
tracted from  them. 

2.  Figures  may  be  placed  at  the  corners  of  a 
rectangle  to  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  a  number 
within  the  rectangle. 

3.  Numbers  may  be  arranged  on  stairs,  on  rail- 
road ties,  etc.,  to  have  other  numbers  added  to  or  sub- 
tracted from  them, 

4.  Numbers  may  be  written  around  a  circle,  to 
be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  figure  on  a  mov- 
able arrow  in  the  middle. 

5.  Children  who  give  correct  answers  to  have 
the  privilege  of  whirling  the  arrow  into  place  for  the 
next  turn. 
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Figure  20  illustrates  another  chart  which  may  be  used  for  drill  in 
exercises  in  addition  and  subtraction. 
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By  placing  the  movable  slips  over  the  figures  in  columns  1,  2,  3,  the 
combinations  of  numbers  may  be  changed. 

Column  Addition. 

Column  addition  should  be  dwelt  upon  using  not  more  than  5  numbers, 
no  addend  to  exceed  4.     Course  of  Study. 

Figures  21  and  22  show  charts  which  may  be  used  for  these  drills. 


2 

14 

1 

12 

3 

21 

1 

13 

2 

22 

Fig.  21. 

Fig.  22. 

Movable  Slips. 


The  columns  may  be  added  both  up  and  down.  The  movable  slips  may 
be  used  to  cover  any  of  the  numbers  in  the  columns,  thus  increasing  the 
combination  to  be  added  e.  g.,  in  the  single  column  if  the  movable  3  is 
placed  over  the  2  in  the  column  the  combination  to  be  added  is  changed 
from  2  4-  1  +  3  +  1  -f  2  to  3  +  1  +  3  -f  1  +  2.  If  the  3  is  placed  over 
the  1  the  combination  becomes  2  +  3-f-3-l-l-|-2,  etc.  In  a  like  manner 
the  movable  slip  containing  the  11  may  be  placed  over  any  number  in  the 
double  column. 

Increasing  and  Decreasing  Numbers. 

"Increasing  and  decreasing  numbers  of  two  orders  by  numbers  of  one 
order,  as:  5  +  4  =  9;  25 -f  4  rz:  29;  85  +  4  rrr  89;  9  —  4  ==  5  ;  29  — 4  = 
25."    Course  of  Study. 


0 


Fig.  23. 
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00r- 


Fig.  24.  ■     ■ 

Charts  23  and  24  are  good  for  drill  in  adding  because  they  show  a  scheme 
of  decimation.  Children  see  as  they  add  from  decade  to  decade  that  the 
unit's  figure  is  always  the  same.  Other  charts  may  be  made  using  numbers 
ending  in  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9.  The  same  combinations  may  also  be  put  upon 
sight  cards. 

Measurements  and  Comparisons. 


3 


Fig.  25. 
Purposes  of  this  chart. 

1.  To  give  children  concept  of  foot  and  inch. 

2.  To  furnish  children  with  means  of  comparison. 

3.  To  correlate  concrete  work  with  addition  and  subtraction. 

By  reference  to  this  chart  children  can  work  out  such  number  stories  as : 

1  foot  contains  12  inches. 

1  foot  is  11  inches  longer  than  1  inch. 

1  foot  is  6  inches  longer  than  6  inches. 

1  foot  is  1  inch  longer  than  11  inches. 

6  inches  and  6  inches  are  1  foot. 

To  illustrate  the  relation  between  one  dozen  and  one 


o 

o 

o 

Q 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

• 

Fig.  26. 
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For  charts  like  the  above  objects  which  are  commonly  sold  by  the  dozen, 
such  as,  fruit,  pencils,  eggs,  etc.,  should  be  used.  Objects  may  be  arranged 
in  other  groupings  as :  6  twos,  4  threes,  2  sixes.  Number  stories  may  be 
worked  out  as  follows : 

There  are  12  eggs  in  a  dozen. 

6  eggs  and  6  eggs  are  one  dozen  eggs. 

1  dozen  eggs  are  eleven  more  than  1  egg. 

1  dozen  eggs  are  six  eggs  more  than  six  eggs. 

Grade   2A 

.    Reading  numbers  to  1000. 
Roman  numerals  to  XII. 
Counting  by  3's  to  30,  4's  to  40,  5's  to  50. 
Addition  and  Subtraction. 
Measurements  and  Comparisons. 
Fractions. 

— Course  of  Study,  City  of  New  York. 

Reading  and  Addition  of  Numbers. 

(It  is  advisable  to  read  the  introduction  and  the  work  for  the  fore- 
going grades.) 


Z    1    3 

4- 

^    1    3 

3 

3  7  6 

3 

1    S    1 

6 

1     1     4- 

5 

1     O   5 

y 

[ovable 

This  chart  may  be  used 
both  for  reading  numbers 
to  1000  and  for  adding. 

Vertical  slips  may  be 
placed  over  the  columns  to 
vary  the  reading,  and  hori- 
zontal slips  may  be  placed 
to  change  the  combinations 
for  adding. 


Movable 


Fig.  27. 

Counting  and  Roman  Numerals. 

It  is  logical  and  practical  to  associate  the  first  twelve  Roman  numbers 
with  the  clock  face.  The  children  are  already  familiar  with  the  clock, 
and  to  use  it  thus  not  only  aids  them  in  recognizing  and  naming  Roman 
numbers  but  it  paves  the  way  for  telling  the  time.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion furnishes  clock  faces — list  number  4658,  and  every  teacher  is  supposed 
to  have  one.  For  the  first  drills  it  seems  better  to  have  one  without  the 
hands,  and  with  the  five-minute  spaces  where  the  Roman  numbers  come 
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emphasized  with  heavy  strokes    (see  Fig.  28).     It  may  be  used  to  give 
drill  in  counting,  e.  g.: 


Fig.  28. 


1.  Children  count  between  the  heavy  strokes  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  minute  spaces  between  the  Roman  numbers. 

2.  The  teacher  tells  the  children  that  from  12  around  to  12  is  an  hour. 
They  count  the  small  spaces  to  find  how  many  minutes  in  the  hour. 

3.  They  may  count  by  3's  to  30,  by  4's  to  40,  by  5's  to  50,  etc. 

This  clock  face  may  be  correlated  with  fractions.  Discs  may  be  made 
to  cover  portions  of  this  circle  by  taking  two  pieces  of  manila  paper  the 
same  size  as  the  clock  face  shown  in  Chart  28.  Fold  one  and  cut  it  in  halves. 
Cut  one  of  these  halves  in  half,  making  quarters.  Cut  one-fourth  out  of 
the  other  manila  paper  disc,  leaving  ^.  This  ^  disc  may  be  placed  over 
the  clock  face,  leaving  ^4  exposed.  The  half  may  be  superposed  over  the 
clock  face,  leaving  ^  exposed.  Similarly  when  one  of  the  fourths  is  placed 
over  the  clock  face  }i  will  be  in  sight. 

These  discs  may  be  used  to  show  fractional  parts  in  the  following 
manner : 

Cover  3/2.  Count  the  5's  in  one  half.  How  many  minutes  in  a  half 
hour,  etc.? 

Cover  34  and  ask  similar  questions  about  }i  of  the  circle. 
Cover  }i  and  ask  similar  questions  about  }i  of  the  circle. 
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Counting. 
In  this  grade  children  count  by  3's  to  30,  by  4's  to  40,  by  5's  to  50. 


1 

1  O 

1  9 

2<5 

z 

1    1 

20 

29 

3 

\z 

2  1 

30 

4 

1  3 

22 

5 

Z- 

23 

6 

1  ^ 

:^4 

7 

6 

25 

6 

-7 

26 

9 

1  3 

27 

3 

6 

9 

)  2 

1  5 

1  6 

2  1 

24 

27 

30 

Fig.  29. 


Fig.  30. 


A  chart  like  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  29  is  useful  in  enabling  children 
to  see  the  multiples  of  3  and  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  the  other  num- 
bers in  serial  order. 

In  Fig.  30  the  multiples  of  3  are  set  off  by  themselves.  Thus  they 
may  be  more  closely  related  to  the  multiplication  and  division  tables. 

Similar  charts  may  be  made  using  the  multiples  of  4  and  5. 

Addition. 
This  grade  completes  the  45  combinations. 


5  6  7  8  9 

5  5  5  5  5 

6  7  8  9 
6  6  6  6 

7  8  9 

7  7  7 

8  9 

8  8 

9 
9 

Fig.  31. 

Fig.  32. 

Fig.  2>i. 

Fig.  34. 

Fig.  ZS. 

Drill  on  recognizing  each  combination  at  sight. 

These  may  also  be  put  upon  sight  cards  as  suggested  in  previous  grades. 

Addition  and  Subtraction. 

Drill  for  addition  and  subtraction  in  2A  may  be  given  in  the  following 
forms : 

1.  By  using  the  45  combinations  as  prescribed  by  the  Course  of  Study. 
(See  lA,  Figs.  4  and  5;  IB,  Figs,  15  and  16.) 
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2.  By  adding  and  subtracting  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  to  a  single  column  of  figures 
arranged  as  shown  in  Chart  17. 

3.  By  adding  and  subtracting  1 — 9  to  double  columns  as  shown  in 
Fig.  36. 

4.  By  adding  and  subtracting  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  from  decades  arranged  in 
circular  form,  as  in  Chart  23,  e.  g.,  add  5  to  21,  31,  41,  51,  61,  71.  81^91. 

5.  The  decimation  chart  shown  in  Fig.  3  may  be  used  for  drill  work 
in  addition,  e.  g.:  Child  may  be  required  to  add  6  to  all  numbers  in  Col- 
umn 5,  etc.   . 

6.  By  supplying  the  missing  number,  as  in  Chart  2)7. 

7.  By  performing  operations  as  indicated  by  signs  between  two  num- 
bers, as  shown  in  Fig.  39. 

8.  By  having  long  rows  of  figures  arranged  horizontally  so  that  other 
figures  may  be  both  added  and  subtracted  from  them.  See  chart  shown 
in  Fig.  40.  Remember  that  borrowing  in  subtraction  is  not  included  in  this 
grade's  work. 

Add  the  numbers  from  1  to  9,"  inclusive,  to  each  number  in  the  follow- 
ing table.     Add  by  columns  and  bv  rows. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

I. 

1 

13 

64 

50 

90 

85 

48 

89 

54 

25 

2 

74 

91 

33 

20 

ez 

16 

72 

78 

10 

3 

38 

19 

79 

39 

34 

67 

40 

24 

53 

4 

56 

32 

92 

14 

57 

26 

35 

88 

43 

5 

37 

81 

48 

93 

Z6 

52 

17 

23 

77 

6 

51 

15 

96 

59 

27 

83 

65 

99 

68 

-   7 

31 

61 

69 

29 

95 

21 

94 

42 

84 

8 

70 

87 

28 

98 

18 

:  41 

.  55 

:  80 

75 

9 

58 

60 

97 

46 

82 

62 

22 

12 

66 

10 

47 

11 

71 

30 

86 

•  73 

45 

76 

44 

Fig.  36. 

Subtract  all  numbers  from  1 — 9,  inclusive,  from  each  number  in  the 
table.     Subtract  by  rows  and  by  columns. 

The  above  chart  is  taken  from  Southworth  and  Stone's  Primary  Arith- 
metic. It  serves  admirably  for  drill  in  applying  the  45  combinations  to 
increasing  and  decreasing  numbers  of  two  orders. 


Tell  the  missing 

numlicr 

* 

3 

* 

0 

7 

* 

6 

5 

4 

5 

6 

* 

* 

6 

* 

* 

8 

* 

8 

7 

9 

10 

9 

8 

Fig.  Z7. 
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Similar  combinations  may  be  placed  on  sight  cards  for  rapid  drill. 


The  chart  shown  in  Fig.  39  provides  for  review  of  all  com- 
binations whose  sums  are  not   more  than  10. 

Similar  subtraction  exercises  may  be  placed  on  the  reverse 
side. 


Fig.  38. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

1 

1  +  1 

6  +  4 

3  +  3 

2  +  4 

6  +  3 

2 

2-^2 

2  +  3 

1  +  4 

4  +  3 

6  +  2 

3 

1  H-  6 

5  -4-  5 

7  +  2 

4  +  2 

1  +  5 

4 

7  +  3 

1  +  1 

4  +  5 

3  +  5 

7  +  1 

5 

5  +  2 

4  +  4 

8  +  1 

9  +  1 

8  +  2 

Fig.  39. 

Give  the  sum  of  these  numbers  up  and  down  and  from  left  to  right 
by  lines.  This  furnishes  good  drill  in  training  children  in  comprehending 
instructions.  For  example,  the  use  of  such  directions  as  from  left  to  right 
and  up  and  down  may  be  correlated  with  the  use  of  the  same  terms  in 
physical  training. 


3 

2 

7 

4 

8 

6 

Qs 

5 

1 

3 

^ 

© 


a 

9   6 

5 

1 

4 

6 

Z  3 

4 

I 

Fig.  40. 


(  +  )  Movable. 

This  chart  may  be  used  for  drill  in  subtraction.  By  using  movable 
slips  to  change  minuend  and  subtrahend  a  variety  of  combinations  may  be 
obtained.  By  using  a  +  sign  on  a  movable  card  the  same  drill  may  be 
used  for  practice  in  continuous  addition. 

Increasing  and  decreasing  a  number  of  two  orders  by  a  number  of  two 
orders  at  sight.  Charts  may  be  made  using  such  combinations  as  22  +  11, 
32  +  23,  46  +  32,  58  +  31 ;  89  —  22,  78  —  33,  97  —  44,  etc. 

Sight  cards  are  very  useful  in  this  sort  of  work,  because  on  the  one 
side  the  combination  to  be  added  may  be  given ;  on  the  other  side  it 
may  be  built  up  step  by  step.  If  a  child  cannot  readily  tell  23  +41,  let  him 
see  2  +  4  and  3+1,  which  he  can  easily  recognize.    See  Figs.  41  and  42. 


Fig.  41. 


Fi^.  42, 
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The  decimation  chart  used  in  Fig.  3  may  be  used  as  an  aid  in  addition, 
e.  g.:  Add  6  to  all  numbers  in  the  horizontal  column,  2,  or  3,  or  4,  etc.  Or 
subtract  5  from  all  numbers  in  horizontal  column,  9,  8,  7,  6,  etc. 

Signs. 


2   1 

24  Minuend 

Signs : 

+           - 
Plus    .Minus 

4    Y  Addends 

6J           . 

12  Sum 

12  Subtrahend 
12  Remainder 

Fig.  43. 

Fig.  44. 

Fig.  45. 

The  signs  are  new  and  need  to  be  emphasized.  The  terms  connected 
with  addition  and  subtraction  also  must  be  learned  in  2A.  Charts  like  those 
in  Figs.  43,  44,  45  are  good  for  visualization  and  can  be  referred  to  easily. 

The  teacher  should  frequently  read  off  examples,  using  these  terms. 
From  given  examples  pupils  should  be  required  to  read  off  the  appropriate 
terms. 

Measurement  and  Comparison. 

Review  1  cent,  5  cents,  dime.  For  quarter,  half  dollar  and  dollar  the 
comparison  of  values  should  be  brought  out  through  their  buying  capacity 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  46. 


Z5<t' 

Wl  L_L 

BUY 

POUMD 

50(!: 

Wl  UL 

BUY      - 

-     P  0  U  M  D  5 

$LOO 

Wl  LL 

BUY      ■ 

-     POUMDS 

Fig.  46. 


Such  a  clock  face  as  the  Board  of  Education  furnishes  is  serviceable 
for  comparisons.  See  Fig.  28.  For  this  work  place  a  clock  face  with  hands 
upon  it  before  the  class,  and  as  the  hands  are  turned  about  let  the  children 
make  up  number  stories  like  the  following: 

An  hour  is  59  minutes  more  than  1  minute. 
An  hour  is  —  minutes  longer  than  5  minutes. 
An  hour  is  —  minutes  longer  than  3  minutes. 
The  child  may  make  other  similar  number  stories. 
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PECK 


1  QT 
1  Q  1. 

1  QT 

1  QT 

QT 

1  QT 

1  QT 
1   QT 

Concrete  basis  of  comparison  is  still  needed  in 
connection  with  denominate  numbers.  Such  charts  as 
are  shown  in  Figs.  9,  25,  26  may  be  used.  Also  such 
a  chart  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  47. 

This  chart  may  be  accompanied  by  such  drill 
exercises  as  are  provided  for  in  the  charts  shown  in 
Fig.  48. 


Fig.  47. 


1  peck  contains  - 

-  more  quarts  than  1  quart. 

I  peck  contains  - 

-  more  quarts  than  3  quarts. 

1  peck  contains  - 

-  more  quarts  than  3  quarts. 

1  peck  contains  - 

-  more  quarts  than  4  quarts. 

1  peck  contains  - 

-  more  quarts  than  5  quarts. 

Fig.  48. 

By  using  movable  slip  to  change  the  numbers  where  1,  2,  3,  4.  5  are, 
many  different  examples  may  be  provided. 


1  quart    taken  from  1  peck  leaves  - 

-  quarts. 

2  quarts  taken  from  1  peck  leaves  - 

-  quarts. 

3  quarts  taken  from  1  peck  leaves  - 

-  c|uarts. 

4  quarts  taken  from  1  peck  leaves  - 

-  quarts. 

Fig.  49. 

Examples  like  those  shown  in  Fig.  49  impress  the  children  with  the 
relation  between  the  pint  and  quart  by  showing  how  much  is  left  when  a 
number  of  quarts  have  been  taken.  Other  numbers  on  a  movable  slip  may 
replace  the  1,  2,  3,  4  shown  here. 
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Fractions  and  Denominate  Numbers  Correlated. 


In 

1 

foot  there 

are 

12 

inches. 

In 

y^ 

foot  there 

are 

inches. 

In 

/3 

foot  there 

are 

inches. 

In 

M 

foot  there 

are 

inches. 

Fi^.  50. 


In  1  foot  and  3%  foot  there  are  - 

-  inches. 

In  1  foot  and  Yz  foot  there  are  - 

-  inches. 

In  1  foot  and  ^4  foot  there  are  - 

—  inches. 

In  1  foot  and   1    foot  there  are  - 

-  inches. 

Fiff.  51. 


Fractions — Objective  Comparison. 


Fig.  52. 


Fig.  53. 


Fis:.  54. 


Fig.  55. 


The  foregoing  objective  comparisons  are  useful  to  familiarize  the  child 
with  the  names,  halves,  thirds,  fourths  and  sixths. 

Later  they  may  be  used  for  comparison,  reduction,  addition,  subtraction. 

Objective  comparison  of  fractions  may  also  be  associated  with  the  foot 
rule.    See  Figs.  56,  57,  58,  59. 
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Fig.  56. 


1 
4 

1 
4- 

•^ 

4- 

4 

^■'" — ' " 

""^^-.-'^ 

.-^ 

"■  ~^ 

•        i                II 

1                1 

1         1 

I 
3 

Fig.  57. 

\ 

3 

1 

3 

'        1         1 

1 

^      1         1         1 

1         1 

r 

J. 

6 


Fig.  58. 


J. 

6 


JL 

e 


X 
6 


6 


Fig.  59. 


Grade   2B 

Reading  numbers  to  1,000. 

Roman  numerals  to  XII. 

Counting. 

Addition  and  subtraction. 

Multiplication  and  division  tables. 

^  —  4/5  of  numbers  within  the  tables. 

Denominate  numbers. 

Measurements  and  comparison. 

— Course  of  Study,  City  of  New  York. 
(It  is  advisable  to  read  the  introduction  and  the  suggestions  for  the 
foregoing  grades.) 

Reading  Numbers  to  1000. 

Charts  with  movable  vertical  and  horizontal  strips  similar  to  those 
described  for  2A  may  be  used.  Three  columns  and  six  addends  are  required 
here. 
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Roman  Numerals. 


I 

XI 

II 

XII 

III 

XIII 

IV 

XIV 

V 

XV 

VI 

XVI 

VII 

XVII 

VIII 

XVIII 

IX 

XIX 

X 

XX 

A  chart  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  60 
should  be  hung  where  it  may  be  referred 
to  for  drill  in  reading  and  writing  Roman 
numerals. 

Also  the  use  of  a  clock  face  as  in  IB 
and  2A  makes  this  work  seem  more 
concrete. 


Fig.  60. 


Counting. 


Counting  by  twos  and  threes  beginning  with  1  and  2. 
Charts  may  be  made  similar  to  Fig.  12  in  IB  emphasizing  the  2  or  3 
wherever  it  appears,  e.  g.,  1  2  j,  4  5,  6  7,  8  p,  10  11,  for  the  twos  and  1  2  3  4, 
5  6  7,  8  9  JO  by  threes.     Also  by  reference  to  the  decimation  chart  5  in  lA 
children  may  point  out  the  twos  or  threes  beginning  in  the  1  or  2  column. 

Counting  by  two's,  three's,  four's,  five's,  as  in  IB  and  2A.     See  charts 
of  IB  and  2A. 

It  is  well  to  have  such  a 
chart  as  the  above  where 
constant  reference  may  be 
made  to  it  in  connection 
with  multiplication  and  di- 
vision tables,  e.  g. :  A  child 
cannot  recall  how  many 
three's  in  27,  His  memory 
is  easily  refreshed  by  count- 
ing to  27  in  the  3  column. 
This  same  chart  may  be 
utilized  for  division  by  hav- 
ing ^  2,  --  3,  --  4,  -  5 
put  upon  movable  disks 
which  may  be  placed  just 
above  each  column  respectively,  and  each  number  in  that  column  may  be 
divided  by  the  number  above  it.  e.  g.:  divide  all  in  the  first  column  by  two; 
all  in  the  second  column  by  3 ;  all  in  the  third  column  by  4 ;  all  in  the  fourth 
column  by  5. 

Addition  and  Subtraction. 

Review  by  the  eight  different  drills  given  in  2A. 
Make  charts  similar  to  those  of  2A. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

4 

6 

8 

10 

6 

■  9 

12 

15 

8 

12 

16 

20 

10 

15 

20 

25 

12 

18 

24 

30 

14 

21 

28 

35 

16 

24 

32 

40 

18 

27 

36 

45 

20 

30 

40 

50 

Fig.  61. 
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Review  addition  and  subtraction  of  LA.,  IB,  2A. 

The  forty-five  combinations  of  lA,  IB,  2A  reviewed  and  applied  in 
increasing  and  decreasing  numbers  of  two  orders.  For  suggestion  for  sight 
card  see  Fig.  lOA. 

Use  charts  and  sight  cards  similar  to  those  described  for  2A.  Numbers 
and  combinations  should  be  more  difficult,  e.  g.,  34  -(-  26,  68  -f-  25,  76 —  15, 
'^7  —  29,  etc.     See  chart  in  Fig.  62. 

Add  each  number  to  the  one  at  the  right  of  it  by  rows. 

Add  each  number  to  the  one  below  it,  by  columns. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

1   : 

62  • 

96 

39 

48 

62  : 

7"^     : 

81  : 

48 

2    ; 

53  : 

45   : 

74  : 

26  : 

13   : 

62   : 

67  : 

93 

3  : 

39 

61 

48 

17 

97  . 

39  : 

94  : 

55 

4   : 

15  : 

li      : 

56  . 

94  : 

71   : 

59  : 

75  : 

36 

5 

19 

46 

47 

69 

86 

65 

63 

16 

6 

34 

72     • 

84 

92 

49 

83   : 

45  • 

71 

7 

27 

83 

98 

87 

44 

79 

81 

35 

8 

7z^ 

74 

72 

44 

92 

24 

85 

91 

9 

42 

43 

%-h 

:  28 

36 

61 

42 

39 

10 

29 

52 

96 

:  65 

47 

53 

27 

75 

11 

32 

63 

84 

:  83 

.  54 

97 

56 

56 

12 

1  *-" 

0/ 

V^ 

75 

:  91 

29 

69 

78 

67 

13 

:  44 

:  94 

:  95 

:  29 

:  97 

:  71 

:  62 

:  38 

Fig.  62. 
— Reprinted  from  SoiitJiworth  &  Stone's  Primary  Arithmetic — pdge  194. 

Thus  43  and  59:  43  and  50  are  93  and  9  are  102.  78  and  67:  78  and 
60  are  138;  138  and  7  are  145. 

Subtract  67  from  91  thus:  91  —  60  =  31 ;  31  —  7  =  24.  In  this  way 
find  the  difference  between  each  number  and  the  one  at  the  right  of  it : 
between  each  number  and  the  one  below  it. 

Decimation. 

The  teacher  of  2B  grade  should  make  a  decimation  chart  like  Fig.  3 
described  in  lA. 

With  this  in  front  of  the  class  the  teacher  may  tell  a  child  to  add  1 
(or  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9)  to  all  the  figures  in  the  first  row,  i.  e.,  to  1,  11,  21, 
31,41,  51,  61,  71,  81,91. 

Similar  directions  may  be  given  to  have  other  children  add  any  given 
number  to  any  row  of  numbers,  (1)  going  from  left  to  right;  (2)  going 
from  right  to  left.  \\'hen  greater  proficiency  is  gained  children  may  be 
able  to  add  a  given  number  up  and  down  the  column. 

Reversing  these  processes,  the  same  table  may  be  used  for  subtracting 
numbers  from  all  decades,  regardless  of  borrowing. 
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Addition. 


Grade. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Total. 

1 

100 

98 

97 

101 

99 

2 

120 

119 

118 

120 

116 

3 

78 

79 

80 

75 

78 

4 

105 

104 

101 

104 

103 

5 

98 

95 

98 

96 

97 

Total 

46 


124 


30 


172 


86        — 


Movable. 


Fio-.  63. 


The  above  table  may  be  used  to  correlate  rapid  addition  with  problem 
work. 

•    The  table  shows  the  attendance  of  5  grades  of  a  primary  school  for 
1  week. 

By  adding,   children  may  find  the  total  attendance  of  all  grades  for 
each  day,  and  the  total  attendance  of  each  grade  for  the  week. 

This  may  be  greatly  varied  by  having  vertical  and  horizontal  strips 
(see  illustration)  to  change  the  combinations. 

— Reprinted  from  Appleton's  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book  II. 
Rapid  Addition  and  Problems. 
The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  sales  made  by  each  of  10 
clerks  in  a  department  store  for  one  week.     Find  the  total  sales  made  by 
each  clerk  for  the  week.     Find  the  total  sales  for  each  day. 

Movable. 


Sales- 

man. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat.  Total. 

No.  1 

$125 

$150 

$230 

$175 

$300 

^625    $— 

2 

175 

100 

240 

196 

260 

409 

3 

111 

115 

210 

233 

314 

451 

4 

128 

146 

199 

207 

309 

405 

5 

131 

99 

187 

227 

317 

395 

6 

109 

103 

166 

219 

297 

386   — 

7 

107 

87 

213 

199 

300 

401 

8 

200 

117 

215 

178 

313 

412 

9 

96 

89 

226 

185 

205 

378 

10 

67 

90 

201 

203 

128 

407 

Totals  — 

137 


64       149       108       260        75 


Fig.  64. 
Reprinted  from  Appleton's  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book  II 
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Movable  strips  may  be  added  either  vertically  or  horizontally  to  increase 
the  usefulness  of  this  chart  by  making  additional  combinations. 

Charts  for  multiplication  and  division  tables  stated  both  ways:  5  9's 
and  9  5's ;  45  ^  5,  45  -=-  9. 

It  is  well  to  have  charts  on  which  these  processes  are  indicated  in 
several  different  ways,  so  that  the  children  may  compare  them. 


9)45 

45  -^  9  =  5 

5 

8)32 

32  ^  8  =r  4 

4 

4)24 

24  -^  4  =  6 

6 

Fig. 

65. 

Divisor 

3)21 

Dividend 

• 

7 

Quotient 

6 
X3 

6  X  3  =  18 

18 

7 
X4 

7  X  4  =  28 

28 

Fig.  66. 


3     Multiplicand 
X2     Multiplier 


6     Product 


Fie.  67. 


Fig.  68. 


The  terms  divisor,  dividend,  quotient,  and  multiplier,  multiplicand  and 
product  must  be  learned.     Charts  like  the  above  aid  through  visualization. 

Signs. 
The  signs  X  and  -^  are  new  in  2B.    The  -|-  and  —  from  IB  should  be 
reviewed.     A  chart  like  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  69  definitely  fixes  the  meaning 
of  the  signs  in  the  child's  mind. 


My  Picture. 

My  Name. 

What  I  Do. 

+ 

plus 

add 

minus 

subtract 

X 

multiplication    sign 

multiply 

-T- 

division  sign 

divide 

Fig.  69. 

This  chart  may  also  be  used  in  connection  with  language  work.  Chil- 
dren may  make  up  little  stories,  using  one  of  these  signs  and  telling  what 
it  means, 
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Multiplication. 

Charts  may  be  arranged  similarly  to  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  18  in  IB. 
The  numbers  on  the  movable  slips  should  be  preceded  by  the  multiplication 
sign,  e.  g.,  X  3,  X  4,  X  5,  etc. 

Sight  cards  may  also  be  useful,  as  in  lA  and  IB. 


Multiplication  and  Division. 

Such  charts  as  these  fix  combinations  and  emphasize  -=-  and  X  signs, 
which  are  new. 


2X1  = 

2X2  = 

2X3  = 

2X4  = 

2X5  = 

2X6  = 

2X7  = 

2X8  = 

2X9  = 

Fig.  70. 


Fig.  71. 


Similar  charts  should  be  made  for  the  3,  4,  5  tables. 

1.  These  charts  give  drill  in  abstract  multiplication  and  division. 

2.  They  are  useful  in  showing  the  correlation  between  counting  and 
the  multiplication  and  division  tables. 

3.  They  may  also  be  used  for  drill  in  the  use  of  proper  language  in 
connection  with  reading  signs ;  e.  g.,  2  X  S  =  10,  should  be  read  two  times 
5  equals  10. 

Division  and  Fractions. 


~  3 

r  21 

18 

9 

12 

'A  of  i 

6 

24 

3 

15 

L      27 

-^  5 

r  25 

10 

35 

40 

Vs  of  ] 

15 

5 

20 

45 

[     30 

Fig.  72. 


Fig.  73. 


Similar  charts  m^y  be  made  using  multiples  of  2  and  4  to  correlate 
with  ^2  and  }i. 
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Tables  and  Denominate  Numbers. 


6 

3 

7 

9 

8 

4 

2 

6 

5 

7 

In  1    quart   there  are  - 

—  pints. 

In  2  quarts  there  are  - 

—  pints. 

In  3  quarts  there  are  - 

-  pints. 

In  4  quarts  there  are  - 

-  pints. 

In  5  quarts  there  are  - 

-  pints. 

Fig.  74. 

The  muhipHcation  table  of  two's  may  be  associated  with  denominate 
numbers — for  instance,  pints  and  quarts. 

Movable  slips  may  be  placed  to  change  the  number  of  quarts.  Division 
examples  may  be  placed  on  the  reverse  side,  including  such  problems  as : 

In     4  pints  there  are  —  quarts. 

In  16  pints  there  are  —  quarts. 

Other  charts  may  be  made  for  associating  three  with  the  foot  and 
the  yard,  e.  g.: 


2  yards  are  - 

-  feet. 

8  yards  are  - 

-  feet. 

6  feet     are  - 

-  yards 

21  feet     are  - 

-  yards 

The  five  table  may  be  associated   with  the    dime    and    the    five-cent 
piece,  c.  g.: 

20  cents  are  —  five-cent  pieces. 

15  cents  are  —  five-cent  pieces. 

1  dime     is   —  five-cent  pieces. 

The  new  denominate  numbers  need  objective  illustration.    (See  Fig.  7?.) 


1    GALLOM 

QUA 

V 

-  -   -   —    —  1 

RT 

PIHT 

Fig.  75. 
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Fig.  75  may  be  used  to  emphasize  the  relative  size  of  the  pint,  quart 
and  gallon,  and  to  correlate  their  use  with  the  tables,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7(i. 


1  gallon     is     - 

-  quarts. 

5  gallons  are  - 

-  quarts. 

2  gallons  are  - 

-  quarts. 

3  gallons  are  - 

—  quarts. 

Fig.  76. 

Days,  weeks,  months  and  year  may  also  be  correlated  with  the  tables. 
Charts  may  be  made  for  these,  e.  g.: 

14  days     are  —  weeks. 
21  days     are  —  weeks. 
35  days     are  —  weeks. 

Denominate  Numbers  and  Fractions. 

Fig.  77  shows  a  chart  emphasizing  the  relation  between  the  ounce  and 
the  pound. 


I  ownt»(  lowftcel 


lOwpiccI  louncei  lowncel  joontej 


P  ou  no 


Fig.  77. 
These  may  be  associated  with  fractions  by  asking  such  questions  as : 

How  many  ounces  in  1  pound? 
How  many  ounces  in  ^  pound? 
How  many  ounces  in  ^  pound? 

Similarly  the  months  in  a  year  may  be  correlated  with  fractions,  e.  g.: 

1  year  is  —  months. 
3/2  year  is  —  months. 
ys  year  is  ■ —  months. 
}i  year  is  —  months. 

Inches  in  a  foot  may  be  correlated  with  fractions,  as  shown  in  Charts 
50  and  51. 
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Fractions  and  Measurements  and  Comparisons. 


8  Square  Inches 

Fig.  78. 

Correlate  fractions  with  a  number  of  square  inches,  as,  8  square  inches ;  e.  g. : 

^  of  8  sq.  ins.  are  —  sq.  ins. 
^4  oi  8  sq.  ins.  are  —  sq.  ins. 

In  a  similar  manner  another  chart  may  be  made  having  12  square  inches. 
With  this  in  view,  drill  may  be  given  from  such  a  chart  as  is  shown  in 
Fig.  79. 


In  3^  of  12  sq. 

ins. 

there  are  - 

-sq. 

ins. 

In  ^  of  1  2sq. 

ins. 

there  are  - 

-sq. 

ins. 

In  y3  of  12  sq. 

ins. 

there  are  - 

-sq. 

ins. 

In  %  of  12  sq. 

ins. 

there  are  - 

-sq. 

ins. 

Fig. 


79. 


Denominate  Numbers. 

Clock  face  used  for  learning  minute  and  hour.     (See  2A.)    . 

Reading  time  to  minute. 

Fractions  may  be  correlated  with  the  clock  face  as  in  2A. 

Lay  over  the  clock  face  discs  covering  a  portion  of  the  face  at  a  time 
and  let  the  children  count  the  minutes  and  answer  from  the  chart  shown 
in  Fig.  80. 


In    1    hour  there  are  - 

—  minutes. 

In  ^  hour  there  are  - 

-  minutes. 

In  yl  hour  there  are  - 

-  minutes. 

In  ys  hour  there  are  - 

—  minutes. 

In  }i  hour  there  are  - 

-  minutes. 

Fig.  80. 
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Fractions. 

For  objective  comparison  of  fractions  see  2A,  Figs.  52-59. 

Fractions 

Partition  exercises  within  the  tables 
are  called  for,  which  means  finding  y^, 
Yz,  ]A,  Vs  of  all  numbers  which  are  mul- 
tiples of  these  denominators. 

Drill  in  such  exercises  may  be  provided 
by  using  sight  cards  similar  to  those  il- 
lustrated in  Fig.  81  and  Fig.  82.  Sight 
cards  are  better  than  charts  here  because 
it  would  be  difficult  to  change  the  num- 
^,      ^^  ber  in   the   center  of    a    chart    quickly 

°'      ■  enough  to  make  the  drill  efifective. 

Method  of  using:    A  child  looks  at  a  card  like  the  one  in  Fig.  81  and 
says,   "The  whole  number  is  28."     He  next  points  to  the   ^4   where  the 

question  mark  is  and  says,  "^  is  7." 

Sight  cards  like  this  should  be  made  for 
all  multiples  of  2  up  to  18,  and  for  all  mul- 
tiples of  4  up  to  36. 

The  multiples  of  3  may  be  arranged  as 
shown  in  Fig.  82,  using  numbers  from  3 
to  27  which  are  multiples  of  3. 

Similarly  the  multiples  of  5,  from  5  to 
45,    may    be    arranged,    using    circles    or 

_.  squares  for  illustrations. 

Fig.  82.  ^ 


■18 

• 

Grade  3A 

Reading  numbers  ten  thousand. 

Roman  numerals. 

Ordinals. 

Counting. 

Addition  and  subtraction. 

Muhiphcation  tables  to  9  X  9. 

Division  within  tables. 

One-half  to  four-fifths  of  numbers  within  tables. 

Measurements  and  comparisons. 

Problems. 

Special  work — The  multiplication  tables  through  9's. 

— Course  of  Study,  Neiv  York  City. 

Reading  Numbers. 

Charts  similar  to  those  described  for  2A  (see  Fig.  27)  may  be  made  for 
drill  in  reading  numbers,  and  for  addition. 
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Reading  axd  Addition  of  Nuimp.ers. 
Dollars  and  Cents. 


o 

.^     4.2  5 

0 

e.2a 

4.00 

0 

20.4  6 

0 

3.2  I 

$7.9  6 

The  horizontal  movable  slip  may  be 
placed  over  any  one  of  the  numbers  of 
the  charts,  thus  giving  new  combina 
tions  for  addition. 

Movable  slips  may  be  placed  over 
the  columns  to  give  new  numbers  for 
reading. 

Children  make  many  mistakes  in 
reading  numbers  which  contain 
naughts,  so  it  is  well  to  have  one  slip 
(like  cut)  on  which  most  of  the 
figures  are  naughts. 


Movable  pio-    84. 

Roman  Numbers. 

Since  the  Roman  numerals  to  C  are  to  be  learned  in  3A,  it  is  advis- 
able to  make  a  chart  like  the  one  in  2B,  illustrated  in  Fig.  60. 

This  may  be  built  up  by  decades  until  the  children  see  before  them  a 
complete  decimation  chart  similar  to  Chart  3  in  L\,  but  written  in  Roman 
numbers.  The  children's  attention  should  be  called  to  the  similarity  between 
the  two  sets  of  numbers,  and  they  should  be  led  to  grasp  the  fact  that  they 
are  only  learning  new  names  for  things  which  have  long  been  familiar. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  following  facts: 

1.  Only  five  different  figures  are  used  in  Roman  notation  to  100,  e  g.: 
I,  V,  X,  L,  C. 

2.  Repeating  a  figure  repeats  its  value. 

3.  When  a  letter  is  placed  after  a  letter  of  greater  value  the  two 
values  are  added. 

4.  When  a  letter  is  placed  before  one  of  greater  value,  the  value  of 
the  lesser  is  to  be  taken  from  the  value  of  the  greater. 

This  chart  may  be  used  for : 

1.  Showing  similarity  between  the  uses  of  the  Arabic  numbers  and 
the  Roman  numbers. 

2.  Illustrating  and  drilling  upon  the  principles  underlying  the  use 
of  Roman  numbers. 

3.  Drill  in  reading  Roman  numbers. 

Ordinals. 
Daily  use  in  the  classroom   furnishes  the  best  method  of  drill  in  the 
meaning  and  use  of  ordinals. 
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3A  children  will  understand  what  is  meant  when  the  teacher  calls  upon 
the  children  in  the  first  row  to  stand  and  face  those  in  the  second  row ;  or 
if  a  girl  in  the  third  row  is  asked  to  point  to  a  girl  in  the  fourth  row.  Fur- 
tlier  drill  in  the  use  of  ordinals  may  be  gained  by  calling  ten  pupils  to  the 
front  of  the  room  and  asking  such  questions  as : 

"Beginning  at  the  left,  who  is  the  first  pupil?  The  fourth?  The  sev- 
enth ?    The  ninth  ?    The  tenth  ?  etc. 

"Counting  from  right  to  left,  who  is  in  the  fifth  place  ?    The  eighth  ?  etc. 

"Counting  from  left  to  right,  what  is  Fanny's  place?     Mary's?"  etc. 

The  child-ren  standing  may  be  asked  to  count  themselves  from  first 
to  tenth. 

Other  children  may  count  them. 

Certain  children  may  call  out  the  fifth  girl,  the  tenth  one,  etc. 

All  the  devices  mentioned  in  lA  as  aids  in  counting  may  be  used  in 
this  grade  with  the  ordinals.  One  of  the  best  features  of  this  line  of  work 
is  that  it  calls  into  play  the  motor  activities  of  the  child  and,  consequenly, 
attracts  and  holds  attention. 


SUNDAY 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 


JANUARY 

FEBRUARY 

MARCH 

APRIL 

MAY 

JUNE 

JULY 

AUGUST 

SEPTEMBER 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

DECEMBER 


Fig-.  85. 


Fig.  86. 


The  use  of  ordinals  may  very  well  be  associated  with  the  names  of  the 
days  of  the  week  and  also  their  abbreviations  which  are  taken  up  in  the 
English  work  in  3A.  Charts  shown  in  Figs.  85-86  may  be  used  in  this  con- 
nection.    The  teacher  asks : 

"Which  is  the  first  day  of  the  week?" 
"Which  is  the  tenth  month  of  the  year?" 
If  the  children  are  required  to  answer  such  questions  by  complete  state- 
ments they  are  forced  to  use  ordinals  correctly,  e.  g.: 

"Sunday  is  the  first  day  of  the  week." 
"October  is  the  tenth  month  of  the  year." 

Counting. 
Counting  drills  should  be  conducted  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  of  2A. 
Counting  by  6's,  by  7's,  by  8's,  by  9's,  as  a  preparation  for  multiplication  ; 
also  by  4's  and  by  5's,  beginning  with  1,  2,  3  or  4,  within  100. 
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6 

:   7 

:   8 

9 

12 

14 

16 

18 

18 

21 

:  24 

27 

24 

28 

32 

36 

30 

35 

40 

45 

36 

42 

48 

54 

42 

49 

56 

63 

48 

56 

64 

72 

54 

63 

72 

81 

Fig.  87. 


The  chart  shown  in  Fig.  87  may  be 
used  to  drill  counting  Dy  6's,  7's,  8's, 
9's,  as  a  preparation  for  the  multipH- 
cation  tables. 

Attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
fact  that  in  counting  by  nines  the  units 
figure  decreases,  while  the  tens  figure 
increases  one  with  each  successive 
multiple.  The  sum  of  the  two  digits  is 
always  9. 

In  counting  by  8's  the  units  figure 
decreases  by  2's  from  8  to  0. 
Multiplication. 
Drills  on  the  multiplication  tables  should  be  continued  until  the  children 
are  able  to  show  their  mastery  of  them  in  the  following  ways : 

1.  Ability  to  write  the  tables  correctly  and  in  good  form. 

2.  To  give  promptly  the  products  when  the  teacher  names,  writes  or 
points  to  the  factors  as  learned  in  the  tables,  and  as  reversed,  e.  g.:  5  X  10, 
10  X  5,  4  X  2,  2  X  4,  etc. 

3.  To  give  the  missing  factor  when  the  product  and  one  factor  are 
given. 

4.  To  give  both  factors  when  the  product  is  given. 

5.  To  use  correctly  the  terms,  "product,"  "  factor,"  "multiplier,"  etc. 

6.  To  apply  tables  easily  to  examples  like : 

7481 
2)  6438  X  2 


Sight  cards,  each  containing  a  single  number,  are  useful  in  drill  work 
in  multiplication. 

Print  a  few  5's,  I's,  2's  and  such  easy  numbers,  but  have  many  duplicates 
of  the  more  difficult  multipliers,  e.  g.:  6's,  7's,  8's,  9's.  These  cards  may  be 
used  in  a  multitude  of  ways,  a  few  of  which  are  suggested. 

Theda  Gildemeister,  in  an  article  on  multiplication  tables,*  gives  the 
following  uses  for  such  cards : 

1.  "A  multiplier  is  chosen  which  is  to  be  used  with  every  number 
which  the  teacher  shows. 

2.  "Each  child  selects  a  multiplier  for  himself  or  the  teacher  gives 
him  a  slip  containing  a  multiplier.  Then  as  teacher  shows  number  on  sight 
each  child  multiplies  and  writes  his  answer  independently. 

3.  "Each  child  holds  a  card  so  that  the  teacher  may  see  the  number. 
The  child  remembers  his  multiplier  and  when  the  teacher  shows  him  a  card 
he  must  instantly  pronounce  the  product  or  give  up  his  card.  Each  child 
may  be  given  three  cards  if  desired. 

4.  "Pupils  may  be  divided  into  two  sides  facing  each  other.  Cards 
plainly  held  in  sight  by  children.  Teacher  calls  name  of  a  child  on  one  side 
and  then  of  a  child  on  the  other  side ;  whichever  of  these  two  can  first  give 

*  N.  Y.  Teachers  Monohraphs,  October,  1903. 
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product  takes  both  cards.     If  both  answer  together  each  retains  his  card. 
At  the  end  count  cards  by  sides. 

5.  "If  class  is  small  and  can  be  handled  in  sections,  the  cards  may  be 
set  up  on  the  ledge  of  the  blackboard,  and,  as  teacher  gives  the  product, 
whoever  can  first  see  two  factors  of  that  product  may  run  and  get  them. 
If  correct  he  keeps  them. 

6.  "A  row  of  these  cards  may  be  set  upon  blackboard  ledge.  Each 
child  is  given  a  box  of  figures  cut  from  old  calendars.  From  these  he  selects 
and  lays  on  his  desk  a  row  of  numbers  which  shall  be  five  times  the  cor- 
responding numbers  on  the  ledge ;  three  times ;  nine  times,  etc." 

A  chart  like  the  following  (Fig.  88)  is  useful  for  oral  drill  in  multipli- 
cation.   It  prevents  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  combinations : 


5 

:     6 

:     8 

:     4 

:     7 

:     2 

:     4 

:     6 

:     9 

•     7 

:     3 

1 

8 

2 

I 

8 

9 

3 

.     3 

6 

6 

5 

4 

1 

:     5 

5 

•     1 

4 

5 

:     8 

3 

8 

•     7 

6 

7 

9 

2 

9 

1 

7 

7 

7 

3 

8 

2 

2 

4 

3 

6 

5 

1 

2 

8 

9 

4 

9 

9 

1 

6 

2 

3 

6 

9 

1 

5 

2 

7 

3 

6 

7 

4 

7 

8 

1 

5 

4 

9 

3      : 

5      : 

7      : 

8     : 

3      : 

8     • 

2 

5 

2      : 

1 

6 

8 

4 

3 

9 

5 

6 

9 

4 

4 

2 

1 

Fig.  88. 

The  teacher  names  a  number  to  be  used  as  a  multiplier.  May  uses  it 
going  down  Column  1.     Samuel  uses  it  going  up  7. 

Maud  uses  a  new  multiplier  going  from  right  to  left  in  Row  5.  Lily 
uses  it  in  going  from  left  to  right  in  Row  8. 

The  numbers  in  any  two  rows  or  columns  may  be  multiplied  together. 

The  number  of  any  column  may  be  read  twice  as  large;  four  times  as 
large  as  they  are. 

Multiplication  and  Division. 


9 

X  6 

=. 

* 

* 

X  7 

=z 

49 

6 

X  '= 

zzz 

18 

;|: 

X  5 

^^ 

40 

4 

X  8 

-i' 

3 

X  * 

= 

27 

Fig. 

89. 

40  - 

-   8   =  * 

*    _ 

-  36  =  4 

35  - 

_       :|=       _     7 

42  - 

-   6   =  * 

-{'       

-    4    r=  8 

72  - 

*     •    9 

Fig.  90. 

Charts  like  those  illustrated  in  Figs.  89  and  90  always  furnish  a  good 
means  of  drill.  Each  teacher  can  be  governed  by  the  needs  of  her  particulai 
class  in  determining  how  many  or  how  few  combinations  she  should  employ 
thus.    They  are  so  easily  used  that  they  are  one  of  the  best  helps  for  having 
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bright  pupils  assist  the  slower  ones.     Child  points  to  combination  and  sup- 
plies the  missing  number. 

Division. 

In  division  drills  the  teacher  should  aim  to  vary  the  questions  as  much 
as  possible,  e.  g.:  Divide  42  by  7;  take  1/7  of  42;  separate  42  into  7  equal 
groups ;  into  how  many  equal  groups  must  I  divide  42  to  put  7  in  each 
group  ? 

Let  the  pupils  prepare  for  division  by  learning  to  estimate  the  number 
of  8's,  for  example  in  numbers  other  than  multiples  of  8.  The  teacher 
names  any  number ;  pupil  gives  the  next  number  lower  that  is  a  multiple ; 
another  pupil  tells  how  many  8's  this  multiple  contains ;  a  third  pupil  gives 
the  remainder. 

Charts  may  be  made  which  contain  exercises  so  graded  that  children 
perform  the  operations  in  short  division  almost  before  they  know  it,  e.  g.: 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

-f-  7 

^  7 

-^  7 

--  7 

28 

29 

:  28 

29 

:  4   : 

1 

29 

:  4 

14 

15 

:  14 

15 

:  2 

:  1 

5   : 

2 

7 

10 

:   7 

10 

:   1 

3 

0 

3 

35 

Z7 

:  35 

37 

r- 

:  D   : 

2 

7 

5 

21 

25 

:  21 

25 

:  3 

4 

5. 

.  3 

42 

46 

:  42 

46 

:  6   : 

4 

6 

6 

49 

9 

9 

:  7 

0 

9 

:  7 

Fig.  91. 

First  Step,  shown  in  Column  I  of  Fig.  91. — Drill  upon  division,  using 
the  multiples  of  the  divisor. 

Second  Step,  shown  in  Column  II. — Use  numbers  that  are  not  multiples 
and  ask  pupils  to  name  nearest  multiples  below  these. 

Third  Step,  shown  in  Column  III. — Use  the  same  numbers ;  children 
give  quotients  and  remainders.  Compare  each  remainder  with  the  digit  in 
the  tens  column  of  the  next  dividend. 

Fourth  Step,  shown  in  Column  IV. — Virtually  the  same  figures  are 
given,  but  pupils  are  asked  to  use  the  remainder  in  each  case  as  a  new  tens, 
digit,  e.  g.:  In  29  there  are  4  sevens  with  one  remaining.    How  many  in  15? 

Charts  like  these  may  be  prepared,  using  the  other  tables  required  by 
the  Course  of  Study. 

When  proficiency  has  been  gained  in  this  work,  all  may  be  covered 
but  the  first  row  of  figures,  i.  e.,  the  row  of  figures  which  is  really  to  be 
divided,  as  the  29,  15,  10.  37,  46,  9,  here.  Then  the  child  may  be  required 
to  think  the  next  lower  multiple,  name  the  quotient  and  carry  the  remainder 
in  his  mind  until  he  uses  it  as  a  new  tens  digit. 
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Division  with  Remainders. 


19   - 

17 

11 

13 

0. 

=-  - 

_  2 

21 

27 

15 

9   J 

17   ^ 

31 

29 

21 

33 

14 

>   -^   4 

38 

25 

34 

2(>      J 

Fig. 


92 


Fig. 


93. 


Charts  like  those  illustrated  in  Figs.  92  and  93  should  be  used  to  drill 
upon  division  with  remainders.  Divisors  should  be  put  upon  movable  slips. 
The  2  and  4  may  be  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  Whenever  the  division  comes  out  even, 
attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  number  divided  was  a  multiple 
of  the  divisor. 

Division  with  remainders  may  also  be  associated  with  denominate 
numbers.     (See  Figs.  97-101.) 

Fractions — Abstract  Drill. 
Children  should  be  able  to  tell  promptly  ^,  Yz,  Yz,  Ya,  Ya,  YS'  H>  V^f  Ys^ 
of  numbers  that  are  multiples  of  the  respective  denominators.  Charts  may 
be  made  by  arranging  the  multiples  around  a  circle  and  placing  the  fraction 
in  the  center,  e.  g.:  Take  the  fifths;  arrange  5,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30,  35,  40,  45 
around  a  circle ;  put  Ys  ""^  the  center.  Point  to  each  number  in  turn.  Ask 
children  to  give  ^  of  it ;  7^,  ^,  Ys  may  be  put  upon  movable  slips  and  be 
used  in  place  of  J/5  when  it  is  necessary  to  drill  upon  them.  This  chart 
is  to  be  arranged  and  managed  very  much  as  the  one  illustrated  in  Fig.  18 
in  IB.     Similar  charts  may  be  arranged  for  the  thirds,  fourths  and  halves. 

Charts  like  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  94 
are  excellent  for  abstract  drill  work  in 
fractions.  A  3A  child  can  promptly 
divide  such  a  column  of  figures  and  finds 
it  easy  to  name  Yi  oi  all  the  numbers 
and  then  to  multiply  the  Yi  by  2.  At- 
tention should  be  paid  to  the  language 
work  in  connection  with  this  kind  of 
work.  The  teacher  should  always  insist 
upon  having  a  complete  statement  for 
an  answer,  e.  g.:  Yi  oi  30  is  10;  Ys  ai'e 
twice  >^  ;  %  of  30  =  20. 

Similar  charts  may  be  made  using  the 
multiples  of  4,  e.  g.,  24,  20,  16,  28.  12 
36,  40,  8,  32,  44.  Child  should  be  re- 
quired to  find  Y,  Y^  oi  these  numbers. 


r    9   ^ 

18 

6 

24 

15 

Y:^   of  < 

30 
12 
21 
33 

27 
L   36   J 

y  Yi 

Fig.  94. 
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The  multiples  of  5  may  be  similarly  arranged  for  the  fractions  ys,  J/s, 
Ys,  j4-  These  fractions  should  be  placed  upon  movable  slips  which  may 
be  attached  to  the  large  charts  when  needed. 

Fractions  and  Denominate  Numbers. 

Refer  to  lA  for  objective  illustrations  showing  the  relative  size  of  the 
pint  and  quart,  five-cent  piece  and  dime. 

Refer  to  IB  and  compare  }i  and  3^  of  a  foot,  }i  and  ^  of  a  dozen. 

Refer  to  2A  and  compare  }i  and  ^  dollar,  quart  and  peck,  and  see  the 
number  of  quarts  in  j^.  peck  and  }4  peck. 

Refer  to  2B  and  compare  ^4  gallon  and  ^  gallon,  and  }i  pound  and 
}i  pound. 

On  the  clock  face  compare  the  number  of  minutes    in    ^    hour    and 


hour. 


Fractions  and  Problems. 


Fig.  95. 

In  2B  the  sight  cards  furnished  mere  abstract  drill  in  fractions.  Here 
the  work  may  be  advanced  a  step  by  associating  the  fractions  with  problems, 
c.  g.,  as  shown  in  Fig.  95.  Children  may  refer  to  this  chart  and  answer  such 
questions  as:  "If  one  pie  costs  $.25,  what  will  ^  of  a  pie  be  worth?"  The 
child  may  point  to  the  chart  and  make  a  direct  statement,  c.  g.:  "\  pie  costs 
$.40;  ys  of  a  pie  costs  $.08." 

Similar  charts  may  be  prepared  for  the  multiples  of  2,  3,  and  4. 

When  the  entire  class  is  able  to  tell  quickly  what  ^  costs,  problems 
may  be  given  using  %,  Ys,  j4-  Similarly  ^  and  %  may  be  required  after 
they  are  familiar  with  the  process  of  finding  ys  and  ^. 

Addition  and  Subtraction. 
Drills  may  be  made  up  utilizing  the  numbers  appropriate  to  this  grade 
in  the  eight  different  ways  described  in  2A, 
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A  number  of  two  orders  is  to  be  increased  or  decreased  by  a  multiple 
of  10,  e.  g.:  32  +  20  =  52 ;  52  —  20  =  32. 

Southworth's  and  Stone's  Primary  Arithmetic  has  the  following  scheme 
for  drill  in  this  work  (Page  76)  : 

Increase  each  of  the  following  numbers  by  10,  20,  30  and  so  on  until  90. 
Give  results  rapidly. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


A.. 

-B. 

C. 

:     13 

64 

60    : 

:     74 

91 

33    : 

:     38 

19 

79    : 

:     56 

32 

92     : 

:     37 

81 

49    : 

:     51 

15 

96    : 

:     31 

61 

69     : 

:     70 

87 

:     28     : 

:     58 

50 

97     : 

:     47 

11 

:     71     : 

D. 

90 
20 
39 
14 
93 
59 
29 
98 
46 
30 


E. 

85 

63 

34 

57 

36 

27 

95 

18 

82 

86 


F. 

G. 

:     48     : 

89    : 

:     16 

77    : 

:     67 

40    : 

:     26 

35     : 

:     52 

17     : 

:     83 

65     : 

:     21 

94    : 

:     41 

55     : 

:     62 

22     : 

:     73 

:     45     : 

H. 

54 
78 
24 
88 
23 
99 
42 
80 
12 
76 


I. 

25 
10 
53 
43 
72 
68 
84 
75 
66 
44 


Fig.  96.      ■ 

Subtract  10  from  each  of  the  above  numbers. 
Subtract  20  from  each  number  larger  than  20. 
Subtract  30  from  each  number  larger  than  30. 
Do  the  same  with  40,  50,  60,  70,  80,  90. 

For  other  work  in  increasing  and  decreasing  numbers  of  two  orders 
by  numbers  of  two  orders  at  sight,  tables  similar  to  Fig.  62  in  2B  may  be 
made,  using  more  difficult  combinations. 

Build  up  progressively  step  by  step  from  single  combinations. 

Sight  cards  are  useful  in  this  work.     (See  2A,  Figs.  41  and  42.) 

More  difficult  combinations  may  be  put  upon  these  sight  cards  than 
those  for  2A  and  2B. 

Denominate  Numbers. 

The  review  of  units  already  studied  may  be  correlated  with  the  review 
of  the  multiplication  and  division  tables,  emphasizing  uneven  division  with 
such  tables  as  the  2's,  3's,  4's  and  5's  already  learned  in  2B. 


For  example,  quarts  and 
pints  are  correlated  with  division 
by  two : 


15  pints  are  - 

-  quarts  and  - 

-  pint. 

9  pints  are  - 

-  quarts  and  - 

-  pint. 

13  pints  are  - 

-  quarts  and  - 

-  pint. 

17  pints  are  - 

-  quarts  and  - 

-  pint. 

19  pints  are  - 

—  quarts  and  - 

-  pint. 

Fig.  97. 
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Movable  cards  attached  at  the  left-hand  side  will  vary  the  numbers. 


This  correlates  quarts 
and  gallons  with  uneven  di- 
vision by  4.  Such  numbers 
as  27,  17,  39,  24,  35;  and 
23,  15,  21,  7,  31;  and  26, 
37,  14,  35,  29,  etc.,  may  be 
placed  upon  movable  cards 
to  increase  the  number  of 
exercises  which  may  be 
given  from  this  chart. 


22  quarts  are 
33  quarts  are 
18  cjuarts  are 
38  quarts  are 
33  quarts  are 


gallons  and 
gallons  and 
gallons  and 
gallons  and 
gallons  and 


quarts, 
quarts, 
quarts, 
quarts, 
quarts. 


Fig.  98. 


Feet  and  yards  are  thus  corre- 
lated with  the  three  table  in  un- 
even division.  Other  numbers 
on  movable  cards  may  replace 
the  19,  29,  26,  13,  8. 


Pints,  quarts,  pecks  and  gal- 
lons may  be  associated  with  the 
4's  and  8's  in  multiplication 
tables.     (See  Fig.  100.) 

Movable  cards  containing  other 
numbers,  e.  g.,  9,  7,  6,  8,  may  re- 
place the  7,  5,  9,  2,  6. 


19  feet  are  - 

—  yards  and  — 

feet. 

29  feet  are  - 

-  yards  and  — 

feet. 

26  feet  are  - 

-  yards  and  — 

feet. 

13  feet  are  - 

-  yards  and  — 

feet. 

8  feet  are  - 

-  yards  and  — 

feet. 

Fig.  99. 


There  are 

—  quarts 

in  7  pecks. 

There  are 

—  quarts 

in  5  pecks. 

There  are 

— -  pints 

in  9  gallons. 

There  are 

—  pints 

in  2  gallons. 

There  are 

—  pints 

in  6  gallons. 

Fig. 


100. 


37  quarts  are 

—  pecks     and  - 

—  quarts. 

43  quarts  are 

—  pecks     and  - 

—  quarts. 

59  quarts  are 

—  pecks     and  - 

—  quarts. 

29  quarts  are 

—  gallons  and  - 

-  pints. 

69  quarts  are 

—  gallons  and  — 

-  pints. 

On  the  reverse  side  cor- 
relate with  division.  (See 
Fig.  101.) 

Other  numbers  may  re- 
place the  37,  43,  59,  29,  69. 


Fig.  101. 

The  new  denominate  numbers  here  are  bushel,  square  inch  and  square 
foot. 

The  relation  between  quarts  and  pecks  should  be  reviewed  by  using 
charts  similar  to  those  illustrated  in  Figs.  47-49. 

A  chart  similar  to  Fig.  47  may  be  made  showing  pictures  of  the  com- 
parative size  of  bushel  and  peck. 

Other  charts  containing  examples  similar  to  those  given  for  gallons, 
quarts  and  pints,  in  Charts  75  and  76,  may  be  made,  using  bushels,  pecks, 
quarts  and  pints. 

For  drill  upon  the  square  inch,  such  charts  as  illustrated  in  Figs.  78 
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and  79  may  be  used  for  review.  To  compare  the  square  inch  with  the 
square  foot,  a  chart  12  by  12  inches,  marked  off  into  inch  squares,  may  be 
useful.     (See  Fig.  128  in  4A.) 

Fractions — Objective  Comparison. 

Objective  comparison  of  the  half  and  fourth  to  find  how  much  larger 
is  the  half. 

A  variety  of  objective  illustrations  should  hang  around  the  room  so 
that  the  children-  may  come  to  realize  that  the  relation  is  constant  even 
though  the  material  and  the  shape  of  the  illustrations  are  different.  (See 
2A,  Figs.  52-59.) 


1 

7, 

¥■ 

/ 

¥ 

^ 

^ 
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^ 
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^ 
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Fig.  102. 
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^ 

/ 

2 

/ 
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Problems. 

This  furnishes  means  of  combining  prob- 
lems with  the  multiplication  table.  The  "1  pie 
costs  5c."  should  be  upon  a  movable  card 
which  may  be  replaced  by  other  movable  cards 
containing  such  statements  as,  1  ball  costs  7c. ; 
1  whistle  costs  9c. ;  1  quart  of  milk  costs  8c. ; 
1  blank  book  costs  6c. ;  etc. 

The  children  might  practice  writing  the 
answers  on  the  board  to  gain  facility  in  using 
dollars  and  cents. 

Fig.  103. 

Easy  division  problems  may  be  similarly  arranged  by  putting  the  mul- 
tiples around  the  square  and  placing  the  divisors  upon  the  movable  slip,  e.  g. : 
If  7  yards  cost  $.21  (or  $.42,  %.6Z,  $14,  $.56,  $.35,  $.28),  what  will  1  yard 
cost?  For  the  8's  :  If  8  yards  cost  $.64  (or  $.48,  $.24,  $.32,  $.16,  $.40,  etc.), 
what  will  1  yard  cost?  For  the  9's :  If  9  yards  cost  $.54  (or  %.(iZ,  $.27,  etc.), 
what  will  1  yard  cost? 


1  pie  costs  5c. 

6          9          7 
8                      5 
2          4          3 
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Grade— 3B 

Reading  to  ten  thousand. 
Counting. 

The  four  operations. 
MultipHcation  tables. 

Fractions  one-half  to  five-sixths  of  numbers  within  the  tables. 
Measurements  and  comparisons. 
Problems. 

Special   Work. — ]\Iultiplication    and    division,    multipliers    and    divi- 
sions, two  orders. 

— Course  of  Study,  City  of  New  York. 

Reading  Numbers. 
As  in  3A. 

Counting. 

Drill  and  review  as  in  preceding  grades,  also  by  6's  and  by  9's, 
within  one  hundred,  beginning  with  numbers  smaller  than  6  and  9  re- 
spectively. 


Addition  and  Subtraction. 

Use  may  be  made  of  charts  and  sight  cards  previously  described  for 
drill  upon  the  45  combinations.  (See  Figs.  4  and  5,  lA;  15  and  16,  IB; 
31-35,  2A.) 

Increasing  and  decreasing  numbers  of  tzvo  orders  bv  numbers  of  tzvo 
orders,  no  carrying,  no  borroiving,  the  numbers  not  being  visible  to  the  eye. 

Teacher  may  use  the  easy  charts  or  sight  cards  which  were  described 
for  IB  and  2A,     They  may  read  the  numbers;  children  give  the  answers. 

The  2B  and  3A  work  includes  the  increasing  and  decreasing  of  num- 
bers of  two  orders  by  numbers  of  two  orders  using  carrying  and  borrow- 
ing. The  reason  for  easier  combinations  in  3B  is  that  in  this  grade  num- 
bers are  presented  to  the  ear  as  well  as  to  the  eye.  This  emphasizes  the 
necessity  of  ear-training,  as  well  as  eye-training. 

Multiplication. 
Use  drills  similar  to  those  suggested  for  3A,  Figs.  87-90. 

Division. 

Review  3A  work,  using  such  charts  as  those  shown  in  Figs.  90  91,  92. 

Instead  of  arranging  the  multiples  of  6,  7,  8  and  9  in  a  perpendicular 
column  with  indicated  division  (see  Fig.  93)  it  is  better  to  associate 
them  with  the  denominate  numbers  where  possible,  e.  g.,  7's  with  days  in 
a  week ;  8's  with  pints  in  gallons,  as  follows : 
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How  many 

weeks  in  62  days? 

How  many  gallons  in  40  pints? 

21 

56 

42 

32 

35 

64 

56 

72 

70 

16 

28 

48 

49 

24 

14 

72 

Fig.  104.  Fig.  105. 

Abstract  drill  may  be  given  in  the  6's  and  9's.  Arrange  their  mul- 
tiples on  a  chart  similar  to  the  one  for  the  2's,  3's,  4's,  5's  in  3A.  Figs. 
91-93.) 

Division  Drill. 
Divide  at  sight  each  number  in  large  type  by  the  number  in  small 
type  in  same  square. 


» 

*         -^ 

2 

3 

.  2 

3 

43    ar 

4 

2 

3      4 

2 

3 

4 

2     3^^ 

. 

2    . 

3 

• 

4 

• 

•    5 

6 

• 

6    5 

7 

5 

8    5 

. 

. 

. 

• 

. 

2    3 

"4 

2" 

■      6 
3      4 

3~ 

7 

6 

8      7     e 

2      3      4  2 

3      4 

3 

3 

42 

3 

4 

3 

4 

2      3      4 

9     9      59 

10    5 

9 

11 

1 
59 

j 

12 

5  9  18 

5 

9 

14    5 

9 

15 

5 

9    16    5 

8      7      68 

7      6 

8 

7 

68 

7 

6 

8      7 
3      4 

6 
~5 

8 

7      6 

8 

7 

6 

8      7      6 
3     4      5 

,2      3      43 

3      4 

3 

3 

43 

4 

5 

3 

4      5 

3 

4 

5 

9    17    59 

18    6 

9 

19 

=!■ 

20 

6-    21 

6 

22  6 

23 

6 

24  6 

8      7      6  8 

7      6 

8 

7 

6 

9 
3 

8 

4 

7  9      8 
53     4 

7 
6 

9 

8      7 

9 

8 

7 

9      8      7 
4      5      6 

3      4      5  3 

4      5 

3 

4 

5 

4 

5     6 

4 

5 

6 

25  6  ■ 

26  6 

27 

1 
6| 

28 

6 

•  29 

6 

• 

30  7 

31 

7 

32  7 

9      8      79 

8      7 

9 

4 

8 
5 

79 
64 

8 
5 

7:9      8 
64      6 

7 
6 

4" 

9     8 
5      6 

9 

8 
6 

9      8 

4      5      6,4 

5      6 

4 

5 

5     6      7 

33  7 

• 

34  7 

"35 

7 

36 

7 

•  o7 

7 

38  7 

39 

7 

40  8 

•      9      8 

9     S 

6      7 

. 

9 

8 

9 
6 

8 

7 

•     9 

8 

9      8 

9 

8 

9 

5     6      7 

1 

5      6      7  5 

5 

6 

7 

5 
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7 

5 

6      7 

5 

6 

7 
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43 
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44 

8 

45 

8 
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8 
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7 
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8 
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9 
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9 
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7 
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7 
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• 
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9 
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63 
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8 

9 

7 
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9 

8 

9 

8 
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9 
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9 
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8 

9 
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• 
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• 

75 
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• 
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9" 

79 
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9 

• 

9 

• 
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9 
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83 
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Fig.  106. 
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(Reprinted  from  page  40  of  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Sensening  and 
Anderson.) 

The  above  is  far  too  complicated  to  be  put  upon  any  chart  of  such 
dimensions  as  we  have  described,  but  if  these  members  are  put  on  sight 
cards,  e.  g. 


Fig.   107, 


Fig.   109. 


Fig.   108. 


7       8       9 


65 


Fig.  110. 


6       7       8 


66 


Fig.   111. 


7       8       9 
67 


Fig.    112. 


they  may  be  used  for  rapid  drill  in  division  from  3A  to  4B. 

Fractions. 

One-half  to  five-sixth  of  numbers  within  the  table.  Review  thirds, 
fourths,  fifths  as  in  chart  94,  described  in  3A.  Make  similar  chart  for  sixths 
as  follows: 

18 
6 

24 
30 
1/6  of  ^  12  \  2/6 
36 
42 
60 
54 

Fig.  113. 


The  2/6  may  be  replaced  by  a  Z/6^  a  4/6  or  a 
5/6  to  make  the  drill  more  useful. 


Fractions  and  Denominate  Numbers. 

These  fractions  >4,  Y^,  1/3,  1/6  may  be  correlated  with  denominate 
numbers.     Charts  may  be  made  with  examples  like  the  following: 
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1  foot  is  - 

-  inches  long. 

Yi  foot  is  - 

-  inches  long. 

1/3  foot  is  - 

-  inches  long. 

J4  foot  is  - 

-  inches  long. 

1/6  foot  is  - 

-  inches  long. 

Fig.  114. 


Similarly  the  yard  measure  may  be  utilized. 


1  yard  is  - 

—  inches  long. 

Yt.  yard  is  - 

-  inches  long. 

1/3  yard  is  - 

-  inches  long. 

Yd,  yard  is  - 

-  inches  long. 

1/6  yard  is  - 

-  inches  long. 

Fig.  115. 


The  clock  face  may  be  utilized. 


1  hour  is  - 

-  minutes. 

Yt.  hour  is  - 

-  minutes. 

1/3  hour  is  - 

-  minutes. 

Ya  hour  is  - 

—  minutes. 

1/6  hour  is  - 

-  minutes. 

Fig.  116. 


Dozen  may  be  similarly  used. 


1  dozen  is 

Y2  dozen  is 

Ya  dozen  is 

1/3  dozen  is 

1/6  dozen  is 


units, 
units, 
units, 
units. 

units. 


Fig.  117. 


Tables  and  Denominate  Numbers. 
Refer  to  3A  and  2B. 
Dividing  by  7  with  remainder  may  be  illustrated  by  correlation  with 
the  days  of  the  weeks.     Charts  may  be  made  containing  examples   like 
the  following: 


17  days  are 
29  days  are 
38  days  are 
13  days  are 
47  days  are 


weeks,  and 
weeks,  and 
weeks,  and 
weeks,  and 
weeks,  and 


days, 
days, 
days, 
days, 
days. 


Fig.  118. 
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Fractions  and  Denominate  Numbers. 
Correlated  with  Problems. 


1  BUSHEL 

C06T5 

$.36 
,24 

\ 

? 

I  PK 

.48 

1  PK. 
1  PIS. 

>? 

AZ 

1  PK. 

/ 

.16 

Fig.  119. 

Drill  on  fractional  parts  may  very  conveniently  be  associated  with  the 
tables  for  denominate  numbers  and  thus  give  drill  in  both  at  the  same  time. 
The  chart  illustrated  in  Fig.  119  shows  how  fourths  may  be  associated 
with  the  peck  and  bushel.  Child  points  to  1  pk.  and  says :  "When  one  bushel 
cost  36  cents  1  pk.  or  Y^  of  a  bushel  will  cost  9  cents,"  etc. 

Similarly  thirds  may  be  associated  with  a  foot  and  inches.  (See  chart 
illustrated  in  Fig.  120.) 


- 

1  rOOT  COST5 

$.60 

_o 

■^ 

.4S 

"* 
"^ 

-p 

.S4 

-5 

.36 

■*  ^ 

.54 

1 

Fig.  120. 

Child  points  to  the  price  and  then  to  1/3  and  says : 
60  cents,  1/3  of  1  foot  or  4  ins.  costs  20  cents." 


"One  foot  coe's 
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1      POUMD       COSTS 

$.4  0 

(' 

.1  6 

1    Y      o^-          "*••          "^          o* 

.S4 

|E]HBH 

.48 

J^    ^         OZ                 01                Ol.               01. 

1  ^ 

V^         OJ..                Ol                OZ                 Ol. 

Similarly  3/2 's  and  ^'s  may 
be  associated  with  16  ozs.  and 
1  pound. 

Child  points  to  price,  then 
to  1  row  of  ounces  and  says : 
"One  pound  costs  40  cents, 
^  of  a  pound  or  4  ozs,  cost 
10  cents,"  etc. 

This  chart  may  also  be  util- 
ized   for   halves. 


Fig.  121. 


Fractions,  Objective  Comparisons. 

Objective  comparison  of  ^  and  1/6,  1/3  and  1/6,  3^  and  1/3  to  see 
how  much  larger  or  smaller  one  is  than  the  other. 

Charts  showing  that  these  relations  persist  through  all  varieties  of  ob- 
jects should  be  prepared  here  as  was  indicated  in  3 A  for  the  ^  and  ^. 
(See  charts  in  2A,  Nos.  52,  53,  54,  55.) 

Lines,  squares,  rectangles  and  many  other  objects  should  be  similarly 
divided. 

Measurements  and  Comparisons. 

Rectangles  divided  to  show  objectively  that  ^  =:  2/4  =  ZJ()\ 
1/3  r=  2/6. 

This  leads  up  to  reduction  of  fractions  to  a  common  denominator,  and 
addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions. 

The  3 A  objective  charts  furnished  good  illustrations  oi  y^.  -=■  2/4. 

In  a  similar  manner  it  is  easy  to  show  that  3^  =  3/6. 


/ 

/ 

z 

/ 

2. 

/ 
4 

/ 
L 

/            / 

/ 
^ 

3 

/ 

-3 

4> 

/ 

6, 

/ 
,6 

6 

Fig.  122. 
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I 

i 

1 

! 

1 
1 
1 

"'"  ■ 

1    ; 

1 

Fig.  123. 


Such  charts  as  the  above  should  be  permanently  placed  where  they 
are  convenient  for  constant  reference. 

The  course  of  study  recommends  that  the  area  of  rectangles  shall  be 
found  by  taking  the  product  of  the  number  of  square  units  in  each  strip 
by  the  number  of  strips. 

A  serviceable  chart  which  ob- 
jectively illustrates  the  above  prin- 
ciple and  which  may  at  the  same 
time  serve  as  an  aid  to  drilling  in 
the  multiplication  tables  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  cut.  Such  a 
chart  may  be  made  by  taking  a 
piece  of  cardboard  9  ins.  X  9  ins. 
and  marking  it  off  into  inch 
squares  in  the  first  row  to  show 
that  9  separate  units  make  up  the 
first  strip.  This  strip  becomes  the 
measure  of  the  rest  of  the  rectangle. 
By  measuring,  the  children  see  that 
the  whole  rectangle  is  made  up  of 
9  such  strips,  each  containing  9 
square  inches;  9  sq.  inches  X  9  =  81  square  inches,  the  area  of  the  rec- 
tangle. A  variety  of  such  examples  may  be  given  by  fixing  the  chart  so 
that  the  9,  8,  7,  and  6-inch  rows  of  squares  may  be  turned  back,  thus  de- 
decreasing  the  number  of  squares  in  one  strip  and  making  a  smaller  rec- 
tangle. This  may  be  done  by  cutting  these  rows  off  with  a  sharp  penknife 
and  re-attaching  them  by  means  of  a  muslin  hinge  on  the  back  of  the  chart. 
The  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  123  indicate  how  these  squares  may  be  folded  back. 

Use  of  the  Chart. 

Teacher  points  to  first  row  and  asks  how  many  squares  it  contains. 

Children  may  then  be  required  to  answer  as  follows : 
In  1  row  there  are  9  square  inches. 
In  2  rows  there  are  18  square  inches. 
In  3  rows  there  are  27  square  inches. 
In  4  rows  there  are  36  square  inches. 
In  5  rows  there  are  45  square  inches. 
In  6  rows  there  are  54  square  inches. 
In  7  rows  there  are  63  square  inches. 
In  8  rows  there  are  72  square  inches. 
In  9  rows  there  are  81  square  inches. 

Teacher  folds  back  the  9-inch  row  and  asks : 

How  many  squares  in  1  row? 
How  many  squares  in  6  rows? 
How  many  squares  in  9  rows? 
How  many  squares  in  8  rows? 
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Similarly  fold  back  8-inch  row  and  proceed  as  before,  and  so  on  with 
the  other  rows.  Charts  with  drill  exercises  may  be  made  similar  to  the  one 
shown  in  Fig-.  124. 


In  1 

strip  there  : 

ire  6 

square  inches. 

•     In  4 

strips 

there 

are  - 

—  square 

inches. 

In  3 

strips 

there 

are  - 

—  square 

inches. 

In  6 

strips 

there 

are  - 

—  square 

inches. 

In  9 

strips 

there 

are  - 

—  square 

inches. 

Fig.  124. 

The  six  could  be  replaced  by  movable  cards  containing  4,  5,  7,  8  or  9. 
Also  movable  slips  containing  other  numbers  could  be  used  to  cover  the 
1,  4,  3,  6,  9.    Thus  a  large  number  of  examples  could  be  made  up. 


Problems. 

Charts  based  upon  the  principle,  if  3  apples  cost  5  cents,  what  will  any 
multiple  of  3  apples  cost,  e.  g.,  if  3  pears  cost  5  cents,  what  will  12  cost? 
A  chart  like  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  125  is  an  aid  in  explaining  and 
understanding  this  principle. 

The  5  cents  should  be  frequently  replaced 
by  some  other  number  on  a  movable  card,  e.  g., 
4  cents  or  10  cents. 

Other  charts  may  be  made  containing  multi- 
ples of  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  and  numbers  from  1  to  10 
on  the  movable  slips. 

Use:  If  4  articles  cost  5  cents  (or  any 
one  of  the  numbers  on  the  movable  discs) 
what  will  8  cost?  What  will  24  cost  (or  what 
will  any  of  the  numbers  at  the  right  of  the 
bracket  cost,  since  multiples  of  4  only  are 
used  they  will  be  divisible  by  4  without  re- 
mainders as :  8,  12,  40,  24,  16,  32,  28,  Z6,  etc. 


9 

15 

6 

24 

3  cost  Sc.    -j 

30 

27 

12 

21 

18 

Fig.  125. 


Grade— 4A 

Reading  numbers  to  one  hundred  thousand. 

Counting. 

The  four  operations. 

Multiplication  tables  through  12  X  12. 

One-half  to  seven-eighths  of  numbers  within  the  tables. 

Changing  fractions  to  equivalents ;  addition  and  subtraction. 

Measurements  and  comparisons. 

Problems. 

— Course  of  Study,  City  of  New  York. 
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27 

648 

1 

906 

17 

025 

4 

000 

12 

164 

10 

720 

Fig.  126. 


Reading  Numbers. 

Such  numbers  as  the  above  may  be  used  both  for 
adding  and  reading  numbers.  As  in  previous  grades 
movable  horizontal  cards  may  be  used  to  change  com- 
binations for  adding,  and  vertical  cards  to  change  the 
columns  for  reading. 

Counting. 
These  should  be  associated  with  multipHcation  and 
division  tables,  as  were  the  other  counting  tables  of  2B 
and  3A. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  in  adding 
the  ll's  both  digits  increase  one  each  time  up  to  99.  In 
the  12's  the  units  figure  increases  by  two's  from  O'to  8, 
^.^..•2,4,6,8-0,2,4,6,8-0,2,4. 

In  associating  the  above  with  the  multiplication  tables 
attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  eleven 
table  the  first  nine  products   are  made  by  the   double 
Fig.  127.  writing  of  the  corresponding  multipliers. 

Counting  by  1-9's  beginning  from  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 
Make  a  decimation  chart  like  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  3,  lA,  and  let  the 
children  get  practice  in  this  work  under  the  teacher's  direction  by  pointing 
to  the  numbers  on  the  chart  and  counting  orally  as  in  2B  and  3A. 
Multiplication  tables  are  all  completed  now. 
A  complete  tabulation  of  them,  as  follows,  is  useful : 

Multiplication  Table 


11 

12 

22 

24 

33 

36 

44 

48 

55 

60 

66 

72 

77 

84 

99 

108 

110 

120 

121 

132 

132 

144 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 
21 

28 

16 
24 

32 

18 

20 

22 
33 

24 
36 

48 

3 

6 

9 

12 
16 

15 

18 

27 
36 
45 

30 

4 

8 

12 

20 
25 

24 
30 

40. 
50 

44 

,5 

10 

15 

20 
24 

28 

35 

40 

55 

60 

6 

12 

18 

30 
35 

36 

42 

42 
49 

48 
56 
64 

54 
63 

60 
70 

66 

72 

7 

14 

21 

77 

84 

8 

16 

24 

32 
36 

40 
45 

48 
54 

72 

80 

88 

99 

110 

96 
108 
120 

9 

18 

27 

63 

72 

81 

90 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

11 

22 

S3 

44 

48 

55 

66 

77 
84 

88 

99 

110 

132 

132 
144 

12 

24 

36 

60 

72 

96  108 

120 

Fig.  128. 
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In  this  table  the  I's  are  written  in  the  first  row,  the  2's  in  the  second 
row,  the  3's  in  the  third  row,  and  so  on.  To  find  the  value  of  7  times  8, 
for  example,  find  8  in  the  first  column,  thus  locating  the  eighth  row,  in 
which  all  the  8's  are  written.  7  times  8,  or  56,  will  be  found  in  this  row  in 
the  seventh  column,  or  under  the  figure  7  in  the  top  row. 

These  numbers  may  be  put  on  a  chart  12  by  12  inches,  with  several 
of  the  rows  attached  with  linen  hinges  so  that  they  may  be  folded  back. 
(See  Fig.  123  in  3B  and  the  accompanying  description.) 

The  reasons  for  having  this  chart  made  just  12  by  12  inches  are: 

1.  The  square  inch  and  square  foot  are  to  be  compared  in  this  grade. 

2.  It  furnishes  excellent  drill  for  the  12  tables  which  are  completed 
in  this  grade. 

3.  If  this  was  written  upon  a  blackboard  chart,  or  if  the  children 
copied  it  upon  papers,  they  could  copy  in  the  counting  tables,  e.  g.,  put  all 
the  I's  in  the  first  row,  2's  in  the  second,  3's  in  the  third,  etc. 

Such  a  table  could  be  used : 

1.  To  review  all  counting. 

2.  As  a  preparation  for  such  a  review  of  the  multiplication  table  as  is 
given  in  4A. 

3.  For  rapid  addition. 

4.  To  show  by  actual  count  the  number  of  square  inches  in  a  square 
foot. 

This  chart  may  be  used  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  one  shown  in 
Fig.  123 : 

1.  To  give  drill  in  finding  area. 

2.  To  correlate  problems  with  tables. 

Objectively  the  children  may  measure  off  12  inch  wide  strips  in  the 
whole  rectangle.  They  may  divide  one  of  these  strips  into  12  parts,  and 
by  light  lines  indicate  where  similar  divisions  would  fall  on  the  other  rows. 

Pointing  to  the  chart  they  make  up  number  stories  similar  to  the 
following:  In  1  strip  there  are  12  square  inches.  In  12  strips  there  are 
—  square  inches.  Fold  back  one  row  on  right-hand  side.  In  1  strip 
there  are  —  square  inches.  In  12  strips  there  are  —  square  inches.  Fold 
back  two  rows,  and  so  on. 

For  Abstract  Drills  in  all  Fundamental  Operations. 
I         II        III        IV         V        VI       VII      VIII      IX  X 


1 
6 
10 
3 
5 
7 
9 
2 
8 
4 


:  18 

28 

39  : 

:  15 

23 

33  : 

:  20 

24 

36     : 

:  11 

30 

40  : 

:  19 

25 

31  : 

:  17 

36 

35  : 

:  14 

29 

.  37     : 

:  13 

22 

32  : 

:  16 

27 

:  34  : 

:  12 

21 

38  : 

42 
47 
49 
44 
43 
SO 
48 
45 
41 
46 


53 
57 
51 
60 

55 
54 
58 
52 
56 
59 


:  70 

74 

82  : 

:  67 

76 

85  : 

:  64 

78 

90  : 

:  66 

80 

81  : 

:  63 

72 

87  : 

:  69 

75 

83  : 

:  61 

77 

86  : 

:  65 

71 

84  : 

:  62 

73 

88  : 

:  68 

79 

82  : 

94 
93 
98 
96 
97 
99 
92 
95 
90 
100 


Fig.  129. 
Miscellaneous  arrangement  of  all  numbers  1-100. 
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A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

30 

8 

18 

90 

25 

48 

21 

16 

18 

40 

40 

18 

IS 

18 

:   5 

:  36 

49 

:  72 

72 

:  24 

60 

20 

6 

72 

50 

:  12 

70 

■    56 

27 

:  32 

90 

10 

9 

27 

10 

:  18 

28 

:  80 

:  63 

:   4 

70 

4 

3 

65 

:  45 

:   6 

42 

:  32 

:  45 

:  36 

56 

6 

12 

45 

30 

:  54 

7 

:   8 

90 

:  16 

80 

:  12 

:  21 

:  26 

:  40 

:  30 

:  56 

:  40 

:  36 

:  20 

10 

8 

27 

54 

:  15 

:  42 

•  35 

:  64 

:   9 

:  28 

20 

:  16 

:  30 

81 

:  20 

:  24 

14 

:  24 

:  54 

\      8 

100 

14 

24 

9 

:  35 

:  60 

63 

:  48 

:  81 

:  12 

Fig.  130. 
Numbers  1 — 100  arranged  as  multiples  of  the  tables. 

Teacher  may  arrange  following  on  cards  and  from  these  call  upon 
children  to  perform  the  operation  indicated : 


I  +  1 

II  — 

1 

I  X 

1 

-  1 

1+  2 

II  — 

2 

I  X 

2 

-  2 

1+  3 

II  — 

3 

I  X 

3 

-  3 

I  +  4 

II  — 

4 

I  X 

4 

-  4 

1+  5 

II  — 

5 

1  X 

5 

-  5 

1+  6 

II  — 

6 

I  X 

6 

-  6 

1+  7 

II  — 

7 

I  X 

7 

-  7 

1+  8 

II  — 

8 

I  X 

8 

•tl- 

-  8 

I  +  9 

II  — 

9 

I  X 

9 

-  9 

I  +  10 

II  — 

10 

I  X 

10 

-  10 

Fig.  131. 

Fig. 

132. 

The  Roman  number  I  refers  to  the  numbers  in  column  1  of  Fig.  129, 
the  II  to  those  in  column  2  of  the  same  figure.  The  teacher  asks  one  or 
more  pupils  to  read  the  numbers  in  column  1  with  1  added,  e.  g.,  instead  of 
reading  1,  6,  10,  etc.,  the  child  reads  2,  7,  11,  etc.  Hundreds  of  examples 
may  be  made  by  adding  2  or  3,  etc.,  by  subtracting,  by  multiplying,  by 
dividing. 

Further  drill  and  variety  may  be  gained  by  applying  the  above  opera- 
tions to  columns  A  to  J. 

More  interest  may  be  gained  by  using  these  in  promiscuous  order,  as : 


I  X  2 
B  -^  2 

14  of  A 

V  +  1 
I  -^  2 

VI  —  1 
IV  X  6 

F  -^  6 
1/6  of  E 

G  -^  7 

III  —  6 

-  +  2 

1/7  of  G 

1  X  6 

I  -^  3 
1/3  of  C 
2/3  of  C 


IV  -^  4 

J4  of  J 

2/4  of  J 

^  of  J 

I  X  4 
III  -^  5 
VI  +  7 
1/5  of  E 
2/5  of  E 
3/5  of  E 
VIII  -^  8 
J^  of  B 
1/6  of  I 
%  of  H 

I  ^  9 

IX  +  1 

X  —  1 
Fig.  133. 


1/9  of  I 
2/9  of  I 
3/9  of  I 
A  -^  10 

v  +  s 

Ill-f-  4 
2/6  of  I 
3/6  of  I 
1/7  of  G 
2/7  of  G 

11  +  1 

X  —  1 
5/6  of  I 

H  ^  8 
1/3  of  F 

A  -^  5 
X  —  10 


VyiJiN^-zrv-CJ -L-DJ      JL'ili  V  A»-/Il/>3       J-XlJn-v^  u\Jr-i-AV^  u -i.       vjiv.a.j-/xLiKj.  "« 

There  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  combinations  which  a  teacher  may  devise 
for  her  own  cards  to  use  with  these  tables. 

Addition  and  Subtraction. 
Rapid  drill  in  finding  the  sum  of  or  the  difference  between  two  num- 
bers, e.  g.:  28  +  35 ;  28,  58,  63.    95  —  66;  95,  35,  29. 

The  sight  cards,  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  42,  with  such  com- 
binations as  were  suggested  for  3 A  and  3B,  and  others  like  the  above- 
mentioned,  should  be  utilized  for  this  kind  of  drill.  But  instead  of  the 
numbers  being  visually  presented,  the  teacher  may  keep  the  cards  in  her 
hands  and  call  off  the  numbers  in  rapid  succession. 

Fractions. 
Special  attention  to  the  business  fractions,  ^^,  >^,  ^,  }i,  }i,  Ys,  Ys,  Ys, 

Ys,  Y6>  Ye,  Ys,  Ys,  Ys,  Ys    of  multiples  of  the 
denominators  within  the  tables. 

Review  the  thirds,  fourths,  fifths  and  sixths 
by  using  charts  like  94,  95,  102,  113,  114, 
115,  122. 

Charts  similar  to  113  may  be  made  for  the 
sevenths  and  eighths. 

The  one  shown  in  Fig.  134  has  the  frac- 
tions 2/7,  3/7,  4/7,  5/7,  6/7,  all  placed  upon 
a  movable  slip  which  may  be  raised  and  low- 
ered at  will,  so  that  the  fraction  desired  for 
drill  work  will  appear  in  the  opening  at  the 
right  of  the  middle  of  column  of  figures.  (See 
Fig.  134.) 

A  child  points  to  1/7,  then  to  21,  then  to 
5/7,  saying:  'T/7  of  21  is  3;  5/7  of  21  is  15." 
The  same  operations  are  performed  with  35, 
7,  42,  14,  56,  49,  28.  The  movable  slip  is 
moved  up  or  down  and  the  same  operations 
are  performed,  using  2/7,  3/7,  4/7  and  6/7. 

Another  chart  should  be  made,  using  the 
multiples  of  8,  e.  g.:  40,  16,  24,  8,  32,  48,  64, 
80,  72,  56,  for  the  column  of  figures,  and  }i, 


3. 
7 


7 


2^ 

7 


5_ 
7 


7 


Fig.  134. 


^,  Ys,  for  the  divisors. 


4-THS 

6THS 

axMS 

STmS 

16  TH5 

l2,TMa 

i*  TM6 

li'TMS 

laTMft 

2. 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

i-- 

? 

? 

^'' 

? 

? 

¥ 

? 

¥ 

? 

1  _ 

7~ 

? 

^ 

? 

Fig.  135. 
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(Reprinted  from  Appleton's  Arithmetic  Primer  II.,  Page  254.) 

A  chart  Hke  the  above  furnishes  good  drill  in  comparison  of  fractions. 
Children  are  to  supply  answers  where  the  question  marks  appear.  Thus 
when  the  teacher  asks,  "How  many  fourths  in  3^  ?"  the  pupils  should 
answer,  "Two  fourths,"  since  ^  =  2/4.  The  first  question  mark  in  the 
second  row  stands  for  2/6,  since  Ys  =  2/6,  etc.  Children  may  be  asked 
such  questions  as,  "What  will  the  second  line  read  if  Ys  is  replaced  by  ^  ? 
The  third  line  if  Y  is  replaced  by  ^  ?"    Make  and  solve  four  other  problems. 

Keduction,  addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions  are  called  for  in  this 
grade.  (See  description  of  chart  recommended  for  5A.)  A  chart  similar 
to  162  may  be  made  w4iich  will  give  the  teacher  an  opportunity  for  quick 
drill. 

"Lengths  and  areas  as  in  3B.  Finding  a  quantity  when  a  fractional 
part  is  given,  occasionally  illustrated  by  drawings." — Course  of  Study. 

Finding  (1)  area  when  number  of  square  units  in  a  row  is  given, 
and  (2)  finding  a  quantity  when  fractional  part  of  it  is  given  involve  the 
same  principle.  Problems  falling  under  these  two  cases  may  be  econom- 
ically drilled  by  means  of  sight  cards,  e.  g.' 


AREA   ? 

sa.is*  49.1 10   '9- 

are:  a  ? 

so. 

ro 
a» 
rn 

YD. 

yo 

»Q 

ro 

GiAu.  in   TArst^ 


COST    OF 
PIE 


fSC 


?  sa  in 

. 

7 

COST     OF     I   PECK 


Fig.   136. 


Cards  should  be  made  so  that  pupils  can  readily  see  (1)  the  number 
of  square  units  in  a  row,  and  (2)  the  number  of  rows,  and  (3)  what  they 
are  expected  to  find  from  (1)  and  (2),  e.  g.:  "areas,"  "gallons  in  tank," 
"cost,"  etc. 

These  cards  may  be  made  so  as  to  furnish,  besides  drill  on  the  principle, 
(1)  review  of  multiplication  tables;  (2)  review  of  tables  of  denominate 
numbers. 
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As  in  3A  and  3B,  drill  on  fractions  may  be  associated  with  denominate 
numbers.  For  thirds,  halves  and  fourths  see  charts  illustrated  in  Figs.  114, 
115  and  116. 

Similarly  a  chart  may  be  made  associating  eighths  with  quarts  in  a 
peck.  A  chart  like  the  one  in  Fig.  77 ,  showing  ounces  in  pound,  may  be 
used  for  drill  in  eighths. 

A  chart  may  be  made  by  sewing  a  tape  measure  1  yard  long  across 
the  top  of  the  cardboard.     By  placing  brackets  over  the  number  of  inches 
representing  ^,  ^,  }4  and  5^,  this  chart  may  be  used  to  give  drills  using 
all  of  the  fractions  using  halves,  thirds,  fourths  or  sixths.     (See  chart  il-. 
lustrated  in  Fig.  137.) 


Mr 


k 


A  '\    k    \  X  I'     "I  j  wj  If    K    nj 


it     (6     t4     U    U 


a|t<    ^Ha"!**   >°   ji|»JM»tj»/|M 


I 
"3 


.96 
.64 


COST     P^R     YARD 

•    $.48 
73 


$.88 
.56 


Fig.  137. 

Objective  Comparison. 

See  3A  for  comparisons  of  halves  and  fourths  (Chart  102).  See  3B 
for  comparison  of  halves,  thirds,  fourths  and  sixths  (Chart  122). 

Charts  like  those  shown  in  Figs.  52,  59  aid  the  children  in  under- 
standing and  visualizing  the  relations  between  thirds,  sixths  and  twelfths; 
halves,  fourths  and  eighths. 


UMIT 

1 
3" 

1 

3 

1 

6" 

1. 
S 

k 

JL 
6 

e" 

1 

1 

1  % 

1 

12. 

1 
\7i. 

J- 
IS. 

( 

IS. 

h 

1 

k 

h 

Fig.  138. 


Pointing  to  the  above  chart,  children  may  be  required  to  answer  such 
questions  as:  "1/12  is  what  part  of  >^  ?  1/12  is  contained  in  ye  how  many 
times?  y2  is  contained  in  Ys  how  many  times?  In  1  how  many  times? 
4/12  is  what  number  of  thirds?  4/6  is  what  number  of  thirds?  2/6  is 
what  number  of  thirds?    8/12  is  what  number  of  thirds?" 
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Pointing-  to  a  chart  like  the  one 
shown  in  Fig.  139,  children  answer 
such  questions  as :  "ys  is  what  part  of 
yi?  J^  is  contained  in  ^  how  many 
times  ?  ^  is  contained  in  ^  how  many- 
times  ?  ^  is  contained  in  y^  how  many 
times  ?  2/8  is  how  many  fourths  ?  2/8 
tig.  IJy.  jg  j^Q^  many  halves?"  etc. 

Constant  reference  to  such  charts  as  the  above  not  only  help  children 
to  see  the  comparative  values  of  fractions  but  they  enable  them  to  understand 
the  underlying  principles  of  the  reduction  of  fractions. 


UMiT 

i 

1 
a 

d 

r 

J 

4 

_ 

I 

4- 

1 
7 

a 

& 

i 

k 

k 

k 

k 

Denominate  Numbers  and  Tables. 

Similar  to  2B,  3A,  3B,  and  add  dozen,  feet,  and  months,  to  make  use 
of  the  12  table.  Charts  should  be  made  with  examples  which  involve  both 
multiplying  and  dividing,  e.  g.: 

For  linear  measure : 


9 

feet   are        —   inches. 

7 

feet   are        —   inches. 

133 

inches    are   —   feet   and  — 

inches. 

27 

inches   are   —   feet   and  — 

inches. 

Fig.    140. 


For  months  in  year: 


2  years  are    - 

-  months. 

8  years  are    - 

-  months. 

24  months  are  - 

-  years. 

40  months  are  - 

-  years  and  - 

-  months. 

67  months  are  - 

-  years  and  - 

-  months. 

Fig.  141. 


For  dozen : 


1  dozen  is   —  units. 

4  dozen  are  —  units. 

144  units  are  —  dozen. 

27  units  are  —  dozen  and  - 

-  units. 

Fig.  142. 


Problems. 

Diagrams  and  figures  are  always  useful  in  helping  children  understand 
type  problems,  and  it  is  well  to  have  them  put  upon  permanent  charts  so 
that  they  may  be  referred  to  whenever  there  is  any  lack  of  clearness  shown 
in  the  pupils'  answers. 
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The  first  type,  which  is  finding  a  fractional  part  of  a  number,  is  very 
well  illustrated  by  .such  charts  as  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  78,  79,  80,  2B ;  Fig. 
95,  3A;  Figs.  113,  114,  115,  119,  120,  121,  3B. 

In  4A,  the  second  type,  which  is  finding  a  number  when  a  fractional 
part  is  given,  may  be  illustrated  by  such  diagrams  as  the  one  shown  in 
Fig.  143. 


Having  1  fourth  of  a  number  given,  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  find  the  whole  number  with  a  figure  like 
this  in  view,  for  the  child  at  once  sees  that  the  whole  is 
4  times  the  1  fourth.  But  the  children  have  more  diffi- 
12,)  culty  in  finding  the  whole  number  when  the  numerator 
of  the  fraction  given  is  more  than  1,  particularly  if  the 
number  given  is  divisible  by  either  the  numerator  or 
— —  denominator  of  the  fraction,  e.  g.:   In  a  problem  like  the 

Fig.  143.  one  given  on  this  chart  they  may,  without  stopping  to 


0 


reason,  divide  12  by  4  and  multiply  by  3,  and  so  get  a  ridiculous  answer. 
Especial  drill  should  be  given  on  such  points.  The  12  shown  on  this  chart 
is  upon  a  movable  slip  and  may  be  replaced  by  other  numbers  of  the  4  table 
which  are  divisible  by  both  3  and  4,  i.  e.,  24,  36,  48,  60. 

Pointing  to  this  figure  the  child  should  say,  "^  are  12;  ^  is  4;  4/4 
are  16." 


Fig.  144. 


Sight  cards  may  also  be  made  which  will 
give  more  rapid  drill  in  this  kind  of  problems. 
(See  Fig.  144.) 

The  teacher  shows  these,  asking,  "If  ^  of 
a  pie  costs  $.09,  how  much  will  the  whole  pie 
cost?" 

Later  more  than  one  fractional  part  may  be 
given  and  the  whole  required,  e.  g.:  "If  ^ 
cost  $.18,  what  will  the  whole  cost?"  Child 
should  answer,  "^  cost  $.18;  yi  costs  $.09; 
5/5  cost  $.45." 


p^ 

PK. 

PK. 

p^.. 

More  complicated  problems  may  be 
made  if  such  a  chart  as  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  145  is  hung  where  it  may  be  re- 
ferred to. 

The  analysis  sholud  be  something 
like  this : 

"If  yi  of  bu.  cost  $.36,  Yi,  of  bu.,  or 
1  pk.,  will  cost  $.12;  1  bu.  will  cost 
$.48." 


Fig.  145. 
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Grade— 4B. 

Notation  and  numeration,  including  decimals  of  two  orders. 

The  four  operations;  multiplication  tables. 

Tables  of  weights  and  measures. 

Reduction  of  fractions  and  of  mixed  numbers. 

Addition  and  subtraction. 

Bills. 

Measurements  and  comparisons. 

Problems. 

Special  work — Integers,  common  fractions,  and  decimals  related. 

— Course  of  Study,  City  of  New  York. 
Fractions. 
Fractions  classified  and  terms  defined. 


A  chart  similar  to  the  one 
shown  in  Fig.  146  should  be 
where  it  can  be  visualized  and 
memorized. 


According 
to  <; 

Form 


According 

to 

Value 


Fractions. 
Simple,  3/5 

V2  -  6/7 
Complex  

1/3  of  4/9 
Compound,  3/4  of  4/5  of  6/7 

Proper,  2/3. 

Improper,  4/4,  9/16. 


Figs.  146. 

It  is  necessary  that  children  should  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
reduction  of  fractions  is  merely  changing  the  form  without  changing  the 
value  of  the  fraction. 

The  chart  shown  in  Fig.  147  explains  itself  and  serves  to  give  a  visible 
basis  of  comparison. 

It  might  be  accompanied  by  such 
examples  as  >^  =  ?/9 ;  3/9  =  ?/3 ; 
3/3  =  ?/9. 

A  chart  like  the  one  shown  in 
Fig.  138  may  serve  to  compare  Ys, 


UMIT 

i.^ 

3 

X. 
3 

1 
9 

J. 
9 

^ 

X 
9 

1. 
9 

'x 

9 

X 
9 

X 
9 

Fig.  147. 


4,  1/12. 


Use  may  also  be  made  of  such  a 


chart  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  139  to  compare  j/i,  %,  %• 

Circles,  lines  and  other  units  may  be  similarly  divided  to  illustrate  the 
principle  of  the  reduction  of  fractions,  and  the  finding  of  the  least  common 
denominator. 

Such  charts  as  138  and  139  may  be  used  to  illustrate  the  dividing  of 
rectangles  into  halves,  thirds,  fourths,  eighths,  etc.,  as  is  called  for  in  the 
measurements  and  comparisons  of  this  grade. 

Such  a  chart  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  135  may  be  used  for  abstract  com- 
parison of  fractions. 
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Business  Fractions. 


34' 

30/    coaT'  or 


a 


36 


HATS 


OnZ  >1AT     COST 5     $  1.50.       ZO, 


Fig. 


148. 


Fig.  148  represents  a  chart  which  helps  children  to  visualize  relative 
values  and  understand  why  they  use  business  fractions  instead  of  going 
through  a  long  process  of  multiplication.  If  one  hat  cost  $1.00,  every  child 
in  4B  can  give  at  once  the  cost  of  24,  30,  18,  36,  20.  The  circle  and  semi- 
circle impress  them  that  at  $1..50  the  hats  would  cost  just  half  as  much  more, 
e.  g.:  $24  +  $12,  or  $36,  etc. 

The  teacher  can  make  the  work  more  abstract  through  appealing  to 
the  ear,  as  suggested  in  3B,  by  asking  questions  which  involve  numbers 
which  do  not  appear  on  the  chart,  e.  g.:  "At  $1.50  a  pair  how  much  will 
22  pairs  of  gloves  cost?  28  pairs  of  shoes?"  etc.  The  child  may  refer  to 
the  chart  to  explain  his  answer,  if  necessary. 

Another  chart  may  be  made  with  a  circle  and  a  quarter  circle  to  repre- 
sent $1.25.    The  numbers  used  on  this  chart  should  be  divisible  by  4. 
Business  fractions  may  be  associated  with  bills.     (See  Fig.  156.) 
Charts  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  134  may  be  used  for  abstract 
drill  upon  business  fractions  from  ^  to  %. 

Abstract  drill  upon  business  fractions  in  connection  with  problems 
may  be  furnished  by  a  chart  like  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  149. 

Other  cost  prices,  e.  g.,  1  cost  $.75,  1  cost 
$.50,  1  cost  $1.25,  1  cost  $1.50,  1  cost  $1.75, 
may  be  placed  upon  the  movable  slip  with 
1  cost  $.25.  As  this  slip  is  raised  and  low- 
ered children  are  required  to  solve  problems 
with  whatever  price  appears  in  the  opening 
at  the  left  of  the  column  of  figures.  The 
child  is  led  to  see  that  at  $1  each  these  things 
would  cost  8,  12,  24,  16,  20  dollars.  They 
know  that  $.25  is  %.  of  $1.00,  and  conse- 
quently the  articles  will  cost  }i  of  8,  12, 
24,  16,  20,  etc.,  dollars.  The  other  prices  should  be  similarly  thought. of  in 
their  fractional  form,  e.  g.:  $50  =  j4  ;  $.75  ==  ^,  etc. 


r     8 

12 

24 

16 
20 
32 

1  cost  $0.25. 

28 

36 

40 

'^ 

Fig.  149. 
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Notation  and  Numeration,  Including  Decimals  of  Two  Places. 

Use  a  modified  form  of  the  Chart  163  recommended  for  5B. 

In  developing  the  idea  of  decimals  the 
teacher  may  be  aided  by  a  chart  like  the  one 


.4\ 

.7 


i_ 


.3 
.5 


9  >  +.1 


.6 
8 


/ 


Fig.  150. 


Fig.  151. 


.11  1  1  1  1  i  1  1  1  1 

1    1  1 1  1 

1   1    !   1   1    1   1       II 

.2  X  ^ 

1^ 

4 
3 

7 

5 

e> 

shown  in  Fig.  150. 

The  teacher  will  find  that  her  pupils  will 
understand  the  idea  of  decimal  fractions 
more  clearly  if  instead  of  associating  the  sym.- 
bol  ,1  with  the  symbol  1/10  she  immediately 
and  directly  associates  the  symbol  .1  with  the 
concrete  one-tenth  of  a  strip  of  paper,  etc. 

After  the  concept  .1  has  been  developed, 
quick  drill  in  addition,  subtraction,  etc.,  may 
be  obtained  from  charts  on  which  tenths  are 
represented  so  that  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  concrete  representation  of  tenths  while 
the  operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  etc., 
are  being  performed.  While  the  pupil  is  giv- 
ing the  results  of  .1  added  to  .4,  .7,  etc.,  he 
may  be  pointing  to  .4,  .7,  etc.,  of  the  drawing. 

Movable  cards  with  .3,  .4,  etc.,  may  be 
substituted  for  the  one  on  which  .1  is  printed. 


Charts  for  subtraction  and  division 
may  be  made  to  afford  quick  drill. 

A  very  rapid  drill  is  obtained  by  re- 
quiring pupils  to  write  a  set  of  answers  on 
paper,  e.  g.:  If  .2  are  to  be  multiplied  as 
in  Chart  151  the  answers  should  be  written 
one  below  the  other,  as  1.8,  .8,  .6,  etc. 


.1 


.1      .1       .1      .1       .f 


Fig.  152. 
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A  chart  like  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  152  is  useful  because  it  may  be  re- 
ferred to  for  the  purpose  of  (1)  bringing  out  the  relation  between  decimals 
and  an  integer;  (2)  bringing  out  the  relation  between  decimals  and  com- 
mon fractions. 

The  child  is  thus  enabled  to  see  that  decimals  are  only  a  different  name 
for  something  he  already  knows.  He  makes  a  direct  association  between 
the  decimal  and  the  integer  instead  of  making  an  indirect  association  by 
saying  .1  =  1/10.  A  direct  appeal  is  made  to  the  eye  when  the  child  sees 
the  line  divided  into  10  equal  parts  and  each  labelled  .1.  He  can  separate 
these  into  groups  and  directly  derive  the  rules  of  addition  and  subtraction, 
e.  g.:  .1  -j-  -1  =  -2.  He  can  point  out  .2  and  see  that  his  answer  is  correct. 
Also,  .5  —  .2  =  .3.  Let  him  take  the  .2  from  the  .5 
and  he  immediately  sees  that  he  has  .3  in  the  same 
sense  that  he  would  if  he  took  2  apples  from  5  apples 
and  had  3  apples  left.  Thus  the  mystery  of  decimals 
disappears.  For  the  sake  of  visualizing  the  processes 
it  is  well  to  have  a  few  examples  tabulated  and  hung 
in  connection  with  this  chart,  e. 


.5  -1-  .1  =  .2 
.5  —  .2  =  .3 
.2  X  .2  =  .4 
.6  —  .4  =  .2 
.3  +  .2  =  .5 


This  should  be  compared 
with  the  straight  line  figure 
where  tenths  are  illustrated. 

1  row  of  squares  is  what 
part  of  the  whole? 

Point  to  5/10  of  the  whole. 

What    part    of    1    row    of 

squares  is  one  small  square? 

Of    the     whole?       Point    to 

50/100  of  the  whole. 

Study  the  picture  and  tell 
what  relation  it  bears  to  $1.00 
If  it  represented  a  dollar,  what 
part  would  represent  $.01, 
$.10,  $.25? 

Show  from  the  picture  that 
.25  =  ^,  and  that  .50  =  ^. 
Fig.  153.  -  Name  the  decimal  fractions 

which  correspond  to  }i,  1/10,  1/20,  j/s,  etc. 
Find  .01,  .05,  .09,  .25,  etc. 

An  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  ear  by  asking  pupils  to  tell  offhand 
answers  to: 

1.  Add  .05  and  .25  and  give  results. 

2.  Add  .06  and  .04  and  give  restults,  etc. 

After  each  answer  is  given  the  child  should  step  to  the  board  and  point 
to  squares  to  prove  his  answer,  then  write  the  sum  on  the  board,  e.  g.: 

.05  .06 

.25  .04 


.1 

.! 

.r 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

,1 

.1 

.01 

.Ol 

.01 
.01 

.01 

.01 

' 

.01 

.01 

.01 

, 

.01 

Ol 

.30 


.10 
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Associating  this  with  problems  of  Type  I,  e.  g.:  Finding  a  fractional 
part  of  a  number,  such  questions  may  be  asked  as : 

How  many  hundredths  in  1/10  of  the  square? 
How  many  hundredths  in  ^  of  the  square  ?  etc.,  ' 
of  Type  in,  e.  g.:     Finding  what  part  one  number  is  of  another.     Point 
to  .10.    What  part  of  the  square  is  it? 

If  such  a  chart  is  made  on  the  roll-blackboard  (List  No.  4624)  it  is 
possible  for  children  to  block  in  certain  portions  or  to  mark  off  others  with 
brackets,  etc. 

Three  hundredths  taken  twice  make  six  hundredths.  Child  goes  to 
blackboard  chart  and  fills  in  three  of  the  hundredth  squares  twice.  He 
counts  what  he  has  and  declares  the  answer  six  hundredths.  Let  him  indi- 
cate the  operation  by  symbols  :    .03  X  2  =  .06. 

Other  similar  examples  may  be  blocked  in. 

Then  a  child  may  find  .3  X  .1  by  placing  a  bracket  over  one-tenth  of 
three  of  the  tenth  strips.  He  will  readily  see  that  .1  of  one  of  the  tenth  strips 
is  one  of  the  hundredth  squares.  One  hundredth  taken  3  times  equals 
3  hundredths. 

.3  X  .1  =  .03; 

.3  X  -2  =  .06;  which  means  taking  a  tenth  of  the  three  tenth  strips 
twice. 

Child  can  count  the  squares  and  see  that  he  has  marked  off  6  hundredth 
squares.    He  writes  his  answer  as  .06. 


Similarly  in  another  corner  he  may  place  brackets 
to  show  that  .5  X  -5  =  .25.  Count  squares  to  prove. 
When  children  have  become  familiar  with  the  concrete 
adding  of  these  squares  the  abstract  tables  should  be 
written  out  for  the  sake  of  the  appeal  to  the  eye,  e.  g. : 


.05  -1- 

.09  = 

.06  4- 

.04  = 

.25  4- 

.05  = 

.07  4- 

.06  = 

.15  4- 

.07  = 

.04  4- 

.03  = 

.11  + 

.10  = 

Fig.  154. 


Such  charts  are  useful  for  rapid  drill.  When  any 
child  fails  to  answer  correctly  he  may  be  referred  to 
the  first  chart  to  count  up  the  hundredth  squares  and 
give  the  correct  answer. 

Such  a  chart  may  be  used  in  connection  with  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  of  deci- 
mals. These  should  be  placed  upon  charts  so  that  they 
may  be  visualized. 

Charts  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  155  may  be  used  in 
rapid  drill  in  multiplication  of  decimals. 

Bills. 

Bills  made  out  and  receipted;  the  model  should  have  date,  name,  ad- 
dress, and  business  of  the  maker ;  name  and  address  of  the  debtor. 


.05    ] 

.01 

.2 

\  X  8 

.06 

.7 

.09 

-* 

Fig.  155. 
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Mr.  George  Green, 

628  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
To  Mr.  Samuel  Gray, 

128  Fourth  Ave. 
....[Year].... 
....[Date].... 


New  York  City,  Oct.  20,  1910. 


Dr. 


9  ids.    silk....; @  $1.00  $9.00 

16'"      gingham    @      .25  4.00 

8    "      velvet   @      .75  6.00 

25     "      hroadcloth    @    1.50  37.50 

20    "      lining    @     1.25  25.00 

Received  payment, 

Samuel  Gray, 

Fig.  156. 

The  cliart  sliown  in  Fig-.  156  may  be  kept  in  sight  until  the  bill  form 
is  thoroughly  familiar  to  all  children.  To  provide  varying  drills  in  multi- 
plication, movable  slips  may  be  used  to  replace  the  figures  of  either  the  price 
or  quantity. 

In  this  particular  bill  the  prices  have  been  associated  with  the  business 
fractions,  which  are  also  emphasized  in  this  grade,  e.  g.:  "Finding  the  cost 
of  articles  at  50c.  (^)  ;  at  25c.  (%)  ;  at  $1.50— adding  cost  at  50c.  to  cost 
at  $1.00;  at  ^1.25."— Course  of  Study. 

In  receipting,  pupils  frequently  confuse  the  names  of  the  debtor  and 
creditor.  Drill  in  this  particular  may  be  gained  by  making  several  movable 
headings  which  may  be  placed  over  the  heading  of  this  bill  and  fastened 
there  with  paper  clips.  Pupils  are  told  to  read  the  heading,  tell  who  is  the 
buyer  of  the  goods  and  who  the  seller,  and  receipt  the  bill  accordingly. 

Avoirdupois  Weight. 

The  fractions  >4  and  ^  may  very  easily  be  correlated  with  this  table 
(see  Fig.  77),  and  a  chart  made  up  containing  such  problems  as  the 
following : 


1 

lb. 

is  — 

omices. 

/2 

lb. 

is  — 

ounces. 

% 

lb. 

is  — 

ounces. 

%.  hundredweight  is  —  pounds. 
^  hundredweight  is  —  pounds. 
1    hundredweight  is  —  pounds. 


Fig.  157. 


Fig.  158. 


1  ton  is 
J^  ton  is 
y^  ton  is 


hundredweight, 
hundredweight, 
hundredweight. 


Fig.  159. 

The  above  may  also  be  correlated  with  the  2,  3,  and  4  multiplication 
and  division  tables. 

Similar  charts  may  be  made  up  for  the  time  and  money  tables.  (See 
previous  charts  10,  28,  46,  104,  116,  118,  which  have  examples  using  the 
beginnings  of  these  tables.) 
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Problems. 

The  third  type  of  problem  is  finding  what  part  one  number  is  of  another. 

Sight  cards  furnish  the  best  drill  for  this. 
(See  Fig.  160.) 

Cards  are  shown  with  diagrams  which  rep- 
resent wholes  and    show    one    fractional  part 
marked  off.     The  teacher  asks  such  a  question 
as:    "What  part  of  45   is  9?''     Answer,   }i. 
Child  measures  the  whole  by  the  fractional  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  his  answer. 
After  the  fractional  parts  are  well  learned  these  cards  are  used  merely 
for  rapid  drill  and  no  measurements  are  actually  made  unless  an  incorrect 
answer  is  given. 


45 

9 

Fig.  160. 


Grade— 5  A. 

Common  fractions ;  the  four  operations. 

Addition  and  subtraction ;  multiplication  and  division  of  decimals 

by  integers. 
Reductions. 
Cancellation. 

Tables  of  weights  and  measures. 
Bills. 

Measurements  and  comparisons. 
Problems. 
Special  work — Common  fractions. 

Course  of  Study,  City  of  New  York. 

Business  Fractions. 

Charts  similar  to  those  for  4B  shown  in  figure  148  should  be  made  for 
drill  in  rapid  work  in  the  use  of  business  fractions.  For  instance,  $1.16^ 
should  be  represented  by  a  whole  circle  and  1/6  of  a  circle,  and  problems 
should  be  given  using  numbers  divisible  by  6,  e.  g.,  at  $1.16^  per  yd.  find 
the  cost  of  60,  54,  42,  30,  48  yds.  Later  other  numbers  may  be  used  which 
are  not  exactly  divisible  by  6,  e.  g.,  62,  57,  46  yds. 


«  6  I 
33  T 

50 

66  f 

100 


f6| 

1 

z 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Fig.  161. 
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Children  may  be  helped  to  understand  the  relation  that  exists  between 
16}i  and  100  by  such  a  chart  as  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  161.  Before  this 
is  hung  up  for  reference  it  would  be  well  to  let  the  children  make  one  for 
themselves,  as  follows :  Take  a  piece  of  oak  tag  paper.  Draw  a  square 
10"  X  10"  and  divide  it  into  100  square  inches  (see  chart  153).  Cut  this 
into  1  inch  squares.  Lay  them  in  6  equal  rows.  Each  row  will  contain 
16  squares.  Cut  each  of  the  4  squares  which  are  left  into  thirds.  Add 
two-thirds  of  a  square  to  each  row  containing  16  squares.  Children  easily 
see  that  the  large  square  of  100  square  inches  has  been  divided  into  6 
equal  parts,  and  that  each  part  contains  16^  squares.  They  also  see  that 
one  of  these  rows  of  square  inches  is  %  of  the  whole.  Thus  the  fraction 
is  associated  directly  with  the  concrete  rather  than  with  another  fraction 

or  with  division,  as  when  we  say  16%  =  ^  of  100,  or  16%  = =  %. 

lOO 

Using  such  a  chart  as  has  been  illustrated  in  Fig.  161  for  reference, 
children  should  solve  such  problems  as  the  following:  16%  -|-  16%; 
16%  +  SSys;  16%  +  50;  33y2  +  33%;  66%  +  16%;  83%  +  16  2/3. 
16% +  33%;  16%  +  50;  33y3  +  33%;  66%  +  16%;  83%  +16%. 
Reverse  for  subtraction.  16%  X  3;  16%  X  4;  16%  X  5;  16%  X  6, 
16%  X  7,  etc. 

16%  is  what  part  of  50,  66%,  33y3,  83%  ? 

33%  is  what  part  of  50,  66%,  33%,  83%  ? 

50  is  how  many  16%'s,  33%'s? 

66%  is  how  many  16%'s,  33%'s,  50's? 

83%  is  how  many  16%'s,  33%'s,  50's,  66%'s? 

100  is  how  many  16%'s,  33%'s,  50's,  66%'s,  83%'s? 

In  a  similar  manner  the  100  squares  may  be  arranged  in  8  equal  rows, 
containing  12%  squares  each,  to  show  the  relation  between  12%  and  100, 
or  that  12%  cents  equals  %  of  a  dollar. 

The  squares  may  also  be  placed  in  3  equal  rows  to  illustrate  33%. 

Charts  should  be  made  for  these  and  problems  solved  similar  to  those 
given  in  connection  with  Fig.  161. 

Charts  similar  to  those  recommended  for  4B  (see  Fig.  149,  and  the 
accony)anying  description)  may  be  utilized  to  drill  on  problems  using  busi- 
ness fractions,  e.  g.,  cost  of  articles  at  12%  cents  (%),  at  16%  (%),  at 
SSys  (%),  at  $1.12%,  at  $1.16%,  at  $1.33%. 

As  in  chart  149  the  movable  slip  may  contain  the  cost  of  1,  e.  g.,  1 
article  cost  16%  cents,  1  article  cost  33%  cents,  1  article  cost  66%  cents, 
etc.,  and  the  vertical  column  may  contain  figures  divisible  by  6,  e.  g.,  6,  12, 
24,  36,  etc.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  language  used  in  all  these 
problems.  Children  should  answer  in  complete  statements :  If  1  article 
cost  16%,  24  articles  will  cost  $4.  F5r  prices  from  12%  cents  to  $1.12% 
numbers  divisible  by  8  should  be  used.  For  prices  from  33%  cents  to 
$1.33%  numbers  divisible  by  3  should  be  used. 
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Charts  similar  to  113,  134  may  be  used  for  abstract  drill  on  business 
fractions. 

Business  fractions  may  be  associated  with  bills  (see  Fig.  156  in  4B). 

The  following  table  and  exercises  reprinted  from  Prince's  Arithmetic 
by  Grades,  Book  IX,  furnishes  abundant  abstract  drill  qn  fractions. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

1 

y. 

Ya 

Ya 

'^ 

Ks 

Ya 

2/4 

18/4 

2 

1/2 

Yz 

16 

2 

Ya 

Ya 

Yz 

Yz 

2/6 

Ya 

3/6 

14/4 

4 

3-/3 

1/2 

13 

3 

4/8 

2/8 

Ya 

3/2 

Ya 

Y& 

2/8 

16/8 

3 

2Ya 

1^8 

19 
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Fig.  162. 
1.     Reduce  G  to  lowest  terms. 
3.     Reduce  H  to  whole  or  mixed  numbers. 

3.  A  +  B,  B  +  F,  A  —  B,  I  —  F,  A  X  I,  I  ^  C. 

4.  A  H-  C,  B  +  J,  A  —  C,  J  —  A,  B  X  I,  I  -^  B. 

5.  A  +  D,  B  +  K,  D  —  E,  J  —  B,  C  X  T.  I  ^  A. 

6.  A  +  E,  D  +  C,  D  —  F,  J  —  C,  D  X  I,  I  -^  E. 

7.  A  +  J,  D  +  E,  H  —  A,  J  —  D,  E  X  I,  I  ^  D. 

8.  A  +  K,  D  +  E,  H  —  B,  J  —  E,  C  X  L,  L  -f-  C. 

9.  B  +  C,  D  -f  F,  H  —  G,  K  —  A,  D  X  L,  L  ^  B. 

10.  B  +  D,  D  +  J,  I  —  D,  K  —  D,  F  X  L,  L  ^  A. 

11.  B  +  E,  D  +  K,  T  —  E,  K  —  G,  G  X  L,  L  -^  G. 

12.  Reduce  to  ounces,  B  lb. ;  C ;  A ;  F ;  G ;  J  ;  K. 

13.  Reduce  to  inches,  B  ft. ;  C ;  A ;  D  ;  G ;  J ;  K. 

14.  What  will  A  lb.  of  meat  cost  at  L  cents  a  pound? 

15.  At  1  cent  an  ounce  what  will  J  oz.  of  • —  cost? 

When  a  teacher  makes  a  chart  like  this  for  her  own  use  she  may  sub- 
stitute easier  numbers  in  some  places  if  these  seem  too  difficult  for  her  grade. 

A  chart  of  this  kind  may  be  used  with  more  difficult  numbers  in  5B, 
6A,  etc. 

Factoring. 

Tables  may  be  reviewed  and  facility  in  factoring  gained  by  the  use 
of  the  counting  tables  of  2B  (61),  3A  {^7)  and  4A  (127)  ;  or,  better  still, 
by  referring  to  the  general  multiplication  chart  for  4A  (Fig.  128). 

Children  are  already  familiar  with  these  numbers  as  products  in  multi- 
plication, and  they  will  readily  name  'the  factors  which  produced  them,  e.  g., 
in  the  eight  table  ask  what  number  multiplied  by  8  gives  24.  They  will 
immediately  answer  3.     Have  3X8  written  down.     In  a  like  manner 
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have  24  taken  from  each  of  the  other  tables  in  which  it  occurs  and  have 

the  complete  process  written  out : 

2   X 

12  =  24 

3   X 

8  =  24 

4   X 

6  =  24 

6  X 

4  =  24 

8   X 

3  =  24 

12   X 

2  =  24 

When  the  relation  between  the  factors  and  the  product  has  thus  been 
made  clear,  the  difficulties  of  factoring  have  been  surmounted. 

Drill  in  factoring  may  be  gained  through  such  questions  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Name  two  factors  of  36.     (2  X  18) 
Name  two  other  factors  of  36.     (4X9) 
Name  two  other  factors  of  36.     (3   X   12) 
Name  two  other  factors  of  36.     (6  X  6) 

In  a  similar  manner  any  of  the  products  in  the  above  table  may  be 
separated  into  factors. 

Prime  factors  may  be  explained,  and  later  children  may  be  asked  to 
name  only  the  prime  factors  of  certain  numbers.  This  will  serve  as  a  pre- 
paration for  finding  the  L.  CM.  and  the  G.  C.  D.,  and  may  also  be  related 
to  cancellation. 

Decimals. 

Decimals  may  be  associated  dii^ctly  with  the  concrete  by  using  such 
charts  as  are  shown  in  Figs.  150  and  153.  The  reading  of  decimals  may 
be  facilitated  by  using  a  chart  like  the  following: 
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Fig.  163. 

This  chart,  with  the  integer  and  decimal  places  plainly  labelled,  should 
be  kept  in  sight  for  constant  reference. 

Another  chart  with  rows  of  figures  may  be  put  up  and  a  movable  slip 
containing  the   decimal  placed  between  two   columns.     Children  practice 
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reading  integers  and  decimals.     The  decimal  point  may  be  placed  between 
another  two  columns  and  further  practice  may  be  given  in  reading.    Thus : 


— 

movable 

2 

0 

0 

0        6 

7 

0 

0        8        2 

0 

2        2 

0 

0 

5 

' 
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1 

8        8 
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5 

0 

0 

1        1 

9 

9 

6 

__ 

4       9 

4 

6 

Fig.  164. 


The  movable  slip  containing  the  decimal  point  may  be  placed  between 
any  two  columns  between  1  and  105  and  the  integers  and  decimals  read 
accordingly.  Besides  furnishing  practice  in  reading  many  decimals,  this 
impresses  the  fact  that  a  number's  value  is  determined  by  its  relative  posi- 
tion, i.  e.,  its  nearness  to  or  remoteness  from  the  decimal  point. 

Bills. 

As  in  4B.  See  also  article  on  Commercial  English  by  Maybelle  De 
Rancy  in  this  issue  of  the  Monograph. 

Circular  Measure. 

A  useful  chart  for  circular  measure  may  be  made  as  follows :  Draw  a 
large  circle.  Mark  it  off  into  360  degrees.  By  using  discs  to  represent 
Yz,  Y\,  Ya,  as  described  in  2A,  portions  of  the  circle  may  be  covered  and 
examples  worked  concerning  the  portion  which  is  in  sight.    For  instance: 


Fig.  165. 

Superpose  a  disc  covering  34  of  the  circle.  Find  how  many  degrees 
in  Ya,  of  the  circle. 

This  may  be  associated  with  problems  of  type  I,  finding  the  fractional 
part  of  a  number. 

Children  may  superpose  the  ^  disc  and  count  to  find  how  many  degrees 
in  the  other  half  of  circle.  Also  superpose  the  Ya  disc  and  find  how  many 
degrees  in  Ya  of  the  circle. 
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Later  the  numbers  may  be  compared  abstractly. 

1  circle  —  360° 
y2  circle  =  180° 
34  circle  =  90° 
}i  circle  =  270° 

This  method  may  also  be  used  to  illustrate  problems  of  the  third  type, 
finding  what  part  one  number  is  of  another. 

Given  a  segment  of  30°  find  what  part  that  is  of  the  whole  circle,  or 
of  360°. 

Let  the  children  take  this  segment  and  find  its  relation  to  the  whole 
circle  by  actual  measurement.  They  will  find  that  it  can  be  applied  just 
12  times,  therefore  it  is  1/12  of  the  whole.  Similarly  they  may  find  that 
a  segment  of  60°  is  yi  of  the  whole. 

The  teacher  can  make  a  few  such  segments  and  let  the  class  use  them. 
When  the  concrete  is  well  understood  the  numbers  may  be  compared  ab- 
stractly, 

30  is  1/12  of  360 
90  is  ^  of  360 
60  is    Ye    of  360 

Thus  they  may  be  led  to  see  that  this  type  of  problem  always  implies 
division. 

Examples  like  the  following  may  be  put  upon  a  chart  for  drill  on  the 
circular  measure  table : 


In  J^  circumference  there  are 
In  1  circumference  there  are 
In  J4  circumference  there  are 


degrees, 
degrees, 
degrees. 


Fig.  166. 


Drill  for  time  measure  may  be  furnished  by  more  elaborate  charts 
similar  to  those  illustrated  in  Figs.  116,  118,  141,  etc.  More  difficult  num- 
bers may  now  be  used.  Figs.  49,  97,  100,  119  should  furnish  suggestions 
for  drills  on  the  table  for  dry  measure.  Figs.  76,  98  and  101  should  fur- 
nish drill  for  liquid  measure. 

Problems. 

In  addition  to  associating  the  type  problems  with  the  circular  measure 
chart,  other  charts  like  the  following  are  useful  for  reference  and  to  keep 
the  underlying  principles  before  the  children. 


L     Finding  a  part  of  a  quantity,  e.  g.,  ^  of  12. 
If  John  gives  away  ^  of  12  marbles,  how  many  does  he 
give  away? 


^ 

V 

J_ 

4 

J 

3 

4 

3 

4 

Fig.  167, 
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II.  Pending  a  quantity  when  a  part  is 
given.     (See  4A.) 

If  ■}4.  of  a  pie  cost  15  cents;  find  cost 
of  whole  pie. 


Fig.  168. 
III.     Finding  what  part  one  number  is  of  another. 


-I T 


Mary  had  12  cents.     She  lost  3  cents.     What  part  of  her  money  did 
.she  lose? 


Grade— 5B. 

Decimals  and  common  fractions ;  reduction ;  the  four  operations. 

The  per  cent  equivalents  of  common  and  decimal  fractions. 

Weights  and  measures. 

Bills. 

Measurements  and  comparisons. 

Problems. 

Special  work — Decimals. 

— Course  of  Study,  City  of  New  York. 

Decimal. 
The  reading  of  decimals  should  be  associated  with  charts  similar  to 
163,  164,  in  5A.    These  charts  should  have  larger  numbers  including  more 
places  both  for  integers  and  decimals  than  those  used  in  5A. 

Decimal  Equivalents  of  Business  Fractions. 

Make  a  chart  similar  to  the  one  illustrated  in  Fig.  161,  making  the 
figures  at  the  right  decimals  instead  of  fractions,  e.  g.:  AGy/s,  .SSys,  .50, 
.66%,  .88^,  1.00.  The  children's  minds  may  be  refreshed  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  such  a  chart  as  161  and  asking  them  how  this  was  made  from  the' 
100  square  inches.  This  will  enable  them  to  easily  take  up  work  with  this 
new  chart  before  them.  They  know  that  in  the  original  large  square  each 
square  inch  was  (1/100)  one  hundredth  of  the  whole.  (See  Fig.  153.) 
Therefore  1  row  of  squares  is  .167^  of  the  whole;  2  rows  of  squares  are 
.335<3  of  the  wdiole ;  3  rows  of  squares  are  .50  of  the  whole,  etc. 

Using  such  a  chart  as  has  been  described  for  reference,  children  should 
solve  such  problems  as  the  following:  .16^  -f  .16^;  .16^  -f  .33^;  .16/^ 
4-  .50;  .33y3  +  .SSVs;  .66%  +  -16^  I  -83^  +  -16%;  -16^  X  3; 
.16%  X  4;  .16^  X  5;  .16^^  X  6;  .16^  X  9. 
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.167^  is  what  part  of  .50,  .66}i,  .Z^A,,  .83>1  1.00,  etc.? 

1.00  is  how  many  .16^<'s,  .ZZVi^,  .50's,  .662^'s,  83>^'s,  etc.? 

Charts  and  examples  similar  to  Fig.  161  should  be  made  for  .335^ 
;  nd  .12j/4.  With  such  a  chart  as  the  latter  in  view  it  is  easy  to  show  that 
.87j/^  =r  ^,  and  it  becomes  a  simple  matter  to  solve  .87 }4  of  16.  .87^  of 
16  =  %  of  16;  }i  of  16  =  14. 

The  business  fractions  and  their  equivalents  may  be  tabulated  on  charts 
for  the  purpose  of  memorizing-  them.  But  this  should  not  be  done  until  they 
are  thoroughly  understood  by  direct  association  with  the  concrete  in  the 
manner  already  suggested. 

Sight  cards  are  useful  for  drill  exercises  in  giving  the  decimal  equiva- 
lents of  business  fractions.    They  should  contain  such  examples  as : 

=  ?  1/  —   ?  7%  —   ■?  2/  —   ? 


/4   — 


i  =    ? 


—    ? 


Bills. 

Such  a  chart  as  the  one  illustrated  in  Fig.  156  may  furnish  very  good 
drill  on  using  the  terms  debtor  and  creditor  if  the  movable  slips  are  used 
to  change  the  heading,  as  was  suggested  for  4B. 

Measurements  and  Comparisons. 


great 


The    dozen,    gross    and 
■gross  may  be  associated  with  the 
multiplication  and  division  tables. 

Movable  cards  may  be  used  to 
change  the  numbers  1,  7,  1,  6, 
1,  5. 


In  1  great  gross  there 

are  — 

gross. 

In  7  great  gross  there 

are  — 

gross. 

In  1  great  gross  there 

are  — 

dozen. 

In  6  great  gross  there 

are  — 

dozen. 

In  1  dozen  there  are  — 

-  units. 

In  1  dozen  there  are  — 

-  units. 

Fig.  169. 


In 

144  units  there  are 

—  dozen  and  — 

-  units. 

In 

65  units  there  are 

—  dozen  and  — 

units. 

In 

144  dozen  there  are 

—  gross. 

In 

40  dozen  there  are 

—  gross  and  — 

dozen. 

In 

144  gross  there  are 

—  great  gross. 

In 

98  gross  there  are 

—  great  gross  - 

-  gross. 

Fig.  170. 


Score  may  be  given  a  literary  association  by  referring  to  the  Gettys- 
burg speech  which  mentions  four  score  and  seven  years,  or  to  the  Biblical 
quotation  which  says  the  age  of  man  is  three  score  and  ten  years. 


A  chart  may  be  made  similar  to 
the  one  shown  in  Fig.  171. 


4  score 

and    7  years 

are 

—  years. 

3  score 

and  10  years 

are 

—  years. 

5  score 

and    3  years 

are 

—  years. 

6  score 

and    4  years 

are 

—  years. 

Fig.  171. 
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Paper  measure  may  be  associated 
with  2's,  4's,  5's,  and  with  ^,  %, 
yi,  etc.,  and  charts  may  be  made 
similar  to  the  one  illustrated  in 
Fig.  172. 

Fig.    172. 
Sight  cards  similar  to  those  shown  in  Fig.  173  and  174  may  be  used  for 
drill  in  finding  the  areas  of  parallelograms  and  of  triangles. 


J4  ream  of  paper  is 

—  sheets. 

J4  ream  of  paper  is 

—  sheets. 

Ys  ream  of  paper  is 

—  sheets. 

48  sheets  of  paper  are 

—  quires. 

60  quires  of    paper  are 

—  reams. 

II 

fyj^ 

<7 

l^. 

Fig.   173.  Fig.    174. 

Other  figures  may  be  similarly  placed  on  other  cards. 

Type  problems  with  decimals  may  be  represented  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  type  problems  with  fractions  in  5A.  (See  167,  168,  168a,  for  illus- 
trations of  the  first  three  types.) 

Drill  on  simple  problems  of  the  fourth  type  may  be  furnished  by  charts 
similar  to  those  shown  in  Fig.  175. 


MY    MOnElY    -t- 


i-l^^lY   I^OrtEYj    15 


$^.3  6 
.4  8 


4S4. 
.3  0 


<  I  6. 

y_i>.^ i 


?    IS  riY  MOHEY 


Fig.  175. 
Other  numbers  may  be  put  upon  movable  cards  to  replace  ^.36,  $.48, 
$.24,  etc.    Other  charts  may  be  made  with  figures  to  represent  the  decimal 
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equivalents  of  other  business  fractions.  Children  may  supply  other  ques- 
tions and  answers  involving  profit,  gain,  money  given,  etc.,  e.  g.:  A  man 
sold  his  house  for  $150,  which  was  l^^  what  it  cost.    What  did  it  cost?  etc. 


Fig.  176. 

A  chart  similar  to  Fig.  176  should  be  used  to  illustrate  such  examples 
as:     .80  of  Frank's  marbles  are  16  marbles.     How  many  marbles  has  he? 

The  children  may  supply  other  questions  and  answers  from  suggestions 
involving  loss,  amount  cut  off,  amount  sold,  etc.,  e.  g.:  A  man  lost  $60, 
which  was  .80  of  all  he  had.  How  much  did  he  have?  etc.  A  man  sold 
40  acres  of  his  farm,  which  was  .80  of  his  land.  How  many  acres  in  the 
entire  farm? 


Grade— OA. 

Denominate  Numbers. 

Percentage. 

Bills. 

Measurements. 

Problems. 

Special  Work — Denominate  Numbers. 

— Course  of  Study,  City  of  New  York. 


Denominate  Numbers. 

All  tables  of  denominate  numbers  are  now  completed  and  should  be 
reviewed  abstractly  by  the  use  of  such  charts  as  are  illustrated  in  Ffg. 
177-178. 

For  Fig.  177  the  children  are  asked  to  name  the  table,  tell  the  articles 
which  are  counted  or  sold  by  the  table  and  supply  the  numbers  corresponding 
to  the  table. 
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Fig.  177. 


For  Fig.  178  children  are  required  to  name  the  table,  tell  articles 
measured  or  counted  by  the  table  and  supply  the  names  corresponding  to  the 
numbers. 


4 

2 

12       : 

2 

8 

3       : 

4 

4 

5/3    : 

31^ 

320       : 
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60 

60 

24 
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4 

12 
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60 

60 
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:  144 
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:      9 
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Fig.  178. 


See  charts  of  preceding  grades  (25,  48,  49,  76,  97-101,  114-121,  140-142, 
157-159)   for  concrete  drills  using  denominate  numbers. 

Charts  using  more  difficult  problems  involving  simple  reduction  may  be 
made  for  this  grade.     In  using  Fig.  179  the  cost  of  the  articles  is  to  be  found. 


4 

bu. 

and  2 

pk. 

1 

6 

bu. 

and  1 

pk. 

\  @  $2 

per 

bu. 

5 

bu. 

and  3 

Etc. 

pk. 

J 

Fig.  179. 


This  involves  reducing  the  pecks  to  a  higher  denomination  and  using  it  as  a 
fractional  part  of  a  bushel  in  the  multiplication.  Movable  cards  may  be 
used  to  change  the  number  of  bushels  or  pecks.  Movable  slips  may  be  used 
to  change  the  price  per  bushel. 

On  another  movable  slip  may  be  placed  several  prices  per  peck  to  be 
used  with  these  same  numbers.  Such  examples  involve  reduction  to  lower 
terms. 
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5  lb.     4  oz.  ] 

6  lb.     8  oz. 

8  lb.   12  oz.   j 

,  @  12c.  per  lb 

7  lb.     2  oz. 

9  lb     4  oz. 

J 

Fig.  180. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  chart  this  may  also  be  used  with  other 
numbers  and  other  prices,  also  for  examples  requiring  reduction  to  lower 
terms. 

Similar  charts  may  be  made  for  liquid  measure,  long  measure,  circular 
measure,  square  and  cubic  measure  time,  counting,  U.  S.  money,  avoirdupois 
and  troy  weight,  etc. 


UAM. 

— -1 

3\ 

rEiD. 

z  Sl(^  9) 

MAR. 
APR. 

3r 

1  APR. 

5,   19  05  1 

30 

MAY 

3  1 

junc 

30 

-JULY    3  I 
AUG."      3  1 
vSEPT,   30 
OCT.       3  1 
MOV.      "30 
DEC.      3  I 

Fig.  190. 


The  chart  illustrated  in  Fig.  190  afifords  means  of  drill  on  the  difference 
between  dates  in  days  and  in  years,  months  and  days. 

Children  may  be  asked  to  find  the  difference  between  the  date  appearing 
on  the  movable  slip  and  January,  February,  March,  April,  May,  June,  July, 
etc.,  of  the  present  day  and  year,  e.  g.,  find  the  difference  between  April  5, 
1905  and  January  23,  1910.     If  only  the  number  of  days  between  two  months 


1 

^APR. 

5. 

1905 

MAY 

10, 

1910 

JuriE 

8, 

1695 

JULY 

1. 

1684 
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is  required  the  years  on  the  movable  sHp  may  either  be  covered  or  turned 
back.     This  may  be  utiHzed  for  rapid  oral  drill. 

Having  this  chart  in  view  constantly  helps  children  to  visualize  the 
exact  number  of  days  in  each  month. 

They  may  be  asked  such  questions  as : 

In  what  year  were  you  born  ? 

What  is  the  month  of  your  birth? 

How  old  are  you  now? 

Find  the  difiference  between  your  age  and  the  dates  on  the  movable 
chart  as  they  are  shown  one  after  another.  Alake  other  problems  using  the 
dates  of  birth  of  pupils  in  your  class. 

This  chart  may  also  be  used  for  more  difficult  problems  to  be  done  as 
seat  work. 

Decimals. 

See  Fig.  150,  151,  152-154  in  4B;  161,  163,  164  in  5A;  and  175,  176 
in  5B. 

Recognition  and  reading  of  decimals  may  be  drilled  upon  by  using  sight 
cards  containing  examples  similar  to  the  following:  21.031,  641.09,  40.02, 
604.201,  etc. 

Percentage. 

Associate  directly  with  the  concrete  as  in  the  case  of  decimals. 

Such  charts  as  shown  in  Figs.  150,  152-154,  161,  175,  176,  may  be 
used  for  percentage  as  well  as  for  decimals. 

The  visual  representation  of  the  direct  relation  between  the  fractional 
part  and  the  percentage  is  well  illustrated  by  such  charts  as  are  shown  in 
Figs.  191,  192,  193. 
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Fig.  191. 
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j                i 

1        -- 

16^% 

16^7* 

1       » 
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33^% 

50% 

6  6^% 
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Fig.  192. 
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Fig.  193. 


Simple  exercises  in  the  three  cases  of  percentage  may  be  associated  with 
the  concrete  by  making-  such  charts  as  are  shown  in  Figs.  150,  152-154,  161, 
175,  176.      These  charts  should  not  be  used  for  decimals  only.      Children 

should  be  trained  to  use  the  terms  per 
cent  and  percentage. 

Finding  a  number  when  the  number 
plus  or  minus  a  percentage  of  it  is  given 
may  be  associated  with  buying  and  sell- 
ing and  profit  and  loss.     See  Fig.  194. 

Illustrations   like   the  above   should 
be  referred  to  in  working  such  problems 
j7iQ    194  as:     A  farm  cost  $800  and  was  sold  at 

a  gain  of  25%.     Find  the  selling  price? 
The  cost  4/4  is  represented  by  the  large  square.     %  of  the  large  square 
equals  200.     The  selling  price  equals  4/4 -\- j4  or  $800  +  $200  =  $1,000. 
The  same  thing  might  be  represented  by  lines  as  in  Fig.  105. 
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Z5% 
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Fig.  195. 
Examples  like  the  following  may  be  solved  by  reference  to  a  chart 
similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  196. 


Fig.  196. 


At  what  price  must  goods  which  cost  $4.50,  etc.,  be  marked,  in  order 
to  gain  20%? 


\ 

J 

- 

zo% 

Finding  a  number  when  it  has  been 
diminished  by  a  percent  of  itself 
should  be  associated  with  concrete 
illustrations  on  charts  similar  to  the 
one  shown  in  Fig.  197. 

Simple  examples  should  be  used  to 
drill  on  this  principle,  e.  g.,  A  horse 
was  sold  for  $120  which  was  20% 
less  than  he  cost.  What  was  the  cost 
of  the  horse? 


Fig.  197. 
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Bills. 

Bills  as  in  preceding  grades.  Drill  should  be  given  in  distinguishing 
the  terms  debtor  and  creditor,  and  in  receipting  paid  bills. 

In  this  grade  children  are  to  pay  bills  by  checks  properly  indorsed. 

Charts  may  be  made  showing  bills  properly  drawn  and  properly 
indorsed. 

Measurements. 

231  cu.  in.  in  1  gallon. 

2150.4  cu.  in.  in  1  bushel. 

5760  gr.  in   1  pound  troy  weight. 

7000  gr.  in  1  pound  avoirdupois  weight,  are  to  bs  memorized  in  this 
grade. 

These  numbers  associated  with  their  respective  denominations  may  be 
placed  upon  a  chart  which  may  be  hung  in  a  prominent  place  in  the  room 
for  the  sake  of  the  visual-minded  pupils. 

The  auditory-minded  children  may  be  helped  to  memorize  these 
numbers  if  they  are  separated  into  their  prime  factors  and  drill  is  given  upon 
finding  the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  the  fractional  parts,  e.  g.,  231  = 
3X7X11-  A  chart  could  be  made  to  afford  drill  in  finding  the  number 
of  cubic  inches  in  1/3,  2/3,  1/7,  2/7,  3/7,  4/7,  5/7,  (>I7,  1/11,  2/11,  3/11, 
4/11,  5/11,  6/11,  7/11,  8/11,  9/11,  10/11  of  a  gallon. 

The  motor-minded  children  may  be  helped  to  memorize  these  numbers 
by  using  different  combinations  of  the  factors  of  the  numbers,  including 
paper  models  of  different  shapes.  For  instance  a  gallon  containing  231 
cu.  in.  may  be  made  the  following  sizes :  11  X  7  X  3  ins. ;  22  X  7  X  1/-^  ins. ; 
11  X  14  X  1>^  ins. ;  5j,^  X  14  X  3  ins. ;  22  X  3>4  X  3  ins.,  etc. 

The  factors  of  the  other  numbers  may  be  similarly  used. 

The  5760  can  be  multiplied  and  divided  by  any  multiple  of  5  or  10. 

The  7000  lends  itself  easily  to  any  of  the  fundamental  operations. 

A  chart  like  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  198  may  be  used  for  drill  in  using 
the  denominate  numbers  of  this  grade. 


Reduce 

500  gallons 

to  cubic 

inches. 

8,000  pounds  (Troy) 

to  grains. 

.S6,000  grains 

to  pound; 

;  (Avoir.). 

100  bushels 

to  cubic 
Etc. 

inches. 

Fig.  198. 

In  using  this  chart  attention  should  be  given  to  the  language  which  is 
used  in  explanations. 

Children  should  be  required  to  tell  whether  they  are  going  to  reduce 
to  a  higher  or  to  a  lower  denomination.  Whether  they  are  going  to  multiply 
or  to  divide  and  by  what  number.  Movable  cards  containing  other  numbers 
may  be  placed  over  the  500,  8,000,  56,000,  100;  thus  giving  a  greater  variety 
of  problems. 
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Grade— OB. 

Percentage  and  its  applications. 

Bills. 

Measurements. 

Problems. 

Special  Work — Percentage  and  Its  Applications. 

— Course  of  Study,  City  of  New  York. 

Percentage. 

Review  of  decimals  and  percentage  may  be  gained  from  charts  similar  to 
those  illustrated  in  Figs.  l.SO-154.  161,  175-176,  191-193. 

Profit  and  loss  may  be  associated  with  such  charts  as  are  illustrated  in 
Figs.  194-197. 

The  direct  cases  in  commercial  discount,  commission,  taxes,  duties  and 
insurance  are  new  only  on  the  side  of  language  work.  The  principle  involved 
in  each  is  that  of  finding  per  cent. 

Bills. 
As  in  preceding  grades. 

Measurements. 

The  number  of  pounds  in  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  etc.,  is  to  be 
used  in  working  problems  but  need  not  be  memorized. 

The  fact  that  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62^  pounds  is  to  be 
memorized. 

62^2  is  already  familiar  to  the  children  as  5/8  of  100.  Use  may  be 
made  of  this  fact  in  connection  with  such  problems  as  are  given  in  Fig.  199. 


25  cubic  feet  of  water  weigh  - 

-  pounds. 

30  cubic  feet  of  water  weigh  - 

-  pounds. 

15  cubic  feet  of  water  weigh  - 

-  pounds 

45  cu1)ic  feet  of  water  weigh  - 

-  pounds. 

60  cubic  feet  of  water  weigh  - 

-  pounds. 

Fig.  199. 

In  using  such  a  chart  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  199  the  children  should  be 
trained  to  find  the  answers  rapidly  by  mtiltiplying  by  100  and  dividing  by  5/8. 

Other  numbers  on  a  movable  card  should  be  used  to  replace  the  25,  30, 
15,  45,  60. 
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Grade — 7  A. 

Simple  interest. 

Accounts, 

Problems. 

Metric  system. 

Foreign  money. 

Constructive  and  inventional  exercises. 

Special  work — Simple  interest. 

— Course  of  Study,  City  of  New  York. 
Interest. 
Interest  and  amounts  for  years,  months  and  days  (360  days  to  the  year) 
is  required  in  7 A.     Drill  on  simple  problems  to  fix  the  principle  may  be 
gained  from  using  such  a  chart  as  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  200. 

Movable  cards  may  be  used  to 
change  the  numbers  indicating  princi- 
pal or  rate. 

Such  a  chart  as  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 
190  in  6A  for  finding  the  difference 
in  time  between  dates  may  be  utilized 
here  for  giving  problems  in  finding 
interest  and  amount  between  given 
dates. 

Metric  System. 


Prin. 

Rate. 

Time.        Int. 

$100 

6% 

2      yr. 

? 

$250 

5% 

iJ^yr. 

7 

$600 

3% 

4      yr. 

■? 

$278 

10% 

•     2      yr. 

? 

$640 

4% 

5      yr. 

> 

$2,000 

2% 

3      yr. 

? 

Fig.  200. 


Such  a  chart  as  is  furnished  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education 
(List  3099)  should  be  hung  in  a  prominent  place,  where  constant  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  it.    The  children  should  eventually  visualize  it. 

Children  will  be  greatly  helped  in  understanding  the  metric  system  if 
they  make  pasteboard  models  of  the  units  of  length,  volume  and  weight. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  ways  of  making  them  see  the  interrelation 
of  tables,  c.  g.:    1  cu.  dm.  =  1  liter;  1  liter  of  water  weighs  1  kg. 

They  should  be  required  to  find  by  actual  measurement  that  a  five-cent 
piece  is  2  mm.  in  thickness,  2  cm.  in  diameter,  and  5  gr.  in  weight. 

They  should  also  experimentally  test  the  approximate  equivalents,  e.  g.: 
1  m.  =  39.27  in.  (1  yd.)  ;  11.  =  1  qt. ;  1  kg.  =  2>^  lb. ;  1  km.  =  5/^  mi. 

Rapid  drill  on  the  tables  may  be  gained  from  a  chart  like  the  one 
shown  in  Fig.  201. 


Mm. 

Km. 

Hm. 

Dm. 

m. 

dm. 

cm. 

mm. 

■? 

:         7 

:         7 

;                7 

.      2,050 

7 

7 

7 

7 

■           7 

:      700 

7 

7 

■> 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

■           7 

7 

16,000 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

:      648 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

24 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

9 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

128-640 

7 

Fig.  201. 
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Such  a  chart  as  201  emphasizes  the  table  of  Hnear  measure  and  gives 
drill  in  multiplication  and  division  by  10,  100,  1000,  etc. 

Similar  charts  should  be  made  for  the  tables  of  volume,  of  weight,  and 
for  square  and  cubic  measure. 

A  chart  like  the  one  illustrated  in  Fig. 
202  may  be  used  to  furnish  drill  on  the 
interrelation  of  the  tables  of  cubic  meas- 
ure, of  volume,  of  weight. 

Further  drill  may  be  given  by  associ- 
ating these  tables  with  questions  dealing 
Fig  202.  ^vith   specific   gravity.     This   work   may 

be  correlated  with  science  work. 


cu.  dm. 

1. 

kg. 

275         : 

? 

? 

? 

:        729 

? 

? 

? 

:        460 

28 

? 

p 

? 

:        600 

? 

Material. 

Sp.G. 

Cu.  dm. 

1. 

Kg. 

Gold 

19.3 

10         : 

—         : 

? 

Alcohol 

.79 

—         : 

5 

? 

Sulphuric  acid 

1.84 

—         : 

? 

184 

Ice 

.92 

2 

— 

? 

Sea  water 

:          1.025 

— 

SO 

? 

Silver 

:        10.5 

;                     ? 

:        — 

:     1,050 

Fig.  203. 


Foreign  Money. 

Charts  containing  the  principal  denominations  of  foreign  money  and 
their  equivalents,  e.  g.: 

1  pound    (£) Enghsh  =  $4.8665 

1  franc    French  =  $  .193 

1  mark   German  =  $  .2385 

should  be  hung  where  the  children  can  visualize  and  memorize  the  numbers. 
Charts  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  204  furnish  drill  on  changing 
money  of  other  denominations  into  American  equivalents. 


American 

English 

French 

German 

Dollar. 

Pound. 

Frank. 

Mark. 

100             : 

7 

? 

? 

? 

10            : 

? 

? 

? 

:             ? 

:            10 

? 

? 

? 

? 

100 

Fig.  204. 

Movable  cards  containing  other  members  may  be  used  in  each  of  these 
columns  to  give  variety. 

Of  course  when  the  money  given  is  of  a  foreign  denomination  and  its 
equivalent  is  required  in  another  foreign  denomination,  it  must  first  be 
reduced    to    American    money    and  then  to  the  other  denomination,  e.  g.: 

1.93                 1.93 
10  francs  =  $1.93  =  £  = marks.     Knowledge  of  foreign 


4.8665 


.2385 
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money  is  applied  usually  in  changing  American  money  to  or  from  one 
foreign  denomination.  Teachers  should  avoid  arithmetic  puzzles  in  what 
is  in  itself  a  puzzling  subject. 

Railroad  timetables  and  the  circulars  of  steamship  lines  may  be  utilized 
to  give  interesting  practice  in  the  use  of  foreign  money. 

Longitude  and  Time. 
A  chart  like  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  205  furnishes  means  for  rapid  drill 
in  problems  in  longitude  and  time.     It  is  suggested  that  in  addition  to  the 
large  chart  each  child  should  make  a  miniature  one  to  be  kept  on  his  desk 
for  ready  reference. 

Definite  explanation  should  be 
given  to  make  clear  relation  be- 
tween the  large  and  small  circles 
in  Fig.  205,  e.  g.: 

The  earth  takes  24  hours  to 
complete  one  rotation.  As  360° 
are  presented  to  the  sun  in  twen- 
ty-four hours,  it  follows  that  15° 
are  presented  to  the  sun  in  one 
hour.  The  earth  rotates  from 
west  to  east,  hence  places  15° 
east  of  a  given  meridian  receive 
the  sun's  rays  one  hour  earlier 
than  the  meridian  itself,  and 
places  15°  west  receive  the  sun's 
rays  one  hour  later. 

Therefore  when  it  is  noon  here 
it  is  an  hour  later,  or  1  P.  M.,  15°  east  of  here;  an  hour  earlier,  or  11  A.  M., 
15°  west  of  here;  and  6  hours  earlier,  or  6  A.  M.,  90°  west  of  here. 

In  the  chart  shown  in  Fig.  205  the  large  circle  represents  the  degrees 
of  longitude,  and  the  small  circle  represents  hours  of  time.  The  prime 
meridian  is  represented  by  the  line  marked  0. 

Place  the  line  marked  12  m.  on  the  line  marked  0°.  Then  all  longitude 
on  the  right  is  east  longitude  and  should  be  so  marked.  The  time  on  the 
right  is  P.  M.  Beside  each  number  1-12  should  be  written  P.  M.  The 
longitude  on  the  left  should  be  marked  west  longitude,  and  each  hour  of 
time,  1-11,  should  be  marked  A.  M. 

Problem :  If  it  is  8  P.  M.,  Nov.  25,  at  New  York,  what  time  is  it  in 
Denver  ? 

It  is  necessary  to  know  the  longitude  of  New  York  (75°  W.)  and  of 
Denver  (105°  W.). 

Turn  the  smaller  circle  until  the  line  marked  8  P.  M.  coincides  with  the 
line  on  the  larger  circle  representing  75°  W.  Then  the  line  representing- 
6  P.  M.  is  found  to  fall  along  the  line  marked  105°  W. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  there  is  a  difference  of  30°  in  longitude 
between  New  York  and  Denver,  and  a  dift'erence  of  two  hours  in  time — 
one  hour  for  every  15°. 


Fig.  205. 
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Problems  2  and  3:  If  it  is  10  P.  M.  at  Xew  York  on  November  25, 
what  time  is  it  (a)  at  London  (0°)  ?  (b)  at  P.erlin  (  13°  E.)  ? 

We  first  place  the  line  for  10  P.  At.  on  the  line  representing-  75°  W. 
longitude.  Then  we  olxserve  that  the  line  marked  3:00  A.  M.  falls  on  0°. 
Hence  it  is  3:00  A.  M.  (next  morning)  at  London. 

At  the  same  time  we  observe  that  it  is  4:00  A.  M.  (next  morning)  at 
Berlin. 

With  such  a  chart  in  view  pupils  may  be  required  to  give  rapid  answers 
to  (and  prove  the  same  by  reference  to  the  chart)  problems  like  the 
following : 

When  it  is  9  A.  M.  at  Greenwich,  what  time  is  it  15°  east  of  Green- 
wich?   30°  east  of  Greenwich? 

Philadelphia  is  75°  west  of  Greenwich.  When  it  is  1  o'clock  at  Green- 
wich what  time  is  it  in  Philadelphia? 

Chicago  is  90°  west  of  Greenwich  Ls  it  earlier  or  later  than  noon  at 
Chicago  when  it  is  noon  at  Greenwich?     Why? 

Grade— 7  B. 

Simple  mterest  and  its  application. 

Ratio  and  proportion. 

Easv  equations  involving  one  unknown  cjuantity ;  problems  solved  both 
by  analysis  and  by  the  equation  method. 

Constructive  and  inventional  exercises. 

vSpecial  work — Solution  of  problems  by  the  equation  method. 

— Course  of  Study,  City  of  Nezv'  York. 

The  indirect  cases  of  percentage  as  applied  to  interest,  profit  and  loss, 
taxes,  duties,  insurance,  commission,  trade  discount,  etc.,  may  be  drilled  on 
by  using-  charts  similar  to  those  illustrated  in  Figs.  207-213. 

The  numbers  used  should  be  small,  so  that  pupils  may  perform  the 
operations  mentally  and  give  the  answers  rapidly. 

Movable  cards  with  other  data  may  be  used  to  replace  any  of  the 
columns  as  given.     Thus  the  variety  of  problems  may  be  greatly  increased. 


Pi-in. 

Rate. 

$100 

5%             : 

1 

$500 

:            2%             : 

? 

:           6%            : 

$400 

:            5%            : 

$200 

■              ? 

? 

:            4%             : 

Interest. 

Time. 

Interest. 

:            1  vr.  6  mo.             : 

? 

:                   1  yr. 

? 

:                   2  yr. 

:           $48 

.                     ? 

:           $10 

:                   5  vr. 

:           $40 

:                   3  yr. 

:           $60 

Fig.  207. 

Fig.  207  shows  a  chart  which  may  be  used  for  drill  on  the  indirect 
cases  of  interest. 

A  similar  chart  could  be  made  with  one  more  column,  calling  for  the 
amounts,  when  sufficient  proficiency  has  been  attained  to  warrant  requiring 
more  involved  processes  from  the  children. 
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Profit  and  Loss. 


Rate 

Rate 

Selling- 

Cost. 

of  gain. 

of  loss. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

price. 

$12         : 

10% 

• — -         : 

? 

— 

> 

$2         : 

4% 

—         : 

? 

— 

? 

? 

:        — • 

:         ? 

:        — 

$8 

$24 

$800 

— 

? 

— 

$200 

? 

? 

— 

20% 

— 

? 

:        $16 

$15 

? 

— ■ 

$3 

— 

? 

Fig.  208. 

A  chart  similar  to  the  one  ilhistrated  in  Fig.  208  is  useful  for  drill  in 
connection  with  the  indirect  cases  of  profit  and  loss. 

Taxes. 


Valuation 

of 

Tax  on 

Taxes. 

Property. 

1  dollar. 

$100 

p 

$1.00 

$175 

.001 

? 

? 

:                .002 

:                $40 

$400 

.^2y, 

? 

$100 

? 

$50 

p 

.004 

$100 

Fig.  209. 


The  chart  shown  in  Fig.  209  should  be  used  in  connection  with  taxes. 

Duties. 


Cost  as 

Ad  Valorem 

Rate  of 

Cost  of 

per  Invoice. 

Duty. 

Tariff. 

Importation. 

$500 

? 

10% 

? 

$200                : 

? 

35% 

? 

$150 

$15 

? 

? 

? 

$40 

5% 

— 

? 

:               $30 

10% 

— 

$720 

? 

6% 

? 

Fig.  210. 

Pupils  should  be  required  to  solve  rapidly  simple  problems  involving 
the  indirect  cases  in  duties  such  as  are  shown  in  Fig.  210. 

Insurance. 


Sum  Insured. 

Rate. 

Premium. 

$120 

25% 

? 

$36 

V4% 

? 

? 

:              2% 

$128 

$300 

? 

$5 

$250 

5% 

p 

? 

10% 

$20 

Fig.  211. 
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Fig.  211  illustrates  a  chart  to  be  used  for  drill  on  problems  in  insurance. 

Commission. 


Amt.  of  Purchase 

as  Proceeds 

Agent's 

Rate  of  . 

of  Sale. 

Commission. 

Commission. 

Remittance. 

? 

:            $1.60 

2^% 

? 

$300 

? 

V2% 

? 

? 

:                  ? 

:          12)^% 

:            $56 

? 

$15 

3     %. 

? 

$500 

$5 

? 

? 

? 

$100 

2    % 

? 

Fig.  212. 


Commission  problems  involving  the  indirect  cases  may  be  drilled  on  by 


the  use  of  a  chart  similar  to  the  one  illustrated  in  Fig.  212. 


Trade  Discount. 


List  Price. 

Rate  of  Discount. 

Discount. 

Net  Price. 

$2.50 

:                10% 

? 

? 

$90            : 

20%                  : 

? 

? 

? 

:                10% 

:           $100 

— 

$150 

:                  ? 

:            $120 

? 

? 

30%,  10% 

:               — 

$630 

$600 

20%,  10% 

:               — 

? 

Fig.  213a. 


Fig.  213a  illustrates  a  chart  containing  problems  in  trade  discount. 

Such  a  chart  as  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  213  may  be  used  to  drill  upon 
multiplication  by  5,  25,  125,  150,  175,  250. 


5 

25 

125 

150 

175 

250 

43.6 

:         216 

:           4.88 

:         34 

:         16 

:         92 

20 

:           35 

:         1.688 

:         26 

:         40 

:         16 

126.4         : 

432          : 

800 

38          : 

48          : 

84 

75         : 

254         : 

8800         : 

82          : 

80          : 

32 

125 

83 

1600 

96 

12         : 

24 

6.3          : 

92         : 

16000 

58          : 

24         : 

36 

73.4 

65 

3200 

72 

28 

28 

.04 

:           94 

:              2.4 

:         56 

32 

88 

Fig.  213. 


To  multiply  by  5,  multiply  by  10  and  divide  by  2. 
To  multiply  by  25,  multiply  by  100  and  divide  by  4. 
To  multiply  by  125,  multiply  by  1000  and  divide  by  8. 
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Grade~8A. 

Square  Root. 

Mensuration. 

Business  forms  and  usages. 

Short  methods. 

Easy  equations  involving  two   unknown   quantities ;   problems   solved 

both  by  analysis  and  by  the  equation  method. 
Special  work — Mensuration  and  business  forms. 

— Course  of  Study,  City  of  Nezv  York. 

Business  Forms. 

Charts  using  more  difficult  numbers  but  otherwise  similar  to  those  il- 
lustrated in  Figs.  207-213  may  be  utilized  for  drill  on  interest,  profit  and 
loss,  taxes,  duties,  insurance,  commission,  trade  discount. 

Short  Methods. 

In  addition  the  eye  should  be  trained  to  catch  the  tens  as  much  as  pos- 
sible.   A  good  computer  will  know  and  detect  other  combinations  than  tens. 

The  shortest  method  in  subtraction  is  the  "making  change"  method. 

Drill  upon  the  decimations  is  helpful  in  both  addition  and  subtraction 
work,  e.  g.,  wherever  7  -\-  8  occurs  the  units  figure  will  always  be  5,  i.  e., 
17  +  8  =  25 ;  27  +  8  r=  35 ;  37  -f  8  =  45.  The  opposite  is  true  in  sub- 
traction, e.  g.,  35  —  7  =  28 ;  25  —  7  =  18 ;  15  —  7  =  8. 

"In  multiplication  and  division,  work  should  be  given  in  multiplying 
and  dividing  by  integral  powers  of  10,  by  aliquot  parts  of  100  and  by  busi- 
ness fractions  (see  4A)."' — From  Course  of  Study,  City  of  Neiv  York. 

Short  methods  may  be  devised  for  multiplying  such  numbers  as  are 
given  in  Fig.  214  by  ZZy^,  ?>^Zy3,  66^,  666%,  etc. 


33  1/3. 

333  1/3. 

66  2/3. 

666  2/3. 

2Z  1/3. 

66  2/3. 

60     : 

30 

60 

60 

42.6 

96 

36     : 

33 

36 

30 

15.63 

39 

42 

12 

42 

18 

3.333 

93 

51 

90 

51 

ZZ 

12,000 

57 

66 

15 

66 

24 

9,830 

72 

123 

:   21 

:   123 

12 

237 

•   144 

312 

27 

312 

36 

75 

162 

111 

36 

75 

90 

45 

132 

66.3 

24 

45 

27 

84 

3.33 

Fig.  214. 


To  multiply  by  ?>?>yj,,  multiply  by  100  and  divide  by  3. 
To  multiply  by  2>?)Zy3,,  multiply  by  1000  and  divide  by  3. 
To  multiply  by  667^,  multiply  by  100  and  divide  by  6. 
To  multiply  by  666%,  multiply  by  1000  and  divide  by  6. 
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A  chart  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  215  may  be  used  for  rapid 
drill  in  multiplying  by  9,  99,  999,  98,  998,  97. 


9. 

99. 

999. 

98. 

998. 

97. 

24 

10 

:    2 

5 

8 

6 

35 

8 

3 

7 

4 

8 

16 

20 

6 

4 

7 

2 

27 

3 

7 

3 

9 

7 

33 

13 

5 

2 

20 

9 

82 

16 

8 

10 

41 

11 

63 

5 

6 

32 

31 

30 

14 

14 

10 

12 

15 

4 

18 

21 

21 

16 

24 

12 

10 

27 

16 

33 

12 

5 

Fig.  215. 

To  multiply  by  9,  which  is   10  —  1,  multiply  by  10  and  subtract  the 
multiplicand. 

To  multiply  by  98,  multiply  by  100  and  subtract  twice  the  multiplicand. 
To  multiply  by  97,  multiply  by  100  and  subtract  three  times  the  multi- 
plicand. 

To  multiply  by  999,  multiply  by  1000  and  subtract  the  multiplicand. 
Charts  similar  to  those  described  for  multiplication  may  be  made  for 
rapid  drill  in  division  to  illustrate  such  short  methods  as : 

To  divide  by  5,  multiply  by  2  and  divide  by  10. 
To  divide  by  25,  multiply  by  4  and  divide  by  100. 
To  divide  by  125,  multiply  by  8  and  divide  by  1000. 
To  divide  by     33^,  multiply  by  3  and  divide  by     100. 

Problems. 
Problems  should  involve  the  indirect  relations  growing  out  of  the  rules 
for  mensuration,  as:    If  the  area  of  a  circle  is  314.16  sq.  in.,  what  is  its 
radius  ? 


CIRCUMFERENCE 

DIAMETER 

RADIUS 

CIRCUMFERENCE 

14 

7 

? 

35 

28 

? 

21 

21 

? 

28 

14 

? 

77 

63 

? 

63 

49 

? 

Fig.  216. 


Such  a  chart  as  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  216  may  be  used  in  drill  on  finding 
the  circumference  when  the  diameter  or  radius  is  given. 

This  also  offers  a  practical  application  of  the  use  of  short  methods,  since 
3    1/7  may  be  substituted  for  3.1416. 

A  more  elaborate  chart  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  216  may  have 
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additional  columns  for  area,  and  problems  may  be  solved  by  the  formula : 
Area  =  ^2  radius  X  circumference. 

The  "short  methods"  advised  in  this  grade  may  be  used  in  the  solution 
of  three  common  types  of  similar  right-angled  triangles. 

I. — In  presenting  the  proposition  that  "the  square  on  the  hypothenuse 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  other  two  sides,"  it  is  usual  to 

begin  with  the  triangle  whose  sides  are  3-4-5.  Squares 
can  be  erected  on  each  side.  The  9  small  squares  on 
the  3,  the  16  on  the  4,  the  25  on  the  5,  plainly  show 
the  hypothenuse  in  terms  of  the  other  sides  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle.  The  ideas  gained  in  proportion 
should  be  applied  in  gaining  ideas  of  similar  triangles. 
A  sufficient  number  of  similar  triangles  should  be 
drawn  or  observed  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  general- 
ization. 

Of  triangles  similar  to  Fig.  217,  the  following 
deductions  should  be  made  by  the  pupils:  With  a  base  of  6  units  (inches, 
half-inches  or  quarter-inches)  the  perpendicular  is  twice  4,  or  8;  the  hy- 
pothenuse is  twice  5,  or  10.  With  a  hypothenuse  15  units  in  length,  the 
base  is  9  and  the  perpendicular  is  12.  If  the  perpendicular  is  one-half  4, 
or  2,  then  the  other  sides  are  one-half  as  long,  or  2^  and  1^^. 

The  teacher  may  make  use  of  the  following  drills  in  fixing  this  idea: 

1.  Pupils  may  be  asked  to  give  dimensions  of  triangles  similar  to 
the  3-4-5  type.  Their  answers  will  be  multiples  of  3-4-5,  as:  6-8-10; 
9-12-15;  12-16-20;  15-20-25;  etc. 

2.  Name  two  numbers,  the  sum  of  whose  squares  is  the  second  power 
of  an  integer.  [6  and  8.  The  sum  of  their  squares,  36  and  64,  or  100  is 
the  second  power  or  square  of  10.  So  all  the  multiples  of  3  and  4  will  bear 
this  relation  to  a  like  multiple  of  5.] 

3.  Name  two  numbers,  the  difference  of  whose  squares  is  a  perfect 
square.  [12  and  15.  The  difference  between  225  and  144  is  81,  or  the 
square  of  9.] 

4.  Problems  similar  to  those  suggested  under  2  and  3  may  be  worked 
out  by  drawings. 

5.  Near  the  sides  of  a  triangle  (the  3-4-5  type)  drawn  on  the  black- 
board, or  cut  from  cardboard  and  suspended  from  the  upper  frame  of  the 
blackboard,  the  teacher  or  some  pupil  may  write  6-?-10  corresponding  to 
the  base,  perpendicular  and  hypothenuse.  The  problem  for  the  class  is 
to  supply  the  dimension  of  the  side  marked  "?"  by  the  short  method,  i.  e., 
by  noting  that  6  and  10  are  twice  3  and  5.  Hence  the  perpendicular  is 
twice  4,  or  8. 

Other  groups  of  numbers  which  may  be  used  similarly  are  9-12-?; 
?-8-10;  12-P-20;  6-8-?;  ?-12-15;  12-?-20,  etc. 

II. — Another  right-angled  triangle  which  occurs  frequently  enouglu 
to  be  dealt  with  as  a  type  is  the  one  whose  base  and  perpendicular  are  equal. 
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Problems  in  which  the  diagonals  of  a  square  are  given 
to  find  the  length  of  a  side  are  in  this  class.  The  inter- 
section of  the  diagonals  forms  four  triangles  similar  to 
Fig.  218. 

If  the  base  is  1  and  the  perpendicular  is  1,  the  hy- 
pothenuse  is  the  square  root  of  2,  because  the  sum  of  the 
l/  squares  on  the  base  and  the  perpendicular  is  2. 

Fig.  218.  Suppose  in  a  right-angled  isosceles  triangle  the  base 

and  perpendicular  are  known  to  be  2  inches.  As  these  sides  are  twice  as 
long  as  those  of  the  similar  triangle  whose  base  and  perpendicular  are  1  inch 
long  (Fig.  218),  the  hypothenuse  must  be  twice  as  long,  i.  e.,  2  V  2,  or 
2  X  1.4144. 


Given 

To  find 

Base 

and  Perpendicular. 

Hypothenuse. 

3 

3 

3  V  2  -     2  X  1414  -f 

4 

4 

4  V  2  —     4  X  1414  -{- 

10 

10 

10  V2  —  10  X  1414  + 

.5 

.5 

.5  V  2  —  >^  of  1414  -f 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5  V  2  =  2>^  X  1414  + 

The  treatment  suggested  for  the  triangle  illustrated  by  Fig,  217  may 
suggest  other  ways  of  treating  the  types  illustrated  by  Fig.  218. 

III. — The  right-angled  triangle  whose  hypothen- 
use is  twice  the  length  of  the  base. 

This  triangle  is  one-half  of  an  equilateral  triangle. 

When  the  sides  of  an    equilateral    triangle    are 

known  and  the  area  is  to  be  found,  the  usual  method 

is,  first,  to  find  the  altitude.     Bisecting  the  base  and 

erecting  a  perpendicular  produces  two  triangles  similar 

I  \         to  Fig.  219. 

'  ^  The  altitude  of  any  triangle  similar  to  Fig.  219 

can  easily  be  solved  by  proportion. 


4 
6 

40 
12.5 
3 


Given 

Hypothenuse 
(or  side  of 
equilateral 
triangle). 

2 

3 

20 

6.25 

1.5 


V3 
V3 
V3 
V3 
V3 


To  Find 

Perpendicular 

(or  altitude  of 

equilateral 

triangle) . 

==     2  X  1.732  H- 
=     3  X  1.732  + 
=  20  X  1.732  + 
=  6>4  X  1.732  + 
=  V/o  X  1.732  -f 


By  this  methgd  the  area  of  an  inscribed  hexagon  may  be  found  quickly. 
If  time  is  to  be  saved  in  the  solution  of  problems  dealing  with  applica- 
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tions  of  the  types  of  triangles  illustrated  by  Figs.  218  and  219,  it  is  advised 
to  have  on  a  card  or  in  a  corner  of  a  blackboard,  for  reference : 

V2  =  1.414  + 
V  3  =  1.732  + 
Charts  made  according  to  suggestions  illustrated  in  Fig.  218a  and  2\8b 
afford  further  means  of  fixing  the  idea  of  similar  triangles,  Fig.  218,  and 
their  applications. 

Movable  slips  may  be  used  to  furnish  variety. 


- 

Base 

Perpeh. 

HYF^ 

AR£a 

2 

2 

7 

7 

N 

& 

t 

9 

7 

1 

\Yz 

7 

7 

7 

9 

* 

/ 

\ 

^ 

f 

9 

< 

N, 

/  / 

1 1 

9 

? 

t 

/ 

IZ 

1  2- 

? 

9 

4 

Fig.  218a. 


Fig.  218&. 


Charts  illustrated  by  Figs.  219a  and  2196  form  other  good  drills. 

Movable  slips  with  larger  numbers  may  be  attached  to  the  chart  for 
written  work. 

The  work  for  finding  the  area  (Fig.  219a),  should  only  be  indicated  on 
the  blackboard. 
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.                                 BASE 

HYP- 

ALT. 

ARLA 

\                                 ^ 

4 

? 

P 

\                           ^ 

6 

p 

? 

i3 

\ 

lO 

? 

? 

\                ® 

16 

P 

? 

\        l^ 

15 

? 
? 

? 

1 

15 

Fig.  219a. 


R 

PkDioS 

ApoTHen 

KRE.A 

4- 

? 

1 

^^ ^ 

/o 

7 
9 

t 

7 

■ 

7 

/f\    -/Xn 

^       /'''  '^ 

/ 

/Z 
/  4- 

7 

• 

? 

4 

? 
7 

v\  /  \    / 

\V       \// 

3 

9 

p 

'"^-*— — ^ 

v5' 

P 

? 

Fig.  21%. 


Grade— 8B. 

*  General  Review  of  the  Mathematical  Course, 

"The  nature  of  this  review  is  left  in  the  greatest  possible  measure  to 
the  good  judgment  of  the  principals  and  teachers.  Generally  it  should  be 
planned  with  a  view  to  correcting  existing  defects  in  the  mathematical  work 
of  the  pupils  and  should  include  daily  practice  in  the  four  fundamental 
operations  with  integers,  common  fractions,  and  decimal  fractions." — Course 
of  Study,  City  of  New  York. 

In  view  of  the  above  it  would  seem  that  each  teacher  should  utilize 
such  of  the  foregoing  charts  as  would  offer  the  drills  most  needed  by  her 
particular  class. 
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Hygiene  and  £n^lisli. 

By  Mary  Woodlock  and  Sadie  Weisbord. 

The  following  stories,  questions  and  topics  are  suggested  as  helps 
toward  the  correlation  of  hygiene  with  the  work  in  composition,  both  oral 
and  written.  Only  a  few  topics  have  been  selected  from  the  hygiene  work 
of  each  grade.  The  aim  is  not  primarily  to  teach  hygiene,  but  to  use  the 
hygiene  already  taught  as  a  subject  for  drill  in  English,  and  incidentally, 
to  use  the  English  as  a  means  of  generalizing  from  the  facts  taught  in 
hygiene. 

The  accompanying  chart  is  adapted  from  one  shown  in  the  education 
department  of  the  Budget  Exhibit.  A  miniature  bath,  brush,  mirror,  etc., 
may  be  secured  at  any  toy  store  at  a  trifling  cost.  They  may  be  attached 
to  the  chart  with  thread  or  raffia.  It  is  recommended  for  use  in  the  first 
two  years.  It  will  be  found  particularly  helpful  where  the  children  are 
working  under  the  disadvantage  of  the  language  difficulty. 

TMiriGS      TMAT     CV^FWOriE     5MOUI.D      U5E 
^VEIRY     DAY. 


■A     BATM 


A      MlF=<.ROR 


A      CL.E.An    • 


A      R  O  U  G  »-l 
WA6M      CLOThI 


A     COMB 


A      TOOTM 
BRU5ri 


TOOTH    POWDEIR 


An     inoiviDUAL     tovn^el 


Un5CE.nTED      UnCOLORElD 
SOAP 


r»All_      BRUSM 
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FIRST  YEAR. 
Jennie. 

The  girls  like  to  sit  near  Jennie.  They  like  her  because  she  is  neat. 
Miss  Blank  lets  her  take  messages  to  the  office. 

Hair. 

Kate's  hair  always  looks  nice.  She  combs  it  every  morning.  She 
brushes  it  till  it  shines.     She  ties  it  with  a  nice,  clean  ribbon. 

Rachel. 

Rachel  has  nice  hair.  She  takes  care  of  it.  She  combs  and  brushes 
it  before  she  goes  to  bed.     She  braids  it  and  ties  it  neatly. 

Sadie. 

Sadie  is  not  very  rich.  Her  clothes  do  not  cost  much.  Her  dress  looks 
nice  because  it  is  always  clean.  Sometimes  she  gets  a  spot  on  it.  Then 
she  asks  her  mother  to  wash  the  dress. 

Our  Principal. 

This  morning  Mr.  Blank  came  to  visit  our  room.  He  said,  "What 
nice,  clean  looking  children  these  are !"     We  all  felt  very  happy. 

Jane. 

Jane  was  a  silly  girl.  She  did  not  take  a  bath  often.  She  did  not 
keep  her  hair  clean.  No  one  liked  to  sit  near  her.  We  are  glad  she  is  not 
in  this  class. 

Benny's  Coat. 

Benny's  coat  is  always  neat.  Sometimes  he  plays  on  the  street.  Then 
he  wears  an  old  coat.    He  wears  his  good  coat  at  school. 

An  Unhappy  Dress. 
One  little  dress  in  this  class  has  a  big  hole  in  it.     The  little  dress  is 
unhappy.     It  says,  "I  wish  my  owner  would  learn  to  sew." 

Sam's  Cap. 

Sam's  cap  is  clean.  He  does  not  throw  it  about  the  street.  He  wears 
it.    Sometimes  it  it  is  too  warm  for  a  cap.    Then  he  leaves  it  in  the  house. 

David. 
Some  boys  wear  nice,  clean  collars.     David  does.     He  always  looks 
bright  and  happy.    I  think  it  is  because  he  looks  so  clean. 

Bath  Day. 
Thursday  is  our  bath  day.    Sophie  never  forgets  her  towel.    Rose  for- 
gets sometimes.     Perhaps  Sophie  will  remind  her. 

Rose. 

Rose  is  nine  years  old.  She  is  only  in  IB.  She  often  stays  home  from 
school.  She  is  often  sick.  People  who  are  not  clean  are  not  healthy.  We 
are  glad  Rose  doesn't  come  to  this  school. 
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The  Skin. 
Rebecca  has  a  nice  skin.    It  is  clean  and  white.    She  uses  warm  water 
and  soap.    She  washes  all  the  dust  from  her  body.    She  wants  to  be  healthy. 
Healthy  people  must  have  clean  skins. 

Eyes. 
Nellie's   eyes  alway   look  bright.     She  washes  them  carefully.      She 
washes  the  dust  out  of  the  corners.    She  uses  a  washcloth.    She  never  rubs 
her  eyes  with  her  fingers.    She  knows  that  is  not  good  for  them. 

Esther. 

A  speck  of  dust  got  into  Esther's  eye.  It  hurt  her  very  much.  She 
did  not  rub  it.  Her  mother  drew  down  the  eyelid.  She  took  a  corner  of 
her  clean  handkerchief.     She  took  out  the  dust  with  it. 

Nellie. 

Nellie  takes  care  of  her  eyes.  She  does  not  want  to  have  to  wear 
glasses.  She  does  not  read  at  night.  She  goes  to  bed  early.  Sleep  makes 
her  eyes  strong. 

Angela. 

A  little  piece  of  stone  got  into  Angela's  ear.  She  did  not  put  her 
hands  near  it.  She  told  her  mother.  Her  mother  took  her  to  the  doctor. 
He  got  the  stone  out.     It  did  not  hurt  Angela  at  all. 

SECOND  YEAR. 
The  Teeth. 

I  have  sixteen  teeth  in  each  jaw.  The  inside  of  each  tooth  is  a  kind 
of  bone.  The  outside  is  hard,  white  enamel.  Sometimes  the  enamel  wears 
away.     Then  I  must  go  to  the  dentist. 

Josephine. 

Most  little  girls  are  pretty  when  they  smile.  Josephine  is  not.  When 
she  smiles  we  see  her  teeth.    They  are  not  clean. 

Bertha. 

I  like  to  see  Bertha  smile.  She  has  nice,  even  teeth.  They  are  white 
as  pearls.    She  brushes  them  after  each  meal. 

Annie. 
Sometimes  a  scrap  of  food  is  caught  between  two  of  Annie's  teeth. 
She  does  not  push  it  with  a  pin.    She  takes  a  piece  of  fine  silk  thread.     She 
slips  it  between  the  teeth.     It  pushes  out  the  food. 

Mabel. 

Mabel  saw  a  little  hole  in  one  of  her  teeth.  She  told  her  mother 
about  it.    Her  mother  took  her  to  a  dentist.     He  filled  the  tooth. 

Isabel. 
Isabel  had  a  little  hole  in  a  tooth.     She  was  a  coward.     She  was 
afraid  the  dentist  would  hurt  her.     The  hole  grew  larger.     Then  the  tooth 
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began  to  ache.     It  hurt  so  much  that  she  had  to  go  to  the  dentist.     He 
had  to  pull  the  tooth. 

DOMENIC. 

Donienic  looks  weak  and  sick.  His  teeth  are  decayed.  Often  they 
ache.  He  cannot  chew  his  food  properly.  That  is  why  his  muscles  are 
not  strong. 

John. 

John  is  always  ready  for  work  in  the  mornings.  He  eats  a  good  break- 
fast. He  drinks  milk.  He  eats  bread  and  butter.  Sometimes  he  has  a 
cereal,  or  some  fruit.    He  chews  his  food. 

Maude. 
Maude  is  sleepy  in  the  afternoons.     She  drinks  cofifee  at  dinner.     It 
makes  her  feel  tired.     She  can  not  work.     I  am  afraid   she   will  not  be 
promoted. 

Thomas. 

Thomas  is  the  best  runner  in  the  class.  He  goes  to  bed  early.  He 
keeps  himself  clean.  He  eats  slowly.  He  chews  his  food.  That  is  why 
he  is  strong. 

Pauline. 

Pauline  always  has  a  good  toothbrush.  When  one  wears  out  she  gets 
another.     She  brushes  her  teeth  with  the  brush.     She  uses  tooth  powder. 

Rachel. 

Rachel  eats  candy  all  the  time.  Her  skin  is  yellow.  Her  eyes  are  dull. 
Good  food  makes  clear  skin  and  bright  eyes.     Candy  is  not  good  food. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

GUSSIE. 

• 

Gussie's  face  is  red.  It  is  not  a  healthy  color.  Sometimes  she  puts 
her  hand  to  her  neck.  Her  collar  is  too  tight.  It  keeps  her  blood  from 
flowing  properly  through  her  body. 

Hannah. 

Hannah  is  not  in  our  dancing  club  now.  We  had  a  meeting  yesterday. 
Hannah  became  ill.  Her  dress  was  too  tight.  It  was  tight  across  her 
chest.    She  could  not  breath  properly.     Then  the  dance  made  her  sick. 

Ida. 
Ida  cannot  write  well.    Her  cufifs  are  too  tight.     She  cannot  move  her 
muscle  easily.    Her  hand  does  not  get  enough  blood.    Her  whole  arm  gets 
tired  quickly.     Then  she  feels  discouraged. 

Martha. 
Martha  would  like  to  dance.     She  does  not  belong  to  the  club.     She 
wears  tight  shoes.     Her   feet  hurt  her.     They  do  not  get  their  share  of 
blood.     No  one  who  does  not  wear  easy  shoes  can  dance  well. 
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Bella. 

Bella  plays  all  our  games  well.  She  does  examples  well.  She  is  the 
best  reader. 

Her  clothing  is  always  loose.  She  goes  to  bed  early.  She  is  very 
clean.  She  takes  care  of  her  body.  Her  body  helps  her  to  have  a  good 
brain. 

Marion. 

Marion  has  a  bad  cold  today.  Yesterday  she  went  to  the  library.  It 
was  warm  there.  She  did  not  take  off  her  coat.  When  she  went  into  the 
eold  street  she  got  a  chill. 

Now  she  will  be  absent  from  school.  She  will  lose  her  lessons.  She 
will  spoil  the  class  record. 

Anne. 

Anne  has  a  nice  pair  of  rubbers.  On  wet  days  she  wears  them  to 
school.     She  takes  them  off  and  places  them  in  the  clothing  closet. 

Some  girls  wear  their  rubbers  all  day.  Perhaps  they  do  not  know 
that  it  is  bad  for  them. 

Miriam. 

Miriam  always  looks  neat.  Her  mother  sees  that  she  always  has  a 
clean  dress.     She  gets  clean  underclothing  very  often. 

Her  mother  does  a  great  deal  of  washing.  She  says,  "I  would  rather 
wash  for  a  clean,  healthy  child,  than  take  care  of  a  dirty,  sick  one." 

Seats. 

The  seats  in  our  room  are  different  sizes.  Each  girl  has  the  one 
that  suits  her  best.  Some  girls  grow  quickly.  Miss  Blank  says,  "You  girls 
grow  like  Jack's  beanstalk."    Then  she  sends  for  the  janitor. 

He  brings  his  tools.     He  soon  makes  the  seat  fit  the  girl  again. 

Sadie. 

I  like  to  see  Sadie  stand.  She  throws  her  shoulders  back.  She  keeps 
her  chest  up.  Her  chin  is  drawn  in.  Her  hips  are  held  back.  Most  of  her 
weight  is  on  the  balls  of  her  feet. 

How  TO  Sit. 

All  our  girls  sit  well.     They  want  to  grow  up  straight. 

They  sit  well  back  on  the  seats.  Their  thighs  are  straight.  They, 
keep  their  feet  flat  on  the  floor.  Their  shoulders  touch  the  back  of  the 
seats. 

Playing. 

We  do  not  play  in  the  basement  before  one  o'clock.  After  eating  one 
must  rest,  or  walk  about  quietly. 

The  blood  goes  to  our  limbs  when  we  exercise.  After  we  have  eaten 
the  stomach  needs  the  blood.     If  we  exercise  then  we  cheat  our  stomachs. 
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FOURTH  YEAR. 

Children  should  be  trained  to  answer  each  question  in  a  complete  state- 
ment, so  that  the  answers  form  a  logically  connected  paragraph. 

The  questions  and  topics  are  to  be  used  only  after  the  subject  matter 
has  been  taught. 

Breathing. 

What  is  meant  by  breathing f  What  kind  of  air  should  the  lungs 
receive?  What  kind  of  air  do  we  breathe  out?  Why  are  people  uncom- 
fortable in  a  badly  ventilated  room? 

(Anszvered  by  the  pupil.) 

When  we  breathe,  air  passes  into  the  lungs  and  out  of  them.  The 
lungs  should  receive  pure  air.  We  breathe  out  impure  air.  People  in  a 
badly  ventilated  room  are  uncomfortable  because  they  are  breathing  the 
same  air  over  and  over. 

Impure  Air. 

Name  two  causes  of  impure  air.  How  may  it  be  detected?  What  is 
the  quickest  way  to  get  pure  air  into  a  room?  Why  is  a  room  without  a 
window  apt  to  be  unhealthful  ? 

Ventilation. 

What  is  meant  by  ventilation?  Why  must  a  draft  of  air  be  avoided? 
Is  night  air  injurious?    Give  a  reason  for  your  answer. 

Pure  Air. 
Why  does  Miss  Jones  open  the  windows  for  setting-up  drill?    How  do 
you  feel  after  it?    Why?    How  do  you  think  impure  air  would  affect  your 
work  ? 

The  Lungs. 

How  may  tuberculosis  be  avoided  ?  Tell  two  things  we  should  remem- 
ber about  breathing.    How  does  deep  breathing  affect  the  lungs  ? 

Fatigue. 
Why  is  sleep  necessary?      What    goes  on  in  the  body  during  sleep? 
Which  people  need  most  sleep,  the  young  or  the  old?    Why?    What  time 
do  you  go  to  bed  ? 

Rest. 

Is  sleeping  the  only  way  of  resting?  How  might  one  rest  after  an 
arithmetic  period  ?    After  penmanship  ?    After  a  basket-ball  game  ? 

Eyes. 
Mention  some  ways  in  which  our  eyes  help  us  to  gain  knowledge ;  to 
gain  pleasure.    Name  two  ways  in  which  the  sight  may  be  injured.     From 
what  direction  should  light  fall  on  a  book,  or  a  writing  paper? 
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Failing  Sight. 

Mention  two  signs  of  failing  sight.  What  should  be  done  when  the 
eyes  pain?  How  should  glasses  be  selected?  Tell  one  thing  to  be  remem- 
bered by  persons  wearing  glasses. 

Ears. 

Mention  several  ways  in  which  the  ears  bring  us  knowledge  or  pleasure. 
What  do  we  mean  by,  "She  has  a  good  ear"? 

Tell  of  one  way  in  which  ears  are  injured.  In  case  of  anything  lodging 
in  the  ear,  what  should  be  done? 

The  Nails^ — 1. 
Name  one  thing  that  adds  to  the  beauty  of  clean  hands.    How  are  nails 
to  be  cleaned  ?    How  are  they  to  be  kept  the  desired  length  ?    How  are  hang- 
nails prevented?    How  removed? 

The  Nails— 2. 
What  causes  ingrowing  toe  nails?    How  can  they  be  prevented? 

The  Nose. 
Why  is  its  care  important?     How  does  it  aid  in  the  choice  of  food? 
How  does  it  help  the  work  of  the  lungs? 

The  Handkerchief. 
How  should  it  be  used  ?    How  should  it  be  carried  ?    Why  is  its  clean- 
liness important?     Explain  the  danger  of  using  a  handkerchief  belonging 
to  another. 

Our  Bones. 
What  is  the  skeleton?     Locate  the  spine,  the  ribs,  the  skull.     What 
makes  the  bones  hard?    Which  are  the  more  easily  broken,  the  bones  of  a 
child  or  those  of  a  grown  person?    Why? 

Ligaments  and  Muscles. 
What  are  ligaments  ?    Where  are  they  located  ? 

How  is  the  body,  or  any  part  of  it  moved  ?    Name  two  kinds  of  muscles. 
Locate  two  large  muscles. 

Development  of  Muscles. 
What  is  the  effect  of  bending  a  muscle  in  one  direction  for  a  long  time  ? 
How  does  a  person  become  round  shouldered?    How  may  muscles  be  made 
strong? 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

Cuts. 

What  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  treating  any  cut?    What  must 
be  done  before  bandaging?    How  would  you  cleanse  a  cut? 

Cut  on  the  Arm. 
How  would  you  begin  to  help  a  person  with  a  severe  cut  on  the  arm? 
What  would  you  do  while  waiting  for  a  physician?    How  would  you  make 
a  tourniquet?    Would  you  apply  it  above  or  below  the  cut?    Why? 
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Burns. 

Name  some  things  that  may  be  used  to  soothe  the  smart  of  a  burn. 
Would  you  use  cold  water?     Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

Burning  Clothing. 
What  is  the  principal  danger  when  the  clothing  catches  fire?     If  your 
dress  caught  fire  what  would  you  do  ?     Why  ? 

Frostbite. 

What  parts  suffer  most  frequently  from  frostbite?  How  would  you 
help  a  person  with  a  frostbitten  hand?    What  must  be  avoided? 

Sunstroke. 

What  causes  sunstroke  ?  What  are  its  symptoms  ?  Where  should  the 
patient  be  laid?  How  would  you  treat  his  head  and  chest?  How  would 
you  help  circulation? 

Fainting. 

Mention  one  cause  of  fainting.  Describe  the  symptoms  of  a  fainting 
person.     How  would  you  treat  a  fainting  person?    What  must  be  avoided? 

Fits. 

How  are  they  sometimes  caused?  How  would  you  help  a  young  child 
who  was  in  convulsions  ? 

What  danger  is  to  be  avoided  in  fits?  How  would  you  make  sure  that 
the  tongue  could  not  be  injured? 

Drowning. 
Mention  two  precautions  against  drowning  that  everyone  can  take. 
What  is  the  first  thing  to  do  with  an  apparently  drowned  person  ?    How 
would  you  treat  the  limbs?    How  would  you  start  artificial  respiration? 

Poisoning. 
What  should  be  done  in  any  case  of  poisoning?     How  can  poison  be 
expelled  from  the  intestines?     From  the  body?     How  can  the  patient  be 
kept  from  sinking  after  all  these  remedies? 

Choking. 
What  causes  choking?     In  what  position  should  a  choking  person  lie? 
How  may  he  be  helped?    What  should  he  avoid? 

Sprains. 
What  causes  the  pain  in  sprains?    What  should  be  done  for  a  sprain? 
What  should  be  avoided? 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

Fire  Department. 

Purpose  of  fire  department.  Organization  :  Officers,  fire  commissioner, 
marshal  for  each  borough,  deputies,  firemen.  Companies :  how  formed. 
How  fire  department  is  supported. 
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Work  of  Fire  Department. 

Promptness   in  answering  calls ;  alarms.     Protects  life  and  property, 
Instances  of  heroism. 

In  same  way  treat  Street  Cleaning  Department. 

Drinking  Water. 

Where  it  comes  from.  Kinds:  Surface  (stream,  lakes)  ;  well  or  spring; 
rain  water.    How  the  city  supplies  and  distributes  water.    Dangers  in  water. 

Dangers  in  the  Water. 

Defective  plumbing — dangers  arising  from  it.  How  to  keep  drinking 
water  clean  :    Boiling,  filtering.     Give  reasons. 

Sewerage. 
How  the  city  gets  rid  of  waste.    Location  of  sewers.    How  they  remove 
waste.    What  is  done  with  the  waste. 

Prevention  of  Disease. 
Danger  of  allowing  disease  to  spread.    How  to  prevent  it :   Individual 
action :    Cleanliness  of  body,  clothing,  home,  street ;  sunshine  and  pure  air ; 
pure  food.     Action  of  Board  of  Health.     Action  of  school  doctor.     Our 
individual  duties. 

Hospitals. 

Why  needed.  Kinds :  free,  and  pay ;  all,  or  special  diseases.  How 
provided :  city ;  private  benevolence.  Work  done :  given  expert  medical 
advice ;  perform  operations. 

Dispensaries. 

Purpose :  free  advice,  free  medicine.  How  provided :  city,  citizens. 
Great  good  done  by  them. 

The  Board  of  Health. 
Necessity.    Work  done  by  Board  of  Health:  records  (working  papers)  ; 
inspection  of  food  and  buildings ;  contagious  diseases.     Removes  dead  ani- 
mals from  street.     Conclusion :  how  we  may  help  the  Board  of  Health. 

Contagious  Diseases. 
Definition  of  contagious  disease.     Names  of  some.     How  spread :  care- 
lessness ;  uncleanliness.    How  prevented :  care  of  body  ;  care  of  surroundings. 

The  Spread  of  Disease. 
Health  as  a  duty.     How  diseases  spread :  air,  clothing,  water,  insects. 
Examples :  tuberculosis,  typhoid,  measles,  malaria. 

Home  Hygiene. 

Care  of  home :  cleanliness  ;  sunshine  and  pure  air ;  proper  ventilation. 
Care  of  body :  bathing ;  clean  clothing.    Result  of  such  care. 

Narcotics. 
What  are  narcotics?    How  they  act  upon  body,  muscles,  nerves,  blood. 
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Effect  of  Narcotics. 
Effect  of  narcotics:    circulation;  nerves  of    brain;    nervous    system. 
Abstinence  from  narcotics. 

In  like  manner  treat  alcohol. 

SEVENTH  YEAR. 
The  Skin. 

Location.    Structure:   derma,  or  cutis;  subcutaneous  tissue;  epidermis. 
Location  of  each.     Nerves.     Color  of  skin.     Freckles.     Skin  grafting. 

Oil  Glands. 
Location.    Function.     Importance  of  cleanliness.     Blackheads. 

Bathing. 
Its  importance.    Effects  of  warm  baths ;  of  cold  baths.    Highly  colored, 
scented  soap ;  its  dangers.    Individual  towels.    Turkish  baths.     Sea  bathing. 
Bathing  an  invalid. 

The  Muscles. 

What  they  are.    Location  of  some:  biceps  ;  deltoid.    Structure.    Power 
of  contraction.     Function.     Effects  of  exercise;  of  food. 

The  Bones. 
Number  in   skeleton.     Locate  spine,   ribs,   sternum,  humerus,   femur. 
Structure :    mineral,  animal ;  interior,  exterior.     Joints :  three  kinds.     Rela- 
tion of  bones  to  muscles. 

Growth  of  Bones. 

Spinal  curvature.  Round  shoulders.  Relation  between  seats  and  desks 
and  the  permanent  shape  of  the  body. 

Digestion. 
Organs.     Location :  oesophagus,  stomach,   liver,  intestines.     Function 
of  each.     Mastication;  its  importance. 

Indigestion. 
Its  causes.    Cold  foods.     Fatigue.    Worry.     Prevention  of  indigestion. 

Physical  Exercise — I. 

Effect  on  muscles ;  texture,  color,  structure.  Effect  on  bones.  Lack 
of  exercise.  Contrast  skeleton  of  athlete  with  skeleton  of  paralytic.  Selec- 
tion of  exercises. 

Physical  Exercise — 2. 

Effect  on  muscles :  accuracy,  dexterity,  rapidity,  ease.  Illustrate  by 
reference  to  a  violinist,  a  singer,  a  blacksmith,  an  engraver. 

Posture — Sitting. 
Correct  posture :    feet,  knees,  thighs,  spine,  shoulders.     Position  of  arm 
in  writing.     Danger  of  incorrect  posture :    lungs,  nerves,  bones,   internal 
organs. 
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Posture — Standing. 

Correct  posture :  feet,  limbs,  spine,  shoulders,  chin,  chest,  hips.  Dis- 
tribution of  weight.  Dangers:  standing  on  one  foot;  weights  habitually 
carried  on  one  side.    Effects.    Suggestions  for  carrying  books,  etc. 

The  Heart. 

Structure.  Location.  Function.  Parts :  auricles,  ventricles,  valves. 
Describe  each.  Reception  and  discharge  of  blood.  Effects  of  excessive 
running  or  jumping. 

Arteries. 

Structure.  Kind  of  blood  carried.  The  aorta :  branches,  capillaries. 
Connection  with  heart. 

Veins. 

Structure.    Kind  of  blood  carried.    Compare  with  arteries. 

Lymphatics. 
Location.      Lymph :    appearance,    nature,     function.       Connection    of 
lymphatics  and  blood  vessels. 

The  Lungs. 

Location.  Structure.  Parts :  membraneous  covering,  windpipe,  bron- 
chical  tubes.  Work  of  each.  Function  of  lungs  as  a  whole.  Oxygen. 
Carbonic  acid  gas. 

Lung  Development. 

Its  importance.  Walking;  deep,  nasal  breathing;  pure  air.  Tuber- 
culosis :  prevention ;  cure.    Effect  of  tobacco  on  lungs. 

Sedentary  Occupations. 
Define  sedentary.    Examples  of  sedentary  occupations.     Effects :   mus- 
cles, heart,  lungs.     Avoidance  of  evils :    walking,    pure    air,    gymnastics, 
proper  food. 

Alcohol. 

Effect:  muscles,  lung  tissue,  heart,  nerves.  Drinkers  barred  from  rail- 
road work.    Why  ? 

Tobacco. 

Effect:   muscles,  heart,  nerves,  throat,  lungs. 

EIGHTH  YEAR. 

The  Nervous  System. 

Parts :  brain,  spinal  cord,  nerves.  Structure :  gray  matter,  white 
matter.    Location  of  each. 

The  Brain — I. 

Location :  skull ;  its  structure.  Description :  surface,  grooves,  cover- 
ing, weight.  Circulation.  Parts :  names,  location.  Gray  matter,  white  mat- 
ter; functions. 
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The  Mind. 
Its  seat:  the  brain.     Its  messengers:  the  nerves.     Its  powers:  feeUng, 
reason,  will,  memory.     Illustrate  working  of  mind  when  it  wills  something. 

The  Brain — 2. 
Overworked  brain  :   symptoms.    Effect  on  nerves.    Remedy :  sleep,  food. 

The  Spine. 
Location.     Structure :  nerves,  protection,  length.     Functions:  (1)  obeys 
brain;  (2)  originates  reflex  action.     Illustrate  reflex  action. 

Nerves. 
Structure.    Location :  spinal  nerves,  cranial  nerves,  sympathetic  nerves. 
Work  of  nerves:  sensory,  motor.     Illustrate  each.     Explain  effect  on  other 
organs  of  derangement  of  one. 

Training  of  Nervous  System. 
Results:  growth  in  power,  strength.     Illustrate.     Repetition:  effect  on 
nerves;  economy  of  time  and    effort.      Illustrate.      Overtraining:    results. 
Meals,  work,  exercise,  sleep.    Compare  needs  of  youth  and  of  age.    Explain. 

Special  Senses. 
Name  them.    Organ  and  work  of  each.    Connection  with  brain. 

Sight. 
Organ.     Pleasure  of  sight.     Structure  of  eye:    shape,  coats,  arteries, 
capillaries,  veins.     The  iris.     Pupil :  power  of  expansion  and  contraction ; 
uses.    Eyelids  :  lashes,  brows  ;  uses.    Tear  glands  :  location,  use. 

Care  of  Eyes. 
Quality  of  light.     Direction   of  light.     Posture  while   reading.     Rest 
periods  during  use.    Danger  signals :  burning,  smarting,  itching. 

Hearing. 
Organ.     External  ear:  use.     Tube,  drum,  internal  ear,  fluid.     Process 
of  hearing. 

Care  of  Ears. 
Danger  of  blows,  colds.     Danger  of  ignorant  tampering. 

Touch. 
Organ.     Compare  finger  tips  with  back  of  hand  in  regard  to  sense  of 
touch.    Development  of  sense.    Illustrate  by  reference  to  tailor,  grocer,  etc. 
Sense  of  touch  in  blind  people. 

Smell. 
Organ.    Location  of  sense.    Process  of  smelling.    Why  does  one  "sniff" 
an  agreeable  odor? 

Taste. 
Organs :  tongue,  palate.     Locate  each.     Wisdom  of  educating  sense  of 

taste. 

Alcohol. 
Its  first  effects:  circulation,  brain  power.     Later  effects:  nerves,  brain, 
muscles.    Delirium  tremens  ;  its  symptoms. 
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Narcotics. 
Tobacco,  opium,  cocaine.    Effects :  nerves,  sight,  taste.   Practice  of  rail- 
roads and  insurance  companies. 

Habit. 

Definition.  Illustrate  by  reference  to  a  piece  of  paper,  a  folded  garment. 
Kinds  of  habits :  name  three.  Name  one  desirable  habit  of  each  kind.  Why 
desirable  ? 

Formation  of  Habit. 
Compare  your  first  attempt  at  writing  with  your  present  efforts.    Why 
was  your  first  writing  formless  and  uncertain  ?    Compare  the  brain  processes 
then  and  now.    Explain  how  a  habit  is  formed.     How  does  habit  formation 
economize  time  and  energy  ? 

Control  of  Habit. 
How  would  you  help  a  small  brother  to  form  a  habit  of  truth-telling? 
Companions.    Environment.     Initiative.    Repetition.     Applause.     Bad  effect 
of  relapse. 

Plasticity. 

The  time  to  form  habits.  Why?  Plasticity:  reception,  retention.  For- 
eign-speaking immigrants  and  the  acquisition  of  English :  compare  children 
and  adults. 

Bad  Habits. 

Substitution.  Repression.  Illustrate  a  habit  which  requires  repression. 
Substitution :  construction,  destruction ;  "gang,"  club ;  craps,  ball  game. 

Dangers  of  Habits. 
Meaning  of  "creatures  of  habit."    Originality.     Initiative.    Will.    Illus- 
trate by  reference  to  the  habit  of  using  slang. 

Hygienic  Habits. 

Reasons  for  formation :  individual,  community.  Eating,  drinking,  care 
of  body. 

Mental  Habits. 
Observation.     Memory :  repetition ;  aids  to  memory.     Imagination. 

Moral  Habits. 
Truth.     Honesty.     Sincerity,  etc. 

Physical  Habits. 

Habits  of  posture.  When  formed?  Are  some  bodily  defects  blame- 
worthy?    Explain. 

Relation  of  Habits. 

Relation  of  bodily  and  mental  habits.  Effect  of  eye-strain  on  brain. 
Effect  of  fatigue  on  muscles. 

Feelings. 
Effects  on  health  of  worry,  fear,  anger. 

Cooking. 
Relation  of  cooking  to  brain  power ;  to  muscular  development. 
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Social  Letters-  3A     7  B 

Elizabeth  F.  Skehan. 

Social  letters  should  be  written  in  a  friendly  vein.  The  writer  of  a 
business  letter  strives,  first,  to  make  his  meaning  clear.  The  writer  of  a 
social  letter  should  strive,  not  only  for  clearness,  but  also  for  that  something 
we  may  call  friendliness,  which  enables  him  to  convey  a  part  of  himself 
in  his  letters  to  his  friend.  A  friendly  letter  should  need  no  signature., 
although  convention  demands  the  use  of  one.  It  should  be  so  individual 
in  tone  as  to  proclaim  at  once  to  the  recipient  the  name  of  the  writer. 

Letter  writing  as  a  fine  art  seems  to  have  retired  into  obscurity  with 
the  shades  of  our  ancestors.  But  we  whose  lot  is  cast  in  schools  must 
remember  that  the  letter  may  be  made  a  powerful  aid  in  the  teaching  of 
ethics.  Sympathy,  courtesy,  gratitude  for  favors  received,  appreciation  of 
pleasures  enjoyed,  may  all  be  expressed  in  letters  and  may  be  led  to  develop 
in  children  that  ideal  of  social  service  the  lack  of  which  delays  the  dawn  of 
the  millennium. 

Children  become  interested  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  their  companions 
when  they  are  allowed  to  write  to  each  other.  A  sick  or  sorrowful  school- 
mate should  receive  notes  of  sympathy  from  his  fellows.  Notes  of  con- 
gratulation should  be  written  to  the  boy  whose  assembly  recitation  was  con- 
spicuously good,  to  the  girl  who  wrote  the  best  history  paper,  to  the  School 
City  officer  whose  administration  was  worthy, 

Mr.  George  H.  Sherwood,  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  a 
recent  address  to  the  teachers,  said  that  he  had  received  notes  from  school 
children  thanking  him  for  the  nature  collections  lent  by  the  museum  to 
the  schools.  We  thank  him  for  a  valuable  suggestion.  It  would  be  a  train- 
ing, not  only  in  courtesy  but  also  in  civic  responsibility,  if  children  were 
taught  to  express  to  the  proper  authorities  their  pleasure  in  the  privileges 
which  are  theirs  for  the  using.  A  happy  day  in  the  park  should  set  a  class 
to  looking  up  the  park  department  to  express  the  pleasure  that  its  work 
makes  possible.  Visits  to  museums,  historical  buildings,  or  to  the  factories, 
banks,  newspaper  offices,  etc.,  to  which  the  courtesy  of  owners  makes  chil- 
dren welcome,  should  be  followed  by  similar  acknowledgments. 


THIRD  YEAR. 

348  Ellery  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17,  1910. 
Dear  Clara, 

I  am  taking  piano  lessons.     I  practice  one  hour  every  day.     Perhaps 
I  shall  be  able  to  play  a  waltz  soon. 

Your  loving  sister, 

Anna, 
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Miss  Clara  Watson, 

432  Amsterdam  Ave., 

New  York. 


860  Broadway, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  16,  1910. 
Dear  Cousin  Carrie, 

Mother  has  made  a  very  pretty  dress  for  me.    It  is  blue  and  gray  plaid. 
I  wore  it  to-day.     Would  you  like  to  see  it? 

Your  loving  cousin, 

Elsie. 


273  Debevoise  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  21,  1910. 
Dear  Jessie, 

Our  dog's  name  is  Jack.    Brother  Will  has  taught  him  some  new  tricks. 
Jack  can  beg  for  his  dinner. 

Your  friend, 

Gertrude  Elliot. 


198  Union  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  17,  1910. 
Dear  Aunt  Clara, 

Miss  Joyce  has  just  taught  us  how  to  write  a  letter.  I  am  going  to 
try  and  write  one  to  you  every  week.  How  nice  it  will  be  to  read  your 
letters ! 

Your  loving  niece, 

Bessie  Altman. 


350  Hart  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  20,  1910. 
Dear  Cousin  Mary, 

Thank  you  for  the  pretty  sash.    I  wear  it  with  my  new  blue  dress. 

Your  loving  cousin, 

Fannie. 
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P.  S.  147  Girls, 
Bushwick  Ave.  and  McKibbin  St., 

Brooklyn,  Nov.  4,  1910. 
Dear  Mr.  Sherv^ood, 

The  girls  of  our  school  want  to  thank  }OU  for  the  birds.  It  was  very 
kind  of  you  to  lend  them  to  us. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Bessie  Levine. 
To 

Mr.  George  H.  Sherwood, 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

345  Russell  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  19,  1910. 
Dear  Margaret, 

You  may  send  the  money  to  your  sister  in  a  registered  letter  or  by 
money  order,  payable  to  her.  The  clerk  at  the  post  office  station  will  advise 
you  in  this  matter. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Ida  Nevins. 

420  Broadway, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  20,  1910. 
Dear  Anna, 

To-day  we  began  to  read  "The  Little  Lame  Prince."  It  is  most  inter- 
esting. Do  you  remember  when  Cousin  Florence  told  us  this  story  before 
we  were  able  to  read?    The  book  recalled  many  happy  hours  to  me. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Etta  Jones. 

236  Marcy  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  20,  1910. 
Dear  Bertha, 

I  had  a  very  happy  birthday.  It  was  very  kind  and  generous  of  you 
to  send  me  the  "Book  of  Fairy  Tales."  I  am  anxious  to  tell  you  some  of 
those  wonderful  stories. 

Your  loving  friend, 

Annie  White. 

319  Reid  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  IS,  1910. 
Dear  Lucy, 

I  am  learning  a  Thanksgiving  poem.  I  expect  to  recite  it  on  Thanks- 
giving Day.  Come  and  see  me  on  Saturday.  Then  I  shall  tell  you  more 
about  it. 

Your  loving  friend, 

Sophie  Green. 
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198  Graham  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  16,  1910. 
Dear  Cousin  Josie, 

I  am  very  happy  in  my  new  class.  Geography  is  my  favorite  study. 
What  a  wonderful  city  New  York  is !  Have  you  visited  the  Aquarium  ? 
Would  you  like  to  go  with  me  to  Bronx  Park  on  Saturday? 

Your  loving  cousin, 

Dora. 


FIFTH  YEAR. 

86  Humboldt  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  9,  1910. 
Dear  Louise, 

I  am  growing  very  fond  of  animals,  especially  horses.     Do  you  know 
the  reason?     We  have  been  reading  "Black  Beauty."     Now  I  understand 
why  horses  are  called  intelligent  animals. 
Write  and  tell  me  what  you  are  reading. 

Your  loving  friend, 

Dora  Lewis. 

185  Seigel  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  20,  1910. 
Dear  Mabel, 

Those  postal  cards  made  me  wish  that  I  could  accompany  you  on  your 
Western  tour.  I  am  longing  to  hear  you  describe  Yellowstone  Park  and 
many  other  picturesque  places. 

How  does  the  West  compare  with  the  East? 

Your  loving  cousin, 

Dorothy. 

•  56  Beacon  St., 

Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  15,  1910. 
Dear  Jessie, 

I  like  my  new  home  very  much.  Boston  is  a  busy  and  interesting  city. 
The  library  is  much  larger  than  the  one  in  Brooklyn.  I  know  that  you  will 
enjoy  yourself  here.    Let  me  know,  please,  when  you  can  come  and  visit  me. 

Your  loving  friend, 

Alice  Keller, 

532  Bartlett  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  1,  1910. 
Dear  Anna, 

Don't  you  want  to  see  Ruth  and  Fanny  dance  the  minuet?  They  do  it 
very  gracefully. 

Will  you  come  and  dine  with  us  on  Thursday  evening?    After  dinner 
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they  will  dance  for  you.    Then  I  am  sure  that  you  will  decide  to  learn  to 
dance  yourself. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ada  Weiss. 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

415  Keap  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  6,  1910. 
Dear  Rebecca, 

What  a  kind,  thoughtful  sister  you  are!  The  collar  you  sent  for  my 
birthday  is  beautiful.  I  wore  it  today.  Everyone  admired  it.  You  certainly 
know  what  I  need.    I  like  it  better  because  you  made  it  for  me  yourself. 

Your  loving  sister, 

Annie. 

300  Flushing  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  6,  1910. 
Dear  Laura, 

The  fountain  pen  arrived  this  morning.  I  was  both  surprised  and 
delighted  to  receive  this  lovely  gift.  Writing  has  become  a  very  pleasant 
exercise  since  I  received  this  useful  article.    Do  you  use  one? 

Very  sincerely, 

Rose  Lawrence. 

408  Leonard  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  30,  1910. 
Dear  Etta, 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  your  sister's  illness.  Invalids  require  much 
attention.  Please  let  me  share  your  duties  with  you.  It  would  give  me 
pleasure  to  be  allowed  to  help. 

Let  me  know  when  and  how  I  may  assist  you. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Ada  Rubin. 

408  Graham  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  3,  1910. 
Dear  Cecilia, 

November  fifth  is  your  birthday,  is  it  not?  May  it  be  a  day  of  joy 
and  happiness.  May  each  day  of  your  future  be  happier  than  those  of  the 
past.    These  are  the  sincere  wishes  of 

Your  loving  friend, 

Esther  Nearing. 

368  Boerum  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  4,  1910. 
Dear  May, 

Your  welcome  letter  came  this  morning.     I  delivered  your  message 
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to  Miss  Wright.  She  was  pleased  to  know  that  you  remembered  her.  She 
said,  "Tell  May  that  I  would  like  to  hear  her  recite  'Barbara  Frietchie' 
again." 

Won't  you  write  a  description  of  your  new  home?  Miss  Wright  will 
have  it  published  in  "The  Leader."  I  know  that  your  many  friends  will  be 
delighted  to  hear  from  you. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Emma  Jones. 

258  Tompkins  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  14,  1910. 
Dear  Gertrude, 

How  beautiful  Connecticut  must  be  during  the  autumn  season!  I  do 
wish  that  my  home  were  there. 

Won't  you  help  us  to  decorate  our  classroom  for  the  Thanksgiving 
exercises?    I  know  that  many  oak  and  maple  trees  grow  near  your  house. 
Their  red,  brown,  and  yellow  leaves  would  make  our  room  look  most  attrac- 
tive.    Corn  stalks  would  also  add  greatly  to  its  festive  appearance. 
Let  me  know,  please,  if  you  can  give  this  matter  your  attention. 

Your  sincere  friend. 

Rose  Abrahams. 

Letters  of  introduction  may  be  sent  by  mail  or  presented  by  the  person 
introduced.  In  the  latter  case,  the  letter  is  never  sealed.  The  envelope  is 
addressed  in  the  usual  way,  but  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  is  written : 
Introducing  Mr.  Walter  Burns,  or  Miss  Julian,  as  the  case  may  be. 


Miss  Margaret  Leonard, 

105  Commonwealth  Ave., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Introducing  Miss  Lydia  Stevens. 


1098  Bushwick  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  22,  1910. 
Dear  Margaret, 

A  very  dear  friend,  Lydia  Stevens,  will  hand  you  this  letter.  She  has 
recently  moved  to  your  city.  I  have  always  found  her  a  delightful  com- 
panion. It  is  my  wish  that  both  of  you,  who  are  so  dear  to  me,  will  soon  be 
united  in  the  bonds  of  friendship. 

Will  you  try  to  make  Boston  a  real  home  for  Lydia  just  for  "auld  lang 
syne"  ?    With  best  wishes  for  the  happiness  of  you  both,  I  remain. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Maud  Parker. 
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500  Madison  Ave., 
New  York,  Nov.  29,  1910. 
Dear  Grace, 

I  have  just  heard  of  your  great  loss.  My  heart  is  overflowing  with 
grief  and  it  is  useless  for  me  to  try  and  express  my  profound  sympathy 
for  you  in  your  deep  affliction.  Words  of  comfort  fail  me,  but  thoughts 
are  always  with  you. 

With  the  deepest  love  and  sympathy,  I  remain, 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

Julia. 

Formal  notes  of  invitation  differ  from  ordinary  letters  in  the  following 
ways : 

1.  They  are  written  in  the  third  person. 

2.  The  date  and  address  are  at  the  bottom,  written  in  full. 

3.  They  are  without  signature. 

Written  invitations  to  evening  affairs  often  have  "R.  S.  V.  P."  at  the 
bottom.  These  letters  stand  for  the  French,  "Repondez  s'il  vous  plait," 
which,  translated,  means,  "Answer,  if  you  please." 

Formal  notes  are  used  for  wedding  invitations,  dinners,  social  parties, 
etc.  They  are  sent  ten  days  before  the  event,  and  should  be  answered 
at  once. 

Mrs.  William  Taylor  requests  the  pleasure  of 
Miss  Hamilton's  company  at  dinner  Wednesday, 
November  thirtieth,  at  seven  o'clock. 

232  Albany  Avenue, 
November  tenth. 

Miss    Hamilton     accepts    with    pleasure     Mrs. 
Taylor's  kind  invitation  for  Wednesday  evening. 
113  Garfield  Place, 
November  fourteenth. 

Miss  Cornell  regrets  that  a  previous  engagement 
prevents  her  accepting  Mrs.  Taylor's  kind  invitation 
for  Wednesday  evening. 

200  Lincoln  Place, 

November  fifteenth. 

Formal  invitations  to  musicales,  dances,  wedding,  or  any  other  social 
functions  may  be  written  in  the  same  way. 

Letters  of  Apology  and  Excuse. 

Children  should  be  taught  that  a  letter  of  excuse  is  used  to  explain 
or  to  show  the  reasons  for  a  fault  committed.  A  letter  of  apology  should 
never  become  a  letter  of  excuse.  The  person  who  apologizes  should  own 
frankly  that  he  was  in  the  wrong,  and  should  ask  pardon  of  the  one  offended 
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without  any  protestations  of,    "I    didn't    mean    it,"    or,    "You    misunder- 
stood me." 

Both  these  letters  may  be  correlated  with  the  teaching  of  ethics. 

402  Morningside  Ave., 

New  York,  Dec.  18,  1910. 
Dear  Cecilia, 

Were  you  disappointed  when  I  did  not  keep  my  promise  to  see  you  on 
Thursday?  Just  as  I  was  about  to  start,  a  small  fire  broke  out  in  our 
kitchen.  When  the  excitement  was  over,  the  hour  of  our  meeting  was  past. 
Of  course  you  know  I  would  not  keep  you  waiting  on  purpose. 

Can  you  find  time  for  a  walk  with  me  to-morrow  afternoon? 

Yours  lovingly. 

Bertha. 

189  West  119th  St., 
New  York,  Dec.  20,  1910. 
Dear  Cousin, 

Last  night  I  was  very  unhappy.  The  thought  of  rsy  rudeness  to  you 
on  Thursday  has  made  me  realize  my  error.  I  am  anxious  to  make  peace 
with  you,  and  hope  you  will  pardon 

Your  contrite  friend, 

Bessie. 

413  Amsterdam  Ave., 

New  York,  Feb.  11,  1910. 
Dear  Irene, 

Can  you,  will  you  forgive  me  for  the  unkind  remarks  which  I  uttered 
on  Wednesday  evening?  The  unfortunate  incident  has  grieved  me  very 
much.     I  trust  that  you  will  accept  this  sincere  apology  for  my  misconduct. 

Your  sincere,  but  humiliated  friend, 

Rose. 

431  East  92d  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
Dear  Helen, 

The  happy  news  of  your  graduation  has  just  reached  me.  I  rejoice 
with  you  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  triumph  will  be  succeeded  by  many 
others. 

With  heartfelt  congratulations,  always 

Yours  devotedly, 

Dorothy. 

118  West  .S2d  St., 
New  York,  Aug.  29,  1910. 
Dear  Mrs.  Williams, 

I  arrived  home  safely  this  afternoon.  I  have  just  been  relating  to  my 
mother  and  my  sister  Ruth  some  of  the  many  pleasant  experiences  which 
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we  enjoyed  together.  They  are  wondering  how  I  can  thank  you  enough 
for  your  many  kind  attentions  to  me  during  my  visit.  I  shall  always  retain 
the  happiest  memories  of  your  generous  hospitality.  With  much  love  to 
you  and  yours,  I  remain, 

Yours  gratefully, 

Teresa  G.  Keating. 

"Letters  of  Literary  Men." — Roiitledge. 

SEVENTH  YEAR. 

The  Syllabus  in  English  recommends  letters  selected  from  literature 
for  study  in  the  seventh  year.  In  many  schools  these  letters  may  be  used 
as  models  for  imitation.  Where  the  language  difficulty  exists,  the  letters 
may  be  used  for  study  only.  They  may  be  read  and  discussed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  a  right  atmosphere  for  composition.  Few  children  could 
imitate  successfully  the  style  of  Mark  Twain's  letter  to  Miss  Ruth  Cleveland 
when  he  found  that  the  "spoils  system"  had  turned  his  friend  Captain  Mason 
out  of  office.  But  most  children  will  see  the  humor  of  the  letter  addressed 
to  a  year-old  child,  and  they  will  enjoy  the  appropriate  reply. 

Mark  Twain's  roundabout  way  of  asking  a  favor  may  be  contrasted 
with  the  polished,  but  still  humorous  method  of  Charles  Lamb  when  he 
wanted  an  algebra,  or  with  the  courtly  ease  with  which  Sidney  Lanier  inti- 
mates that  he  is  the  favored  one  when  he  invites  his  friends  to  a  musicale. 

The  child  who  has  studied  Lincoln's  letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby,  and  who  has 
read  it  with  moist  eyes,  will  be  better  able  to  express  his  sympathy  with  the 
grief  of  a  mourning  schoolmate.  The  imitation  will  not  be  conscious,  and 
it  should  not  be  suggested,  but  the  atmosphere  created  by  the  reading  of 
the  one  letter  will  find  its  individual  expression  in  the  writing  of  the  other. 

The  following  letters  are  a  few  selected  at  random  from  a  great  wealth 
of  such  material. 

{Sidney  Lanier.) 

March  2,  1875. 
Dear  Mr.  Peacock, 

I  particularly  desire  to  go  with  you  and  Mrs.  Peacock  to  Theodore 
Thomas's  'Symphony  Concert  on  Friday  night.  If  you  have  no  other  en- 
gagement for  that  evening,  pray  set  it  apart  graciously  for  me,  who  am 
already  tingling  with  the  anticipated  double  delight  of  yourselves  and  of 
music. 

Many  thanks  for  the  "Bulletin"  containing  the  Sonnet.  I  am  gratified 
that  you  should  have  thought  the  little  poem  worth  republishing.  I  have 
now  no  time  to  say  more  than  I  am  always, 

Your  friend, 

Sidney  Lanier. 
{Alexander  Pope.) 
Dear  Sir, 

I  write  to  you  with  the  same  warmth,  the  same  zeal  of  good  will  and 
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friendship  with  which  I  used  to  converse  with  you  two  years  ago,  and  I 
cannot  think  myself  absent  when  I  feel  you  so  much  at  my  heart.     .     .     . 

Alexander  Pope. 

(Robert  Louis  Stci'Ciisoii.) 

Brussels. 
My  Dear  Mother, 

I  am  here  at  last,  sitting  in  my  room,  with  both  windows  and  doors 
open,  without  coat  or  waistcoat,  and  yet  perspirng  like  a  terra-cotta  jug 
or  a  Gruyere  cheese. 

We  had  a  very  good  passage,  which  we  certainly  deserved,  in  com- 
pensation for  having  to  sleep  on  the  cabin  floor,  and  finding  nothing  fit  for 
human  food  in  the  whole  filthy  embarkation.  At  Brussels,  we  went  out 
after  dinner  to  the  Park.  If  any  one  wants  to  be  happy,  I  should  advise 
the  Park.  The  band-place,  covered  walks,  etc.,  are  all  lit  up.  You  can't 
fancy  how  beautiful  was  the  contrast  of  the  great  masses  of  lamp-lit  foliage 
and  the  dark  sapphire  night  sky  overhead  in  the  middle  of  the  largest  patch. 

Do  write  some  more,  somebody.  Meanwhile,  believe  me  ever  your 
affectionte  son, 

Robert  Louis  Steven.son. 

(Charles  Lamb.) 

August,  1800. 
Dear  Manning, 

I  am  going  to  ask  a  favor  of  you,  and  am  at  a  loss  how  to  do  it  in  the 
most  delicate  manner.  For  this  purpose  I  have  been  looking  into  the  letters 
of  Pliny,  who  is  noted  as  having  had  the  best  grace  in  begging  of  all  the 
ancients ;  but  not  finding  any  case  there  exactly  siimlar  to  mine,  I  am  con- 
strained to  beg  in  my  own  barbarian  way.  To  come  to  the  point,  then,  and 
hasten  into  the  middle  of  things,  have  you  a  copy  of  your  Algebra  to  give 
away?  .  .  .  God  bless  you  in  every  way  you  can  form  a  wish.  May 
He  give  you  health  and  safety  and  the  accomplishment  of  all  your  objects, 
and  return  you  again  to  us  to  gladden  some  fireside  or  other.     Farewell. 

C.  Lamb. 

(Charles  Lamb  to  Joseph  Cottle.) 

London,   India  House, 

May  26,  1829. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

I  am  ashamed  of  not  having  acknowledged  your  kind  present  earlier, 
but  that  unknown  something,  which  was  never  yet  discovered,  though  so 
often  speculated  upon,  which  stands  in  the  way  of  lazy  folks,  answering 
letters,  has  presented  its  usual  obstacle.  It  is  not  forgetfulness,  nor  dis- 
respect, nor  incivility,  but  terribly  like  all  these  bad  things. 

I  conclude,  begging  you  to  consider  that  I  feel  myself  much  obliged 
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by  your  kindness,  and  shall  be  most  happy  at  any  and  all  times  to  hear 
from  you. 

Yours  truly, 

Charles  Lamb. 

(Robert  Louis  Stcz'Ciisoii  to  His  Nurse.) 

Vailima,  Dec.  5,  1893. 
My  Dearest  Cummy, 

Do  you  remember  when  you  used  to  take  me  out  of  bed  in  the  early 
morning,  carry  me  to  the  back  windows,  show  me  the  hills  of  Fife,  and 
quote  to  me — 

"A'  the  hills  are  covered  wi'  snaw, 
An'  winter's  noo  come  fairly"? 

There  is  not  much  chance  of  that  here !  I  wonder  how  my  mother  is  going 
to  stand  the  winter.  If  she  can  it  will  be  a  very  good  thing  for  her.  We 
are  in  that  part  of  the  year  which  I  like  the  best — the  Rainy  or  Hurricane 
Season.  "When  it  is  good,  it  is  very,  very  good;  and  when  it  is  bad,  it  is 
horrid,"  and  our  fine  days  are  certainly  like  fine  heaven.  Such  a  blue  of  the 
sea,  such  a  green  of  the  trees,  and  such  a  crimson  of  the  hibiscus  flowers, 
you  never  saw  ;  and  air  as  mild  and  gentle  as  a  baby's  breath,  and  yet  not  hot ! 
With  much  love,  I  am,  your  laddie, 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


{Mark  Tzvaiu's  Letter  to  Ruth  Cleveland.) 

My  Dear  Ruth, 

I  belong  to  the  Mugwumps,  and  one  of  the  most  sacred  rules  of  our 
order  prevents  us  from  asking  favors  of  officials  or  recommending  men  to 
office,  but  there  is  no  harm  in  writing  a  friendly  letter  to  you  and  telling 
you  that  an  infernal  outrage  is  about  to  be  committed  by  your  father  in 
turning  out  of  office  the  best  consul  I  know  (and  I  know  a  great  many) 
just  because  he  is  a  Republican,  and  a  Democrat  wants  his  place. 

I  can't  send  any  message  to  the  President,  but  the  next  time  you  have 
a  talk  with  him  concerning  such  matters  I  wish  you  would  tell  him  about 
Captain  Mason  and  what  I  think  of  a  government  that  so  treats  its  efficient 
officials. 

{President  Cleveland's  Reply.) 

Miss  Ruth  Cleveland  begs  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Twain's 
letter,  and  to  say  that  she  took  the  liberty  of  reading  it  to  the  President,  who 
desires  to  thank  Mr.  Twain  for  his  information  and  to  say  to  him  that 
Captain  Mason  will  not  be  disturbed  in  the  Frankfort  consulate.  The  Presi- 
dent also  desires  Miss  Cleveland  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Twain  knows  of  any 
other  cases  of  this  kind  he  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  he  will  write  him  con- 
cerning them  at  his  earliest  convenience. 
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Mathematics  and  £n^lisli 

Good  habits  of  speech  and  the  use  of  correct  EngHsh  should  be  insisted 
upon  during  the  mathematics  lessons.  The  importance  of  this  is  evident, 
for  children  are  not  alone  in  being-  unable  to  write  correct  business  letters. 
It  is  a  condition  that  prevails  among  many  adults.  They  are  not  familiar 
with  the  terms  and  the  forms  used  in  ordinary  business  communications. 
The  bill,  the  check,  the  note,  the  letter  ordering  goods  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  an  order  are  met  frequently  in  all  business  transactions.  Many 
persons  have  only  a  vague  idea  of  their  uses,  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms, 
and  of  the  proper  forms  of  these  communications. 

GRADE  4B. 

The  work  of  Grade  4B  is  the  simple  form  of  the  bill.  The  pupils  should 
be  made  to  understand  all  the  circumstances  of  the  bill.  Children  will  be 
found  in  the  average  class  who  have  neither  seen  a  bill  nor  heard  of  one. 
Let  them  make  a  list  of  goods  to  be  purchased,dealing  at  first  with  only  one 
particular  line  such  as  groceries,  dry  goods,  stationery.  The  children  should 
be  led  to  understand  that  some  persons  pay  when  ordering  articles,  others 
when  the  goods  are  delivered,  others  at  the  end  of  a  week,  month  or  year. 
In  all  cases  a  written  statement  of  the  goods  purchased,  date  of  purchase 
and  people  concerned  in  business  relation  are  necessary.  This  written  state- 
ment of  goods  sold  is  called  a  bill. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  bill  is  the  check  which  is  made  out  by  the 
clerk  selling  the  goods.  It  is  given  to  the  purchaser  with  his  goods.  It 
should  be  retained  in  case  of  error,  as  most  stores  will  not  exchange  goods 
without  this  check.  These  checks  are  in  such  everyday  use  that  their  form 
is  familiar  to  everyone. 

When  the  goods  are  paid  for  and  received  at  once  by  the  purchaser  the 
name  and  address  are  not  filled  in. 

Sometimes  the  business  transaction  is  not  an  exchange  of  goods  for 
money.  In  the  case  of  a  physician,  a  dentist,  or  a  livery  man,  money  is  due 
for  services  rendered.  In  some  cases  when  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention 
the  particular  kind  of  service  rendered,  the  following  form  may  be  used : 

The  terms  "debtor"  and  "creditor"  should  be  thoroughly  explained. 
A  few  exercises  such  as  the  following  will  help  make  these  clear: 

1.  Mr.  Jones  bought  a  box  of  cigars  from  Mr.  Wilson.  Who  is  the 
debtor  ? 

2.  Your  mother  purchased  a  machine  from  H.  Batterman.  Name  the 
debtor. 

When  the  bill  is  paid  the  person  who  receives  the  money  writes  on  the 
bill  the  statement,  "Received  Payment,"  and  his  signature.  When  a  clerk 
receives  the  money  he  writes  the  name  of  the  owner,  but  adds  his  own  initials. 

The  complete  bill  form  should  be  given  at  once.  The  details,  of  course, 
must  be  studied  separately,  but  each  part  should  be  taken  in  connection  with 
the  whole. 
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Mr.  Maurice  Landers, 

178  Vanderveer  Place. 
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Bill  for  Services  Rendered. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  10,  1910. 


To  HERMAN  WOLF,  Dr. 
Livery  Stable.  149-203  Penn  St. 
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Bill  for  Goods. 

New  York,  Oct.  5,  1910. 
Mr.  Frederick  Lee, 

178  Stuyvesant  Avenue. 

Bought  of  JAMES  WHALEN, 

102-106  Fifth  Avenue. 
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Grade  5A. 

In  this  grade  letters  ordering  goods  may  be  taken  up.  There  are  sev- 
eral ways  of  ordering  goods  by  mail.  If  the  sum  to  be  sent  is  small,  the 
purchaser  may  enclose  stamps,  as  follows : 

175  Jackson  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  1,  1910. 
The  Swift  Publishing  Co., 

174-180  Washington  St., 

Chicago,  111.  I 

Gentlemen : 

Enclosed  find  twenty  cents  in  stamps.  Kindly  send  to  the  above  ad<lreKS 
one  of  your  1911  calendars. 

Respectfully,  , 

(Miss)  Jane  Alden. 

This  is  a  good  opportunity  for  teaching  the  pupils  the  use  of  a  title 
before  their  names.  It  is  never  correct  to  write  any  title  such  as  "Miss"  or 
"Mr."  before  one's  own  name  unless  it  is  enclosed  by  parentheses.  For  the 
convenience  of  strangers  it  is  well  to  enclose  the  title  in  this  way  so  that  the 
address  on  goods  sent  may  be  correct. 

Bills  amounting  to  more  than  one  dollar  should  be  paid  by  money-order 
for  the  amount  of  the  bill.  The  money-order  is  a  safe  and  convenient  form 
of  paying  a  bill  by  mail.  There  are  two  forms  of  money-orders,  the  foreign 
and  the  domestic.  The  domestic  is  used  when  money  is  to  be  sent  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States  or  its  possessions.  The  foreign  form  is  used  for 
other  countries.  The  person  wishing  to  send  the  money  asks  for  a  money- 
order  blank  at  a  post  office  or  sub-station.  On  this  he  writes  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  to  whom  the  money  is  tO'  be  sent,  the  amount,  and  his 
own  name  and  address.  He  pays  the  amount  to  be  sent  to  the  clerk  with  the 
fee  charged  for  the  money-order.  The  fee  varies  according  to  the  amount 
sent.  Then  the  clerk  gives  the  sender  the  money-order  and  a  receipt.  The 
money-order  should  be  enclosed  in  the  letter,  and  the  receipt  kept  for 
security.  The  receiver  of  the  order  takes  it  to  the  post  office  and  it  is 
cashed  there. 

Letter  Ordering  Goods;  Money-Order  Enclosed. 

176  Varet  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1,  1910. 
O'NeiLj  Adams  Co., 

'Sixth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street, 
New  York  City. 
Gentlemen : 

For  the  enclosed  money-order  for  five  dollars  ($5.00)  please  send  me 
four  copies  of  Eliot's  "Mill  on  the  Floss";  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  pub- 
lishers. 

Respectfully, 

James  Brown. 

Children  should  be  given  practice  in  filling  in  money-order  blanks. 
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Grade  5B. 

Money  may  be  sent  by  registered  mail.  This  manner  of  sending  money 
is  safe,  convenient,  and  prevents  the  delay  sometimes  caused  in  cashing 
money-orders.  When  money  is  to  be  sent  in  a  registered  letter,  the  money 
is  enclosed  in  the  envelope.  The  postal  clerk  takes  the  name  and  address 
of  the  sender  and  of  the  person  to  whom  the  money  is  to  be  sent.  He 
records  this  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose  and  then  hands  the  sender 
a  receipt.  When  the  person  to  whom  the  money  is  sent  receives  the  letter 
he  signs  a  card  which  is  immediately  sent  back  to  the  person  mailing  the 
letter.  This  card  is  a  receipt  and  is  an  assurance  that  the  money  has  been 
received. 

Goods  may  be  ordered  "C.  O.  D."  "C.  O.  D.,"  or  "Cash  on  Delivery," 
should  be  explained  to  the  children.  The  amount  of  the  bill  is  to  be  paid 
when  the  goods  are  delivered. 

Letters  ordering  goods  charged  to  account  may  be  used  to  advantage  in 
this  grade.  The  teacher  should  explain  and  discuss  in  detail  the  account 
system.  Large  stores  having  many  patrons  have  certain  systems  of  sep- 
arating the  mail  orders  from  others.  For  the  convenience  of  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  attend  to  these  orders,  it  is  important  that  they  should  be 
models  of  good,  clear  English. 

178  Pacific  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  4,  1910. 
Messrs.  James  Lee  &  Co., 

198-202  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
Gentlemen : 

Please  send  to  the  above  address,  C.  O.  D.,  one  Bissell's  Carpet  Sweeper. 

Respectfully, 

(Mrs.)  Anna  Lane. 

Letters  of  this  type  are  often  needed  in  5B  and  6A : 

175  Varet   Street,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  United  States,  Nov.  5,  1910. 
Board  of  Health, 

City  of  Vilna, 
Russia. 
Gentlemen : 

I  emigrated  from  Vilna,  Russia,  three  years  ago.  Having  lost  my 
passport  I  have  no  means  of  proving  the  date  of  my  birth.  As  it  is  necessary 
to  have  this  date  in  order  to  get  working  papers  in  New  York  City  I  would 
like  a  copy  of  my  birth  certificate.  I  think  I  was  born  in  January,  1894. 
The  necessary  fee  is  enclosed. 

Trusting  you  will  send  me  the  desired  information  in  the  addressed 
envelope  which  I  enclose,  I  am, 

Respectfully  yours, 

Olga  Petri  noff. 
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Grade  OA. 

After  the  pupils  have  reproduced  and  imitated  many  such  models,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  have  them  imagine  they  are  employed  in  a  store.  Letters 
acknowledging  orders,  explaining  delays,  replying  to  complaints  and  enclos- 
ing receipted  bills  may  be  written. 

In  all  business  communications  the  word  Madam  is  used  in  addressing 
women.     This  title  is  used  for  both  married  and  unmarried  women.     It  is 
never  correct  to  begin  even  the  most  formal  letter  with 
Miss  Jones : 

Your  order,  etc. 

Acknowledging  an  Order.  " 

175-181  Fulton  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  5,  1910. 
Dear  Madam : 

Your  order  of  August  30  has  been  received.  Your  goods  were  shipped 
this  morning. 

Thanking  you  for  your  order,  we  are. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Allen,  Lane  Co. 
Per  A.  S. 

Letter  Explaining  a  Delay. 

402-406  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York,  Oct.  3,  1910. 
Dear  Madam : 

Your  order  of  Sept.  30  has  been  received.  We  regret  that  the  table  linen 
you  require  is  not  in  stock  at  present.  A  new  supply  will  arrive  next  week. 
We  will  then  fill  your  order  with  all  possible  speed. 

Thanking  you  for  your  patronage,  we  are, 

Respectfully  yours, 

Park,  Tillman  Co. 
Per  A.  L. 

In  this  grade  the  check  is  studied.  The  pupils  should  be  taught  the 
various  uses  of  the  check.  Check-books-  in  printed  form  may  be  shown  and 
the  manner  of  filling  out  these  forms  explained.  The  necessity  of  being 
identified  when  the  checks  are  cashed  should  be  explained.  The  return  of 
the  check,  after  it  has  been  cashed,  to  the  person  who  made  it,  is  a  receipt 
in  itself. 

When  the  check  is  for  a  small  amount  the  space  between  the  sum  and 
the  word  dollars  should  be  filled  in.  This  is  done  to  prevent  dishonest 
persons  from  raising  the  check.  The  person  desiring  to  cash  a  check  must 
sign  his  name  on  the  back  of  it.    This  is  called  the  endorsement. 
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Grade   OB. 

Letter  Replying  to  a  Complaint. 

Broadway  and  Pearl  St., 

New  York,  Sept.  25,  1910. 
Mrs,  Van  Buren, 

96  Decatur  St., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Madam ; 

You  letter  in  regard  to  the  dinner  set  has  been  received.  We  are  very 
sorry  that  the  plates  were  broken.  We  trust  that  the  breakage  did  not 
inconvenience  you  greatly. 
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Our  delivery  wagon  will  call  this  afternoon  with  new  plates  to  replace 
the  others.    Hoping  you  will  pardon  the  delay,  we  remain, 

Respectfully  yours, 

Aronson,  Lee  Co. 
Per  R.  S. 
Promissory  Note. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  2,  1910. 
Ninety  days  after  date,  I  promise  to  pay  to  the 
order  of  John  Lee  Two  Hundred  dollars. 

James  Allen. 
Value  received,  with  interest  at  2%. 
Letters  written  to  newspapers,  advertisements,  and   replies  to  adver- 
tisements may  be  taken  up  in  this  grade.     Many  children  do  not  go  higher 
than  Grade  6B,  and  any  training  that  will  assist  them  to  secure  situations 
should  be  given. 

Reply  to  an  Advertisement  for  Help. 

197  Bushwick  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  4,  1910. 
Gentlemen : 

I  hereby  apply  for  the  position  of  salesman,  advertised  by  you  in  this 
morning's  "Herald." 

I  am  sixteen  years  of  age.  I  was  graduated  from  P.  S.  147  last  June. 
My  principal,  and  my  last  teacher,  will  inform  you  as  to  my  honesty,  punctu- 
ality, and  willingness  to  work. 

Respectfully, 

William  Lee. 
To  The  Boston  Shoe  Co., 

196-200  Broadway, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Grade  7A. 

Li  this  grade,  letters  to  newspapers,  advertisements,  and  similar  busi- 
ness letters  may  be  continued. 

Advertisement  to  Be  Sent  to  Newspaper. 

A  young  man,  having  some  knowledge  of  photographic  work,  wanted. 
Write  stating  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Photographer,  186 
Graham  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

Girls  wanted  for  office  work  and  to  be  generally  useful.  Good  penmen 
required.    Apply  by  letter  to  James  Cornell  &  Co.,  198-204  Fifth  Avenue. 

Replies  to  the  Above  Advertisements. 

174  Brentwood  Avenue, 
Dear  Sir :  New  York,  Sept.  5,  1910. 

In  reply  to  your  advertisement  in  this  morning's  "Herald,"  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  have  been  employed  in  a  photographic  studio  for  one  year  and 
have  gained  some  knowledge  in  this  line. 
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Mr.  Adamson,  my  present  employer,  is  moving  his  business  to  Phila- 
delphia and  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  New  York.    My  salary  is  twelve  dollars 
per  week.    Mr.  Adamson,  253  Broadway,  will  give  me  a  reference. 
Hoping  that  I  may  be  given  the  opportunity  to  serve  you,  I  remain, 

Respectfully  yours, 

Joseph  Burns. 

174  Vanderbilt  Avenue, 
Messrs  James  Cornell  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept,  1,  1910. 

198-204  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen : 

Having  seen  your  advertisement  in  this  morning's  "Times,"  I  hereby 
apply  for  a  position  in  your  ofhce. 

I  am  seventeen  years  old  and  am  a  graduate  of  P.  S.  135,  Brooklyn. 
I  have  permission  to  refer  to  Mr.  James  Allen,  Principal,  or  Miss  Lee,  my 
last  teacher. 

Hoping  to  receive  a  favorable  reply,  I  am. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Anna  Brown. 

The  addressing  of  envelopes  is  important.  The  pupils  should  be  taught 
that  b}^  putting  their  names  and  addresses  on  the  back  of  the  envelope  they 
assist  the  post  office  in  case  the  letter  goes  astray. 

Envelopes. 

Miss  Ella  Whiting 

74  Debevoise  Street 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Nowadays  the  punctuation  is  usually  omitted  except  at  the  end.  In  the 
models  furnished  by  the  post  office  authorities,  commas  are  used. 

Messrs.  Brown,  Lee  &  Co. 

102-106  Lexington  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 

Grade    7B. 

Business  Letters. 

174  New  Jersey  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,'  Sept.  1,  1910. 
The  Curtis  Publishing  Co., 

Chicago,  111. 
Gentlemen : 

For  the  enclosed  money-order  for  one  dollar,  please  send  me  the  "Red 
Book"  for  one  year,  beginning  with  the  October  number. 

Respectfully, 

(Mrs.)  Anna  Lane. 


